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PREFACE. 


The prepars^tion of a Gazetteer of these Provinces very early 
„ . received attention at the hands of the East 

India Company. In the year 1803, the year 
of the siege of ‘Aligarh and the battle of Dehli which gave the 
upper Dudb to the British, we find the Court of Directors writing^ 
to the “ Department for the Ceded and Conquered Provinces” 
regarding a work of the nature of a Gazetteer, in the following 
words : — “ In order to enable the Company’s Historiagrapher to 
complete a general history of the British affairs in the East In- 
dies, and as we mean tliat the plan of a work should compre* 
liend the history of India and such part of that of China as is 
connected with our trade, and also the progress of our trade in 
general, we direct tliat such of our s|!rvants as may ho in situa- 
tions to promote this public work be instructed to transmit to you, 
for the purpose of being forwarded to us, such information on the 
chronology, geography, government, laws, political revolutions, 
the progressive stages of the arts, manufactures, and sciences, and 
of the fine arts, and particularly on the former and present state of 
internal and foreign trade, as they may be in stations to afford, or 
may from time to time be able to collect.” Little, however, was 
done to carry out these instructions by the District authorities, who 
found their hands fully occupied with their ordinary duties. In 
1828, the East India Gazetteer, by Walter Hamilton, was published 
in London ; this was followed by the Agra and Bengal Gazetteer in 
1841-42, and by Thornton’s laborious andaccurate volumes in 1854. 
Kone of these com|)ilations are of much practical use, for they all 
labour under the disadvantage of an attempt at comprehensiveness, 
without having had materials to complete any single subject that 
dhe should ordinarily expect to find in the pages of a Gazetteer. 

More especially connected with the North-Western Provinces are 
^ 1 - ■- - - - - 

^Troc. Board, 36th Febcaar 7 , 180$, No. 17, from letter of the Court of Ofrecton, dated 
atth June, 1803. 
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the notes on “ Thornton's Gazetteer,” collected by Mr. G. Pale, C.S., 

in 1864, which are still in manuscript, and 

Tho Dulrict Memoirs. . pi 

* the senes of district memoirs set on foot by 

Sir W. Muir whilst Lieutenant-Governor of these Provinces. 

The idea of a series of district memoirs was first started by 
Mr. Thomason, formerly Lieutenant-Governor of x\gra. In 1844 
he sketched out an elaborate plan for their preparation, the re- 
sult of which was that we possess memoirs of Budaon,. Aligarh, 
Cawnpur, and Fatihpur, all written previous to the mutiny. In 
1868 the Government of India called attention to the compilation 
of the Central Provinces' Gazetteer, and desired that steps should 
be taken to initiate a similar work for the North-Western Pro- 
vinces. One consequence of this was that Mr. Thomason’s plan 
of a series of district memoirs was revived, and the instructions 
issued by him were again commended* to the attention of District 
Officers, with a view to carry out the entire “ Scheme of an Histori- 
cal and Statistical Report for every District in these Provinces.” 
Mr. Thomason’s instructions«give so completely the main features 
of the plan of the district memoir as distinguished from the Gazet- 
teer that I quote them here, with the additions made in 1868 : — 

** I«<. It is very desirable to collect together all tlic fatatisticiil information which haa been 
acquired during the late Bottleinent, to throw it into a convenient form, and publish it for 
general information. The object of the undertaking is strictly practical, it should form an 
official history of each district, and contain all that will enable the public officers of Govern- 
ment to understand the peculiarities of the district and conduct its administration. 

2wd. There should be a separate volume for each district a.s at present constituted. 

3/'d. Each volume should consist of three parts— the Narrative, the Tabular, and the 
Geographical. ^ 

4th. The Narrative poition should comprise in the first place a general account of the 
whole district, its position, features, capabilities, history, before our acquisition of the country 
and since, as far as can be known ; when it assumed its present limits, what changes have 
occurred in the Judicial, Magisterial, or Keveiiue jurisdictions. Lists of Judges, Collectors, and 
Magistrates, with dates of assuming charge. Dates of introduction of special measures, e. g,, 
Special Commission under Regulation L, 1821, Mafce Deputy Collectors, Commission under 
III., 1828. Dates on which changes of system took effect, such as cessation of powers of Provin- 
cial Courts, conferment of Criminal Powers on Session Judges, &c. 

6 th, Local division should bp stated, •«*perj?unnah.s, tehscels, tbannahs, nioonsiifces. These 
may conveniently bo tabulated in the body of the narrative, and should show the pergunnahs, 
geographically arranged from north-west to south-east, apd the area| jumma, population of each. 

6th. Irom generals the account should proceed to details, pergunnah by pergunnah, arranged 
in the order in which they stand in the table. 
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Tho fiscal history of each pergann^ should be given— former assessments as con 
tittsted with the present. A correct jumma wasilbakcc, from the commencement of our rule 
to\he present time, would he most curious, if it could be given. This should be according, to 
the Fuslce year up to 1840-11, and after that the commorcial year* There should also be a 
note of all sums remitted as irrecoverable from first to last, with mention of the year for which 
and in which remitted. • 

Qlh. The tenures should be described and classed, as accurately as may be, and all 
pcculiariticB of tbe ^igricultunil population shown, their tribe or caste, early history, present 
state, rank, and character. 

9^/i. The cliicf towns should bo raciitioncd, their size, products, rise, former state, prescat 
state, probable, prospects. 

10^4. Any remarkable suits or proceedings should be noticed, the dissolution of old farms 
or talookas, the fall of old influential families, or the rise of new ones, effects of the special 
commission, general effect of Uevonuc and Judicial system whenever observable, as transferring 
property from one class of men to another. 

11^4. The fullest particulars should be given regarding the last settlement,— when com- 
menced, by whom condiictcl, when completed, and on wliat principle, how it has subsequently 
worked. Settlement reports should be printed entire in an appendix. 

12^4. Statistical information should be given regarding education, the number of schools 
and scliolara, the subjects taught, and emoluments of teachers. 

13/4. Mcan^ of improvement, rivers capable of being turned to account for purposes of 
irrigation or navigation; markets which might be opened by new roads ; tanks, reservoirs, bunds 
which might be formed ; drainage where required. 

14/4. All the authorities on which the stateraonts are based should be carefully given ; 
whether books, official records, or personal observation. 

The compiler will have the reports of the birnier and present settlements, and such papers 
as the published narratives of events in 1857-58, census report.s, papers regarding famines, tho 
volume of Selections from the Kevenue Records of the North-Western Provinces in 1818, 
published by the Foreign Department in 1866, and such like. 

The effects of the mutiny year and of subsequent proceedings upon property, and upon 
any classes of tlie community chiefly affected thereby for better or for worse, should be clearly 
brought out. All leading events materially touching the people, or the administration of any 
Depirtnicnfc, such as famines, floods, extensive hail-storms, epidemics, should be traced. Curious 
and important information might also be obtained as to the course of prices-currciit from very 
early times to tho present. 

IHic leading effects of canal -irrigation should be noticed on the habits and growth of tho 
population, on the spring level of the country and on the climate; similarly, changes in tho 
amount and direction of the local or general trade, both export and import, since the introduction 
of railways ; the growth of new towns and kusbas, the decline of old ones ; any symptoms of tho 
change in population from agricultural occupations to urban life and trade, or vice versa ; growth 
or decrease of jungles, forest trees, &c., and all such matters. The tabular portion should contain 
all necessary statistics of are^t, population, revenue, education, mortuary returns, and the like. 

The area table, besides tho ordinary entries of cultivated, fallow, and barren waste, will 
show details of irrigated and unirrigated land, the latter being distinguished into what is irrigated 
from wells, canals, and other sources. 

The population table should show, if possible, the returns of every previous census, with such 
particulars of caste and employment as may be available* The number of souls iu towns con-* 
taloing above 5,000 should be stated. 

The revenue table should give tho results by pergunnabs, with tbe rate of incidence on tho 
total, malgoozaree, and cultifated areas, and the assessment of former settlements should, as far 
as possiblci be giyeu. 
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Revenue from other sources than land assessment should also be noted. 

The education table should contain a list of all colleges, schools, and villago schoolSi wHIi 
the average attendance at tlie time being. ^ 

The mortuary table will contain all details available from the time the returns were first set 
on foot. 

There should be a map for each tchseelee or pergunnah showing diief towns, markets, and 
police posts, and the outline of the revenue and civil subdivisions, the customs liue, canals 
and rajbiihas, railways, and main roads.” » 

The onlj result of these instructions between 1868 and 1874 has 

been the publication of three District 

The present work undertaken. . it»i tx'. . . 

aVIenioirs— the llulandshahr District, by 
Knar Lachntaii Singh ; Mutlira, by Mi*. F. S. Growso, C.S. ; and 
Dobra Dun, by Mr. G. Williams, C.S. The first part of the Ghdzipur 
Memoir, by Mr. Wiltbn Oldham, C.S,, has also been published. 
Up to 1871 nothing had been done, and early in that year the 
Lieutenant-Governor, dissatisfied with the progress that had been 
made, directed me to collect materials for a Avork which should 
form a counccting link between the elaborate District Memoir and 
the slight notices to be found in books like “ Thornton’s Gazetteer.” 
I was referred to tlie Berars’ Gazetteer as affording a fair example 
of what was intended, and directed to give in the fewest words a 
description of each district, its products, and its people in such a 
way as not to trespass on the ground assigned to the Disitrict History 
that Avas still expected from every district. Details of every kind 
were to be avoided, results alone Avere to be indicated, and a limit 
was to be placed to the length of each district notice consistent 
with the position allotted to the Gazetteer in the general scheme. 

Acting on these instructions, in April, 1871, I dreAV up and.cir- 
^ ^ . ciliated to all District Officers a series of 

Gazetteer Queries. 

queries* on the points concerning which 
information was considered necessary ; and again in March, 1872, 
in consequence of instructions received from the Government of 
India, certain additional queries were also sentlo the same officers. 
Both of these are given beloAV, the queries of 1872 being noted by 

IjpdiCkoiiS ' 

PART I.— GEOGRAPHY OP. THE DISTRICT. 

1. Name the district or tract in .English and Vernacular; its boundaries; area in squato 
miles and acres; natural divisions, as into lowlands and uplands; administrative divisions, 

^ Chiefly based on the Admiralty Manual of Scientific Inquiry and the instructions isstiedl 
by the Royal Geographical Society, 
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ancient an3 exiatinpr, as airkara, mahala, parganahs, &c ; its thaiias and munsifls, arranged from 
ncf th-\vc8t to south-east; the configuration of the district and its superficial appearance, whe- 
tiler wooded or bare, increase or decrease of jungle, waste, and ** usar.*' 

2. Mountains, hills, their names, arrangement, and direction, height, form, and slope. 
Plains may be divided into undulated and level, maraliy and dry, cultivated and waste, sandy, 
loamy, or black soil, Giv« the jungles and ravines, their size and direction, with any plana 
that may have been proposed for the reclamation of waste. 

3. lUvers and cjinals, their origin, course, recipients, affluents, velocity, uses for naviga- 
tion or irrigation; large towns or marts on each bank, from their entry into the district or tract. 
Remarks arc solicited on the formation of the beds, of rivers, the soil of the beds, rock, sand, 
clay, or vegetable mould; action by erosion or diluvion; alluvion; any remarkable churs or 
islands, and the rules obfierved in settling disputes between riparian proprietors. 

Nature of the banks — shelving, abrupt urgently sloping; any rapids, eddies, sinking of 
the river into a subterranean cliaiinel, shoals, rocks, ferries^ fords iti the rains, height of re- 
markable floods above ordinary level, inundation, a cause of fertility or not, whether sand or 
loam is deposited, quality of the water where analysed, colour ai;d temperature; how long and 
how far navigable for vessels of 100 maunds burtiieii and upwards. 

Cawu/s.— Give their length and how far used for irrigation, navigation, and as sources of 
water-powers. Has the deterioration of the land from the efflorescence of “reli” followed their 
introduction into your district ? Local trade returns of canal navigation and irrigation would 
be interesting. The history, when recorded, when opened, what projects arc still incomplete. 

Lakes, Jhils, — Their form, length, breadth, circumference, surf. ace, depth, colour, 

temperature, affluents, outlets, currents, remarkable phenomena, effect on health. 

The uses to which the water of the district is put, if any, will be entered under the heads 
of navigation, irrigation, and fialieries. 

[The rivers navigable during the rainy season by boats of the smallest burden used for 
commerce, stating wliat that burden is. Also add to the same whether any lakes are naviga- 
ble at all seasons of the year or not, and by bo.ats of what size; and indicate the lines of drain- 
age, noting any succession of jhils or mar.shes by which the surface-water finds its way 
through or out of the district.] • 

4. Hallway stations in or nearest to the district and their distance from the sudder or 
principal station; the principal roads of commercial or military importance, their length, and 
direction, tables of distances from the principal station of all places having over 2,000 inhabit- 
ants, or which from any particular reason will find a place in the Froviucial Gazetteer; relat- 
ive importance of the lines of communication ; markets requiring new roads or which might 
be itnproved by local public works. 

[Mention the principal lines of roads in the district, with their total mileage and annual 
cost, distinguishing between those under the Public Works and those under local management. 
Arc there any other means of communication such as railways or canals? If so, their mileage, 
and in the case of canals a brief account of the history, traffic, profit, length and depth, is 
required. Have any large markets or centres of industry sprung up upon the principal routes 

traffic? Canyon mcrjtion any cases of small railway stations having rapidly grown into 
scats of commerce? Please obtain from the jailway authorities the amount of traffic — i.^., 
number of passengers and weight of goods— which the district supplies to the railway stations, 
if any, within it. 

6. Do the crops suffice for the local wants only, or are there any important supplies ex- 
ported? If so, is there evidence of any accumulation of coin taking place In consequence of 
the balance of trade being in favour of the district. In what manner arc such accumulations 
employed, i.e., whether hoarded, used as ornaments by the women, or employed as capital in 
trade, manufactures, or the improvement of lands? State the current rates of interest in (a) 
small transactions, v?hcrc an article is given in pawn as security ; (fi) in large transactions, 
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with a mortgage upon movable property; fc) ditto, with mortgage upon houac or lands; (J) 
in petty agricultural a<lvancc8 upon personal security ; (c) ditto, with a lien upon the crow; 
and (f) also state what would be considered a fair return for money invested in buying an 
estate. Are there any largo Native banking establishments in the district, or are loons chiefly 
conducted by village shopkeepers? 

6. Give a ]i>t of any important societies or institutions in th^ district, t.c., educational 
c?stablislmicnts, literary and political Bociciics, establishments for relief of the poor, and religi- 
ous estabUshnients for the inaiutenancc or spread of their respective tc^acts. Also state the 
number of prinUiig presses in the district, witii the language in which they print. 

Give a stMtenient showing the number of Magisterial Courts, number of Civil Courts, 
including Ucvcuuc Courts and Deputy Collectors empowered to hear rent suits, .and number of 
Covenanted Officers at work throughout the year for the following years ; — 1803 , or first year 
of which records remain, 1850 - 51 , 1860 - 61 , and 1870 - 71 .] 

PART II.— PRODUCTIONS OK THE DISTRICT. 

1. Lists in Vernacular and English of any remarkable animals in your district; any large 
sorts of game; the number of deaths of men and cattle from wild animals and snakes for any 
year; what system of rewards exist for their destruction ? any trade in birds, skins of wild 
animals, wild fow’b &c. 

2. Any particular breeds of horned cattle ; describe them, their use and price. The cost 
of the bullocks ordiriarilj’^ used for agricultural purpo.sesin your district of horses, slud and native, 
mode of breeding, feeding, &c , conipirisini between cost and practical value of both. Detail 
any schemes that have been adopted for improving the breed, such as importation of bulls and 
stallions, and the results ; same as to sheep, goats, and camels. 

3 . Names in English and Vernacular of the fish usually caught and used in your district for 
food or oil ; appliances for catching them ; in what rivers, and at what times ; to what extent 
is fish consumed for food, and by what classes ; its price. 

4 . Scientific botany need not. be attempted. Give the names in English and Vernacular 
of the principal crops grown in your district, their average produce per acre, and value, season 
of sowing and reaping, and the cost of production per aero (including rent of* land) : — 

Cereals -as wheat, barky, rice, &c. 

{h) Pulses— as peas, gram, See 

(c) Fibres— as hemp, river weed, cotton, rnUnj. 

(d) Oil-sccds — as till, mustard, &c, 

(e) Dyes — as indigo, salflow'cr, &c. 

(f) Millets — as^Indian-corn, l»ajra, 

(^) Garden vegetables— as ginger, pepper, potatoes, melons, &c. 

(//) Miscellaneous— sugar-cane, pan, opium. 

Name the varieties of rice grown where it is the staple rain-crop, the time of sowing and 
cutting each crop. Give as near as you can the area under cultivation of each kind named. 
The export of oil and seeds ; any jungle produce. 

[5. Note any improvements which have taken place in the iinality of the staple crop grown, 
or any extension of its cultivation which has taken place in the last twenty years. Have supe- 
rior cereals been substituted for inferior ? Or has there been any increase in cotton or other 
cultivation, followed by decrease of food-grains? Mention the different names of the staple 
crop in the various stages of its growth, from the scctU until it is cooked, and the preparations, 
solid and liquid, made from it, with the local prices of these preparations in standard measures. 
Give the present wages of coolies (1871-72^, agricultural day-labourers, smiths, bricklayers, 
and carpenters, as compared with wages since 1850. Compile from the pricd-lists the present 
prices of the*8taple crops of your district compared with past ^mes, going back asrfar as pos- 
sible : those for 1850, 1860, and 1870-71 should be given. Append a copy of the returns of 
food prices for the last ten years called lor by the Secretary of State in 187 L 
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6« Flcaso state the local weights and measures of tlme« of grain, of solids, of liquids, of 
distance, and of land, with their equivalents in English weiglits and measures. Is your district 
i^bjeot to blights, floods, or droughts ? If so, give an account of thcin, their causes, action, and 
extent, and the remedies used or capable of being used to counteract them. Give a short ac- 
count of the last great famine in your district, its local causes and severity, the maximum prices 
' of food, and a moiithl v r^urii^ of prices from its beginning to its close. State whether prices 
have returned again to their*' ordinary rates. Give an idea as to the point of distress, and os 
to the local rates of prices at which you consider that famine-rates arc reached in the dis- 
trict, and Government relief operations become necessary. Are the means of external commu- 
nication of the district with other jjarts of the country suflicieut to avert tJie extremity of 
famine by importation?] 

7. Cost and source* of building materials, stone, brick, wood, litnc, &c. ; quarries, their 
management, use, cost of produce, &c. ; kiinkur, its average cost per 10.) cubic feet stacked on 
a road, cost of metalling a road per mile 12 feet wide and inches deep. [Give an account of 
any mines in the district, either worked at present, or which have been worked in funner 
times. And an account of any industries carried on under European supervision, with the 
number of labourers employed or profits yielded ; also the estimated annual value of both 
European and Native manufactures in the district.] 

PAKT IJL— THE INHABITANTS OF THE DISTRICT. 

1. Give the population of each town in the list for insertion in the Provincial Gazetteer. 
Distribution generally into town and country in the district ; compare with former census in 
1854, with such corrections as to caste and employment given in the census of 1865 as further 
enquiries in your district may have occasioned ; read over the accounts of the castes in your 
district given in Elliot’s Races of the North-Western Provinces, in your library, and see what 
additions or corrections you can make. Give a sketch of the system of punchayuts in your 
district ; local institutions j local officers, as chowdries of trade, &c ; how far they are recog- 
nized and utilized. [Any symptoms of a change from agricultural to urban life and trade, or 
vice versa ] Kind of food, amount, and cost, used by each class of society, such as labourers^ 
petty traders, mahajuns, &c. 

2. Houses for dwelling, style, cost, and appearance ; average number of occupants to each 
house among the urban and rural inhabitants. Usual style adopted f ir buildings for worship. 

3. Any peculiar dialects spoken in your district : a vocabulary including the numerals, 
names of relationship, and the more common articles of daily use would be acceptable. 

4. Tenures of land; describe and classify those in your district. In connection with Section 
2 of Part II., describe the mode of husbandry, the ijnplements used ; [exports and imports of 
agrioultural produce, increa.se and decrease of cultivated area, condition of the agricultural 
classes j changes of proprietary right ;] the dissolution of oM farms and talookas, the fall of old 
influential families and rise of new ones; all peculiarities of the agricultural population, their 
tribe and caste, early history, present state, rank, and character should be shown for the districts 

[5. Docs the district contain any wide uncultivated pasture-grounds ? If so, give their 
situation, extent, and yearly value. Are there many people in the district who live by pastur- 
ing cattle in the forest ? Mention any important facts regarding the material condition of the 
cultivators. What would popularly be called a large, a middle-sized, and a small holding fora 
peasant ? State the extent of land cultivable by a single plough, and whether the plough keeps 
one OP two pair of oxen at work. Would a holding of five acres enable a cultivator to Uveas 
well as eight rupees a month would ? Are the peasantry generally in debt? Are the lands 
chiefly held by tenants-at-will, or by cultivators with a right of occupancy under Act X. of 
1359 ? Mention, if possible, the proportion of the latter to the former, and of both to cultiva- 
tors holding at fixed rates. Wha^roportion of the district is held by small proprietors who 
occupy and cultivate their own lancR without either a zemindar above them, or a sab*ho!der or 
labourer of any sort under them? 
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was taken in band, the adoption throughout of the rules of 1870 
was sanctioned hy Government. The revised rules of 1872 do npt 
materially differ from those of 1870, and as they are now in force* 
I give them here 

RULES FOR TRANSLITERATION. 

Evert) letter in the vernacular must l>e uniformly rqyresented hjn a certain letter in 

the Itoinan character as follotvs:-— 

Vowels. 


Persian. 

Df.vanagari, 

Roman. 

Pronunciation. 

Initial. 

Non-initial. 

Initial. 

Non-initial. 




1 

'' (z.abar) 


not. expressed. 

a 

As in 

woman. 

i 

1 


T 

1 

il 


father. 

1 

r 

,(7.cv) 

K 

T 

i 


bit. 

4 



'l 

f 

i 


machine. 

» 

j 

* (pesli) 



n 


pnll. 


S 

5 


cs 

r 

ll 


rude. 

4 




0 

3? 

Srey. 

il 

ior J 



ai 


aisle. 


3 

% 

T 

o 

. » 

1 

hole. 

3» 

✓ 

3 

% 

i I 

an 

Asom in house (uecirl v > . 
being a combination of 
the a and u above. 


Consonants. 




% 

4f 

Persian. 

Devanagabi. 

Roman. 


51 

b 

•i 


bh 



ch 


‘ Gazette, N.-W, 1’., October 3, 1874, pp. 1782'38, 






% I’khsian. 


DeVANA(JAR1. 


Roman. 


A or j 
ajj or A'5 


^ or ^ 
q or ^ 
waiitiiiif 


or j 


W or visa l ira 


^ or j 
or ^ 


S', ^ or aimswara 


, or jj 


I or S 


, tf“ o*’ 


f > or ^ 


7T or ^ 
^ or 2 
^ or 3 


w or V 


"' > > > t,** or i» 


wanting 


omitted, the accompanying 
vowel only being expressed. 
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The only practical difficulty met with has been the consider- 
able number of cases where the spelling of the name of a* towp 
has not yet been so established as to leave room for no doubt as 
to which form is correct. In many instance|^ educated natives 
differ as to the form which the Hindi letters should assume when 
transliterated into Urdu. In these cases the rule has been followed 


of transliterating words having a Sanskrit origin as they appear 
, in Hindi, and words derived from Persian and Arabic as they occur 
in Urdd. Again, an unusual source of difficulty is presented by 
writers changing the spelling so as to suit some fanciful derivation 
of the name that they have evolved for themselves — a practice, 
however, not unknown in the west. Words such as'Raja and the 
terminations ^abad and -pur have not been accentuated, though 
they should properly be written Rdjd, -dbdd, -pdr. The termina- 
tion -Sink in proper names as Ram Sinh, &c., will be found as 
-iSingA,' though the correct transliteration* would show -Sinh. This 
has been done as the spelling adopted is well established and more 
closely represents the true sound than the other. .Jamuna is the 
correct form of Jamna ; but as I have found it most commonly writ- 
ten in the latter form, I have retained it. Fathpur is no doubt the 
correct form for the common Futtchpore; but the people hero 
universally insert an between the first and second syllable, and 
pronounce the word Fathipur, or .more correctly Fatihpur. There 
ore a few other similar cases of a slight departure from the strict 
rule§ of transliteration which are noted elsewhere, as mtm for man 
(maund),A;ucAcAa for AocAcAa, pukkaiov pakka^kunkuriov kahkar.^ 
&c. The present volume is practically the first printed in these Pro- 
vinces in which an attempt at accuracy in transliteration has been 
made. The errors of the press are consequently very numerous, 
notwithstanding the close and constant supervision of the Super- 
intendeut’of the Government Press and myself. • 

The replies received in answer to the queries have varied very 


01>jeot of tbe work. 


much both in value and character. In some 
districts they form- the main portion of the 


district notice as it stands ; in others, from the perfitnctory and 


careless manner in wtich they have been prepared, they have been 
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set aside as useless and misleading. On the whole, however, they 
iairly represent the information existing at. the present time, and 
clearly show that to carry out in its integrity even the limited 
schemie proposed^y the Circulars of 1871 and 1872 is at present 
utterly impossible without an immense amount of original investi- 
gation, for which time and opportunity are both wanting. I have, 
therefore, proposed to myself in the present volumes to give, in the 
fewest words compatible with clearness, a summary of the princi- 
pal facts concerning the physical geography, the products and the 
people of each district in these Provinces, as far as existing mate- 
rials will permit me to accomplish. I shall omit those subjects, 
however desirable some notice of them may be, for which I find 
that much original inquiry is necessary, or for which the existing 
information is untrustworthy or insufficifent. 1 trust, however, 
that, even with these defects, the district notices will form a sound 
basis for completing the original plan, as well as an accurate sum- 
mary of the facts concerning each district, the knowledge of which 
i$ essential to good administration. It would have been a far 
easier task to write a much longer notice of each subject had the 
restrictions imposed as to form and size permitted it. For the 
same reason of want of space, I have been obliged to refrain from 
comment or criticism, and leave the facts recorded to tell their 
own story. By the time that a second edition will be found 
necessary, the knowledge derived from a more extended experience, 
and an improved system of collecting and registering the vital 
and’ agricultural statistics, will perhaps enable me to fill up the 
gaps in the district notices, and to formulate the principles which 
must underlie the present heterogeneous mass of statistics, I need 
hardly add that, though compiled and published under the direo 
tiop of Governraent,*tho present volume is not intended in any way 
to express or indicate the opinion of Government on any matter. 
For matters of opinion the writer alone is responsible:; for matters 
of fact the District OflScers who have at various -times contributed 
their reports to the Board of Revenue. 

My acknowledgments are due to Mr. F., Fisher, C.S., who 
throughout has taken a very active interest in the portions of 
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this volume renting tbe Banda District. Mr. W. T. Martin, 
C.S., gave some valuable notes regarding the local history of 
the Hamirpur District. The notice of the Lalatpur District 
is based upon Colonel J. Davidson’s Settlemen|^Eeport ; that of 
Jhansion the report made by Mr. E. G. Jenkinson, C«S., on his 
predecessor’s labours ; and that of Jalaun on Cok>nel Ternan’s 
reports. Mr. Howe, C.S., . in Karwi, and Messrs Sturt, White, 
and Greenway in the Jhansi Division, have ^ also contributed 
some notes on their districts. I have to thank the Surveyor- 
General for the great care bestowed by him on tbe engraving and 
printing of the district maps. I would also specially acknowledge 
the aid that I have received from the Famine Narrative of Mr. F. 
Henvey, C.S., the Sanitation Reports of Dr. Planck,^ the old Settle- 
ment Reports, Aitchison’s Treaties, and, above all, the valuable 
records belonging to the oflSce of the Board of Revenue in Allahabad. 
Every effort has been made to render the accounts given in this 
volume as accurate as possible, and every page of the district 
notices has been submitted to the revision of the principal officer 
of the district to which it refers. Though the statistics have been 
frequently tested both by myself and others, I am well aware that 
all of them cannot be relied upon as absolutely correct. They 
may, however, be taken as the nearest approximations to the truth 
that we possess. The district maps are intended to show all lines 
of communication divided into metalled roads, raised and bridged 
roads, and fair-weather roads ; all police-stations, tahsflis, and 
villages containing more than 2,000 inhabitants, if of any local 
importance. An index at the end gives the spelling adopted in 
this volume, and that hitherto used in official documents, popular 
■histories, and the existing ^maps. This with the Glossary and 
General Index ought to remove any difficulty* from the way ofjthe 
most inexperienced. 

Few can understand the difficulties attending an attempt by 
onei person, within a limited time, to draw up an account similar 
to that accomplished by ari Ordnance Survey in Great Britain, 
bu^l^eriiig an area of nearly 85,000 square miles, and dealing 

1 liarkad (C. F.) wbete us«d. 
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with a poptilation of over thirty millbns.^ If I hive succeeded 
in bringing together much useful information, the credit is due 
to those who have, in almost every district, laboured to procure 
for Government dry mass of statistical detail without which 
no sound knowledge of the people can be acquired. Wherever 
I could I haV^ given all technical matters in the words of my 
authorities, with a reference to the documents that I have con- 
sulted, so. that any one who desires further information may he 
able to follow up the subject at his leisure and verify the state- 
ments made. It must be remembered that the Gazetteer has been 
compiled for practical use as a work of reference principally for 
District Officers, and that the antiquarian and historical notices 
of the British Districts and the neighbouring Native States are 
merely intended to give an outline sufficient for the purposes' of 
civil administration. Bundelkhand history would itself alone fill 
a volume were it properly gone into, and I commend that interest- 
ing country and its antiquities to those who have leisure and 
opportunity for the task, promising them that they will not be 
disappointed in the result of any labour that may be expended by 
them. 

} E. T. ATKINSON. 

^ The population of Great Britain aad Ireland in the middle of 1871 numbered 31,613|44S 
aouls, and that of these ProvinccB in the beginning of 1873 was 80,781,204. 



STATISMCAL AND DESCRIPTIVE AOCOUNT 

OP THE 

NORTH-WESTEEN PROVINCES. 


BUNDELKHAND. 

Part I. 

BuKSStiKHAND may be defined as the tract lying between the river Jamna on 
the north; the Ghambal on the north and west ; the Jabalpur and S^ar Divi- 
sions of the Central Provinces on the south, and Biwa, or Bhagelkhand, and the 
Mirzapur hills on the south and east. It is watered by the rivers Jamna, 
Ghambal, Betwa, Dhasdn and Ken, and comprises the British Districts of 
Hamirpur, Jalaun, Jhansi, Lalatpur, and Banda; the treaty States of Orchb&, 
or Tehri, Datiyi, and Samthar, and the following States held under sanads and 
grants from the British Government, and bound by deeds of allegiance, viz . : — 
Ajegarh, AHpura, the Ashtgarhi or Hashtbhdya Jagirs of Dhurwahi, Tori 
Falhpur, Bijna and Pahari Bankd ; Baronda, B&wani or Baoni, Beri, Bihat, 
Bij&war, Charkhdri ; the Chaubiydna Kalinjar jagirs of Bhaisaunda, Kdmtd 
Bajola, Nayagaon, Paldeo, Pahra, and Tardon ; Chhatarpur, Garrauli, Ganri- 
hdr, Jasd, Jigni, Khaniyd Dhdnd, Lughdsi, Kaigaon Bibahi, Pannd and Sarild, 
each fif which is separately noticed. The States of Bhagelkhand are Biwd, 
Eothi, Maihar, Ndgaudh or Uchahara, and Suhdwal. 

The general history of this tract is gathered from traditions, inscriptions, 
Hiatoiy : Tradition- the writings of Musalmdn historians. Tradition almost 

al -IDrtory. universally points to the Gonds as having colonised the 

moi^ westom parts of Bqndelkhand, the Jhansi and Lalatpur Distriotsj and to 
tibe Parihdrs and Kdtis as their successors in Jhansi. After the Gond^ and 
beftnre the advent of the Musalmdns, all acknowledge a period of Chiandel 
snprenuK^, v^hen' tho. great irrigation works of the Hamirpur District were 
^Bsfruoted, -^e forts of ^almjar and .Ajegarh, and the noble temples of Kha- 
jiGri&u and Mabo ba wero hnilt^ and prosperity reigned, until the time of the 
KnlWRiadan invations, whi(^ go weakened the ChaRdels as to leave them imd . 
the prey to thg-warlike Bnndelas. Then came the Marhattas, 



after them the British. We shaU zto\r tom to the historical and nqyipu- 
I montid remains that hare come down to*iis, and try to discover how far tr»> 
ditioii is corroborated by the records they contain. 

Alnhist the earliest glimpse tliat we have of Bundelkhand is derived from 
Bnndelkhand as the accounts that have been collected by the Roman geo- 
known to the Romans. graphers, Ptolemy, who finished his great work on Geo- 
graphy about 151 A. D., mentions Kalinjar under the namct of Kanagora as 
.included in the kingdom of Prasiake, lying to the south of the Jamna. The 
othmr towns of the kingdom were Sambnlaka (Amba), Adisdara (Kune), 
Kindia (Bawari), Sagala.(Mirzapur), and to the north of the Ganges, Aninacha 
(Jhdsi), and Kbnaka (Hundia). ^ Tlio Sandrabatis occupied tlie upper and 
middle course of the Tamasa (Tons) in upper and central Bundelkhand, the lower 
uortion belonging to the Prasii. The name of the country was Kandravati, 
and the towns were Emgalathra (Pathat), Nadabandagor (Putrahat), Tamasis 
(Sirey), and Kuraporina (Tiwari). The last is most probably to be identified 
.with the Karanbel near Tripura (Tewar), the capital of Chhedi in Gwaliar.® To 
the west of Bundelkhand were the Pprv'aroi (Pramars), and to the north-east 
of these the Bolingai, belonging to an ancient Kshatriya tribe w'ho originidly 
had their home in lower Rajasthan. 

It would be foreign ■ to our pui’pose to inquire here how far the great 
Early history from Gupta dynasties held sway in Bundelkhand, as their history 
inscriptious. more correctly be considered with the history of the 

Dudb and the districts comprising the Benares Division. This much may, 
however, be said, that the records of those dynasties claim for them a kind of 
snzerainty over the country between the Jamna and the Narbada, atod connected 
with them We have several coins belonging to the NAga kings of Nai’war and 
Bundelkhand. 

It is stated in the Vishnu Purana that “ the nine Nagas will reign in Pad- 
m4vati, K&ntipuri and the Guptas of Magadha along the Ganges to Prs^&ga- 
and Saketa and Magadha.’’ Padmdvati is identified by General Cunning;; 
ham with Narwar on the Sindh, and Kdntipuri with Kutwal or KutwAr, on the 
Ahsan river, twenty miles to the north of Gwaliar. The NAgas must, there-r 
fore, have ruled over the whole country lying between the Jamna and the tipper ■ 
course of the Narbada, from the Ohambal to the KayAn or Ken on the east^ an 
extent of about 1,800 square miles, of which Narwar occupies a central aud 
most commanding position. It was near this city that most of the coins belong- 
ing to the NAga dynasty were discovered. Ganapati NAga is mentioned on the 
Allahabad column as one of the kings of Aryavarta, subject to Samudra Ghipta., 
(Oir. 150 A. D.), aud it is of this prince, or Ganendia, that the coins are 

> iThe Ideotiflcations are those made by lAssen in bis Indische Alterthooiskaade, Leipzig,’' 
18S8. SUention^byDr.F.Hall, J.A. S., Ben.,XXXL,U5— 7$theoldeapitalofEani6TatL 



numerous. The legends on hk coins are also in the yeiy sliim charaoieiT' 
as that of the Gupta coins and inscriptions ; and generallj the1il%^c^^ 
copper coins of the whole dynasty are to be found on the sitter coi^s of the 
Guptas themselves, or on those of their acknowledged contemporaries. The 
names, as far as they Bare been deciphered, are here given in tentative order ; — 


1. Bhima Ndga, 0 A. D. 

2. Kha**(filharjjura) 25 A. D. 

3. Va**(Varma Vatsa?) 50 A. D. 

4. 8kanda Ndga, 75 A. D. 


5. Vrihaspati Ndga, 100 A. D. 

6. Ganapati or Ganendra, 125 A. D. 

7. Vydghra !N4ga, 150 A. D. 

8. Vasu NAga, 175 A. D. 


General Cunningham places Dova liiAga as ninth in his list, and with him 
closes the first dynasty at Narwar known to us. ^ v 

Though not expressly mentioned, it may fairly be gathered from the fact 
TonunSimsofEran f'he same family ruling in Eran in Bhupal on the south 
. and Gwaliar. andatGwaliar on the north that the intermediate country 

comprising western Bundclkhand was also subject to the same dynasty. On a 
colossal figure of a boar at Eran representing Vishnu’s boar ('VarSAaJ incarna>' 
tion ( avatar), wc have an inscription^ giving the name ToramAna as that of the 
ruler of the country now known as BhupAl and southern Bundelkhand. This 
ToramAna would appear to have dispossessed or succeeded Budha Gupta, one of 
the last of the Gupta kings, whose date, as far as is yet known, correspond^ 
with 243 A. D. 


Lassen considers ToramAna as merely a lieutenant of his TathAgata Gupta ; 
but, on the other hand, coins have been discovered bearing the name of ToramA- 
na, and from the jealousy always shown in regard to the minting of money, this 
fact alone would lead one to suppose that ToramAna must have been at least 
more than a mere viceroy. ^ If to this we couple the fact of his son, Pashu- 
pati, succeeding him at Gwaliar, we may safely affirm him to be the founder of a 
dynasty that supplanted the NAgas of Narwar and became independent of the 
Guptas of Kananj. Mr. Thomas, who reads the date 180 on a coin in his posses- 
sion bearing the name of ToramAna, considers ‘^that the degradation of the type 
of ToramAna’s imitation of the Gupta peacock coins places him without doubt 

I^See J. A. S., Ben., XXXIV., 118 : Arch. Sur., India, 11., 867. General Cunpinghom 
thinks that Naiwar must have remained subject to the Guptas until near the clo.se of their 
dynasty, about A. D. $78, when their sovereignty to the south of the Jamna fell to ToramSna. 
Nuwar subsequently fell to ^nauj, and after ToraraSna, a Kacbhwaha dynasty became indepenr 
dent there and in Gwaliar. In 1261 A. D., one Chahada Deva (Jahir Deo) was Rajf of Narwar» 
and was conquered by Basir-ud-din Mahmud, King of DelhL He was succeeded by Asalh 
Deva, Gop&la, and Ganapati respectively ; the last was reigning in 1298 A. D. Narwipr then 
became rabject to the Mnsalmdn rulers of Malwa till wrested from them by the Tomars of 
. Gwaliar, under whom it remained until its capture by Sikandar Dodi in 1606 A. D. For a descrip- 
tion of the ruins of Narwar and && account of its history, see General Cimningham’s Ardueo^ 
logical Beport, XL, 807—826. S J. A. S., Ben., Vll, 684; XXX., 14, 139, 967, .863; the 
Tfaap&Di of Frlnsep.- 8 j; A. a, B^., 2JUV., 614; XXX., 876. 
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as a snccessor of Badha Gupta, as olearly as the absolute identity of the style of 
the silyer pieces bearing Budha Gupta’s name places him as a dose suocessot of 
Eumira and Skanda Gupta.” If this 180 be referred to the initial year of the 
Sdkd era, as would appear on all considerations the more correct identification, 
then Toram&na would have been reigning in 258 A. D., dt 315 Sanvat. Babn 
Bajendralala Mitra notices nn inscription recording the dedication of a temple 
to the sun in the fifteenth year of the reign of Pasbupati, son of Toram&na, by 
one Matricheta. The name of the hill on which the temple was erected is said 
to have been Gopdhvya, which is clearly to be identified with a portion of the 
Gopagiri, Udayagiri, or Gwsiliar hill. Several coins of tins prince, similar in 
character, device, and execution to those of Toramdna, have been discovered in 
Gwaliar.^ Both Bajendralala Mitra and General Cunningham consider the 
Toramdna of Gwaliar and Eraii to be identical ; and the former further makes out 
that, towards the end of the fifth century of our era, a king of the same name, with ’ 
a son called Pravarasena or Pashupati, reigned in Kashmir, with whom also the 
Toramana of Eran' is identical. This Pravara was the fourth in the direct line 
from Meghavahana, who, according to his chroniclei's, extended his arms from 
Kashmir to where the Ganges passes into the sea. He is said to have restored 
Mdlava to Siladitya, alias Pratapsila, son of Yikramdditya, who had been for 
some time deprived of his kingdom by his enemies. There are, however, so 
many difiSculties in the way that we cannot consider this identification as more 
than merely possible.^ 

From the third to the eighth centimy of our era it is as yet Impossible to 

give a connected account of Bnndelkhand history. The 

Prc-C3iandel Hia- „ . . i . i -xt. • ix '' 

toiy. Toramanns, who succeeded the JNagas m the countnes 

watered by the Sindh and the Parbati, and in Eran and Gwaliar, have been 
noticed. The Chinese traveller Hwen Thsang, who visited the court of Harsha 
Yarddhana, King of Kanauj, about the middle of the seventh century, however, 
records the fact that the king had reduced the whole country lying between the 
Jamna and the Karbada rivers. From Musalm&n historians we learn further, 
that after the death of Harsha great religious troubles arose throughout India. 
It is at this time that many of the Rajpdt families who played a conspicuous 
part in the later history of Eastern India appear to have risen into power. !the 
Cbandels of Mahoba and Khajurihu, and the Kachhw&has of HarWar rad 
Gwa,liar, within and adjoining Bundelkhrad, may be mentioned amongst the 
tribes who trace back their accession to power to this'period. 

As bearing on the history of Bnndelkhand rad that of the Native States 

^ J. A.* S.| Bod.| Xy XUV.y 124 j Axcli. Hep., XI.| 372. s J, S*. Bcn.^ X 3S3 $ J. 

Bom., VI., 220. The following ai'o the dates assigned to Tonundna hy different writers s— 
Professor Wili^n, S7-a B. C. ; Troycr, 38-2 B.O. ; Cwningham, 41S A. D ; Hall, IIO-ISO A^D, 
Bajendralala hBtra, nffddle of fifth centnry ; Dr, Bhfo .Dajf, 'serenth century. 
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ttdjoining it, this would appear to be the place to give a idiort retumd of the list- 
ing materials relating to the countries lying to the west, notably Dh&r and 
M&lwa, as having inflnenced in no small degree the history of the tract with 
which we are more immediately concerned. The inscriptions referred to in the 
following notes in mbny cases attribute to the sovereigns in whose honour, or 
by whose order, they were written paramount authority over the country now 
known as Bundelkhand, but at that time bearing other names. To what ex- 
tent, over what, tracts, how long, and in what order these princes ruled are 
questions that cSnnot, as far as our researches have gone, be satisfactorily 
answered. ^ 

Babu Bajendralala Mitra, in his admirable article on the Bhoja Baja of 
Dh&r and his homonyms,* mentions five different Bhojas, of whom no monu- 
mental record exists. In the Eigveda Sanhita, tlie name refers to the sacrifice- 
loving sons of Suddsa ; in the Mahabhdrata, to a king, the foster-father of Eunti, 
the mother of the Pdndavas. Colonel Wilford mentions one as a vassal of King 
Jdrasandha, who invited the Magas to his dominions and gave his daughter 
to one ; hence the Bhojakas.* Stirling mentions Bhoja of Orissa, who reigned 
180-53 B. C. ^ Bhoja is mentioned in a romance, named Bhanumati, as father- 
in-law of Vikrama. ® Three Bhojas arc described by Tieffenthalcr as r uling 
in Bengal.* 

Passing over these as hitherto undetermined, we come to the first Bhoja, 
whose era may be ascertained with certainty. Colonel Tod, following a Jain 
manuscript, says ho fiourished 631 Sanvat (574 A. D.)^ Ho was a Pramdr, 
and ruled in Mdlwa (Mdlava). The Abbd Bertrand® gives one of the same 
name in Mdlwa in 542 Sanvat (485 A. D.), and Tieffenthalcr® gives another, 
426 Sanvat (369 A. D.), both of whom, Bajendralala Mitra considers, are probably 
the same as Tod’s Bhoja. Prinsep, following the Ain-i-Akbari, places Bhoja 
the successor of Munja in 483 A. D., and identifies him with Tod’s first Bhoja. 

Tod’s second Bhoja lived in 721 Sanvat (664 A. D,) According to the Ait- 
pur inscription he was son of Gohaditya, and the seventh ancestor in a direct 
line from a sovereign of the name of Kdld Bhoja, who was followed, after eight 
generations, by Sakti Kumdra, 1034 Sanvat (977 A. D.) This prince is called the 
Vriddha Bhoja, and it is probably to him that we owe the several works which 
are ascribed to a Baja Bhoja as their author.'” This Bhoja was a contem- 
porary of Mdnatnngasuri and Mdura, the poet, and probably also of ^tliB poet 
Bdnd. In an inscriptioh noticed by Professor, Wilson, '* referring to Jains of 

I These notes are merely giren as a rough guide to future inquirers, and the references 
in every case, if followed up, will show the authority for each statement wtniio 8 J. ,A. S. 
Ben., XXXII., 91. 3 As, Res., XL, S2. < As. Res., XV. SS9. * J. A. S., Ben,, XXXII., 

98. 3 Description del’ lDde,L, 479. 7 Bajasthiui,I.,800. 8. J. A. S., 1844,854. 9De- 
acrip. 10 Thonus’ Frinsepi ILj; 8S0. vU ifod, I., 808. U Colsbrooke £m., I, la 
i3As.BeB., XYLS91. ’ 
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Kewar, a Bhoja and K&1& Bhoja are mentioned as father and son, and their 
descendants for twenty generations are given to the year 1286 A. D., sa that 
they must be different from the Bhoja mentioned above. Kshiraswdmin of 
Kashmir cites a Bhoja as an author in 772 A. D., but he is not necessarily a 
king. ^ * 

General Cunningham * mentions a Bhojadeva noticed in an inscription found 
by him at Qwahar, bearing date 933 Sanvat (876 A. D.), whfch, he remarks, 
•nearly agrees with the date assigned to the great Bhoja by Ktllhan Pandit, 
viz.f 883 — 901 A. D. The Kanauj Bhojas are mentioned under Kanauj. The 
third Bhoja of Colonel Tod is the hero of the Bhoja-pravandhd, the Bhqja-ehampu, 
and the Bhoja-charitra, the Raja of Dhar. He is there said to have been the 
son of Sindhula, the grandson of Sindhu, and the immediate successor of Munja. 
Rajendralala Mitra writes: ® “ Munja, according to Ballala, the author 
of the Bhojorpravandha, was the younger brother of Sindhula, who bestowed 
the kingdom upon him in supersession of his son, who was then only five years 
old and utterly incompetent to assume the cares of state. The BJioja-charitra 
contradicts this statement, and makes Munja a foundling, who was brought up by 
Sindhu, and named after the grass munja {SaecJiarum munja, Roxburgh.) The 
two biographers agree in giving Bhoja a prosperous reign of fifty-five years seven 
months and three days, interrupted only for a short period, when a jog'i, or men- 
dicant, under pretence of teaching him the art of transferring one’s soul from 
one body to another, sent the king’s soul to animate the body of a parrot, and 
himself entered the king’s body and reigned in his stead. An accident 
enabled Bhoja, through the intervention of Chandrasena of Chandravati, to re- 
gain his mortal coil from the usurper, and he died a natural death,^ leaving his 
kingdom to his adopted son, Gajdnanda. The latter was childless, and with 
him, therefore, ended the glory of the Pramara race at DhAra. Chaitan Pala, 
a great zamindar of the Tuar lineage, was elected the successor of Gajdnanda, 
and his descendants reigned in Dhara for 214 years. ' ^ 

“ With the exception of the period of Bhoja’s reign, the whole of these state-, 
me&ts have been questioned. The story of Munja’s birth is purely mythical, 
designed more to account for the origin of his uncommon name than to narrate 
sober facts. Professor Lassen is of opinion that Munja was really the uncle of 
Bhoja, and. that he came to the throne by usurpation when his brother, Sin- 
dhula or whatever else was his name, was away from his cjapital on an expedition 
to the south. This may be to some extent inferred from the story which says 
that once, when an astrologer foretold that Munja wotdd take the kingdom from 
his brother, Sindhula ordered Munja-to be beheaded, and subsequently repenting 

iCohii^ke, II., itSO. 2 J. A. S, Sen., XXIX., S9ff. . .8 See slro J. A. S., Ben., 
jXXJI., (^^^ 248} XXVn., 76 } XXXIL, 87, 437 > Xi^XIIL, 828, 288, where the 

'j^Whole eadutustlrelj discussed. ^ « ; 
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of his rasli command, made his sceptre aver to him and retired to the south 
to found a kingdom of his own. The stoij of the jogi and his metempsychosis 
may likewise be set down to pure invention, or a poetical euphuism, for either 
a revolt at home or an invasion from the north, which compelled Bhoja to fly 
from his kingdom for a time ; and the accounts of his death and successors 
have been controverted by the testimony of authentic inscriptions recorded by 
his descendants. * The parentage of Bhoja, as given by his biographers, has the 
support of^anjiuscription found by Colonel Tod at Madhukargarh in Haranti, but 
it differs from'the biographers in giving the succession of Bhoja to a relative, 
Udaydditya, whose •descendants occupied the throne of Dhar for several gene- 
rations.” 

Another inscription ^ from a temple on the Wainganga, near Nagpur, gives 
a different genealogy. According to it, the founder of Blioja’s family was Vairi- 
sinha of the Pramara race, who was followed by his son, Bhimaka. Bhimaka 
was succeeded by Baja Raja or Bhoja, and he by his younger brother, Bbadra, 
father of Bhoja Raja II., who left his kingdom to Udayaditya, w'hose son, 
Nara Varmma Deva, recorded the inscription. But those names when com- 
pared with a copper tablet from Sattara, which has been edited by Lassen, were 
found to be incorrectly transcribed. 

This tablet opens with the origin of the Pramara race, and states that in it 
was born a king, Vairisinha, whose son, Siyaka,wa8 father of Munja and Sinha- 
raja. Munja succeeded first, and then Sinharaja’s son, the great Bhoja. No men- 
tion is made of the nine gems of his court. On the death of Bhoja anarchy ruled, 
till a kinsman, Udaydditya, ascended the throne. He was succeeded by his son, 
Lakshma Deva, who ruled from Mainak in the Himalayas to Ceylon, and from Gaur 
to Balkh, but can hardly have influenced the Pdlas of Kanauj. The Uyayini ® 
plates do not mention this prince, but go on to Nara Varmma Deva and Yaso 
Varmma Deva, whose two sons, Jaya Varmma Deva and Lakshmi Varmma 
Deva, succeeded. The Sattara plates call Lakshmi Deva brother of Nara 
Deva, and make the latter commute a grant of two villages into one, in which 
the former acquiesced. It is clear, therefore, that the latter probably held a'l 
appanage near Nagpur, subordinate to his brother in Malwa. He is, however, 
certainly here designated as son of Udaydditya. The question, therefore, arises 
whether the Bhoja mentioned is the great BJioja of the twelfth century. The 
Madhukargarh tablet .does not mention Munja, probably because he was not 
in the direct line, while the Sattara and Nagpur inscriptions make him the 
immediate predecessor of Bhoja and son of Siyaka, and Bhoja a son of Sinharaja. 
To confuse matters more, an inscription from Ujjayini ® and one from Indur * 
make Erishnaraja the first of a line of kings in Mdlwa, the second of whom 

IJ. A.8„ &Q 1 . V^6S9. a CoUbrooke, n., S9i7. 8 J. a. &, Ben , IX, SiS | XIY, 4 jif, 

4 Ibid, XXZ., IM. 
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war Yairisinha, iihe tihird a Siyaka^ and the fourth Vikpatiraja, aliat Amogha- 
▼arsha, aliat Yallabhanarendra. The last made grants in ipSl Sanvat (974 
A. D.) and 1036 Sanvat (979 A. D.), just when, according to the Sattara record, 
the capital of Malwa n^ust have been in the hands of Munja, or his immediate 
predecessor. To solve .l£e difficulty it has been snggestafl the Siyaka of 
the Sattara, Ujjayini, and Indur plates is but an alias of the Sindb^,0if the Madhu* 
kargarh monument and the Bhoja-pravandhaf and that Mui^ is 'a juckname 
of Ydkpati, alias Amoghavarsha, Sindhula being the alter effo of Sinharaja. All 
these records refer to the same time. The Sattara is dated 1161 Sanvat (1104 
A. D.) Nara Yarmma was succeeded inM&lwa by Yaso Yarmma, who celebrated 
the anniversary of his father’s death, 1191 Sanvat (1134 A. D.), by the donation 
of two villages, which was ratified by Jaya Yarmma, 1200 Sanvat (1143 A. D.) * 
Nara Yarmma, according to Bajendralala Mitra, must have died between 1180 
and 1190 Sanvat. If we allow him twenty-five years, and his father, Udaydditya, 
fifteen, the close of Bboja’s reign will be placed between 1140 and 1150 Sanvat, 
and the beginning about the commencement of tlie eleventh century, or 1 026 
A. D. It has already bc^ assumed that Ydkpati ruled in Malwa from his 
grants bearing date 1036 Sanvat (979 A. J).), and if any importance be attached 
to titles, his three immediate predecessors held sovereign sway. It must, there- 
fore, follow either that Vairisinha and his successors of the Sattara plate, 
including Siyaka, Munja, and Bhoja, ruled after Yakpati, within 980 to 
1083 A. D., or that the latter was identical with Munja. The former alterna- 
tive would give a century for four reigns, while wo have the authority of the 
Kumdrapdla-chanira to show that Munja was alive in 1079 /Sowwat (1022 A. D.), 
and tradition also gives a long reign to Bhoja, which Lassen accepts» Tfip dates 
of Bhoja’s successors are clear as above ; and records from Piplianagar and 
Sihor give Aijuna Yarmma, great-grandson of Yaso Yarmma, as ruling in 
1272 Sanvat (1215 A. D.) * 

Abulfazl, according to Prinsep, places the whole Chauhdn dynastjr of 
Mdlwa, occupying a period of about 140 years, between Jag-deva and Mal-< 
deva, the latter of whom, it is said, was dethroned by Shaikh Shah of Ghazni, 
fisther of Ala-ud-dioj in the year 866 A. D. Then comes a Dharma Baja Soud, 
Yazir in 1037 A. D. during the minority of Ala-ud-din, who is said to have 
put him to death, so 4hat Ala-ud-din must have reigned dose upon 200 
years (1). Nothing more valuable comes from the Muhammadan historians 
concerning this period of confusion. 

J*r6fessor HaU attempted to unravel this tangled web of facts and fictions, 
and made Bhoja a first cousin onoe removed of Y&kpatiraj of Phikd, both 
tysidironous and mutually independent, and Bhoja the founder of the 

i Golihiio^, II., *»»} A». Res., VIII., 248. s J. A. S., B«d., VH, 786 } 3. A. 0. S., 
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dynasty, though his ancestors may have been of some royal race.* This 
Bhoja reigned in 1042 A. D., and was succeeded by his son, Uday&diiya, and he 
byNara Varmma* (1104 — 1133 A. D.); then folio wed YasoVartnma® (1133 — 
. 1143 A. D.), Jaya Varmma,^ Vindhya Varmma, Subhata Varmma, and Arjuna 
(1210—1215 A.^D.).,. 

Professor.- i^all subsequently identifies Vakpati-wil^h 'Munja, and. refers to an 
inedited -insdrip.fiiOn ho met with at Udayapura in Gwaliar, which Sets forth the 
conquest’ of Triputa (see Riwa) by Yuvaraja. Bhoja of Dbara, according to it, 
was son of Sindhu (not Sinha), the younger brother of Vakpati. Vakpati had 
issue, Vairlsinha, and he a son, Harsha, and Hall thinks it probable that 
Bhoja’s accession was due to their having pre-deceased him. Thus, Vdkpati 
was paternal uncle of Bhoja, and ruled over the whole of Malwa, in which ho 
was succeeded by* Bhoja.® In A. D. 1042 Bhoja was still on the tlirone. We 


know not how soon ho may have ascended it after A. D. 993, when Munja 
or Vakpati, his predecessor, was as yet in ])Ower. The third inscription from 
Udayapura relates that in 1229 Sanrai (1172 A. D.) the reigning king was 
Ajayapala. A Baja of the name of Devapala has left it carved on the Udaya- 
pura temple w'ith the date 12(58 attached, which if Sdkd conosponds with 
1346 A. D., and if Sanvat, will be 1 2 1 1 A. D. ® Professor Hall asks, can he be of 
the same family with AjayapAla ? He ruled over Bhailla, now Bhclsa, which was 
doubtless a new kingdom formed out of the realm once ruled by Udaydditya, 
no traces of whose succession exists in Udayapura. 

We have next to Umx to the history of the Ghandels, and in connection with 
The Koehhwahas particularly to the history of Kalinjar and of 

end Chandels. Mahoba ; and to do this correctly we are obliged to snmma- 

' rise our knowledge of the successors of the Toramanas at Gwaliar and Narwar. 

Local tradition and the authority of the bards assign the building of the 
fort of Gwaliar to the year 275 A. 1). (332 Sa7ii'at), and make the founder’s 
name Suraj Sen, the petty Raja of Kiintalpuri or Kutwar. It is said that 
Sm-aj Sen was a leper, and that one day, when thirsty from hunting, ho drank 
of the water given to him by the Siddh Gualipa, who resided in a cave on 
Gopagiri. He was at once cured of his leprosy, and directing a fort to be 
built, enlarged the receptacle for the cleansing water, which is now known as 
the Surajkund. A similar legend is related concerning the founders of Kalinjar, 
Lafeitpur, and other towns in Bundelkband. The holy Sidhh gave Suraj Sen the 
new name of Suraj Pdl, and promised dominion to eighty-four of bis' descend- 
ants as long as they retained the name of Pal. Accordingly eighty-three of his 
descendants are recorded as Rajas of Gwaliar, with the name of P41, and 'the 


1 Colebrooke, II., 462. ®J. A. S., Bom., VI., 259. ’> Colebrooke, II., 224, 

4 J. A. S., Ben., V., 377 ; VI., 736. « J. A. S., Ben., XXXI., IN. « J. A. S., Ben., 

XXVIIL,!; XXXI., 114. 
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elghty-fourtb) named Tej Karan, the Dulha or bridegroom' piri||ce, is said to 
have lost the kingdom. A similar promise was made to :^e‘^’Chandels of 
Udahoba (see MaHoba) as long as they retained the name of Brahm or Yarmma, 
and the penalty was exacted in the person of Parmal. ^ Bajendralala Mitra, in 
noticing the list of PAla kings of Gwaliar given by P^re Tiplfenthiilef > * remarks 
that, allowing Totram&na and his son to have been suzerains, and the P&lds 
vassals, we know* not . whether, on the demise of the formei^ the latter as- 
sumed independence; but we find that in the t^ird q^t^rter of the ninth century 
they were placed in subjection to a BhojaJ^v^ ^^^VcI^ed hhnself a paramount 
sovereign, and who is said by Cunningham te'^iyo' been a>Tomar. ' His name 
occurs in an inscription found in a Yaishnava temple in Gwaliar. This records 
a grant of some land made in Sanvat 933 (876 A. D,), more than a century 
before the great Bhoja of DhdrA, predecessor of Udayiditya, and three centu- 
ries after the first (540 A. D.), and two after the second Bhc^a (665 A. D.) of 
Colonel Tod’s Jain manuscripts. Ho is, as already noticed, also different from 
tlie Bhojas of Bengal recorded by Tieffenthalor and the Bhoja of the Thanes- 
war inscription. ^ Almost every one of these styles himself a lord paramount ; 
but, judging from the date given, which may possibly be 733 Sanvat (676 A. D.), 
he may be either the soconi Bhoja of Colonel Tod, or one of the two Bhojas 
of Kauauj, who are known to have ruled over Agra, of which Gwaliar was then 
a portion. This Bhoja is said to have been lord of Tarkasth^na ; the names, 
too, have a foreign appearance, as Bailla Bhatta, Nakailla Bhatta. The unusual 
measure of quantity droni is also used here, which seems to have been peculiar 
to Gopagiii (Gwaliar). Tieffenthaler gives eighty-five Kachhwalia rulers in his 
list, commencing with Surajpal, by whom the fort was founded. Seventy-one Pali 
princes are made by him to reign 8(50 years, or an average of twelve years each, 
which would bring the last to the beginning of the fourteenth century (1303 A. D.) 
From another inscription we find one Mahondra Chandra, son of Mahadeva, on 
the throne of Gwaliar in 958, and Yajraduma twenty years after him. But as 
the former has not the royal epithets applied to him, there may be some doubt 
about his having attained the royal dignity. Of the latter, another inscription 
supplies us with some information. Tod relates that the descendants of Kusha, 

1 Inscriptions unfortunatefy contradict both these legends. Only four of the eight undoubted 
Kachhwaha rulers of Gwaliar boar the name of P&l, and few of the.Chandel rulers bear the 
name of Brahm. These stories are undoubtedly the invention of later years. General CSnn- 
ningham (Arch. Rep., II., 374) considers that the list of the eighty-four Kachhwaha Palas of 
Gwaliar is also a fabrication of later date. While giving it its value as a testimony to the 
length of Kachhwaha rule, which he estimates lasted from 276 A. D. to 1129, it cannot he 
considered correct, as we have evidence of the intervention of a Bhoja dynasty from 870 A. D. 
to 960 A. D., when Yajradama founded a tiew dynasty mentioned hereafter. The story of 
Tej Karan is given by General Cnnningbam (/6i<i, 376). * BernoiUll, Description de ITnde, 

I., 217 ; 3. A. S.,Ben., XXXI., 391. 3 Ibid, XXII., 673. General Cunningham retains the 

reading AiMivte 933 for the date. . - 
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son of fi^st settled at Bohtas, whence after a time they spread abroad as 

Kachhw4has or Ekaehchhapas, and taking Grwaliar on their way, occupied Am- 
ber (Jaipur). . V^'raddma, the son of Lakshmana, was a Jaina/and is said to 
have been a descendant of a Kachchhapa Ghata (the destroyer of the Kach- 
chhapas), and"^, be the first of his race who sounded his kettle-drnm in the fort- 
ress of Gwaliar. The Jaina figure on which the inscription was found has 
been dedicated b;f Yajraddma. i Tradition has it that'Tej Karaii^ the last of the 
Kachhwaha line,’ dnven from Gwaliar to Dhuiidhar by a Puar or Pari- 
hdr usurper, w’ho founSod '^dj^sty that lasted till Gwaliar was attacked by 
Altamsh in 1232 A.* J). 

Vajradama’s son became; a follower of Vishnu, and Ins successor, Kirttiraja, 
worshipped Siva, in whose honour he erected a temple in Sinhapaniya. * He 
is said to have reduced Mdlava to subjection. After him came Bhuvanapdla, 
famed for charity and his skill in archcry, and next Devapala, Avho was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Padmapula. Of him it is recorded that ho made expeditions 
to the south, that he warred against the demons (Raksliasas), and dedicated 
temples to several deities. Ho was succeeded by his nephew, Mahipala, with 
whoso praises the inscription is principally occupied. Mahipdla is said to have 
bestowed gifts on both the Jain and Brahmanic temples. Ho lived in 1093 
A. D., and was succeeded by Bhuvanapala, called also Manoratha, ® who is 
described as a Vaishnava who resided at Mathura, and was a protector of 
Kayasthas. He reigned but a short time, and was succeeded by his son, Madhu- 
sudana, who, in Sanvat 1101 (1104 A. D.), erected a temple to Mahadeva in 
Gwaliar. We have no inscriptions for nearly a century after this. According 
to Tieffcnthaler, Shams-ud-din wrested Gwaliar from the Puars and handed it 
over to a Tannvarien race of Rajpiits, who held it till Humayun’s time ; but 
Ferishta says the fortress was taken by Kutb-ud-din Aibak in 1193 A. D. On 
Kutb’s death wo find a Tomar prince opposing Aram, and subsequently yielding 
allegiance to Altamsh in 1232 A. D. The Tomars built the celebrated fortress 

> Bajendralala Mitra considers it probable that Vajradama was a Farihar, while General 
Cunningham considers him to hare been a Kachhwaha. There is no direct evidence in support of 
either estimate, but the balance of probability is in favour of the latter. Tradition allows of one 
Parih&r dynasty, viz., that coming in after the expulsion of Dulha; and lasting until the advent of 
the Muhammadans with a list of seven princes ; while the long period attributed to the Kachhwa- 
has may fairly be taken to bo in the main correct. 3 Both these last inscriptions are in 

characters intermediate between the Kutila and modem Dovantigarl. It may be mentioned here 
that the Kachhw&ha chiefs of Rampnr, Gopalpur, and Lahar in and adjoining the Farganah of 
Kachhw&hagarh, in the Jalaun District, have a similar tradition, and derive their origin from the 
same &mily as that from which the Baja of Jaipur is sprung. Tri^tion also ascribes to the 
Puars and Eattis a settlement in the Province in the earliest times and ^ Ithe former a few still 
remain in possewion of St villages near Jigni intheJhansi District. The name Manorath 

occurs alone in old characters on a portion of the temple of Nilkahth in Kalin jar. (J. A. S., 
Ben., XVn, (I), 171). 
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of Tomaragarh, or T&r^urh, and were probably the same as the Tannrariens of 
!ricffcnthaler. (See Gwaliar). 

, From other inscriptions we learn something more of the rulers of Bun^ 
' ■ The Chandels. delkhand from the ninth to the twelfth centuries of our 

era. An inscription found at Khajui'dhu in the Chhataipur State (see Khaju- 
RAHU) in a temple dedicated to Lalaji, bears the dates Sanvat 1056 (999 A. D.), 
which determines the date of King Dhiinga, and Sanvat 11?3 (1116 A. D.j, 
which was added during the jeign bf J aya Varairaa Deva. King Dhanga is said 
in it to have kept prisoners tlie spouses of the Rajas of Kasi (Benares), Kosala 
(Oudh), Kratha, Siuhala (Oeylon), Kantala, Andhra, Anga, and Radha (south- 
eastern Bengal). ^ The inscription consists 'of sixty-three strophes of a rather 
ambitions poem, evidently written by an acooinplished scholar and one well 
versed in the quaint conceits peculiar to the Sanskrit poetry of the period. It 
records the accession to 2 )Ower of the Chandratreya ^Chandel) Nannuka, who 
was succeeded by Valcpati, and ho by Vijaya, the great conqueror. The next 
in succession, was Rahil:i, a name given in the local legends and in Chand’s 
poems ainong^the Chandel kings. (See Matioba), To him succeeded Sri Harsha, 
also mentioned as a groat conqueror, and as having a wife (Kankuta) of the 
race of Ganga, and to hitn Yasodharma Deva. Dhanga was the son of this last 
prince by his queen Narma Deva, and after erecting numerous temples in vari- 
ous places, he is said to have obtained eternal beatitude by sacrificing himself 
at the confluence of the Jamna and Ganges in the one hundred and ninth 
autumn of his life. The original inscription purports to have been put up 
during the administration of the wise priest Yasondhara in the year 1056 
Sanvat (999 A, D.)® It was re-\vritten in fairer characters by order of 
Jaya Varmina Deva in 1173 Sanvat (1116 A. D.) An inscription discovered 
at Man, about ten miles from Chhatarpur,® records the existence of nine 
princes and their ministers from Dhanga to Madana Varmma, and was erected 
by the minister of that king. It has no date ; but as we have obtained the 
date of Jaya Varmma Deva (1116 A. D.) from the inscription above mentioned, 
and he was, according to the present inscription, the grandfather of Madana 
Varmma Deva, it may fairly bo put down to the middle of the twelfth century. 
The Dhanga of this inscription is said, like other Indian princes, to have . 
transferred the powers of the state to hereditary ministers, and in this case 
to Prabhdsa, who derives his origin from the sago Angiras; while in the first 
inscription the prime minister is callod Yasondhara. Frabhasa was also minister 
of the warlike Ganda Deva, son of Dhdnga, who is perhaps to be identified 
with the Nanda Rai of Ferishto, who attacked and killed the Raja of Kanauj, 

1 J. A. S.fBen., Vlli., 169. The name is there given as Bangs*') hut since the same cir« 
cainstanoe of self-immolation is related of Dhanga in the Man inscription, the name is reiidned 
os Dh&nga throughout. sProc. As. Soc., Ben., 1865, (i), p. 99. 9 As. Rea, XU., S6I, 

36 ^ 371 . 
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e&tablialied there by Mahmiid of Ghazni in 1021 A. D. Gauda was succeeded 
by VidyadhAra, and he by VijayapAla, both of whom are recorded to have 
been great conquerors. Sivanaha, son of Prabhdsa, was minister of Vidyadhdra^ 
and is said to have made all the princes of the earth tributary to his mastev.' 
He was succeeded by his son, Mahipula, who served under VijayapAla. Kirtti 
Varmma I., the son of VijayapAIa, had Ananta, the son of Mahipala, as his prime 
minister; of him* it is related that he was conspicuous apxong his contempo- 
raries for his knowledge of* the saored scriptures, his eloquence and his bravery. 
The king, over whom he had entii'e control, is said to have made use of him 
in every afPair.* To Kirtti Varmraa^ a passage in the projo^ne to the drama Pro- 
hodha-cliandrodaya of Krishna Misra may, probably, accdpding to Lassen, be 
referred; in it Kirtti Varmma is praised as a victorious prince and as the fore- 
head ornament of kings. ^ Although Gopala, by whoso order this drama was 
performed, is represented as a mighty prince, who received. the royal consecration 
from Kirtti Varmma, Gopala was, acconling to the more correct statement of the 
commentator, only his general, who had probably distinguished himself by his 
deeds as a commander, or was a vassal-prince under Kirtti Varmma. The pro- 
logue to the drama states that Kirtti Varmma had been conquered by the Paja 
of Chhedi, but was afterwards rescued by the favour of Vislmu. General Cun- 
ningham identifies the Ibija of Chhedi hero mentioned with Kama Kuldchuri, 
who was a contemporary of the Bhoja Raja of Malwa that reigned from 1000 
to 1055 A. D. Local tradition ascribes to Kirtti Varmma the excavation of the 
Kirat Sagar at Mahoba, if he be, as is most probable, identical with the Kirat- 
brahm of the local genealogy; and to him also is attributed the repairing of the 
fort of Kalinjar, if not its erection. (See Kalinjar). 

The name of the son and successor of Kirtti V armma is not known, the termi- 
nation ‘ Varmma’ alone being legible in the inscription. General Cunningham 
fills up the hiatus with the name Sallakshana, on an analogy with the same 
name mentioned subsequently. He is praised for his valour, for his knowledge 
of the Vedas, for having been a staunch friend of learned and pious men, and 
for his even administration of justice. Whether Ananta wa prime minister 
under him also does not appear from the inscription, which is here again im- 
perfect. It is, however, almost certain from the continuation of the history, 
because Ananta served his son, Jaya Varmma, as prime minister. It seems that 
Jayti Varmma had three sons, Vatsa, Vdmana and Pradyumna, besides others 
whose names have been effaced in the inscription, all of whom were either, set aside 
or overcome by Sallakshana Varmma, the brother of Jaya Varmma. Sallak- 
shana is said to have, however, provided them with appanages suitable to their 
rank, but after the death of Ananta, by suicide in the Jamna, he appointed a 

1 Lassen Ind. Alt., II., .783; Herm. Brockhaus* edition of the Prab. Chiad, pp. 9, 8, 6. See 
also Arch. Reps., II., 4S0i 
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person prime minister, with the title afpratiJiaTya, or “ punisher of the enemy,” in 
order to protect himself against them. It is said of Sallakshana, that during his 
father’s lifetime ho led an expeditioninto the Antarbed, or Duub, where he was 
defeated by the general of his brother,- who may have been a descendant of the 
<^p^a so eminent for his services to Kirtti Varmraa. yho kingdom of Jay a 
Varinma must have included Kliajnrahu, where ho caused the inscription of 
DMnga (Banga) to be renovated. He must also have possessed some territory 
to the north of the Jamna, because otherwise his general would hardly have 
fought there frith Sallakshana. His prime minister was probably of a family 
other than that of Ananta, as the sons of Ananta are not further mentioned in 
the inscription. The prime minister is merely said to have been well-born, dis- 
tinguished by his immense knowledge of tlie laws, his obedience to constituted 
authority, his honesty and valour. This unnamed officer continued to fulfil 
the same duties for Brithvi Varmma Deva, who is not said have been a son of 
Jaya Varmma. Prithvi Varmma Deva was succeeded by Madana Varmma. 
He had a minister, named Madana, who, by application to the conduct of foreign 
affairs and war, inereasod the dominion of his master. Madana Varmma reduced 
north-western Bundelkhand, and through his friendship the king of Kashi 
(Benares) is recorded to have been able to cjirry on the administration of his terri- 
tory. This may probably refer to Qovinda Chandra, who reigned from 1118 to 
1163. ^ He is also said to have annihilated the power of the over-bearing ruler 
of Mdlwa; but it is not clear whether Kara Varmma, who reigned till 1133, or 
Yaso Varmma, who sat on the throne till 1151), is intenaed. ^ Madana Vannma’s 
minister, Madana, not only aided his master himself, but his sons, Sridhara and 
Vidyadhara, with others whose names are not given, followed him the highest 
offices of the state. They were especially distinguished as generals, while the 
father was equally remarkable for his liberality towards Brahmans and temples. 
Allowing Jaya Varmma to have lived till 1120 A. D., the reign of his two suc- 
cessors may be brought down to 1157 A. D. The name of Madana Varmma 
occurs on another inscription erected by Raja Deva, who is called a great "king, 
and the worshipper of the feet of “ Madana Varmma, the learned, the king of 
kings, most wealthy, and King of Kalanjara.” 

The local bards universally make Kirtti Varmma II. the son and successor of. 
Madana Varmma, but General Cunningham possesses an inscription of Madana 
Varmma dated in 1163 A. D., and another of his successor, Paramdrddi Dfeva, 
dated in 1167 A. D., so that his reign must have embraced the short period of 
four years. The same writer considers the intervention of the name as very 
doubtful. ' 


1 As. Res., XV., 444, 461; 80 Lassen, but another inscription makes Govinda Chandra snze- 
juOn of M&lwa in 1120 A. D. See J. A. S., Ben., XXXI., 1 14. 2 J. A. S., Bom., Yl., 269 ; 

Colebrooke, Itiso. Ess., II., 229. 
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Of ParamardJi, or Parmal, we have an inscription, found iiear the temple 
of Nilkanth or Shiva, within the fort of Kalinjar, on an oblong black slab, now 
leaning against one of the pillars of the temple. Tile date of this inscription is 
open to question,^ but it may be set down at 1209 Sanvat, or 1152 A. D. (See 
Kalinjar, Mahoba). On his defeat by Prithiraj','the Chauh4n ruler of £)eUii> 
in 1183 A. D., Parmal’s dominions were confined to the. eastern portions of 
Bundelkhand and Mahoba ; Khajurahn and the western districts were annexed! 
to Delhi. Parmal made Kalinjar his residence, which had probably been in the 
possession of his family from the foundation of the dynasty in the latfeV part of 
the eighth century. He enlarged and be.autified the forts of. Ajegarh arid Kalin* 
jar, both of which contiiin memorials of his reign. Previous to the Chauhdn- 
Chandel war, the principal seat of the Cliandels was Mahoba, and their territory 
seems to have extended from the Jamna to the Narbada, and from Biwd to the 
Sindh river, and was bounded on the north by Gwaliar, arid ou^the westby Nar- 
war. The Kayasth prime ministei*s of the rulers succeeding Parmal seem alone 
to have left memorials of tlicir power; and the last Chandel prince, hitherto found 
to have been mentioned on the lapidary records of tlic period, is Bhoja Varrama, 
or Bhoja Brahma, under whom flourished the Kayastli Nana, hereafter noticed. 

The next source of information for the history of Bundelkhand is in the 
Muhammadan his- scanty notes of the successive invasions of Musalmdn gene- 
torians. with in the Persian histories. These are for 

tlie most part very vague, and give us few glimpses of the condition of the 
people, or the mode in which the actual government of the country was carried 
on. , The number and frequency of these expeditions, however, would lead us 
to suppose that at no time, up to the reign of Akbar at least, had the Musalmdns 
ever taken firm hold of Bundelkhand, which still remained under its native 
Chiefs, of whom family succeeded family, and race followed race, little influenced 
by tlio occasional presence of some energetic Musalmau adventurer, or the 
casual jiassage of Dellii troops to and from the Dakhan. 

This would appear to be true of Bundelkhand generally, but the stronger 
forts were frequently the object of attack, and Kalinjar, Chanderi, and Kdlpf 
were many times subjected to a long siege. Kalpi, the gate of the west, was in- 
deed strongly garrisoned by the Muhammadans, and, for along time was the head 
of a favourite Sirkar, and the usual starting point for expeditions to Bengal on the 
* one side and to the Dakhan on the other. (See Kalpi). Wo learn from the few 
records which have come down to us that, long before the downfall of the Cliandels, 
the princes of India were continually engaged in wars with one another ; the 

1 Some make out the date to be 1298 Sanvat, or 1241 A. D.; othera 1198 Sanvat, or 1141 
A.D. ; others, and more, probablj 1209 Sanvat, or 1162 A. D. There are inscriptiona o< 
Param&rddi bearing dates 1167, 1177, and 1178 A. D. J. A. S., Ben., XYIL, (I), 18^ (note), 
317 ; Fogson’s Boondelas, 166. 
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lust of conquest, tLe desire of attaining tlie proud distinction of universal 
sovereign, pride of race, and passion, were the real moving forces in these con- 
flicts, and prevented for a long time the union of the Hindiis in a confederacy 
which might possibly have to a certain degree stemmed, if not altogether prevent- 
ed^- the inroads of the western nations. . 

The quarrels and dissensions among the Hindi! rulers were further height- 
ened by the gift of the Delhi (Indraprastha) throne by the lest of the Tomars 
to his grandson, Prithiraj, the Chauh&n ruler of Ajmir. As the Raja of Kanauj 
was also grandson of the Tomar chief by another daughter, ho was deeply offended 
at the preference shown to his cousin, and sought in eveivy way to harass and 
perplex him by open war and covert intrigue. Shihdb-ud-din invaded India, and 
attacked Prithiraj between Thanesvar and Karnal in 1191 A. D., but was de- 
feated with great loss. Two years afterwards Shihdb-ud-ih'n returned, and by 
stratagem gained/ a victory against an immensely superior force ; Prithiraj 
was taken prisoner in the pursuit that ensued, and put to death. Tliis was fol- 
lowed in the next few years by the capture of Kanauj, Benares, Bidna, and Gwa- 
liar. * In 1202 A. D., Kutb-ud-dfn, the viceroy of Shihdb-ud-din, and subse- 
quently the first of the dynasty known as the Slave Kings, took the forts of 
Kalinjar and Kdlpi, and temporarily reduced Bundelkhand to subjection. 
Again, in 1208, Kutb-ud-dfn invested Kalinjar, when ho was met, according to 
Dow, by a prince of that country named Gola, but more probably Parmal, whom 
he defeated and treacherously put to death. Those victories threw the whole of 
Bundelkhand and Malwa at the feet of the Musalmdns, but appear to have 
been little utilised, for we find tliat in 1234 Altamsh was obliged to send 
Nasrat-ud-din with a force from Biana and Gwaliar to reduce Kalinjar. 
This fortress was again invested, taken, and plundered by the Musalmans, 
who obtained a large amount of treasure. On his return Nasrat-ud-din 
was attacked by Jahir, Band of Ijari, and escaped with much diificnlty. In 
1251, Ulugh Khan, leading forces towards Kalinjar, attacked Jahir, routed 
his forces, and took possession of his town Bazor. * 

Some further account of the princes of this region is found in an inscription 
on an oblong slab of sandstone, 4^ feet long and 2^ feet broad, now in the 
museum of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta, which was found in the fort of 
, Aja 3 ragarh (See Ajegauh), and has been translated by Pandit Saroda Prasdd. ® 
It is in verse and contains thirty-seven strophes, with a postscript in prosej and , 
bears date 1345 Sanvat, or. 1288 A. D. It relates to the statue of Hari, or Vishnu, 
which one Nana had caused to bo erected in the fort of the town of Jayanagara,a 3 
well as to a temple to Keshava, erected there by his queen. The name Jayana- 

I Blphinstdne, 313. Taj-ul-Hicuuir In Dowson’s Elliot, L, 331. s Dowson's Elliot, T,, 

351, 838j the. name ia variously spelled, Bazol, Barol, Bagor, Barwar, and is the Narwar of 
Ferisbta. 8 J. A. S., Ben., VI , 881. 
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gara, or “ City of Victory,” is intimately connected with the name Ajayagarh, 
or “ unconquered or impregnable fort” — ^the name given to the fort tethe present 
day. The prince or minister whose name is recorded in the inscription is ex- 
pressly mentioned as having been of the Kayastha or writer caste, not derived, 
as in the Codes of Law, from a Vaisya father and jSudra mother,^ but from 
Kasyapa, tho celebrated Bishi, who was created to satisfy the deities with 
burntrofFerings. * Kasyapa, according to the inscription, had two sons, Kusha 
and Sunabha, of whom Kusha lived at Kausambipura or Kausambi, the modern 
Kosim^ on the Jarnna, in tlie Allahabad District. A certain person is said to 
have resided there, tho ornament of the Kasyapa line, and belonging to the 
Kayastha tribe, who conquered the mountain fastnesses, and was without a 
rival.” Ho had probably boon appointed to a high office by some ruler in 
Bundelkhand, and made use of his position in order, by tho conquest of a fort, 
to lay the foundation of independeiKse for himself and his successors; This 
fort was probably Ajegarb ; and for fixing the date of the conquest, it may be 
mentioned that the fifth in descent, called Malika, is said to have been the 
prince of Kalinjar,* who was conquered by Sultdn Nasir-ud-dm Mahmiid in 
1247 A.D., when Ajegarb and Kalinjar again fell to tho Musahndns. Kosim 
remained subject to Kanauj until tho conquest of the latter place at the end 
of the twelfth century ; and it is perhaps to tho same period that the emi- 
gration of the Kayasthas to Bundelkhand should be referred.* Lassen sup- 
poses that tho first or anonymous fountlor was in tho employment of Vijaya 
Chandra, Raja of Kanauj, and the second in that of Jaya Chandra, who ascended 
the throne about 1173.® In the inscription Malika does not lay claim to inde- 
pendent sovereignty, although, as already mentioned, he is said by tho Muhamma-* 
dan historians to have been for a short time at least in independent possession 
of Kalinjar. Nasir-ud-diu extended his conquests to tho west, and seized on 
Narwar and Chandcri, but since ho left merely slender garrisons behind him, 
the U^usalmdn authority was more nominal than real. Of Nana, too, we read that 
be was minister of tho Chandratreya lino, and servant of King Bhoja Varmma, 
a descendant of the Chandol dynasty, whoso power, for some time in abeyance, 
seems to have been recovered by him ; for this tho inscription shows he must 
have been in a great measure indebted to his wise and powerful minister Ndnd, 
who was esteemed the Lakshmi, or “goddess of fortune,” of his kingdom. He 
prc^jably made use of the opportunity afforded by the disturbances that arose 

»— . ■ - ■■■■ - .. . - — — ' ■ ■ "'T-" - — 

I Colebrooke Misc. Ess., II., 182. ^ In the Mahabhurnta, Kusha is said to ha^e had a son, 

Kusanabha, so that the derivation above given of tie name Kuslra would appear to be Incorrect s 
see Lassen Ind. Alt, II., 798. SBrigg’s Ferishta, 1., 237 ; Dow., I., 171. 4 Xhe names 

given in the inscription are the founder, Janha, afterwards called Haruka, Jathan, Gsnga* 
dh&ra, Kamala, Malika. The last hod four sons, Padraa Sinha, Ratoa Sinha, Yoga SInha, 
and Samara Sinha, of whom the best, Ratna Sinha, succeeded Malika, and was the father of 
the Nana in whose time the writing was inscribed. 6 Ind. Alt., II, 800, 
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Ml the death of Nasir-ud-dhi Mahmdd, in the year 1265 A. D., to extend hfs 
empire. This weakness of the Mnsalm^n administration lasted till the year 1286 
A. D., the year in which Kai-kobad was murdered ; and with the accession of 
Jaldl-ud-din Khilji the Chandel dynasty must have entirely disappeared^ as we 
do not again find any traces of them in or around Kalinjar. General Cunning- 
ham describes the coins in his collection, belonging to the Chandel kings, as 
consisting of specimens in gold, silver, and copper : — “ The gold and silver coins 
^e all of the well-known type of the Bathers of Kanauj, which bear a seated 
figure t>f the four-armed goddess Durga or Fdrbati on the obverse, and on the 
reverse the king’s name in three lines of the mediaeval Bdgiiri characters. The 
copper coins bear on the obverse a two-armed male figure, which appears to be 
that of the monkey-god Hanumdn, and on the reverse the king’s name in 
Ndgari characters.” The names on the coins are those of Kirtti Varmma, 
SallakshanaYarmnia, Jaya Varmma, Prithvi Varmma, andMadana Varmma.” * 
The following list contains all the information as yet to bo gleaned irora 
inscriptions and coins in regard to the early rulers of Bundelkhand : — 


Date. 






Name of King. 


Reference. 

Saneat. 

A. D. 



sf 

0 

Bhfma Kag^ 



S2 

25 

Kharjjara Nagd (?) 

••t 


101 

132 

IW 

202 

50 

75 

100 

125 

Varmraa Vatsa (?) 
Skanda Naga 

Vrihaspati Ndga 

Ganapati Ndga 

... 

Kings of Narwar, who where 
apparently vassals of the 
Guptas until their extinc- 
tion in 225 A. D. 

S27 

150 

Vyaghra Naga 


2^2 

176 

Vasu Naga 



277 

' 200 

Deva Naga 



315 

S58 

Toramana 


Eran insenption. 

332 

276 

Fashupati 

••• 

Gwaliar inscription. 

704 

647 

Ilarsha Yarddhana 

•*. 

King of Kanauj ^Hwen Thsang ). 

«SS 

sre 

Bhoja Deva 

••• 

Gwaliar inscription. 

681 

574 

Bhoja Raja 


Tod's No. 1. 

721 

664 

Bhoja Raja 

••• 

» » * 

282 

225 

Lakshmana 

... 


1007 

950 

Yajraddma 



1037 

980 

Mangala 

••• 


1047 

990 

Kirtti 


Gwaliar Kachhwahas^ success- 

1037 

1010 

Bhuvsna 

••• 

ors of Bhoja Devai and pro- 

1087 

1030 

Deva F&la 

••e 

bably connected with the 

1107 

1050 

Padma Pala 

... 

Kachhwdha Emilies in the 

1117 

1060 

Surya Pdla 

*.« 

west of Jhansi and Jalaun. 

1182 

1075 

Mahi Pala 


c 

1162 

1025 

Bhuvana Pala 

e.« 


1161 

1104 

Madhasudana 

w 

• •• 


357 

800 

Nannnka 

... 

Chandel Rajas of Mahoba and 

882 

825 

Yakpati 

... 

> Kalin jar mentioned in jfche 

207 

850 

Vijaya 


Man and Khajuraba inscrip* 

232 

876 

Rahila 

• •• 

tions. 

267 

900 

Harsha 

»». 


262 

285 

Yaso Yannina ‘ 


Nanda Bai, King of Kalin jar of 

1007 

250 

Dhanga 

• •• 

Ferisl>tah(l(»l A. 0.) 


1 Arch; Heps., IL, 46S. 
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Date. 

Name of King. 

Beferenee. , 

Sanvat. 

A.D. 

1058 

H 

Genda 

969 



loss 


VidyadMra 

999 



1108 


Vijaya Pala 

999 



112S 


Kirtti Yarmma I« 

9*9 



1148 


Sallakshana I. 

••9 


• 

1162 


Jaya Yarmma 

9«9 



1177 


Sallakshana II. 



. 

1162 


Prithvi Yarmma 




1187 

1130 

Madana Yarmma 

999 


Inscriptions, 1131 JL D. and 






1163 A. D. 

1220 

1168 

Kirtti Yarmma IL 



1224 


Parmal or Paramarddi 


Defeated by Prithlraj, 11S3 A. D. 

1259 


Kutb-ud-din sacks Kalinjar. 

•99 


1265 


His second attack. 

999 


1291 


Altamsh’s attack. 

*** 


12)04 


Nasir-nd-din’s attack. 

••a 


1808 

1251 

Ulugh Khan’s attack. 

9«e 


1837 

1280 

Bhoja Yarmma 

1 

Ajegarh inscription. • . 


Throughout the western part of Bundelkhand, the Chandels were succeeded, 
according to local tradition, by the Khdngars or E^dngars, 
who had once been their servants, and who made the fort of 


Ebflngars. 


KarAr, now belonging to Orchha, and lying about twenty miles from Jfhansi, 
their head-quarters until their exj^ulsion by the Bundelas in the fourteenth 
century. Thes0*Khangar3 are now the village servants and watchmen of the 
Bundelkhand Districts, and are in a position similar to that of the Bhars and 
Basis of the DuAb and the Benares Division. *■ 

We have now to turn to the history of the Bundelas, the next tribe of any 
^ ^ ^ importance who hold possession of the tract to the west of 
the Jamna and south of the Chambal, and eventually gave it 
the name of Bundelkhand, by which it is known to the present day. 

Popular tradition ascribes the origin of the name Bundela to Raja Pan- 
oham^ a descendant of the GaharwAr Rajas of KAshi (Benares) and Kantit. 
Pancham, being expelled from his kingdom by his brothers, retired to BindAchal, 
and became a votary of BindabAsini BhawAni. While residing there he resolved 
to offer himself up as a sacrifice to that deity, and in pursuance of his vow had 
already inflicted a wound on his person, when suddenly BhawAni appeared and 
restrained him. In reward for his devotion she promised him that his king- 
dom should be restored, and in commemoration of the drop of blood 
which flowed from his wound, his descendants should be called Bundelas. * 
Elliot,* who regards this story as comple^y apocryphal, and fabricated merely 
to cover the disgrace of a humble descent, -gives the following account from 


1 Jenkinsoq’s Set. Bep., p. 58, s Chhatar Prakfiah io Fogson’a Boondelas, 6. 
9 Beame’a Ed., I., 45 : Tod’s Bajasthan, I, 116. 
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ibe Hadikai' I akdam, as containing tbo more probable origin of tbe name:— 
fiardeOy one of the G-abarwar family, came with a slave-girl from Kbairagarb, 
and took up his residence near Orcbba. He was there invited to give his daugh- 
ter in marriage to the Khangar Ra,ia of Kar6r, which he at first refused to do, 
but at length consented to on condition that the Raja s^^ould come with all his 
brethren and feast with him, in order to thoroughly obliterate all distinctions of 
caste. The Raja consented, and at the feast was treacherouely poisoned with 
all his family ; and the Gaharwars took possession of the country between the 
Betwa and the Dhasan, which had hithei’to been occupied by the Khangars. 
The name Bundcla, or Randela, was giveir because the oiEspring of this mar- 
riage was the son of a handi, or slave-girl. Were the race directly descended 
|rom Rajput ancestors, it would be impossible to account for their'exclusion from 
the lists of the pure classes, and for their being universally regarded as spuri- 
ous Rajputs, Tlie-meaning of the legend is no doubt that a body of emigrants 
from the south poured into Bundelkhand under various leaders, and gradually 
ousted the old Hindu Rajas, who were so weakened by internal dissensions and 
the attacks of the Musalm^ns from without as to make but a feeble resistance. 
The establishment of the tribe in Bundelkhand must have taken place not ear- 
lier than the thirteenth century. The Chhatar Prakdxh, * written probably 
during the lift? of Chhatarsal, declares that the first expedition of the Bnndelas 
was undertaken agiiinst the Afghan, Satar Khan, and we know that no settle- 
ment of Musahnans took place in these countries until after the commencement of 
the thirteenth century. Elliot * adopts tins opinion, and thinks the occTipation 
probably took place after the Chandels had been humiliated by the Chanh4ns, 
and they in their turn had been forced to yield to the MnsalmanS,. Franklin 
assigns a later origin to the Bundelas, and places their advent under Bir Singh, 
the son of Pancham, duidng the invasion of Taimiir in the last decade of the 
fourteenth century.® 

As already noticed, Bhoja Varmraa, the last Cliandel king of whom we have 
xmy record, had a firm hold on the country in 1288 A. D. It would be safer,, 
therefore, to place the first eutry of the Bundelas in the period immediately 
after the extinction of the Chandels, or about the commencement of the four- 
teenth century. They appear to have first settled at Man, and then, taking Ka* 
linjar and Kdlpi, to have made Mahoni their capital. Bir Singh had the sobri- 
quet of LoJiadhar given to him on account of his warlike exploits, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Karan, also called Balwant, or the powerful. Balwant had 
a son, named Arjunpal, father of Sohanp&l, who is said t(t have reduced Kut- 
haragarh and reigned long in Jaitra., He was succeeded by Sahaj Indur, 
father of Nannuk Deva, whose son,'Prithiraj, regulated the distribution of land 

* Pog8on?«, Boondelas, (CaU, 1828), p. a Dowson's ElUott, L, 46. 3 Trana, 

R. A. 8., Lon., I., 288., 
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and established the religious rites and customs to be observed by tl^ tribe. 
Bamohand succeeded Prithiraj, and was the father of the warripr Madana 
Mai, father of Arjun Deva. From the last came Malkahan, whose son,*Budr 
Part&p, founded the city of Orchha. It is recorded of him that, in establishing 
the population in his new city, he was constantly exposed to the attacks of the 
neighbouring princes ; but at length succeeded in eflFecting the destruction of 
their power and *the extermination of their race. * It is certain that from his 
time the Bundelas became the most powerful among the tribes to the west 
of the Jamna, and that henceforth the name Bundelkhand may with more 
justice he given to that tract. It is from the twelve sons of Budr Pattdp ■ 
tliatmost of the great Bundela families in after days derived their origin. * 

Partdp perished in an encounter with a tiger while investing the fort of; 
Kotharpur, and was succeeded by his eldest son, Bharati Chand, about the 
middle of the sixteenth century, who was in turn succeeded by his brotlidr, 
Madhukar Sdh. The first reigned for tw'enty-three years, and the second thirty- 
eight years, at Orchha. Urdiajit, another brother, at this time occupied Mahoba, 
and made it his head-quarters in his forays against the Musalradns and neigh- 
bouring chiefs. In these he was ably assisted by his son and successor in the 
Mahoba fief, Premchand, who fought numeroTis battles in order to retain the 
lands seized by his father. He left three sons, Kuar Sain, the reputed founder 
of Simroha, Man Sdh, who dwelt at Shahpur, and Bhagwant Bai, who remainedat 
Mahoba. This last prince was celebrated for his virtues and feared for his 
valour. He left a son, named Kulnandan, who became renowned for his piety 
and charity. 

Kulnandan had four sons, Kharg Bai, Chand, Subhan Bai, and the great 
Champat Bai, in wdiose person the Bundela race became a 
power in India. Bfr Singh Deo remained at Orchha, and 
consolidated his power in that direction, white his brother. Bam Sah, with a large 
folio wjng, took possession of Chanderi and established a dynasty at Bar, from 
which the Banpur Bajas sprang (1602 A. D., see Lalatpub). The territories 
of Bfr Singh extended from the Narbada on the south to the Sindh river on 
the north. He commenced the fort of Jhansi, and constructed besides many 
lakes and forts. It was in his time that the Muhamniadans first turned their 
attention to this part of Bundelkhand. When the Emperor Akbar arranged the 
empire into subahs and sirk&rs, Orchha and the parganahs lying to the north 
of it, including the present Jhansi District and Kunch in the Jalaun District, 
were included in the Irichh sirkdr and subah of Agra. Sirkdr Kdlpf includ- 
ed Urai, Bhadek, Baipur, Kalpf, and Kandr in Jalaun, and Harairpur in the 


Champat Kai. 


1 Pogdon’s Boondelas, 10. sPogson, p. 12; their names are Bharati Chand, Madhnlmp 
S&h, Urdiajit, Eirdt Sah, Bhupat S&h, Am&n Oas, Chandar Dos, Dfirga Das, Qhansam Das, Frig 
Das, Bhairon Das, and Khandi RaL 
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that name. Sirkdr Kaliujar included Ajegarh, the present District of 
Banda, and Farganahs Maudha and Mahoba of the Hamirpur District. Sirkdr 
Ohord, or Bhatghord., subsequently known as Ahmadabad Ghord, probably 
contained Farganahs Tarahwan, and Chhibdn in the present Tahsil of Karw^i, 
Darsenda in Banda, and the greater part of Biwd. But of this sirkdr we have! 
little information that can be relied upon, as the names of the mahals composing 
it hare not been given in the Ain-i-Akbari ; * and it would appear that the power 
of the Mosalma.ns was little felt there. Though the Orchha Raja and o&er 
Hindii princes did from time to time pay tribute to the Musalmdns, and there 
were occasional expeditions sent against them, the Muhammadan power never 
seems to have been firmly established in Bundelkhand, with perhaps the excep- 
^tion of Kdipi and the tract immediately in its neighbourhood. (See Kalpi). 
Blr Singh Deo incurred the severe displeasure of Akbar by waylaying and 
murdering Abul Fazl, the favourite minister of the Emperor, and best known as 
the author of the Ain-i-Akbari, when he was passing through Bundelkhand 
near Barka Sarai on his way from the Dakhan to Delhi. This murder was com- 
mitted at the instigation of Salim, afterwards known as the Emperor Jahdngir. * 
A force was sent against Bir Singh Deo in 1602 A. D., with orders to seize 
his family, ravage his country, and exercise such severities as on other occa- 
sions Akbar never permitted.® Bir Singh managed to escape ; and on the acces- 
sion of Salim to the throne in 1605 A. D., rose into great favour, and was ever 
after treated by Jahdngir with confidence and respect. Soon after the accession 
of Shahjahdn to the throne, in 1627 A. D., Bir Singh revolted. An army- was 
sent against him, and after more than a year’s resistance he was forced to sub- 
mit. nis territory was at first confiscated, but was soon after restored td him . 
He did not, however, regain his former power and independence, and from this 
time to the advent of the Marhattas in 1742 A. D., Orchha remained more or 
less subject to the Muhammadans. * 

We shall now return to Champat Rai, who, owing to his natural qualities, 
soon obtained the sole direction of affairs at Mahoba. On the accession of Shah- 
jah&n, in 1627 A. D., he and Bir Singh of Orchha and the other chiefs of Bundel- 
khand threw off their allegiance to the Delhi Court ; and, notwithstanding that 
Bdki Khan, an experienced general, and some say the Emperor himself, 
marched in person against Orchha, the Bundelas successfully resisted all attempts 
to reduce them to submission. Champat Rai had at this time three sons, Sar- 

1 See Beame’s Elliot, II., 164. s Salim in his Memoir does not deny this, and ex- 
euaes it on the ground that Abul Fazl wat one of the principal supporters of Akbar in intro- 
ducing “ the new fnth,” and was an infidel, and therefore an epemy to all tme Musalm&na. 
(Price’s Jahfingir, p. 33., O. T. F., Lon., 1829) ; Gladwin Hist., I., 7. ® Elphinstone, p. 469 ; 

Pogaon’s Boondelss, 10-104. 4 Jajhar Singh, son of Bir Singh, acted in a similar manner, and 

was expelled and bis territories given to Pah&r Singh, his brother. Pranklin, Trans., B, A. S.^ 
Iion.f I., SOS. 
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bahan^ AngadBai, and Batan Singh. Of these, Sarbahan, the eldest, was shortly 
afterwards surprised by B&ki Khan and slain ; and while Champat Bai moiled 
for his son, he is said to have been consoled by a dream, in which he was 
prbmised another'son, who should eclipse ail others by his warlike deeds aud 
render the name of Bundela for ever illustrious. This son was Chhatars41, in 
whom Sarbahan was considered to have become incarnate. 

In the meantimb, Shahjahan, enraged at the preparations of the Bundelas, who 
blocked up the route to the Dakhan, sent three separate forces into Bundelkhand,— 
one, under Muhdbat Khan, from Agra; .a second, under Khan Jahdn Lodi, from 
the south ; and a third, under Abdullah, from Allahabad. These forces soon 
reduced the country to tranquillity, and punished severely all who had shown any 
opposition to the Imperial army. Champat Rai, however, was not disposed to 
submit, and held out in the rugged countries bordering on the Betwa, where by 
the celerity of his movements he defied the attempts of the Musalmdn leaders to 
capture him. When the principal portion of the Muhammadan troops had 
retired, he issued forth from his hiding-places, and rapidly assembling a number 
of adherents, began to make reprisals by driving in the outposts, cutting off 
supplies, and continually harassing small garrisons by night attacks, until, em- 
boldened by his success, he met the Imperial generals in the open field, and 
totally routed them near Orchha with great slaughter. Shahbaz Khan, Bdki 
Khan, Fath Khan, and other Mughal leaders of note were among the slain. 
On receiving intelligence of this event, the Emperor organised a second expedi- 
tion against Bundelkhand, and gave the command to Muhammad* Subah, 
WaU Bahadur Khan, Abdullah Khan, Nausher Khan, and other experienced 
generals, who again proceeded to Orchha; but were so little successful that they 
agreed to a compromise, by which Fahdr Singh became the acknowledged Baja 
’ of Orchha, while Champat Bai contented himself with seeking possessions else- 
where (1640 A. D, ? ) 

Champat Bai seems now to have lived the life of a partisan leader, and 
to have even entered the service of the Emperor, by whom he was commissioned 
to undertake the reduction of the fort of Kumhargarh. Subsequently be rose 
further into favour, and obtained the Farganah of Kdnch, subject to a revenue of 
three lakhs of rupees. Fahdr Singh, though he owed in a great measure both his 
fortune and position to Champat Bai, was jealous of the high reputation enjoyed 
' by lus benefactor. It is said that more than once he sought to remove Champat 
Bai by poison. The latter was warned of these attempts, but seems to have con- 
sidered sudi baseness impossible in a Bundela and a kinsman. On one occasion, 
attended by his brother and a few faithful followers, Champat Bai came to a 
feast given by Fah4r Singh at the celebration of the marriage of one of his de- 
pendents. Gnie poison bowl was again prepared, but missed its victim, as thei 
brother of Champat . Bai intercepted the draught on its way and drank .it 
himself. When the poison began to work, he quietly withdrew with a comrade 
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to die in his tent, with his last breath rejoicing that he had been able to save his 
brother, the hope of Bundelkhand, even at the sacrifice of his own life. 

He ting Champat Bai the more on account of this unsuccessful attempt, Pah&r 
Singh sought by other means to undermine his influence. Ho ofiered nine lakhs 
of rupees for the Kiinch Parganah, and his ofier was apcepted by Prince Dara, 
who thereon refused to confirm the grant to Champat Rai. This drove the latter 
again into rebellion; and at this time the contest among the sons of Shahjah4n for. 
the succession having commenced, Champat Rai embraced the cause of Aurangzeb 
against Prince Dara, and materially assisted him by conducting the army across 
a ford not held by the enemy. ^ He was present at the battle of Samagarh (1658 
A. D.), which placed Aurangzeb on the throne of India. His Bundelas there 
greatly distinguished themselves by their bravery, and Raja Ram, one of their 
leaders, a nephew of Champat Rai, was slain. Li return for these serpces, Au- 
rangzeb gave Champat Rai a command of 12,000 men, and a jagir or appanage 
free from revenue “extending from Orchha to Mol Kandr,” and thence to the 
Jamna. Tliis command he very soon after resigned, on being called to account 
for not attending the Emperor in his march against Shah Shujd. Champat 
Rai then retired to the fort of Jairuehh, and there planned further schemes by 
which to rid his country of the hated Musalrndns. 

Ond^Subkaran was now entrusted with the task of reducing him to subjec- 
tion, and entered Bundelkhand, of which ho had been made Subahddr, with a 
large force. Notwithstanding the vast preparations made by him, ho was at 
first sa unsuccessful that he had to be considerably reinforced before he could 
im^lfA any impression on his active foe: and though in the end ho was able 
ti) drive Champat Rai from one fortress to another, he was obliged to; cnnfels 
his inability to‘''iaccomplish the object for which he had been despatched;^ 
The. Emperor, onvunderstanding the state of affairs, recalled Subkaran and * 
took the field in person, on which Champat Rai was obliged to retreat and 
throw himself on tm protection of those with whom ho was connected by ties 
of policy or relatioichip. Like other men, ho found these ties disregarded 
when danger threatwed, and the Musalmans, joined by the Rdnf of Orchha’s 
troops, attacked hi^ camp near Orchha ; thence he fled to Jaitwar, and after- 
wards to Sahra, tm Indarman, the Raja of that place, had many times received 
marked favpur^rom his hands. Here he was so inhospitably received that ha 
resolved to confide his safety to his sister’s husband, Jfwan Sdh, at whoso* 
hands he met with still worse treatment, and on his departure was assassinated 
with his wife by the followers of his sister. 


1 Bernier^ page 2. 2 Subkaran had in hia ranks a large number of Bundelas, who 

seemed to have had little objection to fight against their brethren. Sarjan Rai, a friend of 
Champat though he gave in his allegiance to the Emperor^ was attacked by the troops of 
the Btiii fi^rhdeya of Orchha and killed with his family at Didpur. So far were the Bnndelas 
at this time dirided among thm^ 
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CihliataiB&ly then in lids fourteenth year, was at Sahra when he heard of his 
father’s deathj and resolved to enter into the service of 
Chhatars&i. some leader, and so gain the influence and experience ne- 
cessary to enable him to avenge the murder of his father and recover the power 
his family had lost. In the expressive words of the chronicler at this time, “ the 
sons of Ohampat Rai, like ^chanted snakes, possessed the will without the 
power to injure.” * Ratan Singh remained at Mahoba, but both Chhatarsdl and 
Angad Rai enlisted in the service of Nirpa Jai Singh, and were present at the 
siege of Deogarh, undertaken by the Nawwdb Bahddur Khan at the Emperor^s 
command. Here Ghhatars&l, who greatly distinguished himself in the assault, 
was wounded ; but, disgusted with the paltriness of his reward, he now sought 
to unite the Hindd princes of M&lwa and Bundelkhand in a league ^ resist 
the proselytising efibrts of Aurangzeb. In this he was so far successful as to 
induce the Chief of Orchha to resist an order to level the temples there, and 
thus commenced a war which never ccaScd until the Bundelas became practically 
independent. Chhatarsal drew over not only the Bundelas serving with Subkaran 
in the Dakhan, but that leader himself and Bir Baldeo of Aurangabad. He 
was not able to persuade his brother, Ratan Singh, to join him, as that cautious 
})erson, having a lively remembrance of the reverses of his father, reiused to 
join in an undertaking which in his judgment showed such few signs of success. 
Chhatars41, being thereon elected principal leader and Chief of the Bundelas, 
commenced operations in 1671 A. D.^ by the reduction of the forts in the hills 
towards Pannd. He wasted the country held by his enemies in every directi<^j 
and avoiding a general action, managed by ambuscades and intimate knbW^ 
ledge of the country to cut off or elude the Imperial troops. He succeeded 
not only against the common enemy, but also against the Hindi! Chiefs who 
slighted his authority or were slow to assist him in his projects. Amon^t these 
were the Chief of Dharir and Anand Rai of Banka. The latter, notwithstanding 
that he was assisted by all the forces of the neighbouring Muhammadan gov- 
ernors, was completely defeated at Garhakota. After this fight, ChliatarsAl plun- 
dered Bbnsa and. Badf Fitbrf, and entered the coimtry of Bdki Khan. Hero 
he defeated Sayyid Bahddur, and sacked the towns of Sindh, Gwaliar, Kanjia, 
Dyapur, and Dnmoh. He practically held the whole of western Bundelkhand, 
and using the fortress of Garhakota as his base of operations, defeated the com- 
' bined efforts of all the surrounding Musalmdn rulers under Ram Ddla. He 
next directed his attention to the convoys from the Dakhan, and plundered a 
train of one hundred carts carrying presents to the Emperor. On this, Tahaviyrur 
Khan was directed to proceed with a large army ofTiirks and suppress the 
Bundela insurrection. He was, however, defeated with great slaughter at 
Sir&w&, and returned in such disgrace that he with difficulty obtained the conK^ 
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mand of a second army. When he again invaded Bundelkhand he met no 
better snccess. 

In the meantime the fortof Kalinjar was taken and garrisoned by the Bun- 
deias, whose forces overran the tracts now kno^vn as the Districts of Banda and 
Hamirpur and the Division of Jhansi— in fact, all the territory to the east and 
south of the Chambal as far as Bbagelkhand. Anwar Khan, Mirza Sadr-ud-din, 
and Hamid Khan wei’e successively sent with large forces against Chhatarsdl, 
but met with no success. Tlie Bundelas now invaded the southern Parganahs of 
Jalaun, burned Irichh, plundered Kuchur, Kumur, and Kdlpi, and reduced Urai 
and Bhadek to a heap of ruins. Chhatarsal next took Barhat, and put its in- 
habitants to the sword, in consequence of their having violated the oath of allegi- 
ance ap^ fidelity which they had on a former occasion sworn. Kotra, imder 
Sayyid Latif, alone made any prolonged resistance, and fortwo months withstood 
the utmost efforts of the besiegers, who at length raised the siege on the payment 
of* lakh of rupees. Cldiatarsal thence proceeded to collect the revenues of Kalpf 
and Maudha, and afterwards marched against the zarainddrs of Mahoba, u'ho 
had instigated the inhabitants of nearly twenty villages to rise in arms against his 
authority. The action was fought near Darira, and resulted in the death of hund- 
reds'of the ill-armed villagers and the plunder of Muskard, after which Chhatarsal 
retired to Jalalpur. AVhon news of these disasters reached the Court, Abd- 
us-Samad was sent with a large force to ravage Bundelkhand. He was met by 
the Bundelas under Clihatarsdl, who appointed Baldeo of Aurangabad to com- 
niandthe right — andRai MaaDauwd,his foster-brother, the left — ^wing, while h© 
led the centre himself. After a long and hotly-contested fight the Imperial forces 
■we|c completely routed, and many bf - their leaders taken prisoners, and these 
were not released until they paid raodomi phhjjtarsdl, wounded in the battle, 
retired to Pannd, whence, as soon as' his wounds were healed, ho invaded the 
territory of Hari Lai Gaj Singh, levied contributions, ravaged the country, and 
burned the towns and villages round Bhelsa. Bahlol Khan, on hearing of 
these disasters, marched from Dhamauni, and Jagat Singh from Madidwa, to 
, oppose the Bundelas. In the battle that ensued Jagat Singh fell in single com- 
bat with ChhatarsAl, who then retii’ed to Shahgarh. A second attempt at 
reducing the Bundelas was made by the governor, Bahlol Khan, with the assist- 
ance of the neighbouring Subahdars, who in force invested Shahgarh; but here 
again the Musalmdns were defeated and obliged to retreat to Dhamauni, where ' 
Bahlol Khan, chagrined at his ill-success, committed suicide. 

Soon after the death of Bahlol Khan, Chhatarsdl again taking the field re- 
duced Kotra, Jasd, and Gaigh&ta, and proceeding to Mahoba, organised thence 
an expedition against Murad Khan of Sahuda, the representative of Dalfl Khan, 
who had^bng refused to pay tribute to him. MurAd Khan and a great numbmr 
of hi»; Mowers were killed in the action that took place, and Dalfl Khan 
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wa$ glad to ifiake terms by wbich he promised regular paymBpt of tri- 
bute in future. The Bundela arms were next turned amunst Matannd ; the 
fort was invested and taken, and that part of the country redue^ to obe- 
dience. 

From Mataund tho Bundelas crossed over to Dhamauni and took posses- 
sion of the town and fort of Dhaura and Thiirahat. They then plundered Kotra, 
Bakijara, Palgdi,* and Jalalpur, and meeting Asmad Khan, the successor of 
Bahlol Khan, at Kirpur defeated him. Shah Kiili Khan, sent to relieve Asmad 
Khan, having had similar ill-success at Mau, tlie Bundelas became masters of 
the whole country to the west of the Chambal and tho Jamna. On the access- 
ion of Bahddur Shah, in 1707 A. D., Chhatarsdi, through the good offices of the 
Khan Khanan, was invited to Court and confirmed in all the acquisitions he had 
made, yielding a revenue of nearly a million sterling per annum. Tliis, however, 
did not prevent the neighbouring Musalman Subahdars from making irruptions 
into the territories of the Bundelas. One of the most noteworthy of these took 
place in 1724 A. D. Muhammad Khan, Bangash of Farrakhabad, had been re- 
cently appointed gov.emor of Allahabad, and from that post was transferred to 
M4lwa ; but, being unable to make head against tho Marhattas, was superseded 
by the Raja of Jaipur. In the early part of 1732 A. D., Muhammad Khan^ 
again made an irruption into Bundelkhand, and falling suddenly on the forces 
of Chhatarsal, defeated him and expelled the Bundelas, spreading devastation 
on all sides and for the most part making the country a desert. Under these 
circumstances, Chhatarsal had recourse to the Marhattas, who, under the first 
Peshwa, Baji Rao, were at this time advancing slowly through Khandesh ^i^d 
M41wa to Hindustan. Tlie opportunity qi^establishing their ascendancy in Bnn- 
delkhand,rj.wluch ,waV afforded by the application of i;he 
proituptly'embraced, and Baji Rao, wth a large 
force, surprised aqd defeated Muhammad Khan, who;Was 
glad to escape with his life to tho fort of Jaitpur, where he was closely besieged 
by a combined Marhatta and Bundela force. His troops were so reduced by 
want as to be obliged to eat their horses, and afterwards rats and dogs formed a 
portion of the provisions dealt out to the garrison. In this strait, the wife of 
Muhammad Khan sent her veil to her relatives, the Rohillas, and supplicated 
iheir aid by a trusty messenger, who so sped himself on his way and was so 
promptly answered that within a fortnight a force sufficient to cause a diversion 
arrived in time to save the garrison from entire destruction. 

Chhatars&l, restored to his possessions by the Marhattas, seeing that without 
their assistance and protection his as yet unconsolidated power would probably 
be lost as easily as it had been acquired, wisely determined to make them inter- 
ested in its preservation, and by timely cession of a portion of his territory 

1 Life of Hafiz Bahmat Khan, pa£e 88. 
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preserve jflie remainder to his heirs. Shortly before his death he drew np a 
will,' by which he bequeathed one-third of his dominions to the Peshwa, B4jf 
jEtao, on the express condition that his heirs and successors should be maintained 
by the Marhattas in possession of the rest. The country bequeathed to the 
Peshwa consisted of KAlpi, Hatta, Sagar, Jhansi, Sironj^ Ktina, Garhakota, and 
Hardinagar, the revenues of which amounted to nearly thirty-one lakhs of 
rupees — and Gangadhar Bdl& was appointed its governor.*’ 

The remainder was divided into two separate States, — the Pann4 Haj, to 
which Hardi Sah succeeded (see Panna, Kamnjab), and which comprised 
the fortress of Kalinjar, Mohan, Irichh, Dhamauni, &c., with a revenue of over 

thirty-eight lakhs of rupees; and the Jaitpur .R*y, which 

Distribution of tbe t it. 

irassesrion of Chha* was given to Jagatraj, and included Bhuragarh, Barsa, 

Bhondagarh, Ajegarh, Bangarh, Jaitpur, and .Cliarkh&ri, 
with a revenue of nearly thirty-one lakhs of rupees. The subsequent history of 
these territories has been given separately under the name of each State. Pirthi 
Singh, son of Hardi Sah, was appointed to Garhakota, and was the ancestor of 
tbe Baja of Sbahgarh, whose estate was confiscated for rebellion in 1857. (See 
Shahoabh). Alipura was also at this time granted to Uchnl Singh by the 
Pann& Baja. On the death of Hinddpat, Baja of Panna and grandson of 
Hardi S4h, he was succeeded by his second son, Annid Singh, and he by his 
min or son, Dhaukal Singh. Beni Huzuri, Chaube, was appointed DiwAn, and 
managed the State : for years ho carried on a fierce warfare with his brother, 
Kaimji, Chaube, the Kilahdar or commandant of Kalinjar, who had espoused the 
cause of Banned Singh, the eldest son of Hindiipat. Fah4r Singh succeeded J agat- 
r&jdn thi jaitpur State, and on his death divided his temtorics into three^ortions. 
Guman Sih|[h, his nephew, obtained Qahda; and Khumdn Singh, another 
nephew, was made Baja of Obarkhdri. G^ Singh, son of Pahar Singh, suc- 
ceeded hisT father in the Jaitpur State j ^jad his nephew, Tej Singh, became Baja 
of Sarila. Bir Singh Deo, another son of Jagatrdj, at this time obtained the 
small territory of Bijdwar. ( See Bijaw ab). The sons of Bharati Chand, the 
fourth son of Chhatarsdl, were allowed to become independent in the Jasd 
territory to the west of Ajegarh. (See Jasd). 

Believed from the pressure of foreign invasion, these States fell a prey to 
internal dissensions, which so weakened them that in many instances daring 
adventurers were able to carve out possessions for themselves. Sarmed Singh, 
disappointed at his want of success in Pannd, had taken refiige at Rdjnagar, 
near Khajurdhu, in Parganah Lauri of the Chhatarpur State, and on his death 
l^ueathed the parganah to his son. Kunwar Soni Sdh, a Panwdr adventurer, 

1 Chbatars&l uras buried at Chhatarpur. He left twenty-seren bous, of whom Hardeo or 
Ardf S&b, Jagatrij, Padam bingh, and Bharati Chand were by his first wife, and tbe remainder 
by epnenbiaes. Some say that he had fifty-two sons. 
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The Marhattas. 


taking advantage of tbe troubled conditioa the times, expelled the son Hi 
Sarmed Singh and founded the dynasty at present ruling in Cbhatmrpur, 

As already mentioned, the first territorial acquisition made by the* Marhat* 
tas in Bundclkhand was the grant to them by Chhatarsdl 
on his death, about 1734, of one-tbird of his territories, 
including the greater portion of the present districts of Lalatpur, Jalaun, and 
Jbansi. BAjf Rab, son of Visvandth Baldjf, the founder of the Brahman 
dynasty of Peshwas, was at that time the second officer in the State, the 
Fanth Prithinidhf, or delegate of the Raja, being the first. Baji Rao, the 
greatest of all the Marhattas except Bivaji, bad already formed the design of 
subverting the Musalmdn empire, which he know to be rotten at tlie core, 
and correctly estimated the great value of his acquisition in Bundelkband as 
keeping the highroad between the Marhatta country and the Dudb in his 
hands. He had already inaugurated his schemes for Marhatta supremacy by 
levying the ehauth and aardesmtikki in Gujarat in 1725 ; and in 1729 
had advanced as far as Mdlwa, whore the governor, Raja Giridhar, fell in 
an action fought at Tala, near Dhar. Raja Giridhar was succeeded by 
Muhammad Khan, Bangash, who, as we have seen, was driven out of Bundelkhand 
by Chhatars41 and B4ji Rao. Raja Jai Singh, of Jaipur was then made governor, 
and he tacitly ceded the province of Malwa to the Marhattas by granting it as a 
fief from the Delhi Court. In 1735, Malhar Rao, starting from Bundelkband, 
pushed his incursions beyond Agra, and was feebly resisted by MuzafFar Khan 
and Khan Daur4n, who satisfied themselves with plundering the oountiy to the 
south of the Chambal,^ which now began to be considered the Marhatta b'onnd- 
ary. In 1736, B4ji Bao demanded formal possession of this tract 4nd the 
cities of Mathura, Allahabad, and Benares, and to strengthen his ''pretensions, 
advanced with a large force towards Agra, while a light body of cavalry was 
pushed on under Malhar Rao Holka?,^Pilaji Jadu, and Vithuji, to ^vage the 
Dn4b. This was turned back by the troops of Saadat Khan of Gudh ; but the 
main body, making a detour, reached Delhi, whence, after plundering the suburbs 
and collecting the revenue, they again returned, by way of Bundelkhand, to 
Piina. In the following year, Nizdm-ul-mulk, on his return to Court, was in- 
vested with the command of Mdlwa, and proceeded with a large force by Sironj 
to lus'govemment ; but^was defeated in Bhupdl, and obliged to sign a treaty, by 
which the Marhattas were acknowledged to be the rulers and possessors of the 
land to the west of the Chambal as far as the Narbada.* In 1738, Bdj^i Rao 
was called on by Jagatrdj, Raja of Jaitpnr, for assistance according to treaty, 
owing to his having been e:>q)elled from his dominions by Muhammad Khan, 
Bangash, The Peshwa came with a large force and so humbled the Musal- 
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'lidUu that Muhammad Khan a^eed never to enter Bnndelkhand again. For 
thin service B&jf Bao exacted the chauth as his annual tribute, and made , a 
league with all the Bundela princes by which they agreed to aid him in all his 
forays, and in return he promised them protection and a share in the plunder.i 
BAji Bao died in 1740, and was succeeded by his eldest son, Bdlaji BAji Bao. 
The new Peshwa early turned his attention towards affairs in Bundelkhand, and 
in 1742 attacked Orchha with a force under the command of an experienced 
general, by name Nani Sankar. The Biija made but a slight resistance, and 
his possessions were partitioned. (See Orchha). Territory valued at ten lakhs of 
rupees fell to the Marhattas, comprising a groat part of Jhansi and the Orchha 
State. Nani Sankar improved the fort and built the city of Jhansi, and 
added to his possessions by annexing Duboh and other places belonging to the 
Datiyd State. In 1747, the Peshwa concluded a new treaty with the Bajas of 
Bundelkhand, by which the territories in his hands were increased so as to yield 
sixteen and a half lakhs of revenue per annum, besides an equal share in the 
diamond mines of Pannd. Nani Sankar was recalled by the Peshwa in 1757 
A. D. He was succeeded by Mahadaji Gobind, who was ordered to lay waste 
Bohilkhand, and for this purpose crossed through the Duab, plundering all the 
towns on his way. After him came Babu Bao Kanhai Bai, who, on the death of 
the Peshwa Balaji in 1761 was superseded by Nani Sankar. It was at this 
time that Gobind Panth, Bundela, SubahdAr of Jalaun^ was killed at the battle 
of Panipat, and Shamshor Bahadur, the illegitimate son of Bdji Bao, succeeded 
to the Peshwa’s possessions in Bundelkhand. In 1765, a body of troops from 
Bundelkhand assisted Shnja-ud-daulah ag.ainst the British. The next Subahdar 
lifter NAni Sankar was Biswas Bao Lachhraan. He was succeeded in 1770 
At D. by BaghunAth Bao Hari, who for twenty-four years ruled moje like an 
independent (diief than a viceroy. 

Madhn Bao succeeded BAlAji BAji Bao as Peshwa in 1761, and dying in 
1772 without issue, was succeeded by Ids brother, NarAyan Bao, who was shortly 
itfterwards assassinated at the instigation of his uncle, BaghunAth, also known 
ak Baghu BhAi (Bagoba). The nobles of the country raised the infant son of 
NarAyan Bao to power, and made Balaji Pandit, better known as NAnA Farna- 
vis, his guardian, who conducted the government for many years with great 
success. In this difficulty BaghunAth applied to the Bombay Government for 
assistance, and in exchange for the cession of Salsette and Bassein, they agreed to ’ 
place him on the PAna throne by a treaty dated March 6th, 1775.* Out of this 
treaty arose the first Marhatta war, Colonel Keating was sent to carry out the 
fil’ealy, but in the meantime the Supreme Council at Calcutta had disapproved of 

1 At this time he took away a’Musalm6ai girl, by name Mnet&ni, by whom he had Shamsfaer 
9ahidiir,'f^ifi^ <4 Ali Bah&dur, and ancestor of the Banda Nawwibi. Fogaoii, lOS. 2 
Treat., 84. 
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the arrangements made by the Bombay Oovernment, and sent Colonel Uptbn 
direct from Bengal to conclude a treaty of peace with the Marhattas, which was 
signed at Puranda on the 1st of March, 1776. ^ Before the stipulations of the 
treaty could be carried out, the intrigues of a French agent, the Cheralier St.' 
Lubin, and the encouragement given to him by Farnavis, coupled with the 
probability of a war with France, changed the whole complexion of events. The 
war was renewed, *and Colonel Goddard was sent into Bundelkhand to effect a 
diversionin favour of the British. He arrived at Kdipi and applied to Beni Huziiri, 
Chaube, for permission to march through Panna, which was refused. On hearing 
this, Kaimji, Chaube of Kalinjar, repaired to Kalpi and offered his services, 
agreeing to give six anas in every rupee of revenue collected in R^jgarh provided 
that Beni Huziiri was expelled and he was put in possession of the fort and coun- 
try. The Colonel encamped on the Ken, and opened fire on Bajgarh for five days 
without any effect. Ho then abandoned the siege and proceeded as far as Mau, 
where a portion of his baggage was cut off by Himmat Klian, in the service of 
Hindiipat of Panna, who, however, was pursued and defeated in an action at 
Kiilganj Pahar. The British forces passed on to the western coast, and did 
good service until the peace of Salbai, when a treaty was concluded by which the 
English agreed to renounce the cause of Raghunath.^ 

Raja Himmat Bahadur, who at this time begins to play a conspicuous part 
Ali Bahadur 1790- history of Bundelkhand, was a Gosdin, who com- 

1802 A. D. manded a body of troops in the pay of Shuja-ud-daulah at 

the battle of Baksar in 1763. On the flight of the vazir, Himmat Bahadur 
entered Bundelkhand, and during the troubles that arose attained to consider- 
able power. Being anxious to consolidate his possessions, he invited Ali 
Bahddur from Gwaliar, who had been sent there by Ndna Farnavis to be reatfy-. 
to invade Bundelkhand should an opportunity offer, and agreiM’to aid that 
leader in restoring tranquillity and reffucing Bundelkhand to submission. In 
1790 A. D., the allied troops, to the number of 40,000 it is said^ entered Bundel- 
khand from the west, and fought their first action between Naugaon and 
Ajegarh, in which Noni Arjun Singh, the Banda leader, was killed. The 
Marhattas then advanced by way of Deogaon to Gar^ while a small force 
under Himmat Bah&dur proceeded to Charkhari, where they were attacked by 
Bir Singh Deo of Bijawar, who lost his life in the action. Suga Ram, another. 

• Marfiatta leader, defeated the Chhatarpur troops under Puran Mai, a son of 
Kunwar Soni Sah of Chhatarpur, near Maudha. Kunwar Ddrgagir, andther 
Gosdin leader, defeated Gamir Singh Dauwd near Murwal ; but Colonel Meisel- 
back, a Danish leader- under Himmat Bahddur, was defeated by the Bundelas 
near Raghauli and his wife was killed : ho was, however, well received by Him- 
DWtiBahddur, who enabled him to raise fresh troops. Dewapat, Raja of Khtbij, 
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£bU in. an action fought with Ali Bah&dur in Parganah Chhibdn, and Bigdhar 
Huzdri, son of Beni Huziiri of Pannd, barely escaped in the fight at Dtirgatiil. 

Ali Bahidur then sent a force of 10,000 men under Jaswant Bao Naik to ; 
conquer Biw& 'Biw&n) ; he was killed in a sudden attack made by the Bh&gels, 
and his troops dispersed. After this event the refractory Bundelas commenced 
acts of violence and retaliation. Kot waiting an attack in the open field, they 
dispersed on the approach of troops, merely to reappear add commence their 
plunder elsewhere. Thus scenes of rapine and desolation spread everywhere 
for the space of two years, during which period Ali Bah&dur laid siege to 
Ajegarh and got possession of that fortress in six weeks ; after which he pro- 
ceeded to J aitpur and took that town also, almost without resistance.^ At length 
the combined Marhatta forces again proceeded to Biw&, when by the inter- 
vention of Baja Himmat Bahddur they were induced to depart on receiving 
a fine amounting to twelve lakhs of rupees from the Bbagcls. During the late 
troubles Kalinjar had remained in the hands of the Chaubes, and Ali Bah&dur, 
on returning from Bfw4, assembled all his forces before it and commenced the 
siege. Being determined to take it, he built a small hut outside the range 
of the fort and lived there for two years, and during this time only succeeded 
in taking and retaining possession of Tarabti, at the foot of the hill. Ali 
BalAdur was taken ill and died in camp in 1802, in tlie twelfth year of his 
reign and the forty-fourth of his life. He had, by different wives, two sons and 
one daughter : Shamsher Babddur and a daughter by one wife, and Zulfak4r 
Ali, bom in 1800 A. D, by another wife. Shamsher was at Pdna -wh n his 
father died, and during his absence, G-hani Bahadur, his uncle, placed Zulfak4r 
on the masnad, assumed command of the troops, and continued tlfe siege of 
Kalinjar under the old leaders, Ahmad Beg, Vazir Beg, and Bal want Kao Naik. 
Himmat Babddur’s forces were commanded by Kunwar Kanchangir, Subsiik 
Kai, and Colonel Meiselback. Tlie united forces occupied the whole of the 
Pannd and Banda States ; the Baja of Pann4, receiving no allowance, joined 
the predatory ban^ raised by the- Dauw&s and Chaubes, and the Baja of 
Banda lived as a pensioner on the charity of the Marhattas, from whom he 
received two rupees, a day for his support. 

It was during this time that the harvest of misery and want sown during 
Condition of ’ the wars of Chhatarsdl and the incursions of the Du&b 
country. Muhammadans was gathered throughout Bundelkhand. ® 

During the later years of the Bundela administration, the eastern districts ha d 
been continually the theatre of war and a kind of debateable laud, the inhabit* 
ants of which were fair objects of spoliation to both Mnsalmdn aiid Bundela.' 
During the administration of the Mt^alm&n Marhattas the western districts 
becune fiqu(d|y subject to the desolating effects of purely predatory war&re. 
The Ba^ of PannB and Banda, after having entirely exhausted the resources 
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of iheir States in men and money in fighting with each other, be<$ame honseless 
wanderers, while the more bold among their leaders became the centnto rontid 
which grew np those plaudering bands that existed until some time after the 
British occupation. From the upper valleys of the ^igain and !Ken to the val- 
leys of the Dhasdn and Betwa, the rugged crest of almost every considerable 
eminence was crowned with the residence of some robber chieftain ; in facl^ to 
such an extent did this custom prevail that the more hilly parganahs were 
known as the country of the Garhibands (from ‘park,' a fort), and it was not 
until many yesiXB had elapsed and continuous expeditions had been undertaken 
that any impression was made on them even by the British. The latter por- 
tion of the eighteenth century was for all Bundelkhand, as indeed for the whole 
of Upper India, a period of groat and radical changes. People became accus- 
tomed to insecurity of person and property, and for the bolder spirits oppor- 
tunities continually offered through which they might aspire even to founding 
a State. The profession of arms, besides being attractive in itself, was then the 
only one which was compulsory on all. Every male of full age was obliged to 
declare himself as belonging to some leader in his village, and every village as 
belonging to some petty chief, who attached himself now to one side and then 
to another as ho considered most advantageous for himself or his people. One 
consequence, as may be supposed, was that agriculture languished, and people 
began to live from hand to mouth. In the more exposed parganahs the popu- 
lation dwindled down to less than one-half, and many villages were entirely 
deserted, whoso sites yet attest the existence of some degz’ee of prosperity in 
former times. The irrigation works inaugurated by the Chandels, and to a 
certain extent kept in repair and strengthened by tire early Buudelos, fell into 
min during this period, and with them disappeared the extensive rice and sugar- 
cane cultivation which fonnerly existed. Stone sugar-presses (now unused) are 
to bo found in large numbers all through Bundelkhand, where now the cultiva- 
tion of the cane is practically unknown. Trade also stagnated ; the only car- 
rier was the branjara, and his services w'ere required to supply the numerous 
armies then in the field with grain. These men settled down at Mahoba as a 
good centre for their traffic, and remained there fpr some years, until peace 
drove them away to perish as unwilling cultivators in the swamps of the Rohil- 
khand and Nepalese Tarki. The political and social aspect of 'affairs was thus 
"uninviting, and there appeared little hope of rest, when? the fortunate conclu- 
sion of the treaty of Bassein led to the beginning of the dawn of repose which 
the country greatly needed. However, before entering on the history of Bimdel- 
khand imder the British, it will be well to give what is known regarding the 
fiscal history of the country under the Bundelas and Marbattas. 

Under the Bundela and Marhatta Governments settlements of the land 
revenue for terms of years were unknown. Many villages were given to the 
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aBar felations of the reigning family, or to faithfnl follotvers, in reward for 
past services: or to chiefs, on condition of supplying a 
unde^be ^tire certmn number of fighting-men when called upon. Such 
. OovemmentB. villages were either held revenue-free, or on an ubari (or 

quit-rent) tenure, and the grantees were left to make Iheir arrangements with 
^e village headmen and resident cultivators. Sometimes, but rarely, village 
headmen, or even strangers, held villages in farm {ijdrah) for a year or two. 
In all villages which were not so given injagir or farmed, the collection of the 
revenue was made direct through the mahti, or headman, who was allowed a 
certain percentage on the collections, called makantdna, shakrdna, or bhumidteat, 
in recognition of his position as head of the brotherhood and of his services in 
the management of the village. '■ 

Under the Marhattas there were various modes of collection.' The most 


common was called dekha-par-ki, when the State demand was fixed for the year 
at the commencement. Sometimes leases wore given to the headmen, who then 
became responsible, or leases were given by the State through the headman to 
each cultivator. The rates of rent were calculated either on the crop Qinmdr) 
or according to the soil (darbandi), and in the latter case they were frequently 
commuted to a lump sum, known as titansa or thanka. After each harvest, but 
often not until the end of the year, arbitrators ropresentmg the interests of the 
State and of the cultivators were appointed to make a valuation of the produce 
on each holding. 

If the crops were below the average, a proportional reduction was made 
from the rent of each cultivator ; but if the seasons had been favourable, the 
whole amount was collected. This at first sight appears to be a not unfair sys- 
tem, but in point of fact it amounted to nothing less than rack-renting. The 
rates of rent (called amdni rates by the people) entered in the leases were the 
highest rate which could be paid in the most favourable years, and the reduction 
at the end of the year merely reduced the rents to the highest rents which it was 
possible for the cultivators to pay in that particular yoar. The demand at the 
commencement of the yoar was in reality as high a demand as could be fixed. 
It was a demand for the entire outturn on the village, and as much of it as the 
cultivators could possibly pay was collected. 

When a village was held under direct management (Jscushaha tahsU)^ eithejf the 
management of the vfllage and the collection of the rents were entrusted to * 
the headmen, or an official, called a mataaadif Was appointed. Leases at certain 
rates, or leases for the payment of a fixed sum for a holding comprising sevei- 
ral fields of different qualities, were given to the cultivators. The headmen, 
or the official, collected all they could screw out of ^e tenants^ SOmetim^sB, 
but wirely^ remw^^ were granted. As a rule, balances stood over to 
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bo collected in somB more favourable year. The headmen either leoeiTcd some 
lands rent-free, or were allowed to deduct a fixed sum annually from their 
rents. 

When the demand was* fixed by appraisement, it was the ‘^custom to send 
a revenue oificial at the end of the year, or after each harvest, to make a valu- 
ation of the outturn. On this valuation the demand was fixed. The sum waa 
raised by the hekdmen by darbardr (fixed rates), or by bdcMi (or distribution 
over the difierent holdings), and was paid into Government after deduction of ; 
the mahantam (or dues) to the collector. Not unfrequcntly a portion of the 
snm.was collected from the shdmildt (the lands held in common), and firom the ' 
cultivators who were not members of the brotherhood, and non-resident culti- 
vators ; and what balance was still required was raised by a cess on the hold- 
ings of the headmen and the other members of the brotherhood. 

The consequence of this system was a general deterioration of the country 
and impoverishment of the people. The land was constantly cultivated and 
over-cropped ; wells fell out of repair ; the cultivators, having no capital and 
no money to spare, lived from hand to mouth, and could spend nothing in im- 
provements ; the cultivation of sugar-cane and other valuable crops ceased j 
the people were forced to borrow money and seed from the Mahdjans and 
Marwaris and to sell their cattle: many of them left Bundelkhand and settled 
in M&lwa and other places. In addition to all this, life and property were 
insecure, and rights were seldom acknowledged, or if they were acknowledged, 
were not respected. When, therefore, the District passed into the hands of the 
British Gk>vemment they found it scarcely populated, and the people ignorant 
and generally very poor, and often deeply involved in debt. The soil had .de- 
teriorated, and the crops were almost entirely dependent on the heavens. 

On the breaking out of the war botAveen Sindhia and Holkar in 1801, the 
Tbe Britisb. 1803 united forces of Sindhia and the Peshwa received a severe 
defeat at Piina on the 25th October, 1802. This was 
thought opportune for the re-establishment of British infiuence there, and over- 
tures for a subsidiary force made by Bdji Bao, who had as long as Ndnd Far- 
navis lived declined the engagement, were favourably received. On the 31st 
December, 1802,* the celebrated Treaty of Bassein was signed, by which the 
Pe^wa agreed to cede territory of the value of twenty-six lakhs of rupees for 
the maintenance of a British force. A portion of this territory was afterwards 
exchanged for pairt of the Peshwa’s possessions in Bundelkhand, where,' also, 
fturther grants for the support of a'forco of cavalry were made, aiuounting in all 
to over thirty-six lakhs of revenue. These arrangements were embodied in a 
supplementary treaty, dated 16th December, 1803.^ After the Peshwa was 
defeated at the battle of Pdna, Shamsher Bah&dur, the son of Ali Bah&dur, who 
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'vras at Fdna when his father died) determined to take possession of the territories 
conquered by his father for the Pdna Darbar. 

During his absence, as already mentioned, Ghani Bahddur carried on the 
Government) while Baja Himmat Bahddur had, as 'before, been allowed to keep 
the sole management of his own acquisitions in his own hands, with an increased 
influence over the Begent and the Council of Bundelkhand. On the treaty of 
Bassmn becoming known, the diflerent subordinate Chiefs of the Marhattas, 
t feeling that their very existence was now threatened, united with Sindhia and 
-the Baja of Berar to resist the carrying out of its provisions and that of the 
BUpj>lemeniaTy treaty ceding British Bundelkhand. In this design they were 
aware of receiving the secret, and if matters progressed the open, support of 
Holkar. To Shamsher Bahadur was assigned the conduct of a predatory 
expedition through Bundelkhand, to lay waste the British Districts .of Mirza^ 
pur and Benares. His first act was to seize and imprison Ghanf Bahadur in 
the fort of Ajegarh, where he caused him to be poisoned. Baja Himmat 
Bahddur became alarmed, and foreseeing in the success of these plans of 
the Marhatta Chiefs an immediate diminution of his own authority in Bun- 
delkhand, determined to abandon the Marhatta interests and to seek the 
permanent establishment of his own influence, with the aggrandisement of 
his possessions in Bundelkhand, by assisting in the transfer of the province from 
the Marhattas to the British empire. Accordingly negociations were opened, 
through the medium of Colonel Meiselback, between Himmat Bahddur, Colonel 
Kyd, and Mr. Ahmuty, and by an agreement concluded at Shahpur on -the 4th 
September, 1803,* it was provided, among other stipulations, that a portion 
of territory in Bundelkhand, yielding an aimual revenue estimated af- twenty- 
two lakhs^ of rupees by the BHtish, and at eighteen and a half by the Raja, 
should be ceded to the Baja for the maintenance of a body of troops under his 
command in the service of the British Government ; and in consideration of the 
great advantages which were expected from the junction of the power and in- 
fluence of Himmat Bah&dur, and from Ids zealous co-operation with the British 
foiue in their occupation of Bundelkhand, and in the establishment of the British 
authority in that province, a permanent j&gir or appanage in the British domi- 
nions was also promised to the Baja, the extent of it to be proportioned to the 
benefits which might afterwards appear to have been derived from his adherence 
to the terms of his engagement. The immediate advantages which flowed ^om 
this arrangement were, to the British Government, the great assistance aflbr^'^ 
to a detachment of their troops in crossing the Jamna into Bundelkhand, whidi 
might otherwise have been vigorously Qpposed by the^ united forces of the 
Marhattas and of Himmat Bahddur ; while Himmat Bth&dur obtained for Mm* 
seif a ri(%;,||)4 fertile territory of more than double the extent which he had 
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possessed tinder the former Government, without any considerable incirease of * 
his former military establishment : for in the time of All BahMur, Baja Him* 
mat held only an assignment of revenue amounting to 13,50,000 rupees per 
annum. The districts which were specifically assigned to Himmat Bah&dur 
comprised, with a few trifling exceptions, the whole of the territory contiguous 
to the west bank of the Jamna from Allahabad to Kdlpf.* 

A force of five battalions of native infantry, a regiment of cavalry, and a 
party of artillery, under the command of Colonel Powell, crossed the Jamna at 
Bajapur Ghdt on the 6th of September, 1803, and was there met by Kunwilr 
Kanchangfr, the eldest son of Himmat Bahddnr, who with Colonel Meiselbadk 
had been detached from Kalinjar to join the British force in their advance. 
Colonel Powell proceeded across Banda and took up a position near the Paisunf 
Kadf, at Ddrga Tdl, a short distance from Tarahwau, where he was joined by 
Himmat Bahadur and his entire force. On hearing of these events, Shamsher 
Bahddur broke up his camp at Kalinjar, and crossing the Ken, encamped on 
its left bank opposite Kanwara. The combined forces also advanced, taking the 
mud forts that lay on their route. On the evening of the day of their arrival 
at Banda, Baja Himmat Bahadur proceeded to Kanwara and obliged Sham> 
sher Bahddur to retreat still further. The Nawwab then attacked the fort of 
Bhdragarh, but was beaten back with considerable loss, and obliged to retreat 
to Kabsah, where an action took place in which he was completely defeated, and 
fled across the Betwa. 

Shamsher Bahddur some time afterwards expressed a wish to enter into re- 
lations with the British Government on the basis of the treaty of cession con- 
cluded with the Peshwa, but after fixing a day for the opening of negociations 
and delaying for upwards of two months to come in, he took up a position 
with his forces at some distance from the British camp. On this becoming 
known the war was renewed, and Kfilpi was taken in December, 1803, as Ndnd 
Gobind Bao, the Subahddr of Jaloun at that time, had joined the forces of 
Shamsher Bahadur. Shortly afterwards Colonel Powell was joined by .a 
brigade of native troops having European officers, under the command of an 
Englishman named Shepherd, who quitted the service of Ambaji Inglia at 
Gwaliar in accordance with the proclamation of the Governor-General of the 
3rd of August, and did good service during the remainder of the operations 
^ Bundelkband. Captain Baillie was appointed Agent to the Commandeivin- 
Ohief, Lord Lake, with whom the entire management of recently-acquired ter* 
ritory seems to have rested both here and in the Du&b, until the ojrdinary estab- 
lishment was able to succeed without the necessity for a purely military ad- 
ihiiiistration. With a view to the pacification of the province. Captain Baillie 
offered Shamsher Bah&dur a pension of four lakhs of rupees per annum, which 
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had ihe effect of indndng that leader to come in and sign an agreement by 
, tehich all forts and territories held by his adherents were to be surrendered to 
the British.^ (See Bamda). The troops were now exclusively occupied in 
hthiging to terms the various freebooters who had set up for themselves daring 
the recent troubles, and the record of the times contains simply the details of a 
succession of battles and actions often attended with considerable loss.^ At the 
close of 1803 an action was fought at K4mt& with Khet Singh, a noted Bundela 
leader, and in the same year another was fought at Babdra with Bhiiu Dauwd, 
Qotai Dauwd, and Khet Singh. Lieutenant Burrell encountered the combined 
forces of Paras Bam, the two Dauwds, Kamod Singh, and Kabar Khan at Garh> 
chhapa in 1804, and routed them with great slaughter. Colonel Meiselback 
also defeated the forces of Bhfm Dauwd atGarhnasnai and Oran, near Badausd, 
in 1804 : and Baja Bam was defeated at Farwar, near Bauda, by Himmat 
Bahddur in the same year. Colonel Meiselback and Colonel Muhammad 
Zamdn Khan were defeated at Deogaon by Lacbhman Dauwd on attempting 
to take Ajegarh. (See Ajegabh). But at Thana Paswari the British troops 
were successful against Baja Bam. 

Towards the close of the yhar 1804, a commission was appointed to manage, 
the affairs of the acquired territory in Bundelkhand, consisting of Mr. Brooke 
as President, Captain Baillie, the Agent to the Governor-General, and the officer 

Formation of the troops (Lioutenant-Colonel Martindell,) 

District of Bnndel- as Members, who were then placed under the snperintend- 
ence of the Board of Bevenue sitting in Calcutta. Mr. 
W. Brodie was appointed Judge and Magistrate, and Mr. J. D. Erskine, 
Collector. 

Captain Baillie, accompanied by Mir Zafar, a resident of Lucknow, had join- 
ed the head-quarters of the British force in November, 1804. He found it 
encamped in one of the districts on the banks of the Jamna which had been 
ceded to Baja Himmat Bahddur, and employed in supporting the military opera- 
tions of that Chief for the subjection to his authority of the District of Hamir- 
pur. The greater part of the progress and operations of the detachment had 
bedn necessarily influenced by Baja Himmat Bahddur, on whoso information 
alone the commanding officer could act at that early period, and therefore had 
been directed principally to the object of subduing the Districtof Mahoba from 
Ndnd Gobind Bao, and other districts which constituted the new territorial* 
aoquisitions of the Baja. 

With the exception of the District of Angdsi and of a portion of the Dis- 
trict of Banda, in both of which Amils on the part of Government hsd been 
placed) no part of Bundelkhand had been subjected to the British authority. 

^ 18, 1804 ; Board's Becoidi, 18th November, 1803. 3 See Asiatic Annual 
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The conquest of the District of Kdlpf was the first object of tiuS setrice of the 
British detachment that was prescribed by the instructions of the Gmnma^er- 
in-Ghief after the arrival of Captain Baillie in.Bundelkhand, and thisbonqnest 
was immediately followed by his appointing an Amil to settle and collect ^ 
land>revenue, and a Kotwal to collect the sSr duties (excise, &o.,) of that 
district. ^ proclamation was issued announcing remission of all arrears due to 
the Marhatta Government, or, in other words, of the revenue of the khari/ 
(autumn) crop which was then upon the ground. 

Similar measures were adopted as the detachment proceeded to the west in 
the Districts of Kori and Muhammadabad, conquered from the Ndnd of E&lpf, 
and subsequently restored to that chieftain ; of Eotra Sayyidnagar, formerly in • 
the possession of Mirza Ahmad Beg, the brother of Ghani Bahddur ; and of Kdnch, 
occupied in the British name at the invitation of a majority of the zaminddrs 
who had shaken off ' the yoke of submission to Raja Ambajf Inglia. The admis- 
sion of the brigades of Ambaji into our service, and the determination of Colo- 
nel Powell, at the suggestion of Captain Baillie, to employ one of these brigades 
in the interior of Bundelkhand, was quickly followed by the conquest of certain 
portions of Rath, Jaldljmr, and Eharka from the Bundela Raja, Tej Singh, and 
others, and by the surrender of such forts and portions of tiioso districts as hnd 
been held by the adherents of the Nawwdb Shamsher Bahddur ; and similar 
measures for the settlement and collection of the revenue in those districts 
were adopted by Captain Baillie at an early period after their conquest or sur- 
render. A considerable portion of the District of Panwdri and the small Dis- 
trict of Sdpa were then, also, subjected to the British authority, and an Amil was 
appointed to make the settlement there. The fort of Jaitpur and villages an- 
nexed to it, which were taken by the Bundela Raja, Kesri Singh, from the 
Nawwdb Shamsher Bahddur, were subsequently conquered by the brigade of 
Shaikh Kul Ali Khan, which was sent into that quarter, and with these tho 
whole of the extensive District of Panwdri, forming tho north-west frontier of 
this province, and adjoining the possessions of the Subahddr of Jhansi, were 
annexed to the British possessions in Bundelkhand. The small Districts of 
Koni and Parsaita to the east of Banda, and a few villages of Raipur on the 
banks of the Jamna to the north of Kdlpi, completed the list of tho British pos- 
Bcssions in Bundelkhand acquired up to 1805. Captain Baillie in his report in, 
T.805 gives the following schedule of the districts of Bundelkhand in which 
the British authority was then established (exclusive of Raja Himmat Bahddut’a 
assignment), containing the land-revenue of the previous year, as stated in the 
accounts of the Nawwdb Ali Bahddur, and ascertained from the district revenue 
oflScers, and also the revenue of the year ViWfasU (1803-04 A. D.), according 
h) the assessment of the Amila of Government. ^ 

1 Board’s Beootda^ llth Juroaiy, ISOS : IM, 30(b 1806, No. 6 j Manb, 1807, No. 86. 
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. To ih» east of the River Ken. 


Name of the 
Distriots. 

1 Name of the Amils. 

Date of annexation 
to the British 
Territory. 

Revenue of 
the year 1210 
Faslt, 

• 

Reyenue of 
the year 1211 
Fasti, 

Banda 

Sadu Singh and 

18-9-1803 

Ra. 

3, 86,^5 

Rs. 

* 8,87,112 

Augasi 

Khera llai ‘Dichit 
XTinaid Rai 

18-9-1803 

2,08,180 

1 89,783 

Kori ••• 

Jawahar Singh ••• 

6-2-18^4 

67,775 

47.300 

PanaUa 

The same 

6-2-1804 

44,064 

40,053 



Total 

6,91,644 

6,64,248 


To the toeat of the River Ken. 


Kalpi 

Mir Abid All ... 

8-19-1803 

tea 

1,97,733 

1,35,768 

Kotra 

Harira an Pandit ... 

16-12- 1803 

sss 

66,681 

45,983 

Sajryldnsgar 

Kunch 

Mir Ikram Ali 

16 19- '.803 

• at 

14,608 

12,666 

Saif-ud-dm Khan... 

S8.12-lb03 

... 

2,04,748 

9,04,748 

Rath 

Muhammad Zaiuau 
Khan. 

26-11-1803 

••• 

2,25,222 

2.26,223 

Jalalpur 

Mani Lai 

29-1*1804 

• ts 

2,92,606 

2,26,966 

Kharka ••• 

Muhammad Yusaf, 

16-1-1804 


73,921 

73,921 

Panwarl sss 

Mirza Inayat Ali ..s 

7-2-1804 

- ••• 

2,02,941 

2,02,941 

Supa ts* 

Eleven Villages -v 

The same 

18-3-1804 

••• 

18,080 

18,080 

of Raipur on the 1 
bank of the Jam - 1 
na. y 

Mir Abd All 



11,601 

11,601 


Total westward of the Ken •«« ••• ••• Bs. 12,27,690 1,15,762 


Total eastward of the Ken i, 6,91,644 6,64,248 

■ ■■■— » ■ - 

Or and Total ••• ••• '••• «•# ••• Ks* 19,19,834 18,81,934 


No account is given of the Parganahs above the gh&ts as they had no fixed 
revenue. The only collections were made by bodies of horse sent at irregular 
intervals to levy contributions. 

As already remarked, the Board of Commissioners for the affairs of Bnndel- 
khand were directed to correspond with the Board of Eevenue in Calcutta on 
fiscal arrangements. Orders were issued for a triennial settlement on the same 
principles as that of the Ceded Provinces, but these orders were soon after re- 
scinded, and Mr. Erskine was directed to form a settlement for one year, 1213 
faali (,1805-6 A. D.), on the principles laid down for the whole of the Oeded* 
Provinces.^ In his report on this his first settlement he remarks that the pro- 
portion of lands held by farmers is very considerable in several Parganahs. In 
dal&lpur there were no zamlnd&rs forthcoming to engage for the villages, which 
were all held by fiurmers, and had been for a long time cultivated by the neigh- 
bouring a^iunind&rs, with whom engagements had to be made. 

: t Bond’s Bccorda, 7th Jtuu^lSOS) sard Julji 1809. 











The resumption of the assignment granted to Bi^'a Himtoat BaldidnrV 
Himmat BahSdur’s support of bis iix>ops was completed in August 

MslgnmentB. 1806, under the superintendence of Captain Baillie. 

following statement gives the revenue statistics of this portion of Bundelkhand| 
known as the resumed mhhals under the Agenfrto the Governoi>General as Col- 


lector, and their settlement for 1214 faaU (1806-07 A. D.) : — 


Name of Par* 
ganah. 

s 

1 

Name of Tahsildar. 

Name of Surety. 

Net revenue 
realized in 
12l3y0sh in 
Rupees. 

Revenue for 
1214/as^iii 
Rupees. 

Pail&nl 

Kuludin Ahmad 
Khan. 

Mana Lai ••• 

1 

2,23,61$ 

8,20,601 

Simauni 

Tiic same 

Shitab Rai 

2,05,783 

2,02,444 

Maudha ... 

Mir Ahman Ali 

Bbajan Lai and 
Manji Ram. 

1,67,180 

1,77,744 

' 

ISiinoerpur and Ha- 
mirpur. 

Sayjid Gholam All* 
Khan. 

Bhigau Lai 

1,69,384 

1,70,411 

Khartila, Kulpa- 
b&r, Garrauli, 
Fahdri. 

Shaikh M ar taz a 
Bukshe 

Rasak Das 

1 83,939 

90,060 

Sihonda, Muba- 
rakpur. 

Mir Abdullah 
Khan. 

Manik Cliand 

62,976 

6,71,613 

Cba,ndela ••• 

Diwan Puran ••• 

Mal» farmer ••• 

16,000 

16,000 

Beciiaund «•« 

Lachliman Singh 

Farmer ••• 

3,001 

8,001 


The reported oppression of the former Government of the Fargahahs 


assigned to the Raja, and the impoverished condition of the landholders, as well 
as the decreased cultivation of the lands during the years 1211 and 1212/a8li, 
rendered it an object of the greatest importance to subvert immediately, or to 
control in an efficient manner, the authority of the Baja’s Amils over the seve- 


ral assigned Farganahs. But, on the other hand, the necessity for the payment 
and dismissal of the troops, who had been formerly maintained from the reve- 
nue of the Farganahs and were then greatly in arrears, together with many 
other considerations of a political nature, and more particularly the great and 
unsettled amount of the outstanding balances of revenue at so advanced a 
period of the year, rendered the immediate subversion of the authority 
the acting managers of the Farganahs a measure which Captain Baillie did 
not feel himself at liberty to adopt. He finally resolved to take a middle 
course, uniting his own authority with that of the former Government, for 
^e purpose of realizing the just balances of revenue in all these Farganahs; 

Himmat Bah&dar died at the age of seventy years in 1804, at Kanwara, near R^ndai 
His tomb is on the banks of tho Ken, about two miles from Banda. He had an illegitimate son, 
named Birandargir, who, being a minor, was entrusted to the guardianship of Kanchangfr. la 
1806, the assignments in Bundelkhand were exchanged for a territory in the Cawnpur Distrit^ 
(tU«ahan),yielding areTenaeof 1,86,000 rupees a year. (Board’s Records, S9th August, 1806, 
Noa4, 7). ^e families of Amraogir and Kaachangir also reedred pensions. Colonel Meiselbaek . 
remained in command of his brigade till 1807,.j(^n hc reedeed a pendon of 1,000 rupees a month, 
retired to Serampttr, whejre he died in October,' toiO. (Pogson, 186). 
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he still reserved to himself, or to ofRcers under his exclusive confrol, the 
ascertainment of assets and adjustment of balances in all the resumed 
Farganahs. 

Captain Baillie was thus enabled to impose an efficient check on the con- 
duct of the officers of the former Government, who might otherwise have 
seized this last opportunity of enriching themselves by undue exactions from 
the landholders. In pursuance of this plan, he conferred commissions as Tah- 
sfldars under his own seal on the Baja’s Amils for the remaining period of the 
current fasU year, and appointed surveyors to the several resumed Parganahs 
to collect data on which to base the succeeding assessments.^ 

The general result of the assessment for 1213 fasU was that, out of a reve- 
TT xAi j about thirteen and a half lakhs, one lakh was 

the western Purga- remitted on account of losses caused by the incursions of 
banditti from the western provinces. In December, 1805, 
the Collector wrote that, about the close of the previous year, depredations were 
committed by Baja Bam, Paras Ram, 2 and their adherents, who still continued 
to infest the Company’s territory when any opportunity offered of obtaining 
plunder. It was the practice of these banditti to occupy the jungles and ravines 
of the frontier Parganahs, especially Panwari, Matannd, and Siipa, and by a 
systematic mode of contribution to levy money from the landholders in the 
neighbourhood, threatening in case of refusal to burn and destroy their pro- 
perty and villages* For the sums by this means extorted receipts w^ere regularly 
granted to the landholders. 

As bearing on the condition of the country during this period, the following 
extract is given from a letter of the Collector of Bundelkliand ■ 

"It appeared from* the balance account of the Parganah of Kunch that the sum of 
218.30,836-3-3 was due from that Parganah on account of the year 1213 and directing 
m6 to collect that amount without delay, and to pay it into the public treasury. I have 
the honour to inform you that the balance of the year \2\^ fasH is due from the Gurreer 
bunds, or refractory farmers, who held forts in that Parganah, and not from the zamtnddrM. 
TJiose Gurreebunds contumaciously withheld the payment of the revenue, and applied it to 
their own use; and Colonel Hawkins, the officer commanding the troops in Bundelkhand, was con- 
sequently employed to bring them under subjection, and he demolished the forts in their posses- 
sion, and they fled out of the district. Captain Baillie arrived in the Parganah at the period of 
concluding the settlement of the revenues, and he personally took engagements from the zamin- 
dars. At the time, however, of Captain Baillie’.s return towards Banda, it was frequently men- 
tioned to me, and likewise to Captain Baillie, that the Gurreebunds who had been cxpelledF would* 
return to the district, would excite disturbances and commit depredations, to the detriment of 
the public revenue, and that the troops could oppose but an ineffectual check to predatory in- 
eursions of that nature. From these considerations,. I submitted a petition to Captain Baillie^ 

1 Board’s Becords, 29th August, 1806, No. 4. 2.Paras Bam ?ised to earn a living in the* 
time of All Bahadur by loading bullocks with lime and selling It. He was made a leader of 
robbers Danwa. Pogson^. page 128: Board’s Becords, 19th October, 1^7;^ 

1J6. M r January, 1808, 
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Tepresentiag that if the balance! of mifddt c’onldbe reooTered,togetber'with'tiie ambimt of 
the mosno profits^ or, indeed, if any measure could be adopted for the realization of the revenno 
and the prevention of disturbances in the district, it would be expedient to conclude ah arrangOi* 
ment to that effect with the Gurreebunds. On this petition Captain Baillie passed an order 
that it would be best to adopt such measures as might recover the balances due to Government 
and prevent disturbance in {he district. I accordingly enclose a copy of the petition and of the 
order passed on it by Captain Baillie. In conformity with this order, I intimated to the vakils 
of the Gurreebunds Aat, on the condition of their paying me one-half of the balance of 1213 
/hs/f and the whole amount of the mesne profits, and likewise of their giving responsible security 
^ for the payment of tlie amount for which the zamindars had engaged with Government, they 
should be permitted to return to their villages, and the revenue should be collected from them 
as heretofore. To this proposition they objected, adding that, with regard to the payment of 
the balance and of the mesne profits, it was impossible for them to agree, as the amount had 
already been expended in the pay of their troops and in their own personal expenses ; but that 
whatever appeared to be due from the zamindars, according to the balance account, after deduct- 
ing the amount of the mesne profits, they would willingly engage to pay. After much argu- 
ment and discussion, the vakils of the Gurreebunds of Bhend Bilaie and Amecata stated that 
their masters, by the sale of their personal property, and by money borrowed, would endeavour to 
discharge one-half of the balance of the past year, and with regard to the present year would 
pay what might remain due from the zamindars, but that it was absolutely impracticable to pay 
•the amount of the mesne profits which had been expended. That the performance of the above 
engagement, however, was on condition that I should ijersonally conduct the Gurreebunds to their 
villages and establish them in the possession of their lauds.” (From Collector, Bundelkhand, 
30th June, 1607 : Board's Records, 14th July, 1807). 

Mr. Erskino was a ware of the frauds which might be practised were too easy 
Mr. Krekine’s as- credit given to the validity of the receipts granted by the 
eessments. banditti, but when accompanied by the proof of actual 

invasion, together with the testimony of the fiscal officers of the district, he held 
that they must be admitted j indeed, the landholders in general from whom these 
contributions had been levied wore not left the means of discharging the reve- 
nue of Government, and it became absolutely necessary to allow them a remis- 
sion.^ In March, 1806, Talukas Man and Salat Malat were surrendered by 
Kunwar Soni Sdh and annexed to Panw4ri. Soni Sdh bad, however, collected 
the revenues in advance, prior to the cession, and refused to restore them when 
^called on. 

To prepare for the ensuing triennial settlement from 1214 to 1216 fa»liy 
or 1806-07 to 1808-09, Mr. Erskino next sot about enquiring, as near as 
possible, the assets under the native Government. This he effected by caUing 
. on the fiscal officers of the district for a statement of the annual revenue of each 
Parganah for the last ton years, while the village accountants (pattrdris) sup- 
plied the village papers for the" previous two years, and the sub-collectors f tah- 
Hldara) were called on for an estimate for the ensuing year. He did not place 
much reliance on the accuracy of any of these accounts. 

The irregular mode of assessing ^nd collecting the revenue under the 
native Governinent, the many assighinents of land existing of which tiie real 

— ^ ^ I 

1 Board’s Bebords, lOth Januar/, ISOS. 
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^sets ootild not be discovered, combined with ilie fact of the district never 
having been surveyed, obliged the Collector to accept the sums ofiered if not 
evidently much too small. It was found that the greater number of the land- 
holders of the province held by hereditary succession in the form of a copar- 
cenary brotherhood, who managed their affairs through mohhiasy or headmen. 
With them the settlement was made on the joint and several responsibility of 
the different sharers. 

Generally all who paid the revenue in full from 1210 fasU were settled j 
with. All amounts were expressed in the new Lucknow rupee struck at Far- 
rakhabad. The settlement was concluded in 1807, and after deducting the 
revenue of lands handed over to native Chiefs, the net revenue for the four 
years 12*13 to 1216 /aaii was; — 

1213 ... Rs. 11,57,890 j 1215 ... Es. 12,02,357. 

1214 ... „ 11,72,071 1 1216 ... „ 12,22,264 

which gave an aggregate increase of Rs. 1,23,023 on the revenue of 1213.* 

In several portions of the district large remissions had to be allowed on 
account of the destruction of the crops by hailstorms. During the months of 
January and February, Mr. Erskine writes ; — “ Hail accompanied with high 
winds swept across the country, and where it falls the crops are in general 
utterly destroyed.” He observed many extensive fields of corn without a single 
ear left standing, and where the storm was not so violent as to break the stalk, 
the ear was blighted so as to produce a very inferior species of grain. I will 
offer no apology for extracting here his description of the tenures he found 
existing in the provance, as well from the interesting nature of the subject 
itself, as because it is little known, and gives clearly the results of the investi- 
gations of a keen and talented observer * 

**Tbe proprietors of a village in this province hold their lands bj hereditary snccession. 

They consist of a number of brethren or sharers, each cultivating a 
Mr.^ErAine^^ the distinct portion of land, and contributing proportionably to the land- 
revenue assessed upon the whole village. The shares are divided into 
classes, termed heria, each of which is superintended by a headman, 
Styled a htraair. The btriwdr is generally the head of the family of which the beri, or diviaioD,* 
is composed. The berimdr collects the revenue from his inferior sharers and conducts all the 
bnsiness of the btri. Large villages are commonly sub-divided into tkoka, or pattia, each of 
which consists of a certain number of beria, and the bariwdra are thence sometimes styled MoA- 
dan. Tbe appellation of mkMa is applied to those beriwOra who attend the ofiScers of Qovem- ^ 
ment and execute the engagements for the land-revenue. All the bariwdra may attend for that 
purpose, though fr^uently one only is deputed on the part of each ptUH, The revenue of Oov- 
emment being assessed upon the wholb village jointly, it becomes necessary for the sharers to 
allbt among themselves the particular portions of the revenue for which each sharer shall be 
deemed responsible. This allotment is founded on the quantity of land which the sharers may 
respdotively possess in a state of cultivation. 

- ^ 

1 Sel. Rev. Bw., N.-W, P., Calcutta, 1886, ’ . l ifted., 814: Board's Records, lUh 

Augoat, 1807 1 iftth Match, 1810, No. 86 ; 1st June; iiftO, No. 48. 
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*^The quality of the land is not takes! into the computation of the asseBsmen^ for as eaoh 
sharer has a proportionate quantity of land of each description oii^-^ 

Mode of adjusting assigned to him, the shares are considered as unifbtm in respect 

■hares of profits and ^ ^ 

^rges. quality. In some Tillages where there are particular portions of 

land of a particular description which do not admit of being sub-diyi* 
ded among the sharers, thoscf lands are termed mazkUrt land, and are held in common and culti^ 
yated for the general benefit of all the sharers by cultiyators from other Tillages, or by the 
Tillage cultiyators pifying rent according to the rates of outside cultiyators. The cultiyation 
of the lands of each sharer is ascertained by actual measurement. This measurement is 
not made according to the regular standard bigka^ but agreeably to a certain proportion called 
the ftAaydcAara (brotherhood), which is adopted exclusively for that purpose among the 
brethren, and the extent of which varies in every village. This deviation from the standard 
measure has probably been resorted to, not only for the purpose of facilitating the computation, 
but also with the view of precluding the Government from obtaining an accurate knowledge of 
the quantity of cultivation comprised in the village. The number of bhaydehara btghaa in posses- 
sion of each share being thus ascertained, they are recorded in the accounts of the pdiwdria^ and 
the allotment of the revenue is proportioned accordingly on each share. The bhaydehara mea- 
surement of the lands is not made annually. The sharers seem to consider that an annual mea- 
surement is not only unnecessary, but that its operation would be vexatious ; nor can any specific 
period of time be limited for the continuance of the proportions thus established, as a measure 
of that nature would be incompatible with the general principle of the cultivation being at all 
times subject to a fresh measurement for the purpose of equalizing the assessment. The term 
of the assessment upon each sharer remains therefore undefined, and its continuance depends 
entirely upon the concurrence of all the sharers. So long as the sharers consider the allotments 
as fair and equitable, no alteration is ever mode in the ^assessment ; but when an inequality is 
produced, either from the increase or decrease of the cultivation, the sharers have recourse to a 
fresh bhaydehara measurement of the village for the purpose of correcting the proportions and 
making a more equitable distribution of the charges. Although many important advantages are 
to be derived from this measure when duly carried into effect, yet as this circumstance depends 
in a great degree upon the arbitrary discretion of the leading landholders in the village, a system 
of this nature not only proves a frequent source of contention among the sharers, but it also is 
subject to very great abuse. Under the administration of the native Government, in all cases 
of dispute between the sharers with regard to the assessment, the Amil interposed his authority 
and compelled the sharers to make a fresh measurement of the village, and thus to render justice 
to each other by apportioning the allotments of the revenue according* to a fair and equitable 
rule. 


With regard to the responsibility of the sharers, it is a general principle admitted by all the 
brethren, and which was uniformly enforced by the native Govern- 
Joint responsibility. ment, that the whole village is jointly responsible for the whole revenue. 
lESaeh sharer is in the first instance responsible for the payment of his proportion of the revenue 
agreeably to the allotment upon his share. The sharers are in the next place jointly respon- 
sible (pr the aggregate allotment on their respective beris, and the beris are jointly responsible 
)or the whole revenue assessed upon the village. If, therefore, an inferior sharer shall fall into 
arrears of revenue, and the amount be not recoverable by the sale of his personal property the 
transfer of his lands, the beriwdr allots the balance proportionably on the sharers in the beri and 
collects the amount from them accordingly, be himself likewise paying his proportion of the 
arrear. With regard to the joint respousibllity of the it is necessary to observe that the 
betmdra always pay the proportion of the revenue allotted on their respective beris separately, 
and that, in the event of any beri falling iu arrc^lhe other berie never consider it incumbeni 
npon them to discharge the amount until ^ dehiulting beriwdr and his brethren 

hare been compelled to dispose ol th(^||roperty and ultimately to relinquish their landit 
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Under the native Oovernment, the defaulters usually fled from the village when pressed to pay 
a balance which they found a difilculty in discharging, and the liquidation of the arrear by the 
remaining hens consequently became a matter of absolute necessity. 

** In cases where the beriwdn are apprehensive of the lands becoming waste, as that circum- 
stance would of course occasion a general loss to all the sharers, they are sometimes induced by 
self-interest to make a compromise with the sharers in default, and to pay a small balance on 
their account, with the view of giving them encouragement to remain and continue the cultiva- 
tion of their lands. If the beriwdrs act with justice towards each other a balance of revenue can 
seldom occur in a h&ri^ for a beriwdr is generally enabled to adjust any existing balance for the 
current year, and he is entitled to any abatement for the ensuing year by obtaining a fresh mea- 
surement of the village. Lands transferred for the payment of balances are generally rcsumable, 
under certain conditions, on the defaulter obtaining the means of redeeming them. In the event 
of a sharer absconding, he may likewise redeem his lands on his return on fulflllingthe conditions 
prescribed by the usages of the country. The revenues of Government are always paid 
through the medium of the beriwdrSy and exclusive of the land-revenue, with the addition of 
the village expenses, which are allotted in the same manner as the land-revenue, the headmen 
•are not entitled to make any further demands upon their brethren or inferior sharers. 

“ The above observations with regard to the distribution of the land-revenue relate to a 
village as held under a formal engagement with Government. In the event of the headmen 
declining to enter into engagements for the revenue, and of the village being let in farm, the 
bhaydehara measurement becomes void, and the whole village is considered as being held under 
Abe direct management of the farmer The farmer accordingly, although he may have engaged 
ior a fixed revenue with Government, collects the rents from the different sharers agreeably to 
tho rates 6f the village as established by ancient usage. Under the native Government, however, 
the payments by the beriwdrs having al^ys been made separately, the liquidation of every arrear 
was likewise separately enforced, and it was in cases only of the total ruin of the party in default 
thjit recourse was had to the other beriwdrs for any remaining balance, From these circum- 
stances it is found extremely difficult to induce the beriwdrs to discharge balances on account of 
each otlier, even although they may be empowered to recover the amount by a suit in a Court of 
Justice.” 


The revenue was usually paid in three equal instalments, the first of which 
extended from Sawan to Kdrttik, the second from Aghan to Phalgan^ and the third 
\n Chait. In March, 1807, die entire territory in the possession of the British 
to the west of the Jamna was formed into one district, known for a long time as 
IZila Bundelkhand, which was placed under the charge of Mr. Erskine, as Col- 
lector, having his headquarters at Banda.* Tho possessions of the native Chiefs 
were also demarcated, and distinct arrangements as to the position and authority 
pf each were entered into, and thus in a great measure the pacification of 
the province was eifected. 

The relations between the British Government and the four treaty States of 


Arnuigements be- 
tween the Uritish 
Qaverninent end the 
rState^ considered in- 
^pendent. 


Bundelkhaud, Biw&, Orchha, Datiyd, and Samthar, were 
based on friendship and protection against the depreda- 
tions and oppressions of the Marhattas : while as regards 
the remainder, commonly known as the Sanad Chiefs, the 


oiremnstanpeiB of these relations were of a more mixed nature. As many of 
these laiterliqhihfs were in possession of phrtions of the lands included in the 


t Bowd's Beoot^'^iOth Ftbnuury, 1807, 


if; 

assignment of thirty-six lakhs of revenue ceded hy the Peshvra under the treaty 
of Bassein, it became a fundamental principle in the arrangements made by the 
British Government in Bundelkhand to confirm the Chiefs of that Province in the 
possession of such parts of their ancient territorial rights as were held under Ali 
Bah&dur’s Government, *on condition of their allegiance and fidelity to the Bri’> 
tish power, their renouncing all views of future aggrandizement, and their aban* 
doning such, parts of Ali Bah&dur’s conquest as had been resumed by them 
subsequently to his death. 

It was also resolved to form arrangements with some leaders of plundering 
bands, who were not hereditary Chiefs, but whose hostility was directed solely 
to the object of obtaining subsistence, and to grant these persons some twritory 
with a view to the pacification of the country. 

The saiiads thus granted may be divided into three classes : — ( a.) those issued 
to old hereditary Chiefs, confirming them in the possession of the lands held 
generally by them in Ali Bahddur’s time ; (b.) those issued to Chiefs who estab- 
lished themselves as independent during the troubled period before and after the 
Marhatta invasion, as also existing in Ali Bahadur’s time ; and ( c.) those issued 
to Chiefs created by the British Government for the pacification of the country. 
At first it was the policy of Government to leave the protection of their territo* 
ries to the Chiefs themselves, and to exact no tribute or revenue from them. Li 
several of the engagements executed in 1805 and 1806 it was, therefore, dis- 
tinctly stipulated that the Chiefs should renounce all claim to the aid and pro- 
tection of Government. Experience, hoAvever, soon showed the necessity of 
departing from this principle, and of declaring the Bundelkhand Chiefs to be 
vassals and dependants of tlie British Government. But it was never the in- 
tention of Government to establish its laws and regulations in the States of 
these Chiefs ; and to remove all doubt on tliis subject, these States were declared 
by Eegulation XXII. of 1812 to be exempt from the operation of the general 
Begnlations and from the jurisdiction of the Civil and Criminal Courts. Th# 
particular clauses of the engagements made with the Chiefs whiclx imply a 
right of jurisdiction on the part of Government have ever been understood to 
convey exclusively a right of political jurisdiction — that is to say, a right to 
interfere for the settlement of disputed claims, differences and disputes of any 
kind, not through the channel of the Courts of Justice, but through the agency 
^f the representative of the British Government in Bundelkhand.* 

The Bdn4 of Edlpi, Gobind Bao, who was in possession of Jalaun- 
at the time of the British occupation, having surrendered Himself after 
some opposition, his territories were restored to him, with the exception 
of Ealpi and a few villages in Parganah Raipur Itaurah, for which ho received 
in exchange an assignment of lands in Parganahs Eotra and Muhammad* ' 


1 Aiteh. Tfnt., UI. SM. 
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»bad.' (See Jalauk). At the same time, Sheo Bao Bhao, the Sabahd&r id 
fJhansi, was confirmed in bis possessions. Kesri Singh of Jaitpnr was^^also 
reinstated in his tenure, and a formal patent was granted to him for some 
villages in Pawai in addition to the Jaitpur Baoni. ’ poring the same year, 
Tarahwan, ^ with a pension of seven lakhs, was granted to Amrit Bao, a son 
of the Peshwa Baghundth, and his son, Benaik Bao; on the death of this 
latter the pension ceased, and his adopted sons, Kardyan an^ Madhu, joined the 
rebels in 1857. (See ^bwi). Nardyan died at Hazaribagh in 1860, and 
Madhu is now educated at Bareli as a ward of Government, and for his main- 
tenance proper provision has been made. Nearly all these grants have since 
been confiscated on account of want of heirs or the rebellion of the incumbent. 

To the extreme west, Garhakota was subsequently exchanged wth Shah- 
garh, and the Chanderi Bajas remained independent at Bdnpur. To Nawwdb 
Nasir-ud-daulah was granted Chitauli and the surrounding villages,^ and to 
Diwdn Jugul Parshdd other assignments were given. “ In 1808, Paras Bam, 
of whose depredations in Panwdri we have already given an account, was 
rendered passive by a revenue-free grant for life of Khaddi and Jaibramha, 
yielding a revenue of Rs. 15,000 a year, in Parganah Mataund.® Bdja Bam 
obtained a similar grant (see Gaubihab), and later, Gopal Singh, the last of 
the great leaders of banditti. (See Gabbauli). Kiinch, the estate of Holkar’s 
daughter, was taken in farm (see Kunch), and was separately settled in 1809. ^ 
Cantonments were formed at Kaitha and Sdpa, and stibsequently at Kalpi, 
Tarahwan, Kartal, Kunch, and Banda. Kiinch and Tarahwan were soon aban- 
doned, and in 1824 Kaitha was given up. 

The entire number of Chiefs in Bnndelkhand who hold their States under 
tanada and are bound by deeds of allegiance to the British Government are 
thirty-two in number, and are separately noticed ; of these, eight are the descend- 
ants of Chhatars^l. From the four legitimate sons are descended (1) Padam 
Singh, ancestor of the Jagirdar of Jigni, and represented by Pirthi Singh at 
the British occupation; (2) the Raja of Pannd; the Chief of Lughhasi, and the 
Baja, of Shahgarh, descendants of Hardi Sdh of Fannd. The Shahgarb State 
was confiscated on account of the rebellion of the Raja in 1857. The descend- 
ants of Jagatr&j, the third son, held Charkb&ri, Bij&war, Ajegarh, and Sarila, 
and a descendant of Uchuljd, a son-in-law of Jagatr4j, held Beri, and the 
descendants of Bbarati Chand held Jasd. Besides these States in the possession*‘ 
of the actual descendants of Cbhatars&l from the share of Hardi S&h, Chhatarpur, 
Baronda, th^^Kalinjar Chaub^s’ jdgirs, Alipura, Kothi Ndgaudb^ and Suh&wal 

X Board’s Becords, 4th November, 1806; Snd Febrnary, 1807 : Aitch.,111;, 1)11. SAitch^ 
III,, 168. 6/6id., 189. 4 Slit March, 1807 m^ (S ee Baovi). * 94th March, 1807. 

8 19^ petoher, 1807| Sth January, 1808 ; AUoh, ni., 189. In 1806 Baja Bam defended Khaddi 
against Ciolonel Meiselhack, and in the following year fonght the action of Bahsanta against 
Captain Winch. 7 Board’s Bccords, 81st Fefamary, 1807 ; IbU, 9tb September,' ISIS, No. 81* 
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bad been forooed^ nnd from the share of Jagatr&j the States of Qanrih&r, 
Kaigion ]^bahi, and Gbrranli. From the Orchha State sprang Khaniy4 Dbfjnb, 
the Ashtbh&ja j6g{rs and Bihat, and from Biw& came Maibar. 

The following tables show the lines through which the territories bequeathed 
by Chhatarsdl have descended to their present possessors. The name of the 
ruling prince and of the existing States is given in capitals ; sons who have died 
without issue, or who are not connected in a direct line with the present ruling 
Deseeodftnts of family, have been omitted, and as far as possible the 
genealogy has been brought down to the close of 1872h 
Ohhatars&l had four sons with issue — Padam Singh, Hard! S4h, Jagatr^*, and 
Bharati Chand:— 


1.— Padam Singh. 
Lachhman. 
Hathi 


IL-Hardi Sah. 


Hari. 

Pirthl. 

Bhnp4L 

Lachhuaw 

(JlOKI.) 


I 


Subhan. 

I 


Aman. Ehet. 


Anrud. 


HindCipat. 


Sarmed. 

I 

Hara. t 


I 

Medn! Lai. 
Gandbarp. 
(Unknown.) 


Dhaukal. 

I 

Eishor. i 

Harbans Rai. 
I 

Nirpat (i?r.) 


Rodr Partap. 
(Panna.) 

III.-Jagatrfij. 


I 

Amr. 

I 

Newal. 

I 

Gandbarp. 

I 

Dbiraj (?). 

I 

Sardar. 

Hira. 

Ehbt, 8 
(Luohasi.) 


Ga^ 


Pabdr. 


I 

Eirat. 


Idin. 


I 


Gumaan. 

Eesria Tej and Ebet. Bakbt (iVe.) 

• • I . 

Fbrlcbbat. Anrdd. Madbu. 

I I I 

Ehet. 4 Hindfipat. Mahipat CBr ) 

(Jaitpur.) I I 

Rani. liiji. 

(Sarila.) I 

Ranjob ( BrJ) 
(Ajeoauh.) 


Bir Singh. 

Daughter 

1 

miirricd 

Kesri. 

1 

Uchuljd. 

1 

Katan, 

1 

1 

Jngul Pra- 
sad (Gr.) 

Lacbhman. 

1 

1 

Pbairan. 

(A’e.) 

Bisnitb. 

1 


I 

Ebuman. 

I 

Biji Bahadur. 

Ratan (Gr.). 3 
Jai Singh. 

(CUAU&HAEI.) BiIAU PaRTAP. 

(Bijawab.) Biji. 

(Beal) 


— I 

Pi^ 

Kishui}&, 

Arjun. 

Bakht Bau, 
(iVe.) (Shith- 
garh.) 


iy.>— Dhantl 
Cbaod. 

HarL 

Cholt. 

Murat. 

I 

IsrL 

I 

Bam Singh. 
Batarjit. 


BHOFAt 

(JA8V.^ 


The third settlement of the land>revenae under the British administration 

• • 

* _ was made for three years from 1217 to 1219 /o»W, or 

ry settements. jgQg_ 2 Q ^ 1811-12 A. D., by Mr. Wauchope, who snb- 

eeeded Mr. Erskine as Collector in December, 1808. He increased the revenne 
in the western Parganabs nearly forty per cent., which he justified by saying 

1 Illegitimate. s Illegitimate, no Imie. (See Chhatarpnr). 8 Son of an lllegitimAt .. 
■on of Biji Bahldnr. ■ A distant relation. The oontraotiona ** Nt." for nephew, Br," far 
brother, and " Or.’* for grandson, have been used. 
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itKit these ^Parganahs formerly had been the scene of yUftily devast&^oi^ 
.while latterly the cultivation had greatly increased.” The revenue settE^ on 
the eastern Parganahs was a fair one, and was paid, as ihe seasons were on 
;the whole favourable. The settlement was reported to the Board of Commis- 
«ioners and sanctioned. 

In 1812 a samd was granted to Kesri Singh of Jaitpur, which, including 
the grant of sixty-soven villages in Pawai in 1809, made his territory contain one 
■hunted and fifty villages. (See Jaitpub). During the same year, the Eilahdar, 
or commandant of the fort of Kalinjar, the Chaubd Daryau Singh, gave consi- 
^derable trouble and sheltered the remains of the freebooter bands that still 
occupied the western districts, so that it was resolved to dispossess him. Daiv 
yau surrendered on condition of receiving other lands in exchange for those 
attached to the fortress — an arrangement that was carried out in June, 1812.^ 
(See Kalinjab). 

The records of Government henceforward for many years contain little but 
inquiries into revenue-free grants, the re-settlement of relinquished estates, com- 
plaints of loss from hail, robbers, droughts, and floods, and reports on the intro- 
duction of the system of internal administration in force in the Ceded Provinces. 
The third settlement was continued with very little change for another three 
years, or up to 1815-16. Mr. Wauchope was succeeded by Mr. Maijoribanks in 
May, 1811, who was followed by Mr. Moore in April, 1812, and in October of 
the same year Mr. Scott Waring took charge. During the six years of Mr. 
Wauchopo’s administration tlie eastern Parganahs were in a flourishing state, 
the cultivation had increased, and the seasons were tolerably favourable. In Pan- 
w4ri, however, from unequal assessments, the condition of the people had yearly 
become worse; balances accrued, and it is said that many died of starvation in 
1814-15. Fanning was resorted to in many cases, and many estates in Chhibiin, 
Bhaisaunda, and Kalyangarh changed hands. Mr. Waring made the fifth 
settlement and considerably enhanced tlie revenue, so that in the eastern Par- 
^nahs there was a gross increase of forty-six per cent., and in the western Pargan- 
abs of twenty-one per cent., in the portion of Bundelkhand now constituting the 
Hamfrpur District.® Mr. Waring was succeeded in January, 1818, by Mr. little- 
dale, ahd he by Mr. Forde in October of the same year. 

In November, 1 818 it was resolved to divide the District of Bnhdel^and 

Bundelkhand portions, and after some correspondence as to tb^ 

divided into two suitability of JalMpur or E&Ipl for the headquarters station, 
the latter town was selected, and in March of the follow- 
ing year the District of Northern Bpidelkhand, including Hamirpur and 

1 Boil's Records, I9th June, ISia;* Kecerds, IMh March, 1816, Nob. IS- 

IS.t April, 1816, No. 13 ; lOth' April, t81«. No. 4 ; 30th April, 1316, No. 7 ; Srd Mapi 

ISIS, 1 30th ‘May, 1816, No. 7 ; *nd July, 1616, No. 11 ; S7th Noreinber, 1616, No. 9 . * 
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Rdl pfy was fofmedw its headquarters at K&lpf, and the District 
Soti^hern Bnndelkhand, with its headquarters at Banda. Parganah j^andeh, 
ceded by the Chief of Jalaun in 1817, was added to the Banda Distoict. 
Mr. Reade was appointed to Banda and was succeeded in 1822 by Mr. J. IL 
Wilkinson. From 1807* to 1822 Bundelkhand was under the Western Board 
of Commissioners, which was then merged, under the arrangements made for 
carrying out. the provisions of Regulation VII. of 1822, into the Board for 
the Western Provinces. At the close of the year 1822 the supervision of Bun* 
delkhand was transferred to the Central Board, which had jurisdiction over' 
the Provinces of BaMr, Benares, and Gorakhpur, and sat at first at Patna, 
but afterwards at Allahabad. A settlement was then ordered for the resigned 
and farmed estates for the years 1820-21 to 1824-25, and was carried out 
by Mr. Valpy for the Kdlpi District and by Mr. Reade for the Banda Dis^ 
triot. The headquarters of the EAlpi District were then removed to Hamir- 
pur, which gradually gave its name to the District, and a Deputy Collector was 
appointed to Kdlpi. Notwithstanding that Mr. Forde, the native authorities 
consulted, and the Board of Revenue all considered that large remissions were 
required to restore the debilitated condition of the Hamirpur District, Mr. Valpy 
•strenuously supported his opinion that not only Avas no decrease neces- 
sary, but that in many cases an increase ought to bo demanded. The scA'enth 
settlement from 1825-26 to 1829-30 was made on the same erroneous principles, 
and though in the next settlement (1830-31 to 1834-35) considerable reductions 
were made, yet they were not judiciously distributed, nor apparently on any 
regular system. To such a height of distress had Bundelkhand reached that in 
1831 it pressed itself on the notice of Government, and the minutes then recorded 
were used as a powerful argument in favour of the passing of the Settlement 
Hegulation, IX. of 1833.' The subsequent fiscal history is given undereach 
district. 


In 1849 the Jaitpur State lapsed to the British Government, and was included 
in the Hamirpur District in 1853. (See Jaitpub). In 1850 Paras RamVjdgir 
of Khaddi lapsed, and was incorporated into the Banda District,^ and in 1858 the 
Tarahwan J4£:ir was confiscated for rebellion and added to Banda.^ The districts 

o 


composing the Jhansi Division, with the exception of a few villages around K&lpf, 
are among the most recent of the acquisitions of the British Crown in these pro-* 


Later history. 


vinces.. The nucleus was formed by the lapse of Jalaun on 
the death of Rao Govind Rao in 1840, when the Stnte, 


already since 1 838 under a Superintendent, became a British District/ In 1844, 


Sindhia’s share of the Ghanderi territory, Parganahs Madhugarh, Inddrki, and 


I BoaM'e Beeorde, lltb Eebrasr/, IHli ; l«h February, 1881, Noe. I, X; SSth Peb- 

n»iy, 1881, Nos. 49, 44; Ut March, 1881, Nos. 8, SfrKiJtNoTember, 1831, Nos. 9, 8. Uiteb. 
TtMt.,ia,l48. 9 00 . 149 . 


Dnboh) oame nnder British rule as a guarantee for thefayiheiEtt'^f the Owaliar 
Ctnttiugent. (See LALaTPua). On the death of Owgadhar Bao without hrira 
in November, 1853, his possessions in Jhansi also lapsed, and all these States and 
the Kalpi and Kdnoh Parganahs ^ were formed into one Superintendency, of 
which the headquarters were fixed at Jhansi, and the supervision given to the 
Commissioner of S&gar. Mahoba, which up to 1839 formed a portion of Jalaun, 
was then transferred to Hamfrpur. The mutinies of 1857-5^ brongfat about the 
next great change, and are fully described under each district. Hamfrpur was 
added to the Jhansi Division, and the whole was formed into one Commissioneiv 
ship in 1858. B^npur and other villages, the estates of Mard&n Singh, were 
confiscated for rebellion and added to the Lalatpur District, and MarSura 
Nllrhat^ the possessions of the Shahgarh Baja, were similarly acquired. In 1861 
all villages west of the Pahdj were given to Sindhia, and those east of that river, 
that bad been assigned for the support of the Gwaliar Contingent, were ceded 
to the British in full sovereignty. Since then no territorial changes of conse- 
quence have taken place. In 1863 Hamfrpur was restored to the Allahabad 
Division, and the non- Regulation Parganahs of Mahoba and Jaitpnr were at the 
same time brought under the operation of the general laws by Act XII. of 1863. 

The Districts of Banda and Hamfrpur have always been subject to the gene- 
ral Begulations, and a history of their administration, judicial and executive^ 
would merely be a repetition of the general history of the province. Jalaun, 
Jhansi, and Lalatpur, on the other hand, have, with the exceptions already 

Administrative hla- ^ fsw other villages, never been under tbo 

lory of the Jbsnsi Begulatiou system. Up to 1853 they were managed by 
Buperiutendents subordinate to .the Governor-General’s 
Agent in Bnndelkhand. In 1852 the S%ar and Narbada territories were 
itranalSnrred to the North-Western Provinces’ Government. From 1853 to 
1858 a certain amount of system was introduced into the administratious ; 
ihe Deputy Superintendents were invested with the powers of Collectors in 
tiibcirdination to the Superintendent, while the Superintendent had the powers 
a Ckunmissioner. His orders in summary suits wwe final, but in regular 
smitsan iq)peal lay to tbe Commissioner of the Sagar Division, and again to the 
Superintendent of Jhimsi had the powers of a Civil Judge ip 
cdbfMKlination to the Government, and of « Sessions Judge in subordinati<Hii 
^e Court of Niz&mat Ad&lat at Agra. Tbe Deputy Superintendent of 
C^anderi (Lalatpur) had the powers of a Principal Sadr Amfn, and appeals 
Aom bis decision lay to the Superintendent of Jhansi. The local rules which 
govwiMd the .procedure appear to have emanated from the local authorities, and 
never he hltve received the express sanctton-of Government. On the formation ot 

were removed hnai the operation of tiie Beguletioiu by Act 
18C0. l WhBlley’8 Laws of the MoflhBexalativn Province^ 8jB4» (AUphsbod, 1870). 


Supermtendi^^QB iBto PistrictB the Jhensi Dmsion in 1858, the local 
rolea of procedure were abolished, and were superseded by Regulations formally 
introduced or spontaneously applied. In 1862 the entire system was again revised, 
and a set of rules was framed for the entire revenue, civil^ and criminal a<^inistra> 
tion of the tracts not under the Regulations, based on the systems in force in the 
I’anj&b and Oudh.* The great feature of the new scheme is the abolition «£ 
all separate judicial agency ; the civil, criminal, and revenue jurisdiction are in 
the hands of the same officers, who are graded in classes and exercise the fane? 
tions in each branch of the administration conferred on the class to which they 
belong. The civil, criminal, and police law now in force are the same as in the 
other Districts of these provinces the only difference is in the revenue law, 
which is administered according to the rules legalized by Act XXIV. of 1864, 
Act X. of 1859, the rent law in force in the Regulation Districts, has not been 
introduced. The Jhansi Courts’ Act, XVIII. of 1867, defines the jurisdiction of 
the several Civil Courts, and Act XXVII. of 1867 empowers the Deputy Com- 
missioners of each District to distribute the work in the Courts subordinate to 
them respectively. The purely local history of each district is given separately, 
and reference is directed to them for any matters not noticed here. 

THE BRITISH DISTRICTS OF BUNDELKHAND. 

In the preceding pages we have given, as far as the limited time at our 
disposal has allowed, a sketch of the common history of the British Districts of 
Banda, Hamirpur, Jalaun, Jhansi, and Lalatpur, and necessarily of the sur- 
rounding States that are so intimately connected with them. Wo shall now take 
up each district separately and examine it in relation to its physical appearance, 
its productions, and its inhabitants. Under Banda will be found a list of the 
vegetable products collected by Mr. Edgeworth in 1847-48, when Magistrate of 
Banda, which will serve as a fair guide to the Flora of the whole of Bundelkhand. 
The list of indigenous drugs under the same article will give in a concise form 
the substances proper to the country that are used in the practice of the 5au2r, 
or native physicians. 

Banda and Hamirpur are under the superintendence of the Commissioner, 
Administrative of Revenue of the Allahabad Division, residing at Allaha- 
^'4*’*'* bad ; Jalaun, Jhansi, and Lalatpnr form a Division in themr 

eelves under the Commissioner of Jhansi, whose headquarters are at Jhansi 
Rauabdd, within a few miles of the Gwaliar city of Jhansi. Ip the Allahabad 
'Division, what is known as the Regulation system of administration as organized 
hi 1803 is in force ; in the Jhansi Division die non-Regulation system obtains. 

i.Besolation of Ctovernment, N.-W. P.,-8S4Arof ^th Febrnwy, 1878, legged by Aet XXnP. 
of 1864. 8 Nottfleetion 18SSA. of IStbDeeember, 1861 ; 8ee.8of Aot ZXIV.of ISMt NM- 

Asaflon U48A.of isth Deeember, 1861. 
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iAs already noticed, the prineljpal difference between the two aysteina at l^e 
present day is that civil-judicial functions are not vested in the officer charged 
•with magisterial and revenue duties in the Regulation Districts. 

' As the physical pdculiarities of each District ar^ hereafter separately 
General appear- noticed at length, it will be necessary to give here merely 
a short survey of the whole. From the tjamna, which forms 
Ihe eastern boundary of Bundelkhand, the country presents the appearance of a 
level plain, gradually widening from the south, where the hills approach to 
within a few miles of the Jamna, to the north, where they are many miles dis- 
tant. In Jalaun, Jhausi, and Lalatpur these plains are much cut up by ravines 
leading to the several rivers and often extending for from five to seven miles in- 
land. The tracts bordering on the Jamna, Pahiij, Betwa, and Dhas&n rivers 
are most marked in this respect and afford the largest percentages of uncul- 
turable land throughout the whole of Bundelkhand. 

In the Banda District, before reaching the phtkd or uplands of the Vindhyan 
plateau, numerous isolated hills are met with. They rise abruptly from a com- 
mon level, suggesting the idea of rocky islands rearing 
themselves out of the sea. In form they are pyramidal, and 
in substance granitoid. Of those hills there are several series, and notwith- 
standing their apparent irregularity, a connection may be traced. They all 
seem to diverge from the apex of the plain, expanding like the sticks of a fan. 
They are most numerous in the south and west of the Banda District, extending 
thence across the Ken into Parganahs Mahoba and Jaitpur of the Hamirpur 
District, and appearing again in the north and west of the Jbansi Districts. 
Franklin, in his Memoir on the Geology of Bundelkhand, classes these hill^ 
.into three ranges. The- outermost, or that most to the north-east, and which 
is also the least elevated, he calls the Bindachal Hills. This range he con- 
siders to have in no place an elevation exceeding 2,000 feet above the level of 
the sea. It commences near Sihondd on the river Sindh, proceeds south-west 
to Narwar, thence south-east, and thence north-east to Ajegarh and Kalinjar, 
and further east to Bargorh, near the Jabalpur railway line. This is on the 
eastern frontier of Bundelkhand, and here the Bindachal range passes beyond 
its boundary. The plateau by which it is surmounted appears to average ten 
or twelve miles in width. The base or lower parts of the range are of format 
tions considered by geologists to be primary, such as granite and syenite,*' 
overlaid commonly by sandstone, but in many places by trap and some other 
formations regarded as of volcanic origia. Its average elevation almve the sea, 
between the T&r& Pass and the Pms, is about 520 feet. The second 

range, styled the Pann& range, risep the south of the plateau of that just 
described. The summit is a platform' slightly tmdulated, with a breadth of 
about ton miles, and having an average elevaUon .aboye the .sea, between thft 



jfttttftt Pass and Loh&^on, of 1,050 feot,1^nd between Lohar^on and ihe fbot 
of the hills near Patharijaof about 1,200 feet, gradually ascending. Inhere 
deep ravines allow examination of the formations, an enormouslj^ thidk bed of 
sandstone is found overlying primary rock, and which is itself in some plsfeesi 
overlaid by rocks of vClcanic origin. South-west of this last range, and sepa> 
rated from it by ^e valley or elongated basin of Loh&rgdon, is the third or 
Bandair range, the platform on which is more extensive than that on either of 
the others, as it has an average breadth of from fifteen to twenty miles, with an 
elevation averaging about 1,700 feet above the sea, and on some of its undula- 
tions amounting to 2,000. The Bandair range is generally of sandstone inter- 
mixed with ferruginous gravel. The extensive basin of Loh&rgdon interven- 
ing between these ranges is of lias limestone. As already intimated, the outer 
limit of the hilly tract, wliere it bounds the plain, is marked by the occurrence of 
abrupt isolahid hills, generally of granitic base, surmounted by sandstone, and 
trap, and from their steep and nearly inaccessible scarps, forming, as in the in- 
stances of Kalinjar, Ajegarh, and some others, sites of strongholds which have 
often enabled the mountaineers of Bnndelkhand successfully to set at defiance thC 
great States of India. 

From the hills numerous streams flow towards the Jamna. The Sindh, 
having its source near Sironj, in Mdlwa, and for some distance flowing north# 
erly, touches on Bnndelkhand at its south-west corner, and turning north-east 
^ for about one hundred and fifty miles to its junction with 

the Jamna, forms generally the boundary between this tract 
and the territory of Gwaliar, thohgh the sinuous and intricate outline in various 
places deviates from the river’s course. In some measure parallel to this, but 
on an average fifteen or twenty miles to the east, flows its tributary, the small 
river Pahdj, which joins the greater stream on the right side, five miles above its 
mouth, after a course of one hundred and twenty miles. Nearly parallel to 
these, but about thirty or forty miles more eastward, is the course of the 
Betwa, a large river flowing from the Gwaliar territory, and falling into the 
Jamna after a course through the province of one himdred and ninety miles. . 
Thp Dhasun, the principal tributary of the last-mentioned river falling into it on 
the right side, flows from south to north, having a similar course of one hundred , 
and ^y miles. Below this confluence sixty miles, and on the same side, is 
%at of another feeder of the Betwa, the small river Birma, flowing like the 
rest northwards. Still farther eastward is the Ken, a great river rising on the 
flouthem frontier, flowing firom south to m^th, aud falling into the Jamna aftdr 
a course of about two hundred and thir^HiyeB* Two of its principtil tributah 
vies, the Urmal and Ohandr&wal, fall intdffhion the left side. Still farther te 
the eastward are the B4gain and Paisuiu, flbwing from south-west to nortb^ 
oast, and diseharging themselTes into the Jamna. 



AttttfiHt msttmxsim: 


Lakes. 


' ' inie Tons rises in sonilMast part of this tract, and flowing in a hoi^ 
^terly direction for siit^ miles, passes into the territoiy of EUw&. The Jamn% 
first touching on this tract at its northern extremity, forms its north>eastem 
boundary to a distance of two hundred and fifty miles, throughout the whole of 
which it is at all seasons navigable. No other river of this tract is navigable 
except the Ken, and that but as far up from the Jaroua as ^anda, sixty miles, 
and only during the rainy season. Many of these rivers descend from the ele- 
vated table-lands in cascades of great height, but usually of no great volume of 
Water. Such is the fall of the Tons from the second or Pann& range to the 
lowest or that of Bindachal by a cascade of 200 feet, that of Bilohi 398 feet, 
and that of Banti 400 feet. 

Notwithstanding the numerous streams which traverse the country, the 
great depth of the channels in the plains and ^'e thirsty nature of the soil 
among the hills render irrigation highly important, and to supply means for it a 
great nnmber of jhils, or small lakes, have been constructed, 
with extraordinary cost, labour, and perseverance, by em- 
banking the lower extremities of valleys, and thus accumulating the water of 
the streams flowing through them. The lakes of Barwa Sdgar, Ajnar, ai)d 
Kachneya in the Jhansi District, and those of Madan S&gar, Kirat S4gar, Bija- 
nagar, and many others in the Hamirpur District, are noble monuments of the 
enterprise and industry of the former inhabitants. A comprehensive system of 
irrigation by means of a canal drawing its supplies from the Ken is now under 
construction, and is noticed in the article on the Banda District. Of late years, 
the lakes of the Jhansi District, the Fachwdrtf and Barwa Sdgar lakes especially, 
have been utilised for irrigation purposes. A system of irrigation from the 
lakes of the Maboba Parganah in the Hamirpur District was commenced 
by Lieutenant Burgess before the mutiny, but has not met with much 
success. 

The attention of Government has lately been drawn to these lakes, and it is 
intended to re-model the whole scheme and place it on a proper footing. An at- 
tempt was made daring the famine of 1868-69 to embank tlie overflow of 
streams of theLalatpur District in eleven different places, but owing to the 
absorbent nature of the soil these works proved a failure. 

The mineral resources of Bundelkhand are extensive. Omitting the dia- 
mond mines of Pannd as being, with one exception,^ siti#> 

' ated beyond the British boundary, iron of good quality is 
fi>nnd in Banda and Lalatpur, and a small mine of copper has recently been 
worked in the latter district. Limestone and stone for building purposes are 
Ibtnid in the Banda District, and hjilre been largely used in the oemstmetion of 
the piftdio buildings in Allahabad and the wwks on the Jabalpur exteariopa of 
the East Indian Bailway. 


Prodactions. 
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f ' j^ambiis of good quality form a large item of export irofu tibe Banda District. 
TendUj or bastard ebony (Diospyroa melanoxylon)^ hcddu (Nauelea &>i^i0lia)y 
and (Baasia latifolia) are all found in the Banda and Lalatpur Districts, 

and arc extensively i^ed for building purposes. The teak forests of the Lalatpur 
District, though by no^eans so valuable or on so large a scale as those of Cen- 
tral India, are yejj so capable of improvement that special measures have been 
adoj)ted for their preservation. Wood for burning is largely exported from the 
Banda District to supply tlio large station of Allahabad. The khair (Acacia 
catechu) also grows luxuriantly, and is used in the manufacture of the substance 
known as Terra Ja/yonica (hath). 

The wild animals found in Bundelkhand are the tiger, panther, leopard, 
wolf, hyena, boar, antelope, nUgai, ravine deer, spotted doer, fox, jackal, pole- 
cat, hare, porcupine, and monkey. The long-nosed alligator abounds in the 
rivers, and both species are found in the Jamna, with porpoises and tortoises. 
All the commoner game birds are found, such as duck, geese, teal, snipe, partridge, 
quail, and plover. The floriken and tlio great bustard are also found in the 
grassy plains of central and western Bundelkhand. 

The black soil of Bundelkhand, ordinarily known as “cotton soil” (mdr), at 
once attracts the attention of tlio traveller. The different classes into which 
it is divided, with their local names, are given in the notices of each district. 
It has, not>vithstanding its dried and barren appearance in the hot weather, 
the peculiar property of retaining moisture to a marked degree, and yields in 
favourable seasons luxuriant crops of cotton and cereals. Cotton has been for 
many years a favourite crop in Bundelkhand, and even now forms a great portion 
of the exports. At Kdlpi the American Cotton Farm was established many 
years ago, but met with little success. The other principal crops are al ( Morinda 
citrifolia J, Avhich yields the dye used in colouring the reddish-brown cloths known 
as kharda ; jodr (Sorghum vulgare) ; hdjrd (Penicillaiia apicata) ; til (Seaamum 
Indicum ) ; and the millets and pulses known as kangni, kriildy sdmdn, arhary 
moth, mdahy masilr, keaari, &c. The ainghdra, or water caltrop, is largely grown 
in Hamirpur, and throughout Bundelkhand, the maJida tree is cultivated for its 
flowers and fruit as well as for its timber. 


The principal centres of trade in the Banda District arc Banda, Man, and 
Bajapur. The town of Banda commands the great 
Trade routes. ^ N&gaudh and the Western States of Bundel- 

khand. In the Hamirpur District, Mahoba is the centre for the traffic between 
theDu&b, Chhatarpur, and Pannd, while Rdth in the same district has immediate 
communication with the Jhansi District. The great military road from S&gar 
passes through Lalatpur and Jhansi, near which it bifurcates — one branch 
passing onwards, through Jalaun feeds the Railway Station of Phdphdnd in the 
Etdwah District, and tiie other passes through K&lpi to Cawnpur. E&lpi 
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; isittncai in the^ jyaftB DistH^^ upd Mfta Bdniptnr^^^^ .t 
ar6 the tlu%e princji^fti Jhansi^Pivision. ., At'^Kftlj^-tKeye 

Is a biidge-o]^b|^a^ fironl| OctobeEk rniUl _Jtine,J and a good ferry in<.tiie raitdi, 
acooriunodatingalmosttlie largeattraffiothat passesaerosstbe Jamna. With the 
abnve exceptionsrthore are Jio great trading towns in Bricish Bundelkhand. 

®ie Buudelas, though giving their name to the country, ar^ not numerous in. 

any part of British Bundelkhand except the Lalatpur and 
Jhansi Districts, where they number in each barely 10,000 ; • 
in Jalaun,* they hold only three villages. The Brahmans of Bundelkhand 
belong to the Jajhotiya division, and appear to have taken their name from the 
ancient kingdom of Jajhoti, whose capital was Khajurdhu, near Chhatarpur. 
They claim descent from Kanauj, and bear the usual family and tribal affixes, 
Bueh as Dube, Misr, TiwAri, Chaube, &c. ; they number about 136,000 in the 
Jhansi Division. Ahirs, Lodlus, Chanoi&rs, Kdchhis, and Kurmis form the bulk 
of the agricultural population in Lalatpur. In the Jhansi District, in point of 
numbers, the castes run as follows: Brahmans, Chamdrs, Kdchhis, Koris, Ahirs, 
Gararfyas, Kiirmfs, Buudelas, Lodhfs, and Khdngars. In the J alaun District, the 
Kachhwdh6 and Sengar Bajputs hold an important position. Next to them 
come the Brahmans ; then Kurmis, who hold 107 villages ; Gdjars, who hold 
105 villages ; Koris, Kdchhis, and Lodhis. The labouring population in tho 
Jhansi Division is made up principally of Chamdrs, Garariyas, Sahariyas, and 
Khdngars. In Banda, Brahmans form the most numerous class. Among the 
Bajpdts, the Bais, Dikhit, Bagri, Manhdr, Gautam, and Pawdr tribes occupy tho 
first place. Amongst the agricultural classes, Kiirrais, Kdchhis, Nais, Lodhis, 
Ahirs, Koris, Kumhdrs, Telis, Chamdrs, and Arukhs are tho most numerouss^. 
In Hamirpur, tho Bais, Parihdr, and Surajbansi clans make up two-thirds of 
the Bajputs. Among the agricultural population, Lodliis, Telis, Ahirs, Koris, 
Kdchhis, Nais, Kahdrs, Kewats, Khdngars, Chamdrs, Kumhdrs, and Basphors 
number more than 10,000 each. Eoughly speaking, between two-thirds and 
three-fourths of tlie population of Bundelkhand belong to castes other than 
Brahmans, Bajputs, or the mcrcautilo classes. 

Bundelkhand has alwa^'S been subject to droughts, and the Jhansi District to 
loss by floods, and when botli have been combined, as in 
1869, the result has been very great and wide-spread 
distress. The famine reports have been quoted in the district notices, and it wll *■ 
only be necessary to summarise very briefly here the character of each district 
in relation to its capability of mee&g the demands of bad seasons and the exist- 
ing means to alleviate want when it arises. In Banda and Hamirpur the kharif 
crops ffidied disastrously in 1868, and the raM crops of 1869 were peior and 
scant|^. Belief operations were commenced by opening public works, which were 
found sufficient to avert the extremity of famine. Communications in both of 


Droughts and floods. 



iihe'Sb&b h^y^ilwajs b6^'go(>d,‘ .an(l adm^^ of 

the grain at all s^soi^'of i^e^ear/a^d tbeii^c^paratiye.no%riiess 

to groat ’lines'of traffic co^ecting tho -Dudb ,witb the . J^onitres-^Division;’’ 
and Oudh, as well ^ the natural . capabilities of the seil, places them in a. 
more favourable positibh. than the more western districts. . The'Jhansi Division, 
in the quality of ^ts soil, the character of- its inhabitants, the means of irriga- 
tion, and the extent of its communications with other districts, is* perhaps, 
worse off than any other Division in these provinces. All of the three dis- 
tricts comprising this Division depend almost entirely on the periodical rains 
for a favourable crop. In the Kuiich Parganah of Jalaun, the natural irriga- 
tion from the uplands of the Native State of Samthar (known as the pau) ferti- 
lises an area of about 20,000 acres ; but with this exce 2 )tion, and tlio narrow 
strips lying along the beds of the j)riiioipal rivers, there is no irrigation worth 
noticing. In favourable seasons the prodvictions of this district are more than 
sufficient for its requirements, and leave a margin of about half a million of 
mans of grain for export. Excepting on tlic occurrence of floods in the 
IJetwa, Jamna, and Pahuj, the communications with other districts are rarely 
obstructed ; but when floods occur, the Betwa and Pahiij arc often impassable 
for days. The District of Jhansi is much more unfavourably situated in times 
of drought and floods. The communications are bad, and those that exist are 
liable to obstruction from tho overflowing of the Betwa and Dhas&n livers. 
The admixture of foreign territory in every subdivision of tho district renders 
it very difficult to jiroperly organize relief operations for British subjects 
without including those of Native States. Tho soil is sterile, and tlio people are 
* apathetic and imiioverished. They suffered much during tho mutiny, whole 
tracts having been denuded of cattle, crops, and even habitations, by the plun- 
dering gangs that tho troubles of that period let loose on society. Tho drought 
of 1860-61 was severely felt, and before they could recover tlio famine of 
1868-69, accom^mnied by fevers, cholera and small-pox fell with full force on the 
unhappy people. Li the most favourable seasons hardly jiroducing sufficient to 
support its scanty population, in seasons of drought Jhansi is one of tho first 
districts to feel the pressure of scarcity, and should floods occur and communi- 
cation be impeded, this district must suffer the extremity of distress. The 
district notice contains Mr. Henvey’s report on the famine of 1868-69, and shows 
*to Avhat straits the inhabitants were reduced in that year. Jhansi has almost 
within one decade suffered from war, famine^ flood, and pestilence, and many 
years must elapse before it can hope to recovet its former prosperity. Lalatpnr 
is the poorest district of the whole Division in soil, inhabitants, and resources. 
Out ^ in area of 1,246,346 acres, less than 250,000 acres, or one-flfth, are culti- 
vated. The Parganah of TMbahat is a rocky jungle, B&nsi and Binpur are sterile, 
and Mariura INirhat possesses little good soil. The central and eastern portimis 
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of the Lalatpnr and l^ahrom Pargahahs alone have a fair Isoil and prodnce 
good crops, but even here they are almost entirely dependent upon the period- 
ical rains. The crops grown are the coarser millets, and taken as a Whplo, 
Lalatimr has hardly a single resource in itself in times ol scarcity. The only 
important line of communication in the district is the JHiiansi and SAgar Road, 
and the grain supplies in time of famine must be drawn from latter district, 
the wants of Jhansi and the neighbouring Native States being quite sufficient 
to intercept all importations fi*ora the Duub. The natural result of these succes- 
sive disasters, and, in addition, the alarming grouiih of the destructive kdns weed, 
is that there is no portion of these provinces so backward in agriculture, civili- 
zafion, and material wealth, and none requiring more careful and patient treat- 
ment. The people are, as a rule, irretrievably in debt, and live from hand to 
mouth, without the hope of ever raising tliemselves above the common dead- 
level of pauperism by their own exertions. The want of this incentive to 
industry is easily traceable in the poor api>earance of the homestead, the c-are- 
lessness evinced as to j)ersonal attire, and the general apathy with which any 
suggestions for improvements in these respects are received. Even the slight 
scarcity of the - year 1873 drove thousands to abandon their villages, and 
seek new homes hi Miilwa and the more fertile districts of the Central 
Provinces. 

It would bo needless repetition to enter more into detail regarding the 
social proldems tliat await solution in this intere.sting portion of the British 
dominions. The District notices contain as, ample materials concerning the 
internal economy of each district as time has permitted us to collect, and wo 
hope will at least give indications of tliose matters the knowledge of which is 
essential to good administration. 
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Part I. 

Barda (Baadi),* a district in the Allahabad Division, forms an irregular 

„ triangle, bounded on tlio north and north-cast by the river 

Boundaries. . • 

Jamna, which separates it from Parganahs Kora, Tappa J4r, 

Mataur, Ghazipur, Ekdalah, and Dhata of the Fathipur District, and Parganahs 

Atharban, Karri, and part of Chail, of the Allahabad District. On the west it 

is bounded for the most part by the river Ken, which forms the lino of domar> 

cation between Banda and the IJative States of Cliarkhari and GaurihAr within 

the latter is a small tract called Khaddf, belonging to Banda ; further on it 

is bounded by Parganah Mahoba of the Hamirpur District, between which and 

'r— • 

1 Much of the materials for the notice of this district are derived from Mr. Edgeworth's 
articles in the Journal of the Asiatic Society and Mr. F, Fisher’s notes. Acknowledgments are also 
due to Messrs. Dubus and Richardsomof the Fublie Works Department, for aid in the description 
of the hydrography of the district, a The history has been taken from native sources and the 
Asiatic Annual Register, and for the iintiny from the late Mr. F. O. Mayne's ofBcial report. 

9 
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tha Kon lies a great part of Parganah Banda, and, lastly, by a part of Parganah 
Maudha. Beyond the point whore the Ken constitutes a natural western bound- 
ar iT lino, Parganah Suinerpur of the Hannipur District continues the line to the 
point whc]-o the Jamna begins to he the northern boundary. Tiio eastern boundary 
is formed by Parganah Bara of the Allahabad Distn«..i; atid part of the Riwd 
(lliwan) territory, and the son them by the Native States of lli'wa, Paniia, Chai’- 
khari. andao-ain by 7 )art of J’anna. The boundaries to the south-west and south 

7 O t.. I 

are irregular, owing to the admixture of villages belonging to Ajegarh and 
Panna, but j)rincipally arises from the exchange of many villagers in Pargaiuihs 
Kiinhas and Bhihiri for th<! Parganah of Kal injar, taken from the Chaubes. 

' The irregularity is increased l)y the cii’cumstance that such villages in the above- 
named Parganahs as wore then ludd revenue-free w(>re not given to the Chaubds, 
but remained under the jurisdiction of the District Officers. 

Tlie Banda District lies between latitude 2-t‘’-r)y'-15" and 2o°-5r)'-30", and 
longitude 80®-2'-45" anti 8l“-38', .and contains an area of 1,939,291 acres, or 
about 3,030 stpiarc miles, with a population in 1805 of 724,372, and in 1872 of 
097,611 souls. 

The following t.‘d)le gives the existing fiscal divisions 

Administrative (livi- 

slons. .and the revenue and poltct' junsdicuons 


Includes 


Present Tahsil.' 

Parganah. 

Entered in 
the Ain-i- 
Akbari in 

Number 

1 of es- 
tates in j 
1872. 1 

i 

Land- re ve- 
nue in 1279 
(1872 
A. J);) 

Area in 
acres in 
1872. 


, 


i 

Ra. 


1. — Banda ... 

1. Banda ••• 

S i h 0 n d a, 
Kbandeh. 

104 

2, 3 1, SOS 

252,769 

II.— Baberu... 

2. Augiisi... 

A 11 g d s f, 
Siniuuni. 

160 

1,90,821 

231,345 

III. — Kamaain 

3. Darsendu 

Bhatghord, 

197 

1,4S,804 

227,147 

IV.— Karwi, 

4. Tarahwaii 

Ditto ... 

233 

99,993 

353,240 

V. — ^Badausa, 

6. Badausa 

Kal injar, 
Busan. 

193 

1,36,899 

229,825 

VI, — Girwdn, 

j6. Sihonda 

Siboiidd ... 

184 

1,51,886 

194,210 

Vtl.— Man ... 
Vm.— IVdani 

7. Chhibdn 

8. Paildni... 

.Bhatghord, 
Shddi p 11 Ti 
Simauui. 

224 

154 

1,10,739 

2,43,921 

200,547 

250,208 


District Total ... 

1,509 

13,04^ 16 

1,939,291 


In the police 
jurisfiictioii of 
B tat ion. 


Mat.'uindh, Khnn- 
nun, Isanda, and 
l^aiiraiiida. 

Bilbo rii, Murka, 
Oran, Biaanda, 
and Murwal. 

Kamasiii, Fuhari, 
and Kajupur, 

Karwi, Aldnikpur, 
and Bhauiiri. 

Badausu, Kalin-* 
jar, Oran, Pan- 
gara, and ^artaU 

Girwiin, Bisandal^ 
Pangarai Khur- 
hand, Atarrn 
Buzurg and 
Oran. 

Uajapur, Man. 

Pailaid, Tiudwari, 
and Papraiiida. 


District Total 
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The whole of tlie district, with the exceptions below noted, forms part of 
the conquered provinces, having betm obtained from tlu^ Peshwa by the treaty 
of Piiua in December, 1803 A. D.,i and brought under the Itegulations by 
Ilegulation IV. of 1804. Parganah Kalinjar Avas taken from the Chaubes 
in 1812, and an cqult-alent given tVom I’arganabs Pliitari, KiVnbas, and 
Badausa (by Ilegulation XXTl. of 1812); Parganah Kbandeli was added to 
the district by Ilegulation II. of 1818, Ixang ceded by Xana (lobind Ilao, 
Subahdar of Jalaun. Pi’ovious to the advi'ut of the Marbattas, the Bundela 
Baja, Guman Singb, bad given tip to bis brolher, Klmmsin, that portion of 
the district known as Parganabs Banda, I’nilani (formerly known as Slnidipur), 
Augasi, and Sibonda, with the honorary tith; of Joint Baja. The direct admi- 
nistration was, however, entrusted to the Kilahdar, Baja Bam, Avho had his 
residence in the fort of Bhiirendi, a mile distant from Banda, on the right 
bank of the Ken. Guman Singh held the remainder of the district comprising 
Avhat is now known as Badansa, including Kalinjar, with some part of Dar- 
senda, called also Kaniasin, and other tracts not now iji the Banda District, 
but Avbicb form parts of the Xhitive KStates of Panna and Cliarkluiri. l*ar- 
ganah Banda, originally foianing a portion of tSihondii, then llrst began to be 
recognised as a separate Parganah. Badansa, t'ornn'ng a. ])ortion of Basan, 
became a separate Parganah in (a>ijS('quone(s of llarbans Bai, a Bagbubansi 
Bajput, being in indepinident occupation of Busan. Ulihi'bun and Tarahwan, 
Avith the remaining part of Darsenda, Avere then held by a Baja of the Surkf 
tribe;, Avho Avas subsequently expelled by the Mai’hattas. The successors of 
the Bundela Chiefs ndained the same divisions until then’r overthroAV by Ali 
Bahddur. Die British occupation <iates fr(»m 1798 A. D., but formal possession 
Avas not taken till 1803-04, as alrea<lv mentioned. Originally the district AAas 
divided into ten Parganabs, ri~,, Banda, Kbandeli, Silionda, Pailani, TindAvai*/, 
Aixgasi, Darsenda, TaraluA'an, Chliilnin, and Bailausa. Kbandeli Avas merged 
in the Banda Parganah in 1813-44, but Tindwari, also knoAvn as Siinauni, 
lasted as a separate Parganah till al'tc'r the mutiny, avIk'u, in 18(i0, it aa'us apjior- 
tionod — the greater part (sevmity villages) to Pailani, and the I’emainder (thirty- 
one villages) to Augasi. Parganabs Badausti, 8ihondfi, Augasi, and I’ailain 
AA'ere included in Parganah or Dast iir Kalinjar of the Kalinjar Kirkiir in the reign 
of Akbar. Cbhibun and Darsenda AAcre in I’arganah Gahora or Ghora of the 
Bhatghord or Ahmadabad Ghora Sirkar. At the conimencenumt of the English 
administration the Parganabs of Badansa B/rgarh, and Kalinjar and several 
villages of Sihondsi Avere constituted one Tahsil. At first the Tahsili Avas fixed 
at Sarha, and afterAvards Avas changed to Bhiisasi, and ultimately, about 1819 
A. D., became permanently established at Badansa. Under Ilegulation IX. of 
1833 seA'cral villages AA-ero transferred from Hiliondd to this Parganah, and from 
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this Parganah to Sihondd, while other villages from Atig&sl and Kam&sin were 
also added to BadausS. 

There are twenty-four police stations and eleven outposts in the district, at 
most of which there is also a post-office. Tliese are noticed separately under the 
alphabetical arrangemenib. Tlie Mimsif of Banda has civil original jurisdiction 
over Parganahs Banda, Sihonda, Augdsi, and Paildnf. Since 1871 tlie remaining 
Parganahs have been placed under the jurisdiction of the Subordinate Judge 
of.Banda. Tlie Judge of Banda has appellate civil and original criminal jurisdic- 
tion in heinous offences committed in the district. The number of Magisterial 
Courts in 1860-61 was twelve — in 1870-.71 thirteen ; the nmnber of Civil Courts, 
including Revenue Courts and officers empowered to hear rent suits, in 1860-61 
was eight, and in 1870-71 was sixteen : the number of covenanted officers at 
work in the district in 1860-61 was four, and in 1870-71 was five. Tlie Karwf 
Subdivision of the Banda District will be noticed separately. (See Karwi.) 

The Jamna Valley on the extreme northern boundary extends into the dis- 

^ , tiict for some tliree or four miles alonff its entire leiiffth. 

General appearance. ® ^ 

Tlie Banda Parganah is all level lowland, except tlie 
part on the west to the right of the Ken river, which is slightly more elevated. 
The Sihonda Parganah, to the south-east of tlie Banda Parganah, has on the south 
and west irregular uplands, but on the north and east is an elevated plain inter- 
spersed at intervals with detached rocks of granite. The Pailani Parganah lies 
to the north of the Banda Parganah. Tliis also is for the most part a level 
tract, except the portion immediately contiguous to the Jamna, where abrupt 
ridges and terraces lead up to tlie plain land. 

The Badausa Parganah lies to the south-east of Sihondd. This Parganah 
contains no lowlands, and tJio noiglibourhood of Kalinjar is considerably elevated. 
The same feature of dotaclied rocks is found in this Parganah as in the last. 
The Augasi Parganah, to the north and north-west of the Badausa Parganah, and 
extending from tlie boundary thereof to the Jamna, is for the most part level and 
low land, as compared with the suiTounding Parganahs. To this cause is attri- 
butable the marshy character of the country hero, most of Augdsi being fre- 
quently under water during the rainy season, and hence tlie name jarar applied 
to the land in this Parganah. Tlie Darsendu Parganah lies to the cast of Augasi. 
The part of this Parganah bordering on Augasi is low, while that which borders 
on Chhibun and Tarahwan is more raised. Tlie portion near the Jamna i§ very 
iiTogular. Tlie Chlubiin Parganah lies to the east of Darsenda, and 
is bounded on the north-east by the Jamna, with lliwa (Riwan) and Parganah 
Tarahwan on the south and west. The land of this Parganah is still more rugged 
than in tlie last named, especially as wo proceed further cast, wliere the first spurs 
of the gi*eat Vindhyaii chain are situated. An exception to the irregularity of 
contour is found in the lands contiguous to the Jaffna, which slope geutly but 
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arc full of ravines. More than a third of this Parganah is occupied by tlie off- 
shoots of the Vindliyas ; these hills being cultivated and studded with villages and 
hamlets. The Tarahwan Pargaiiah, to the south-west of Chhibiin and soutli of 
Darsenda, surpasses the two last-named tracts in irregularity of surface. 

Chhibdn and TaraAwan Parganahs present a very wooded appearance, 
as also do Augasi q.nd Darsenda, where these last border on tho Jamna river. 
The other Parganahs arc fairly wooded, no part of the district being bare for 
an area of more than a mile, or half a mile, in extent. There are no large 
jungles in Banda or Sihonda, and a few only in Pailani and Badausd. Neap 
liLalinjar, however, in the last-named Parganah, some considerable tracts of 
jungle are found. In Augasi and Darsenda several scrub jungles are mot witli 
on the banks of the Jamna, and also in Chliibun in the same situation. There 
arc others in the interior of Chhibun, and in Tarahwan, in the latter especially, 
near the Paisuni river. 

The elevations of tlic trigonometrical stations in or adjoining tho district, 
according to the Great Trigonometrical Survey, arc: — Kanaklicra, 473’7 hiet 
above the level of tlie sea; Kartar, 1,179‘b feet ; Kacbhar, feet; Lalatpur, 

825*9 feet; Pabhasa, G10*5 feet; Papraiuda, 494*9 feet; and Sdiondii, 908*6 
feet. 

Tho Vindhyan chain takes its origin in Chhibun Parganah in a range of low 
hills, few exceeding 500 feet in height. Tliis chain, whicli 
forms a sort of natural boundary to tho district on its south- 
east aspect, is continued throughout tho length of Chhibiin and Tarahwan Par- 
ganahs, expanding greatly in the latter. It is thence continued into the Native 
States of Pamiu and Charklairi. There are detached rocks and liills scattered 
all over tlie district. Neither of these, however, any more tlian the separate hills 
that make up the chain above described, have for tho most part any distinct 
names, but are known by tlie name of the village or hamlet within tlie limits 
of which tliey arc situated; and almost every hill has its own especial DeotUy 
worshipped by the neighbouring villagers. 

Tho following only have distinctive names, viz. : — (1) the Bandesvar Hills, on 
the outskirts of Banda Khas. Tliis name is derived from that of the Iburidcr of 
a largo temple to Mahddco, built on the north-east side of tho hill. Ho is 
described as a celebrated hermit, by name Bamdeo, and a figure of Mahddco, 
i^hich still exists in an aperture between two rocks, is attrihuted to him. (See 
BAin)A Town). There are two peaks to this hill, Irut they differ only by 'a few feet 
in elevation. (2) Paharfya is the name given to a rock, or small cluster of rocks, 
at some distance from tho last-named hill. It is not more than fifty feet high, 
but is noteworthy as having formed the position for a powerful battoty when 
the British bombarded the Bhdrendi Fort, on the other side of tho Ken river, in 
1803 A. D. (3) The name A Khatri Pahdr, in Sihondd Khas, is said to have 
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been derived from its white ai)pearaiice. Jt is surrounded by several smaller 
hills and rocks. The larger hill is regarded as the original seat of the Devi, or 
goddess, who now reposes on Vindhyachal. Tlierc is a tradition that, until her 
descent upon it, tlic hill was black, Imt became suddenly white on the advent 
of tliis divinity. (4) Kalinjar, in Badarisa Parganah, near the town of the same 
name, is noted for its world-famed fort, and is suiTounded by smaller hUls. (5) 
•Chitrakot, in Parganah Tarahwan, also named Kamadgiri (“ Desb’e fulfilling 
mountain.”), and Kamtdnath is close upon 1,700 feet high and is six miles in 
circiunfercncc. It is a noted tlrlh, or place ol‘ j)ilgrimage, a distinction it has 
obtained from being the reputed residence of Hama and among the places visited 
■ by him during his retirement in the jungles. Tlie chief feature in the worship 
of this hill is tlio act of walking round the base {j^arikrama), csj)ecially on the 
eleventh of the light and dai*k halves, and on the last day of eacli Hindu montli. 

There are only two large uncultivated pasture grounds, — ^tlie hills of Kalinjar 
and Marpha. The former has an area of about oi le hund r(?d and six ty-fi ve acres, and 
the latter of three hundred and eighty-five acres, and tliey lease for one hundred 
and twenty-five and fifty-one rupees a year respectively. The high rate at Kal- 
injar is owing to the great number oi' shaH/ah (or custard-apple) trees growing 
amongstthe ruins. Among the lesser hills arc, in Parganah Darsenda, at Paluiri 
Buzurg, one of 80 feet, and at Sainpur one of 130 feet, on top of which is a 
tomb of one Wali Shah, and a masonry house, to keep vvliich in repair it is said 
the village itself was given revenue-free. PawaiyA, in Parganah Augasi, has a 
small hill with a Hindu temple on the top. In Chliibiin, the Lokhri 1 lill, near Lauri, 
has a temple and thei'emains of a fort ; and the hill known as Ghati Chlnxlha, near 
the village of Chhiilha, has a considerable scrub jungle. Tlie following hills in 
Tarahwan are named after the handets within which they are situated, viz . : — 
Biranda, Benda, Mundali, Chhagra, Mendi, Diimha, Adamgarh, Kharhai, 
Lokhri, and Bhoti, near Itwan Dlu'mdila ; Ganjar, near Bhauuri ; Dudhgirjar 
and Mimdali Bhota, near Kobra ; llathra, Samthar, Miindehra, Kusamha, 
Lokain, and Jaipokhra, near Garhchhapa ; Siinchiri, with its iron mines, near 
Mahuli ; Mahtain, Banda Sell, Hudhaura, Gidhin, Tipikiyd, and Darahandi, 
'near Raj aura, and Renri, near Deori. In Parganah Badausu, besides Kalinjar 
and Marpha, already mentioned, are Kartar (800 feet) ; Pauhar, Bhairon Babd 
(near Pahdri Buzurg), Bariii (500 feet), near Akbarpur; Gonra (700 feet), near 
the same place; Man (200 feet), Kalydnpur, Sudanpur, Rasan, KUllnia, Gurram- 
pur, Bardhdi, Raksf, Birauna Babd, near Chataini; Singhan Devi, near Masnf; 
Siddlia Bdbd, near Kalsarf ; Siydr Pdkhd, near Kasaini ; Panchbati, near Shah 
■Pdtan; Patra, near Sdrha; Bahddurpur, Nayagaon, Sidhpm*, Nahrf, Bilharkd, 


and Ghazipur. In the Banda Parganah arc the hUls of Akbai, Bahinga, Bar- 
bai, Panchpahuriyd (near Banda), Basahri, Bhdr^Mi, Khaddi, Kahara, Kapsd^ 
Keddr- Pahdri, Mataundh, and Mahokhar. 
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The soils of the low gromvd consist of several varieties, bnt the principal ones 
g arc the m&r and Mbai', two varieties of tlie black soil. Asl 

(or true I'dbar) and jndr arc verj’- retentive of moisture, which 
is the main cause of their exceeding fcu'tility, but harJm hdhar, of which there 
is a great deal, does not retain moisture ; the gradual drying of tho ground 
produces cracks an(J fissures, which continne tkxipcning during the continuance 
of tho dry weather. Tho soil has, however, been found quite moist at four 
feet below the surface in thi^ month of Juno, after seven months’ unbroken 
drought. 

The following are the local native names of the different varieties of soils :-t“ 
Mar, or mdrwa, is the blackest, of a very close grain and exc('eding hardness,' 
and when dry of a shining couchordal fracture ; this is generally situated in ex- 
tensive patches, rather lower in level than the rest of tho eouutiy, and conse- 
quently crops in it arc liable to injury from over-rain. Kahar is in many respects 
similar to the mar; it is of a lighter colour, is more mixed with sandy par- 
ticles, is not quite so productive as the former in its best seasons, bnt most 
uniformly to l)e depend(!d upon. Gomel (or khirwa) is tho name given to tho 
lands immediately adjoining villages. These are generally highly manured, and 
occasionally even irrigated and cultivated with tobacco or vegetables. Dandi, or 
ravine ground, is more gravelly than segon, and less so than kutthir ; it generally 
occurs on the highest ground, whenco its name, and is most cultivatcid in tho 
rainy season. Par&a is similar in all essential parts, but less fertile, of a light 
yellow colour, aud, as far as can bo ascertained, the best of tho three for cotton : 
Segon, a variety of part'ia, is of a dirty red colour. Knnkur is very extensive in tlie 
southern parts of the district, and is the worst soil, containing a great deal of sand. 
Barwa is a sandy loam, but of very partial distribution. Tari and Kachhdr are 
sandy loams of very rich quality, lying low by the side of streams. The former 
is sometimes, the latter annually, submerged by floods in the rains. These floods 
often leave an exci^edingly rich deposit, termed nan lewa, which gives the finest 
crops of wheat, but the extent of this soil varies every year and often alternates 
■with barren sand. When the water subsides in tlie damn a, and as soon astho 
alluvium becomes solid enough to bear the weight of a plough, experimental fur- 
rows arc made to ascertain if the deposit be dcM»p enough to be available for cul- 
tivation ; it is so considered if it be a foot deep. WhcJi thoroughly dried, tho 
nau lewa separates into cakes of great tenacity, like tiles or bricks, according to 
its depth. In places where tho alluvium d(H!s not bear the weight of 'a man in 
November, not only on the Jamna but along the Ken, Bagain, andPaisuni, eul-. 
tivators, especially the Kewats (boatmen), sow a crop of barley or wheat, scat- 
tering the seed as far as they can aljovo the surface of tho quicksand. By the 
time the com is ripe the dAosit assumes a sufficient degree of solidity to allow 
of the reapers going on it. \ 
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JJiar is a peculiar soil, very light, resembling r&Tcar in colour, found only in 
high situations ; it \vnll not produce any crop but rice, and tliat only in seasons 
of extraordinary moisture. It is found principally in Pailani, where the land is 
occasionally overrun with huna grass. The soils peculiar to the PatJuiy or uplands, 
are setwari, a greenish sandy loam, and garcniti, a light soil easily pulverized. 
The Jamna is the principal river of the district. It forms Its north and north- 
eastern boundary along a course of nearly one hundred and 
, Htdro^ai iiY. jnil(\s, and waters the bordering Parganahs of 

liivere. Pailani, Augasi, Darsendd, and Chln'ln'in. All the other 

streams in the district are tributaries of the Jamna. The most important 
among them arc the Ke.n, tlic Pagain, the Paisuni, and the Ohan. Tlie Jamna, 
in its passage along the limits of tlie district, flows nearly from north-Avest 
to south-east, while its affluents desoxjnd into it from south-west to north-east. 
All these tributaries liaA’c their rise in the Vindhya range of hills, of which 
they drain the northern slopes. Their sources can seldom be traced further south 
than latitude 24®-50' ; but the basin of the Ken, Avhich is the largest feeder of 
the Jamna in the district, extends beyond l;ititud(? 23®-30'^. 

From fifty to sixty miles from their confluence with the Jamna the affluents 
present the charachjristies of momitain streams. Tlieir wild course is then marked 
in a deep, winding bed, scoured through innumerable ravines, and often broken 
across by falls and cataracts at } daces Avhere rocky bam<'rs haA'o opposed tho 
formation of a more uniform incline. During the ruins these rivers roll down 
largo volumes of water ; but their afflux, however, is of short duration. Fed by hill 
torrents in tho very limits of tho district, tliey naturally rise rapidly in a heavy 
fall of raiji,^)but as rapidly the floods subside Avhen the rains have ceased. Tho 
larger streamy, already named, Aoav deep throughout the rainy months and aro 
not. considered fordable. Tlie minor ones are-easily fordable by men and cattlo 
after tlvo ccssatibn of floods. When the Avet season comes to an end the rivers 
of tho Banda District gradually dry off, and although they still drain for some 
months thc water which trickles (Ioaati from the rocky eav'ities of the hills, this 
source of supply becomes more and more scanty CA^’ery day, and about the end 
of May the Ken and Bagain alone shoAv streamlets in tlieir AA’ide beds. 

Tlie Ken or Kayan riA cr, though larger than all others in the district, except 
tho Janina, possesses some characteristics common to all. Its bed is gOTicrally’- 
of a coarse brown sand mixed Avith shingles and pebbles of various colours ; frag- 
xaonts pf quartz and other rocks are rolled doAA'n by floods CA'cry year, and are 
• picked out at Banda for the local trades carried on in these stones ; trap and 
graniti) rocks are to Ix) seen in the bank and bod of tho stream at Banda, Gour- 
shoopur, Kharauni, and a fcAv other points. At such places there ai’e rapids and 
eddies. • The fall in time of flood at Kharauni is ^^0,000 cubic feet per second, 
l^nd at Banda is 500,000 cubic feet per second. . The right bank of the river is> 
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high and abrupt; the left slopes gently, and is more siTbject to erosion and dis- 
turbance than the right. The river is navigable for large boats in the. rains up 
to Banda, and even higher, but there is little river traffic at present. 

Flowing in a deep an^ well-defined bed, which has Ixicn scoured out to a 
great width by the irresistible force of flood-water through the yielding clay of the 
plains, the rivers of ’Btindelkhand are not subject to inundations. Tlie Jarana 
alone in the district overflows its kJuxdir bank and fertilizes it with a deposit 
of loam. 

The Ken river is said to take its origin in the Native State of Bhupal, on tho 
north-western slopes of tho Vindhya mountains. Tliere is a tradition attaching 
to tho river which affects to derive the Jianie from “ Kanya^^ Avhieh is Hindi for ‘^a 
maiden,” but according to the legend was tho proper name of an Ahir’s daughter, 
whose story is as follows : — She entertained a pirn' passion for .a Kunui boy, but 
her father suspected them of criminality. It hap]>erKul that tho old Ahir had a 
field near the stream at the point wh<m> its channel issued from a hill, and although 
he had often raised an embankment none would long I’csist the force of the water. 
Ho sought aid from a holy Brahman, who ad\ ised him to offer a human sacrifice 
to his patron deity. The Ahir eagerly hastened to follow tho advice given him, 
and slew tho Kiirmi bo}', burying his body under the embankment. Tho girl 
learned tho sad news of her lover’s murder after several days had elapsed and tho 
embankment had boon w’ell and firmly built up over his body. She then ran to tlio 
spot and offered up a passionate supplication to Heaven, asserting her innocence, 
and imploring that she might bo shown the body of her lover. The embankment 
tlicreupon burst, disclosing the Kiirmi’s body, and simultaneously tho stream 
engulphed the girl. Both bodies floated on its surface for some distance and 
then disappeared together. The villagers called the stream after her name Kanydf 
whjph has become corrupted in course of time into flu* piesent Ken or !^ayan; Tho 
Ken enters the district at a. village called Bilharka, in Parganah 'Badausd, from ^ 
the Native State of Pannd, and thence flows northward into Siliondd Parganah. 
Vessels of one hundred mans burden cannot navigate tho stream' much beyond 
Banda. The river is nowhere fordable in the rainy season. There is a celcbratc<l 
pool in tho river near Banda, which is said to bo extreme.ly dangerous. It is 
called ^‘Sat Stlma ” (i. c., seven ropes’ length), referring to its supposed ulifathom- 
a^lenoBS. It is on record that a tasudi eightyr^one feet high xlisappearod after a. 
short time when cast upon it. There arc shoals at Alona, Pailani, and Nari. 
The following largo towns and marts arc situated on its bank ; — Sihonda^ 
Banda, Khaptiha Kalun, Paildni, Sindhan Kalan, all except 'the last l^ihg*: 
situated on the left bank.‘ ' 

The Chandrdwal is the largest of the affluents of the Khn, and joins it near 
Paildni, a few miles to the vrast of its junction with the Jamna. Ihie ChandriU 
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Th« Jamna river. 


wal rises in the Hamirpnr District from a lake called Chandanwd, situated two miles 
south of Mahoba. It flows north-easterly through the Hamlrpur and Banda 
Districts. The Shyam, Kail, Bichhwahiya, Gawain, and other streams, affluents 
of the Ken, have a continuous stream only during the rainy season, and are of 
no great size or importance. 

In addition to tlic general description of the Jamna riv/3r given above, the 
following facts may be noticed ; — From its entrance into the 
district, the large towns or marts on its bank are Mau, 
Majhgdon (Bajapur), Marka, Samgara, Augasi, Chilla, and Baifigdon. Tlicre 
are no rapids oreddw^s sufficient to interfere with navigation. There are ferries 
at Chilla, Sadi Madanpur, Inchawal, Galauli, and at Khaptiha in Parganah 
Failani, and at Angdsi and Charkd in Parganah Augasi. The right bank is 
abrupt and high along the Augdsi -Parganah, except near Jalalpur, where it is 
gently sloping. In Pailani Parganah the same abruptness is observed. The river 
is navigable throughout the year in its whole course along this district for vessels 
of one hundred mans burden. There is no artificial in*igation fi'om the Jamna, 
but the soil is moist and alluvial in its kliadir lands and extremely fertile. After 
inundation loam is deposited and is a cause of great productiveness. Ordinary 
inundations favour the rahi (or cold-weather), but not the kharif{oY rain), harvest. 
There cannot be said to bo any alluvion or diluvion in this river. In that part of 
its course in which it skirts the Parganah Pailani, the stream, near the villages 
Piproda, Adari, Pachkori, Basdbari, Lasanda, and Jauharpur, floAvs throughout 
the year close up to the hxgar or high abrupt bank on the Banda side of its 
course, and Avhirlpools are frequently fonned at these places, but not sxrch 
as to interfere greatly Avith navigation. Floods in the Jamna arO not un- 
common : the last of any importance occurred do 1802. The effect of floods 
is to destroy the kharif crops, but the rabi crop is ahvays greatly benefited by 
tlicm. 


Kext in importance after the Ken riA’cr among the many tributaries of the 
Jamna is -the Biigain. Tliis stream, Avhich is continuous all the year, issues from 
a 'hill near Kohdx;) in Panna, and enters the Banda District at Masauni Bhdrat* 
pur, a village in Bada^sd Parganah, and floAvs northwards. Its affluents are 
numerous — the llanj, Kandaili, Madrdr, Garahnda, Kathauta, Bisahil, Bainganga, 
Baia'ia, Dhohar, and Bardr being the principal ones. Kalinjar, at the distance of 
one mile, and Garha Kalan and' Badausd are large towns and marts in Badausa 
Parganah, situated on or near this river. Darsenda is also an important town on 
its b(^s in the Karwi Subdivision. The banks are generally sheh'ing, but in 
many places abrupt. The stream is always fordable at certain places, except in 
time of flooda, which generally last only for a day or two. The stream is not navi- 
gable for vessels of onB hundred nmns. Irrigation impossible, but has not yet been 
artificially induced. Tliere are ferries at Garha Kafin on the Banda and Ndgaudh 
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road, at Badausd on tlie Banda and Mdnikpur road, and at Bhadawal in Badausa 
Farganah, and others in the Karwi Subdivision of tins district. 

The Garara flows midway between the Bdgain and the Ken. It rises near 
the left bank of the latter, river at Bharkhari in Sihonda Farganah, and flowing 
north-east through that Farganah and Fargan.ah Augasi, falls into the Jamna 
near Jalalpur. Mtirwal, Simauni, and Majhi'wdn are large villages on its 
banks. In the rainy season a kind of raft (^hamai) is used for ferrying , men 
and goods across the stream at points wlicre the roads are intersected by it. Tlie 
banks are higJi and abi-upt. Aitiflcial iiTigation has not yet been induced from 
this stream, nor is it fit for navigation. 

The Mattiydr is a largo sti'cam in the rainy season, but is dry during tlie rest 
of the year. It joins the last-mentioned ri\ er a fi“w miles south-west of the 
point where it falls into the Jamna. The Birtion and Mau arc two small streams 
which fall into the Jamna near Khera in Farganah Augusi. 

Tl\e Faisuni flows almost parallel with the Btigain, and falls into the Jamna 
at Kankata in the Darsenda Farganah. The only large towns on its banks 
arc Tarahwaii and Karwi, the latter being the ci^ il station for the subdivision 
of the same name. It enters this district from the Native State of Charkhari. 

The Ohan is a tributary of the Jamna, falling into that river at Majhgtion. 
It rises in the hilly tracts to the south of the Tarahwan Farganah and flows in 
a north-easterly direction. The course of this stream is altogether within the 
Subdivision of Karwi. Besides the above, there are ct)untless streams that flow 
only during the rainy season and fall into the Jamna or its larger tributaries. 

Tile rivers in tlie Banda District navigable during the rainy season for 
boats of the smallest burthen used for commerce arc the Jumna and Ken only, 
their burden being eighty to otic himdred mans. 

In addition to those already, mentioned, the following streams exist in the 
district In Farganah Banda, the Injan, near Karhi, and the Gahwain, a tri- 
butary of the Ken, which flows fx’om Itwan to Chilahta. In Farganah Badausd 
are the Madwa, Barwari^'d, Basha, Khari, Patharhdi, Dubdsi, Sarirf, Mukrdr, 
Koila, Bigd, Ghora, Kachchariya, ThoUil, Dhohafj’ Garahnda, Fdthar Kaclih, 
and Bildr. In Farganah Tarahwan a^ the ■Barohd,^Karibarah, Sarhhanga, 
and Hagni Kiiinhd ; and in Farganah * Darsendd, the Gi'rud, Simrdri',- and 
^hiBdrt. The Gantd flows from Fathd in BIwd through Tarahwan, and join* 
the Jamna in Farganah Chhibiin. The unequal hardness of the layers com- 
posing the mass of sandstone which forms the bod of most of the rivers has 
tended to cause the formation of chasms and grottoes. The stream near Gur- 
rampur, just outside the British boundaiy beyond Kalinjar, prcMnts ^asms of 
remarkable appearance, the rocks above actually Qtii^anging tlie base of the 
chasms, which must be tqiwards of two hundred feet d^|>. Simitar but larger 
falls are found on the BdgaihVt Bedhak above Nihi, and Abarkan and Dharknnd 
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above Kalydnpnr. The falls of the Bardaha and Faisunf are also both well 
worth a visit. 

There are no canals in the district at jn’esent, but a system of irrigation 
^ by means of canals, uniting the Ken and Bagain rivers, is in 

process of construction. Surveys ^ have been made during 
the past two years for a canal, which it is proposed to take out from the river 
Ken for the irrigation of the country lying to the right of that river and 
extending to the river Bagain. The project consists in damming up the cold- 
weather suj)ply of the river by erecting a weir across its bed at Kharauni, a 
village some thirty-five miles from Banda up the course of the river, and thus 
forming a reservoir which will feed a canal for the irrigation of tlie cold-weather 
(or rabi) crops, and a partial irrigation of the hlmvlf {vidn crops). The reservoirs 
thus formed will have a maximum depth of aboul"^ seventy-eight feet in the rains, 
and will extend for twenty-two miles up the bed of the river. The height of 
the weir will be fifty feet above the bed of the river. It wll be erected on a 
granite barrier which exists at that point, where the river has forced its way 
through an outlying spur of tlie Vindliyan range. According to the project 
submitted to Government, the capacity of the cjinal will be three hundred and 
fifty cubic feet per second. It will draw three hundred cubic feet from the 
reservoir at Kharauni and fifty cubic feet from the river Bagain, flowing some 
few miles from Kharauni, the course of which will be equally dammed up at 
some suitable point. 

The lengtli of the main lino, which will bo carried along tlie watershed, will 
be about fifty miles. Tlierc will be, besides, a main branch line some thirty-five 
miles long, and tlie whole will be worked by a system of distributaries running 
through strips of country bounded by hnjl ravines. The total area com- 
manded by the canal is nearly one thquSatfd. square miles; the annual rabi 
irrigation is assumed at eighty acres per mile.; the total area will, therefore, be 
80,000 acres, n'quiring four hundred. and seventy cubic feet per second. But 
as -the canal will carry ordy three hundred and fifty cubic toot, the irrigation will > 
fall short of this area by probably about 20,000 acres. It is pi'oposod to limit 
at first the, distribution of water as far as practicable to the light sandy soil, 
known as' panrua, ov’parAa^ and rdkar^ and attempt the irrigation of the mar 
(or black soil) only on a small scale as an experiment. The cost of the project, 
according to the sketch-estimate, will amount to Rs. 13,33,099. Taking only iifto 
account as a certain source the revenue from the rahi irrigation, 60,196 acres 
at two rupees an A6ro will give Rs. 1,20,392. Deducting twenty-five per cent, 
of this ^r maintena^tce, .or Rs. 30,0Q0, the net revenue will be Rs. 90,000. 
Interest on original cost will be 6'8 per cent. 

1 1ft. W. B. Bichardson, OfBdatiDg Executive Engineer, Bundelkband Irrigation Survey, and 
Mr, Dubus. f 
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Tills brief sketch of the Kon Canal project is given in its amended form. 
According to the first design jt was proposed to have, besides the reservoir at 
Kharanni, a weir at Glanrsheopur, about thirteen miles below Khafanni, and give 
the canal, supplied from both heads, a capacity of eight hundred cubic feet per 
second^ — a volume capable of irrigating both m&i and khcuHf crops. Tliis project 
which it was founc^ necessary to modify, would have entailed a cost of 


Lines of drainage, &c. 


Rs. 24,01,925. 

There are but two jkUs of largo size in the five Parganahs — Banda, Sihondd, 

Badausa, Auflrdsi, and Pailani — of the Banda District, 
Lakes, ihils, &c. j > 7 

and none in the Karwi Tahsil. Of these tlio larger one is 

found near the village of Sirsi Kalan,‘two miles from the Sdgar road, in the 

Banda Parganah, near a tributary (Bichhwahiya) of the Ken river. The other, 

situated nearer to the village, is four hundred feet in length and one hundred 

feet in breadth, with an average' d^tli of four feet. It becomes dry in October 

and November, and is said to be injurious to health. The larger jhU is about 

eight hundred feet in length and one hundred and twenty-live tei't in breadth, 

with an average depth of five feet. It becomes dry on the cessation of tlio rains, 

and is not considered prejudicial to health. 

The lines of drainage of the north-west portion of the district (Banda and 
Pailani) arc indicated by the courses of two streams, tho 
Shydm and the Chandra wal, which carry the surface-water 
from this tract into tho Hamirjiur DistriiJt, and then, doubling back on their 
previous course, fall into the Ken river in tho Banda District.^ In tho south-west 
of the disti’ict (Sihonda and Badausa) the surfaco-Avator is drained by tho 
numerous affluents of the Ken, Biigaju, and G-arara rivem, tho lines of drainage 
following tho courses of these rivers,, cts., from south to north and nortli-east. 
Tho lines of drainage become • more knd more inclined to tlio north-east in tho 
tract between the Bagain and Paisuhf. ’" * ' 

, The course of the Ohan however. Which drains tho Parganahs of.Taraliwan, 
Chhibiin, and Darsendd, is nearly due nortli, and represpnts a similar lino of drain- 
age for those Parganahs. There is no succession of jhUs or marshes apart from 
the rivers and streams of tho district by wliich tho surface-water findadts way 
through or out of the district. The rivers of Bundelkhand sometimes expand 
into extensive jhtis in the rainy season, but, as observed above, their bods are 
deep aiuf hollowed out, and there is consequently less tendency to such expansion. 

The following railway stations on tho Jabalpur branch of tho East Indiati 
Bailway are Situated in Parganahs Tarbhwan and Chhf- 
biin : — Bargarh, sixty-three miles from Bkadatknd thirty-eight 
miles from Karwi; M&nikpur, fifly-nine miles from Banda dnd eighteen from 
^Biwi ; Markundih, fiily-two miles from Banda and fourteeh mUes from Karwi. 


V Mr. F. Fisher, C.S. 
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The mileage of railway at present existing in the Banda District (including 
ihe intervening tracts of native territory through which the line passes after its 
entry into the district) is about thirty-six miles. Mdnikpur is the chief railway 
station for the district, and altliough it can hardly be said to have grown into a seat 
of commerce, there is every probability that it will eventually become so, situated 
as it is on the main road from Banda to Sugar. The transit of goods by road, 

however, is a matter of difficulty in tlie rainy season, owing to the rough condition 

% 

of the main road, which in a great portion of its length has never been metalled. 
The number of passengers and weight of goods which the district supplies to the 
railway stations within it are shown in the following statement for the year 1871 : — 


Name of Station. 

Ncmveu ofPabsenokrs. 

Weight of Goods. 

Inward. 

Outward. 

Total. 

Inward. 

Outward. 

Total. 

. 




1 

Mans, 

Mans. 

Mans. 


2,456 

2,260 

4,716 


30,595 

4!, 020 

Maiiikpur .*• 

6,567 

4,639 

10,2U6 

14,889 

44,8;>8 

69,747 

Markuudih ••• 

'3,296 

2,867 

6,163 

4U8 

36,474 

36,882 


Of the eleven first-class roads in the district, the roads from Banda to 
M&nikpur (t’id Badausd and Karwi, 59;J miles) and to Chilla (48 miles) are per- 
haps the most important, both commercially and for military purposes. The 
Mdnikpur road ctmnccts Banda with the Jabalpur branch of the East Indian 
Eailway, and the road to Chilla is continued, through the Fathipur District, direct 
to the main lino of die same railway at Fathipur. The latter is the most used. 

The latter, notwithstanding the necessity for crossing the Jamna,- which often 
entails considerable delay in the transit of goods, continues to be the main line 
of traffic between Banda and other districts. It is considerably shorter than the 
Mdnikpur road and is well metalled. other first-class roads are;— Banda to 
Kalinjar, 32 J miles; Gudrampur to Badahsa, 14^; Karwi to Rajapur, 17^* 
ItwAn to Bargarh, 53; and Hamirpur road, for 8J. The second-class roads are:— 
Banda {vid Bisanda, Oran, and Pahdri) to llajapur, 51 J; Banda (by Murwal) to 
Baberu, 21 j Badausd to Oran, 9 ; and Kabrai (by Chichara, Khanndn) to Chhirka, 
9 J... There are besides these fifteen third-class and seven fourth-class roads, with a 
mileage of 322miles,formingacomplete net-work of internal communication within 
the district. The principal third-class roads are : — Banda to Rajapur (by Tind- 
wtoi, Baberu, and Kamdsin) 54 miles; Banda to Rdth, 18; Faprainda to PaUdni, 
10 ; Baberu to Augdsi, 7 ; Khoh to Mau, 26^^ Sahdol to Rajapur, 23^'; Rajapur 
(by Marka) to the ^dirzapur District, 26 ; Kalinjar to Rauli Kalydnpur, 22 ; Karwi 
to Tikariya, 14 ; Sidhpur to Pangara, 17^ ; Mawdi Ghdti to Mdnikpur, 11 ; and 
^ Man to Bargaih, 9^. The principal fourth-class roads are : —Karwi to Lakhanpnr, 
26 miles ; and Pangara to Oran, 16 miles. g 
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The only instance of a large market which has recently sprung up upon a 
principal route of traffic is Bajapur. This town is situated on the road from 
Kamdsin to Clihibdn and Bargarh, and is also connected by a road with Mdnik-* 
pur, which, as above stated, is the cliief railway station in the district. There 
are probably no markets requiring new roads, except perhaps Gugauli and 
Tindwari in Parganali Pailani ; but all the roads in the district, except the road 
from Chilla to Banda, stand in great need of improvement. 

The following is a table of distances from Banda of all places having 2,000 
inhabitants, or which from any particular reason will find a place in the statis- 
tical account of the district : — 


Places. 

Miles. 

Places. 

Miles. 

Places. 

Miles. 

Places, 

K 

Atarra Buziirg 


18 

Gukhiya 


14 

Khaptiha 


8 

Pindarau 

••• 

30 

Atrabat 


14 

Gurha Kalan, 

2G 

Liigtara 

... 

9 

IMprahri 

••t 

16 

Bhurendi 


• 1 

Hardauti 

• a* 

18 

Mataundb 

••• 

12 

Paprainda 


10 

Biaanda Buzurg 


18 

liigiia 


34 

Mfiliokliar 

• •• 

4 

Paeiinelii 

••• 

8 

Bilguon 

t«a 

10 

Jaiualpur 


6 

Matvai Buzurg, 

4 

Paibiiii 

••• 

20 

Badauaa 

• •• 

24 

Jaspura 


17 

Mark a 

... 

3G 

Kajapur 


64 

Baber u 


20 

Kbaiuloh 

• •• 

13 

Mau 

sss 

.34 

Ka.saii 


29 

Benda 

••• 

22 

Kalinjur 

• • • 

33 

Miirwal 

... 

12 

Sihondd 

• • • 

11 

Dadhwa Manpur 

••• 

37 

Kartal 

... 

33 

Mniigus 

... 

13 

Sarha 

••• 

30 

Garariya 


22 

Kurabi 

• •• 

20 

Narayani 

... 

50 

Siniauni 

••• 

18 

Gurch 

••• 

3 

Kairi 

••• 

8 

Nayagaoa 


40 

Sind ban Kaldii 


21 

Girwan 


10 

Karwi 

• •• 

42 

Oruti 

• ss 

20 

Tindwari 

••t 

14 


The climate of the low land of .Banda diflcrs in some important respects 
from that of the Duab. The cold is less intense in tlio 
cold season, frost being rare except in the moist land adjoin- 
ino’ the rivers. The hot weather commences in tlie middle of March, and the 
spring crops (wheat, &c.,) arc consequently ready for the sickle early in 
February, and very little is left uncut by the beginning of April. The hot 
winds are distinguished by two peculiarities— Bio absence or extreme 
rareness of dust-storms; secondly, the exceeding purity and transparency of 
the atmosphere during a greater part of that season, especially in the after- 
noons, when in other parts of India the sky has a hazy appearance from 
quantities of dust and fog in the air. This peculiarity is perhaps due to 
the constant exhalation of moisture proceeding from the ever-deepening fissures 
ef f& black soil. To this purity of atmosphere may perhaps be attributed 
the frequently fatal effects of the hot winds, or rather of the sun, deaths being 
not unfrequent among the natives from exposure at mid-day. In the commence- 
ment of the hot weather, when tlie nights arc still cold ^d the sun is powerful 
from the moment of its appearance, the optical phenomenon of the elevation of 
distant scenery is not uncommon, either so as to elongate the groves and trees 
naturally visible or so as t^ bnng objects far beyond the natural field of view 
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into si/j'ht. The following is an abstfapt of.;obsBrvation3 taken by Mr. Edgeworth 
at Banda during 1848-49.* The observations at 9 A. M. were made eveiy day 



Minimum. 

1847-48, 

Means. 

Depression of wet 
bulb at 6 4* M. 

Extremes. 

1 

1848-49, 

Means. 

Depression of wet 
bulb. 

Extremes. 

O) 

■s 

g » 

r 

Maximum. 

Mean. 

Minimum. 

Maximum. 

V 

Ob 

S 

a a 

H 

i- 

'S 

a 

Mean. 

Minimum. 

a 

May 


68-9 

97 6 

105*5 

97*2 

16 

83 

IT2 

83 

97-8 

109 


18 

m 

114 

June 

• e« 

88 

97*1 

108'1 

98 

12-5 

78 

112 

84*8 

95*8 


94*7 

12*2 


no 

July 


78*6 

89^3 

95 

86*8 

4*9 

70 

105 

83*2 

89 

93 

90*6 

7 


]0S 

August 

••• 

78-4 

86 


84*2 

2*9 

74 

100 

79 

86-6 

93 

86*2 

4 


99 

September 

aee 

77-2 

87 

92 6 

84*9 

41 

74 

99 

76*7 

86*1 

92*3 

84-5 

6*3 

73 

100 

October 

••• 

69*6 

79*9 

86*6 

78 

6*8 

84. 

91 

72*8 

83 

93 2 

83 

9*1 

67 

98 

Noyember 

aae 

69*5 

67 

76*6 

67*5 

3 

68 

7& 

57*7 

71 

S2‘G 

75 

■oh 

49 

87 

December 

aae 

684 

62 

73-5 


4 

49 

.78 

48*2 

64*6j 

79 

63*6 


41 

85-8 

January 

• •• 

62-7 


74 


4 

47 

. Y9 

45-4 

57 

73*2 

59-3 


35 

82 

February 


52-2 


71*6 

61 9 

6 

45 

80 

5*2*8 

64 

83 

77*9 


44 

96 

March 

•ea 

iCTII 

82‘8 

96 

82*5 

12*5 

61 

104 

69 

... 

eee 

• a*. 


•at 

... 

April 


82*2 

96 


94* 

16*5 

75 

110 

1 



... 



• ss 

•ea 


The following table gives the rain-fall at the principal stations from 1844-45 


to 1849-50; — 


Rain-gauge Stations. 

1844-45. 

I84S-46. 

1846-47. 

1847-48. 

1848-49. 

1849-50. 

Average- 

Sadr Station 


34 00 

35*47 

27*60 

26-47 


28*40 

80*46 

Sihondii •«. 

aaa a** 

33-45 

37-95 

27*19 

35*47 

29-36 

2511 

31 4*2 

Simauni ..a 

.«• 

18*91 

22*25 

32*11 

26*44 

27*79 

23*93 

25*24 

Pailiini .aa 

... ... 

22*03 

16*22 

20*76 

23*64 

18*53 



AUgaSi .ae 

aaa aaa 

28*19 

19*01 

22’81 

37*86 

18*56 

21*50. - 

22*99 

Darscrida ... 


17*26 

2607 

4363 

40*34 

23*11 



Chlnbun Mau 

••• 


22*28 

18*26 


• •• 

sas 

21*81 

Tarahwan... 


40*16 

.v3i*25 

13*79 

40*52 

30*71 

43-60 

34*34 

Eadausa ... 

••c tat 

17*77 

.rn'm - 

37*46 

22*16 

25*37 

20*46 

20*89 



The ayorago total rain-fall .'in the Banda District for the years 1861-62 to 
IjlTp^^t ts given below ; — ’* 


-TT'd — T"’'*' 

Pdrfod. 

\ ' 

1861-62. 

CO 

to 

1 

0 \ 

to 

CO 

f-4 

1863-64. 

to 

to 

1 

00 

to 

to 

1 

»o 

CO 

00 

1^ 

1866-67. 

1867-68. 

1868-69. 

*04-6981 

6 

s 

1st June to SOth 
September* ; 

m 


m 

15*9 

37 0 

33*3 

67*8 

m 

28*2 

a 44*5 

Tst October to'ltlst^ 
Jandary ' ;^aa. 



BH 

1*6 

1*1 

2*1 

4*4 

m 

18*4 

6^4 

let February "to 
dlst May 

H 

•1 

1*7 

wm 

1*3 

1*1 

1*1 

1*6 

1*6 

1*4 

Total ... 

37-9 

.36 2 


21*4 

39-4 

36*5 

63*8 

22*4 

43*2 

61*3. 


1 J. A. S.| B«n., XIX,, 100 . Thia ia the onlj moteowlogical information procurable that 
can be relied apon. i> 
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The commoner wild anjmals of these provinces, such as antelope and ravine 

. . ... , deer, are veir abundant. The tiger is rare, hut is occasion- 
Animal kingdom. u • ^ ’ 

ally found in Parganah Badausd on Rasan hill, and on tho 
spurs of the Vindhyan chain near the villages of Kulhiia and Gurrampur, also 
in Sihondd Parganah in the hilly tracts to the west. 

The other larger animals are the nilgai ; leopard ( iendua ) ; hyena ( oharaqh^ 
lakrd); panther (cliita); dagar; fox ( rdhdJi^ lomri ); wild boar (ban stir ); wolf (bhe~ 
riya)j and bear (rich). The sdinbar (or elk) of Southern India abounds in tho 
hills to the south of the district, and is very destructive to the crops adjoining tho 
jungles, as are also the wild hogs ; spotted deer arc rare ; hares abundant; leo- 
pards arc not uncommon in the rocky hills; hyenas arc numerous, and wolves 
terribly abundant and destructive ; snakes and scorpions are extremely numerous. 
In tho Banda Parganah alone there were twenty deaths of human bein^ and 
seven of cattle from snake-bites ix'ported during 1870. Tlie rewards for tho 
destniction of wild animals are the same as in other districts — for a full-^ffrown 
tiger or bear, five rupees ; for a eub, one-half ; full-growm male wolf, two, and 
female, three rupees ; for cubs, eight and tw’olvc anas. 

Sdbar, a kind of soft lcath(;r made from tho skin of tho elk, is brought 
into Banda from Badausa and Taralnvan, and is sold in Banda and Mataundli. 

There are no particular breeds of horned cattle found in thi.s district. Tlio 


Ilorned cattle. 


cost of cattle for agricultural purposes varies from twenty 
to one hundred rupe(!s per pair : tw'enty-five mpetis is the 


lowest price at which they are ordinainly procijrablc ^t any time in the Badausd 


Parganah. In Paildni and elsewhere lower rates' avc found. 


Cattle disease is 


occasionally prevalent ; in 1870-71, of 95() head of cattle reported to. have been 
attacked by small-pox, 463 (or48'4 per cent.) died; of 1,364 attacked. by hoof- 
disease, 313 (or 22-9 per cent.) died; and 127 ’(or 45-8 per cent.)‘otlt'6f .1^77 
attacked by staggers and other diseases. The prominent symptoms of these 
diseases are — ^in small-pox, a viscid discharge from tlie eyes, nostrils, and montlif * • 
excoriation and ulceration of tho gums, dysentery, and eruption on the skih j in . 
ho^-digease, an eruption like blisters in tho mouth and feet, swelling *pf the 
legs, and casting of tho hoofs ; in staggers, cattle arc afFected giddiness nrid ' - 
swinging of tho head, and usually rofu.se food and w'ater, and eventudhy fall 
down and die. Cattle have suffered in this district from scarcity of pasture ; 
but this is not owing to extension of cultivation at the expense of pasture Ifttid s , 
but to drought. 


There is no stud-breeding in this district. Tlie villagers purchase mares 
from Batesar, Sheorajpur, and Makanpur fairs, and stallions are brought for 
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breeding purposes from Fathipur and elsewhere. Tlie value of the breed thus 
produced of course varies greatly, but generally it lies between the limits of 
fifty and four hundred rupees. Li PailAni Parganah the ordinary price payable 
for a horse is one hundred and fifty rupees, and for the small ponies of the 
country twenty-five to thirty rupees. * 

The common kinds of goats and sheep only are found in this district. Goats 
giving milk are sold at from twenty to twenty-four anas; he-goats at from eight 
to sixteen anas; sheep sell at about the same rates. 

The following species of fish * are found in the rivers and tanks of the Banda 
District : — liohti ( Cyprinus denticulatus ) of every size is 
found in the Ken and Jamna where the stream is most rapid ; 
it is caught by nets and rods in June and July. It is eaten by all castes nearly ; 
oil is obtained from the brain. The bam, or eel (Ophidium aimach)^ is found in 
the Jamna, Bagain, and Banj rivers ; it is caught in the hot season, and is eaten 
only by Kewats (fishermen). Tlie tengnai or harohri grows to about two feet in 
length, and weighs about six. pounds ; it is found in the Ken, Bagain,and Banj 
during August, September, and October ; it is caught with nets and lines. The 
other kinds of fish are the b&ji, parkin, sauri, guhdajf. or gvhdi, gohariyd, jhingd 
(or prawn), paribdsi, kariUi, gigrd, tigni, sendhd, laindor, mangauri, khabdd, 
chilhwd, gastd, kdwd, mdi, aikohd, bachiyd, mahaer, saur, belgagra, larnhri, kalbaus, 
dandwdrd, bajiyd, bausd, guhandiyd, gadhi, ehhigim, aevartd, galrd, kalindrd, ehahal, 
jhinkwd, sukchi, gharydr, kdri, bidhnd, kachhuwd, sakchd, baikrd, head, dekkdr, 
sda, karndai, bkaili, and bhagni. These are caught in nearly all the large rivers, 
and principally during the rains. 

The appliances most common in use in this district for catching fish are the 
Mkd, or nets used by torch-light; band and kaldkd, or line and rod; jdl, or ordi- 
nary net. Fish are sometimes shot and speared. 

The following list of plants collected in the Banda District by Mr. M. P. Edge- 


Botany. 


worth, C.6., is given as illustrating the botany of the whole of 
Bundelkhand. Localities are noticed in the original, which 


BIso contains the descriptions of several species of plants considered new in 1851* : 


Ranunculacea. 

Ranunculus sccleratus. 
Delpiiiniom Ajeu^is. Larkspur 

AnonacecB, 

Anona sqiiajuosa ( SUaphat, H.) 

Magnoliacece, 

Miclielia Champaca {Champa^ A.) 


Menispermaccee, 

Cocculus villosus. 

Tinospora cordifolia {Gurcha, H.) . 

Cissampelos convolvulacea (=aC« Sareira.) • 

NifmphoeacecB. 

Nymphsea pubcsccns vel rubra. 

Nolumbiuoi speciosum. 


1 Mr. Fred. Fisher, C. S., supplied this information. 2 The list was originally published 
in the Journal of the Asiatic Society, Bengal, for 1851, Vol. XXI., pp. 85, 5H, and has since 
been roylsed by Mr. W. Waterdcld, C.S., and the Editor. 
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Pnpaveraceae, 

Argeraone Mexicana //.) 

Papaver album (^Poai, //.) 

Fumaria parviflora. 

Crucifer a, , 

Cochlearia alyssoides. 

Lepidium aativum. 

Eruca sativa ( Ldhi, Fh) 

Brassfca oleracca {Kobiy H ) 

8napia dicliotortia (^Sarson^ H.) 

„ glaiica ( Tvriyd, II.) 

„ raraosa IJ.) 

liapbauus sativus. 

Capparideae, 

Streblocarpua oblongifolia. 

Crataeva ]ioxburghii. 

Capparis sepiaria. 

„ horrida. 

,, aphylla. 

J^olaniaia viscoaa (= icosandra.) 

„ Chelidonii. 

Gynandropsis pe tapbylla. 

Flacouriiacea. 

Flacourtia Ramontchi. 

Violarica, « 

lonidium enneaspermum. 

Polygalacece, 

Polygala serpyllifolia (=sP. telephioidcs.) 
„ Rothiana« 

Elatinacea:. 

Elatine (Bergia) ammannoides. 

Caryophyllece. 

Mollugo stricta. 

Polycarpsea corymboaa. 

Hapalosia Loeflingics. 

Linem, 

Linum usitatisaimum H.) 

Malvaceae, 

Malira Borbonica. 

Althaea Ludwig ii. 

Sida alba. 
yy alnifolia. 
yy cordifolia. 

,1 humilia. 

Abutilon Indicufii. 
y^ Asiaticum. 

yy ramosum. 

polyandrum. 

Lagunea lobata. 

Hibiscus rosa sinensis, 
panduriformis. 
yy cannabinus (^Sawiy H.) 

y^ Titifolius. 

yy trunoatus. 

Serma CN. 5.) 

Bombycella hirta. 

ti parviflora. 

Abelmoschus escolentus. 


Abelmoschus dsculnous. 

cancel latUB 
Pavonia odorata. 

Gossypium herbaceutn (s=G. album.) 
Pombaceae, 

Bombax heptaphyllum (=Salmalia Malaba* 
rica.) 

Helictercs isora. 

Sterculia urens (/iu/i, II.) 

Byttneriaceee, 

liiedlcia corchorifolia. 

VValtheria Jndica. 

Peutapetes Phoeuicca, 

Tiliacem, 

CorclioruB acutangulus. 

tril ocularis. 
yy olitorius. 

„ tridens. 

yy capsularis. 

yy fasclcularis. 

Triumfetta angulata. 

yy rotundifolia. 

Orewia pblygama. 
yy colurnnaris. 
yy Rotbii. 
yy tiliiefolia. 
yy Asiatica. 

Ciaiineoe, 

Cochlosperraum gossypium (^Gabdiy H.) 
Auranliacem, 

Feronia elephantum (JKaithy H.) 

(Egle marmelos {Bely H,) 

Citrus mcdica. 
yy decuniana. 
yy B(3rgamia (=slimotta.) 
yy aurantiuui. 

Malkighiacem, 

Hiptage mudablota. 

Aspidopterys nutans. 

^ Sapindacea, 

Cardiospermum Halicacahum. 

Sapindus emarginatus {Rithay H.) 

Meliacmn 

Melia composita {Bahdyany H.) 

Azadirachta Indica {Mmy H,) 

AmpelideoBw 

Yitis erioclada. 
yy Indica. 

y, camosa ( a C. carnosa.) 

Oxalideae, 

Oxalis sensitiira (nBiaphytum sensitlTum.) 

,f corniculata. 

Ayerrhoa carambola. 

BaUamimem, 

Impatiens hortensis (si. Balsamina.) 
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ZygophyUacea, 

Tribulus lanuginosus {Guhhru^ H^) 
Balanites -^gyptiaoa (ingua^ H.y 

XarUhoxylacea, 

Ailanthus cxcclsa. 

Celastrinea, 

Cclastrus Asiatica. 

Elocodendron Kuxburghii {Mamri, //.) 
Hhamnece, 

Zizyphiis hortonsis (^Ber, H.) 

$9 jnjnba. 

nuiiitiiularia. 

oBiioplia. 

„ xylopyrum (^Gotdhar^ Tl,) 

Vcutilago Madraspatana {PUiit //.) 

Tereliinthaccff, 

Mangifcra Indica ^Am, /i.) 

Odina Wodicr. ’ 

Buchanania latifolia {Chironji, //.) 
Bemicarpus anacardium. 

Amyridacea:, 

Boswcllia glabra. 

Garuga piniiata. 

Moringacew^ 

Moringa pterygosperma (^Sahaijndy HJ) 


Legumiuosa:. 

Hcylandia latebrosa. 

Grot ul aria Mysoreusls. 

„ juncea. 

„ rctusa. 

„ Bcrioca. 

„ hirsuta. 

„ luxuriaua {Guldli, //.) 

lloihia trifoliata. 

Psoralea corylifolia. 

Medicago lupulinal 
Aledicago denticulata. 

Melilotus leucantha. 

Trigonclla incisa. 

H foonuin groocum (^Meihi, II.') 

CUtoria tcrnatca. 
ludigofera linifolia. 

,, cordifolia. 

I, enueapbylla. 

y, glaodulosa. 

„ ooDrulea. 

„ tinctoria H.) 

yy paucifoliiC' 

yy trita. 

yy hirsuta. 

yy angnlosa. 

. ,y pulchella. 

Taphrosia purpurea, 
yy villosa. 

yy diffusa. 

It vicisDformis. 

Agati grandidora (^Agasti, H.) 

Sesbania iEgyptiaca (Jaith, II.) 

yy spinulosa. 

Zomia angustifolia. 


Uraria picta. 

Ilallia veapertilionis. 

Desmodium maculatum (ssD. Gangcticum.) 
articulatum. 

„ triflorum. 

JEschynomene l^genarla. 

yy aspera. 

Alhagi maurorum {Jodsa, H.) 

Alysicarpus monilifer. • 
yy vaginalis. 

,y numinulariuB. 

,y bupleurifolius. 

yy longifolius. 

yy obovatus. 

yy styracifolius. 

yy tetragonolobus. 

y, gracilis. 

,y pupicola. 

y, hamosiis. 

Cicer arietinum (Rahiiaf II.) 

Ervum lens (^Masdr, //,) 

„ hirsutuin (Mcisuri, H,) 

Lathyrus sativus iKeaari^ II,) 
yy acutangulus. 

„ aphaca. 

Pisuni sativum. 

Vicia angustifolia. 

Dalbergia sissoo (^Shisham, H,) 
yy robiuta. 

,y panieulata. 

„ volubilis. 

y, oojinensis {Sdmn, //.) 

Pongamia glabra. 

Butea frpndosa (Chuleha, II.) 

yy superba (^Bindrdsan, II,) 

Krythrina stricta (//anoa Kativa, H,) 

Abrus prccatorius. 

Galactia tcnuiflora. 
lihynchosla incdicuginea. • 

Cantharospernium albicans. 

Carpopogon pruriens (Konch^ H,) 

„ iiivcuB {Kamdch^ H.) 

Phaseolus vulgaris. 

yy Roxburghii (f7rd, //.) 

y, acouitifolkis {Moth, II,) 

Phaseolus trilobiis {Chkihin^ H,) 

Lablab vulgaris. 

Dolicbos hibia {Lobiya^ H.) 

yy tonienoBus (sD. glutiiiosus.) 
Canavalia gladiuta {Bar Sem, //.) 

Cajaniis llavus {Arhar^ II,) 

Flcmingia Roxburghii. 

Mimosa rubicaulis. 

Desmasthsu triquetras {Chhdimdi, H.) 
Dichrosachys cinerea. 

Prosopi spicigera. 

ludica dulcis {DakhM Babdl.) , 

Vachcllia Farnesiana {Ram Babdh) 

Acacia catechu {Kftair^ H.) 

„ catechuoides. ^ “ 

It Icucophlcea. 
y, Arabica {Babdl, H,) 

Albizzia speciosa {Siras^ H,) 

Poinciana pulcherrima. 

Farkinsonia aculeata. 

Guilandina Bouduc (Khat kharanja^B.) 
Tamarindus Indica (/m/ty H.) 

Cathartocarpus flatida {AmaUds^ H,) 
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Cassia tora. 

,, a.bsus. 

,9 puraila. 

„ sopliera (^Kasaundi^ H.) 

Bauhinia variegata (Kachfuir, HJ) 

9, parviflora(aB. raccnioi^a}, {MahauU, H.) 
„ purpurea. 

Bosfjfceoi, 

Rosa Dainascena (^Culdb, //.) 

Fotcntilla supina. 

Comhretacea, 

Combrctum naniim. 

Tcrminalia cbcbula (Har, H,) 

„ briorica (Belerica, H,) 

,9 globra ( Turehftj H.) 

„ Arjuna {Khawa^ H,) 

Conocarpus latifolius (Khardhawa, II.) 
y, pendula. 

Granatcic. 

Fiinica granatuni (^Atiar, H.) 

Onagraria. I 

•7 iiasiaea C3cal tata ( = villosa.) | 

Ludwigia parviflora. ^ 

Trapa bispinosa (^Singhdra^ Jl.) 

LyUiravim, 

Lagersfcroemia parviflora (cS//r;, H,) 

Grislea tomcntosa (Dhruva, //.) 

Lawsonia incrinis (=>alba) (Mehndi, IL) 
Aimaannia glauca, 

„ vcsicatoria. 

AmclctSa rotundifolia. 

„ tenuis. 

99 ludica. 

Alangiacca, 

Alangiura decapctalum (^Ahd, f/.) 

Myriaccae, 

Fsidium pyriferura. 

Syzygium jainbolanuni {jjdman^ H,) 

Jambosa polypietala. j 

Myrtus communis. 

TamariscincdB, 

Trichaurus ericoides. 

Cucurbitacece. 

Trichosonthes anguina. 

« ^*,9 palmata.^ 

99 cucumcrina. 

Momordica charantia (J^arela^ //.) 

99 dioica. 

Cocoinia Indies. 

Luifa ocutangula. 

9, peotandra, 

,9 BandaoL 
Cucumis Madraspatanus. 

99 utilissimus {Kakfi^ HJ) 

99 sativus {Kidra, H.) 


Cucumis melo {Kharbuza, H.) 

99 citrullus (^Tarbuzat JS.) 

99 pseudo-col ocynthis (Indrdyan^ H.') 

Benincasa serifera (Gol kaddd, H.) 

Mukia scabrclla (Bilarif //.) 

Bryonia laclniosa. 

,9 gnreini. 

Lagenaria vulgaris (Kaddu^ H.) 

Portulacac&B. 

Portulacaspct mcridiaiia. (esquadrifida.) 

99 oleracea. 

Teiragoniacem, 

Trianthema pentandra. 

SaxifragenB. 

Vablia viscosa. 

Umbellifera:. 

Cuidinm diffusiim. 

A plum gravcolens. 

Petroselinuni sativum. 

Dauciis earotta. 

Anethuin sowa. 

I'tyclicdis ajwain. 

Coriandruiu sativum. 

Loranthaccm* 

Loranthus bicolor, (atlongiflorus.) 

Yiscum atienuatum. 

Rubiacea. 

Stephegync parvifolia {Khem, //,) 
Cinchnnaccai. 

Nauclea cordifolia (Ilaldu, H.) 

Jtandia du motor uin (Karhdr, II.) 

Gardenia latifolia {Vdphar^ II.) 

IFedyotis Burmanniana. 

Morinda citrifolia (A/, II.) 

Ixora cocci a ca. 

Spcrinacocc articularis. 

Borreria lasiocarpa 

Vernoniacea. 

Vernonia cincrca. 

„ abbreviala. 

,9 aspera. 

Elcpliantopus scaber. 

Eupalcria. 

Adonostemroa angustifulium. 

Eupatorium divergens. 

Azterea. ‘ 

Erigeron astcroidcs. 

SpbicranthuB hirtus. 

Cyathocline lyrata. 

Grangca A’-gy ptiaca. 

„ Madraspatana. 

Bluinca amplcctens. 

„ aurita. 

99 bovina. 

,9 •XJomraersoni!, 

99 fontinalis. 

9, senccioides. 
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Fulicaria Miolosa. 

„ Haxicola. 

Francoeuria criapa {Bikrhna ^H,) 

Vicoa ludlca. 

Caesulia axillaris. 

Eclipta prostrafa. 

Blaitivillca latifolin. 

Sicgesbeckia Oricnialis. 

Senfi^onidete. 

Xaiithium liuliciini. 

Sclerocarpus Africaiius. 

Bidens Wallicliii. 

Gtossogyiio piuruitifida. 

Glosaocardiu Bosvallca. 

Taygitcs patiila (Gemla, //.) 

„ ereota. 

Chrysanthelluin Indicum. 

Arte ini,sj a scupavia . 

Myriogyne uiimita (^Nakchinkni, H.) 

Filago Indica. 

„ llardwiirica. 

Emilia sonchifolia. 

Cymretc. 

Echino])s eciiinatus. 

A tuber boa Indica. 

Microloncluis divaricatus. 

Cissium Wallichii. 

Cichoriacea, 

Gicboriuni endivia. 

Lactuca sativa. 

,1 altissinia. 

Micrurynchus aspic nifolius. 

Campanulacea:, 

Campanula Cuiiu. 

Wuhlenbergia dehiscens (ssagrestis.) 

Primulacca, 

Androsacc rotundifoHa. 

Myrsinacece. 

A rclisia liiiniilis. 

Bbenaccat, 

IMospyros embryopoteris (Kusi, II,) 

„ melanoxyloii {Tendn, H,) 

Sapotfxe. 

Bassia latifolia (Methua, H.) 

Miinusops clengi (^Malsari, H.) 

,, Indica (=he-\aMdra), (K/iirnif II,') 
Nyctautlies arborfcristis, {Snharwa II.) 
Jasiuitiiun Sainbae (Bel 

,, angiistifolinin (Inwari, II.) 

„ odorat issiinuui, 

,, grand illorum (Chambel, //.) 

Apocyneos, 

Carissa carandas (Kuraunda, II.) 

„ diffusa. 


Thwetia ncriifolia. * 

Tabernasmontana coronaria (Chandmif H.) 

Plumieria acuminata. 

Viuca pusilla. 

Ichnocarpus fruticosus. 

Yallaris dichotftma. 

llolarrhena pubescens. 

Wrightia Rothii (Dhudhi, H.) 

Nerium odorum (Kantal^ JET.) 

Asclepiadenf, 

Cryptostegia grandillora. 

llcmidcBTuus Indicus. 

Dsemia extensa. 

Calotropis Hamiltonii {Maddr-dk, JET.) 

„ gigantca. 

Gymnema melicida (^Gdrmdr, 

Pergularia pallida. 

Marsdenia tinctoria. 

tenacissima. 

Cyrtolepis reticulata. 

Leptadenia spartiura. 

Ceropegia tuberosa (Kaswatiyd, H.) 

Oentianea. 

Canscora diffusa. 

„ dccussata. 

Slevogtia hyssopifolia. 

Pladera pusilla. 

Exaciiin sulcatum. 

Liinnanthemum kleinianum. 

Biynoniacea, 

Pajanelia multljuga. 

Cal osant lies Indica. 

Stereospermum suavcolens. 

Tccoma iindulata. 

Millingtonia liortensis. 

SesameoB, 

Martynia biflora 

Scsainuni Orion talc (Til, H,) 

Pedalium inurex (Gukhru, H,) 

Convohulaceae, 

Evolvulus hirsutus (=s alsinoides.) 

Ipoinoca pluricauHs. 

„ turpethum. 

„ tridentatus. 

„ arvensis. 

„ pilosa. 

„ . obscura. 
f, scssiliflora. 

„ reptans. 

„ reuiformis. 

„ sepiaria. 

„ pestigri^s. 

„ i>edata. 

Pharbitis nil. 

„ hispida. 

Quamoclit vulgaris. 

„ Phoeniceum. 

Batatas edulis (Shahrkundp H,) 

I, pentaphylla. 

Aniscia calycina. 

Calouyction muricatum. 

Hivea ornata 

,1 bypocrateriformis. 
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Forana paniculata. 

Cuscuta reflexa. 

Cordiea, 

Cordia myxa (^LasHra, H,) 

Heliotropiea. ' 

Ehretia IcDvis. 

Rhnbdia glabra. « 

Heliotropium liDifolinm, 

„ xnarifoliuin. 

,, Bupinum. 

„ Coromandelianum. 

Boragiae, 

Tricfaodesma Indicum. 

„ Zeylaniciim. 

hirsutum. 

„ inaequale. 

Botbriospermam tenellum. 

Hydrohacea, 

Hydrolea Zeylanica. 

Scrophvlarinm. 

Celsia Coromandeliana. 

Lin aria ramoaissima. 

Sutera glandulosa. 

Stcmodia viscoaa. 

Lindcnbergia urticoofolia. 

Herpcstis monnieria. 

Lysanthes parviflora. 

Bonnaya brachiata. 

Bopubia Delphinifolia (Agma, H.) 
Striga Buphraaioidea. 

Bucbnera biapida. 

I.imnophila Uoxburghii. 

Buddleia neemda. 

Orobanckea, 

Fbclipwa Indica. 

SolanM. 

Datura metel (ssalba), (Dhatdra, H.) 
Pbysalia (Withaiiia) aomnifcra. 

Physalis angulata. 

^ Peruvianum. 

Capsicum imtcacens {Mirch, H,) 
Solatium melongena (JShdnta, II,) 

„ Indicum. 

y, Jacquini. 

„ incertum (MukOy H.) 

yf verbascifolium. 

Ajcanihaeeae. 

Elytraria cristata. 

JSfelsdbia tomentosa. 

Ebermaiera pedicellata. 

Hemiadelphis polysperma. 

PhysichiluB serphyllum. 

Petalidium Barlcrioides. 

Dipteracanthus proetratas. 

,t patulus (saP. patulum.) 

Hemigraphis latebrosa. 

Raellia hirta. 

Barleria ciliato. 

M prionitis. 


Asteracantha longifolia. 

Lepidagathis uRtulata. 

,, cristata. 

B] cpharis mo I lug i nice folia. 

,, BocrhaavioofoUa. 
Phlogacanthus Uiyrsiilorus. 
liostenularia rotiindifolia. 

„ procumbons. 

,, pcploidos. 

„ quinqnangularis. 
Adbatoda vasica. 

Brantheiiuim moiitanuui. 

„ ropeiis. 

„ prtrvillora. 

Pc r i s tr opli c hi c aly c u1 at a. 

Dicliptera cardiocnrp.n. 

Andrograpliin paniculata. 

.. echioides. 

Vrrbemcem, 

Lippi a nodiflora. 

Laiilana alba. 

Cl f rod en d ron phi omoid cs . 

Giiiolina parvifolia. 

Vitex bicnior. 

Lab ill ta, 

Ocymum basiliciim. 

yy sanctum. 

Orthosiphou pfillidum. 

Aiiisochilus carrioBum, 

Colcbrookea oppositifolia. 

Salvia piimila, 
yy pUibcia. 

Nepitn rudoralis. 

If clinopodioidcs. 

Anisoniclcs ovata, 

I^onotis iie])clis folia. 

Lcucas urticajfolia. 

,, procunibens 
ft aspera. 

I, mollissinia. 

PhmharfinetB, 

Plumbago Zoylanica {ChitauJdr, 11.) 

S/fIt cnoclfOPcea. 

Spheiiocloa pongaiiuai. 

MoC^NCHLAM VDECK. 

Pbytohwcacex, 

Giesckia pharnaccoidoB. 

Saisolaceas. 

Beta vulgaris {Chnuhandar^ II.) 

„ Oricntalis {Palaky II.) 

Chcnopodium allnini. 

BaHellacca, 

Basclla rubra (Bi, II.) 

Amarantacetf, 

Celosia argent ca. 

„ cristata {CuUMakhmafy H.) 
Amaranthus mangostanus (Chatahi, H.) 
if paniculatiis {Lai sag, II) 
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iErua scandens. 

Acbyranthca aspera (^ChircMra, H») 
Digcra arveiiais. 

Pupalia lappacca. 

Gomphrena globosa. 

Alternanthera nodiflora. 

„ denticulata. 

Nt/ctaginece. 

Boerbaavia dilTusa. 

repauda. 

Mirabilia jalapa. 

Afistohchiacea* 
Aristolochia bractcata. 

PolygonacefB, 

Polygonum seefc ftive Arapclygouutn. 
Bumex Wallichiana. 

Laurinccc, 

Cassytha filif ormia. 

£luphi)rhiacc<B^ 

Phyllantlius simplex. 

I, officinalis. 

obovatus. 

„ niruri. 

„ vitis idona (» B. Phamnoidca 

Molanthcsa rhamnoides. 

Briedelia. 

Crozophora plicata. 

,, tinctoria. 

Balioapermum Indicum (■» moiitanum.) 
Kicinus communis. 

Acalypha Indica. 

Euphorbia neriifolium. 

„ hirt a ( S3 pilul iflora ) 

f, glauca ( Uotliiana.) 

„ cbamesyce. 

„ draQunculoides. 

Bottlera tinctoria (=M. PhilUpcnsis), (/?ori 
Hperacea, 

Piperbetcl (Pda, H.) 

Ulmacece. 

Notopetala integrifolia (Chiila, li.') 

Jugland&B, 

Bngelhardtia Colebrookii (Khtisam, H,) 
Artocarpem, 

Artocarpus lakoocba ( Barhal, H.y 
„ integrifolia (Karpal, H,) 

Moracas, 

Ficus Indica (Bar, H.y 
„ laccifera. 

„ tomeutosa. 

,, religiosum (Pipal, H.y 
„ infectoriuin (Pdkar, //.) 

,, ampeloa. 
ff oppositlfolia. 

„ heteropbylla. 

„ oarlca. 


Epicarpus aspera (sE. Orientalis.) 
Powzolzia hispida. 

SalicineoB. 

Salix tetraspenua (Bet, H.y 
Arhus (Bohin, H.y 
Apetrospermum (Kapsia, H.y 
• 

Loganiaceoe, 

Strychnos (Kdpar, H.y 

Enooqencb. 

Palmce. 

Phoenix sylrestris (Khajur, H.y 
Borassus fiabellifortnis (Tdr, H.y 

Pandaneoe, 

Pandanus odoratissimus (Keora, H.y 
Aroidcce. 

Colocasia nymph coif olia. 

„ antiquorum (Anot, HJ) 

Lemnaccoe. 

Lemna gibba. 

) Naiadaccce. 

Aponogeton monostachyon. 
Zaumchcllia palustris. 

Musacea. 

Musa sapientum (Kela, H.y 

Cannacem. 

Ganna Indica. 

Zingiber acca!» v 

Zingiber officinale ( Adrah, //.) 

"•) „ capitatum. 

Curcuma longa (Haldi, H.y 

Orchidca. 

Zeuxine sulcata. 

Dendrobium. 

Amaryllidea. 

Agave kanthala. 

Pancratium zeylanicum. 

9 , verecundum. 

Criuum zeylanicum (= ornatum.) 

„ toxiearium (s Asiaticum.) 
Narcissus tazetta. 

Jridea,. 

Iris perrica. 

PardantbuB Chinensis. 

HydrocharidacetB. 

Blyra octandra. 

Yallisneria spiralis. 

,, alternifolia. 

Hydrilla Terticiliata (Jhangi, B.) 
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Dioacorea, 

Dloscorea alata (JRatdtCi^ £/.) 

„ eaglttata. 

I, pentaphylla^ 

I 

LiliaeecB. 

Folianthus tuberosa. 

Aloe Indica iOhikuwdd'^ H.) 

Yucca gloriosa. 

Allium sativum (^Lahsan^ H,) 

„ cepa (PiydJ, H.) 

Asphodelus clavatus (^Gulnargis, IL) 
Hemerocallis fulva. 

Asparagus officinalis. 

Methouica superba (^Kdrihdri, H.) 

JuncacecB. 

Juncus dicliotomus. 

AUsmacece. 

Sagittaria sagittifolia. 
t, cordifolia. 

Commefynaeea* 

Commelyna Bengalensis. 

I, salicifolia. 

„ gclatiuosa. 

Cyanotis axillaris. 

„ imbricata (asC. cristatai) 
Ancilema spiratum. 

II nudiflorura. 

JEriocauhnea^ 
Eriocaulon sexangulare. 

Cyperacea, 

OypcruB pectiniformls (^^compressus.) 
„ nivcus. 

II aristatus. 

„ hcxastachyos (=rotundus.} 

ii In at 

„ Wightii. 

„ vcnustuB. 

Isolepis Roylei. 

„ barbata. 

Scirpus afflnis. 

Malacochcste pectinaia (= 8 . subulatus.) 
Eleocharis palustris. 

Oramihicecb. 

Panicea. 

Paspaluin scrobiculatun (Kodon, H ) 

II • lougiflorum. 

'* II bifarium. 

II pediccUatum. 

HelopuB annulatuB. 

Fanicum brizoides Roxb. 

II flavidam. 

II coloDum (^Sawankf H.) 

II concinnum. 

II helvolum. 

It setigerum. 

II Testitum, 

II cimiciuum. 


Fanicum angustatura. 

II staguinuta (^ari| H,) 

II helopuB. 

II tridorum. 

I, f rumen taccum (^Snwank, H.) 
II hispiduluin (Ju) Sawanhy H.) 

II antidotale. 

II Burnianni 

I, maximum. 

II paludosum. 

II Roxburgliii (Jangli chM, IL) 

,1 miliaceum {Chinn, AT.) 

I, miliare (Kutki, H,) 

Digitaria commutata ( Thahhriya^ H.) 
,1 Royleana. 

II cruciata. 

II oppressa. 

Setaria (=glauca Roxb.) 

,1 Italica {Kdkdn, H,) 

II Rotllcri. 

,1 tomentosa. 

II vertiecllata. 

Penicillaria spicata {Bdjrd, IL) 
i'ennisetum holcoidcs. 

II arancosum. 

I, imberbe. 

Cenetcrus echinoides, 

II niontanus. 

Lappago bidorua(=:alicna.) 


Andropogone<B» 

Impcrata Koeuigii. 

Saccharum sara {Sarpat, H,) 

„ spontaneum (Kdus, H.) 
II officinale {Gannau, H,) 
Pogonetherum tenuc. 

Vitiveria muricata (Sentha^ H,) 
Sorghum vulgarc (Jodr, H,) 

I, balcpensc {Bard, IL) 

,1 gigantcum. 

Raphis cseniica. 

„ microstachyB. 

„ aciculatuB. 

Andropogon echinntus. 

,1 tencllus. 

II Bladhii (Donda, //.) 

II scandenst 

I, pertuBus. 

„ orthos {liukar, H,) 

Andropogon ischoDmum. 

II pumilus. 

„ Martini. 

II BcboDnantbiJS. 

Heteropogon contortum {Parha, H.) 
Anthistiria (Musel, H.) 

II ciniicina. 

I, prostrata (= Wightii.) , 

II Rcandens {Bhaunr, IL) 

Apluda aristata {Bhanjuri, H,) 

Stipeat. 

Aristidahyatrix {Sarfi^ H.) 

II setacca. 

II funiculoris. 
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Agrostidm, 

Polypogon crinituB. 

Vilfa tenacissima (asOrientaliB.) 

Coromand eliana. 

Phleoidece, 

Farotis latifolia. 

Phalaridea. 

Coix lacryma. 

I, barbata. 

Chloridea, 

Chloris Poxbiirghiana. 
mclica digitata. 

,f decora {Gulphalni\ H.) 

Eleusine coracana {Mandua H.) 
Dactylocteniuni JEgyptiacuin (Makora, //.) 
Oynodon dactyl on {JDhub, H,) 

Dinebra vcrticillata. 

Schoenefeldia pallida. 

Melaiiocenchris monoica. 

Leptuchlna calyciria (=rKothiana.) 
Leptocliloa filiformis. 

Hordeea. 

Hordeum hexastachyon (./aw, //.) 

Triticum JEstivum {Gifiun, H.) 

JRothoellicce. 

Meorchium rugosuni. 

Mneaithea laevin. 

Hemarthria fasciculata. 

Ophiurtis coryinbosus {JSonta^ H.) 
Botboellia exultata. 

ManiBUris granulatus. 

Oropetium ThomoDiun. 

ArundincfB, 

Arundo karka. 

Thyssanoloona agrostis. 

Pom, 

Poa annua (Chfrua, H,) 

Eragrostis plutuosa (sdiarrlicna). 


Eragrostis bifaria. 

„ diandra. 

If nutans. 

II flexuosa (Daulphali, H,) 

„ riparia. 

„ niultiflora Koxb. 

„ cynosyroidcs (Dabvi, //.) 

Elytrophorus articulata. 

BamUasem. 
Bambusa stricta (BanSy H,) 

OryzecB, 

Oryza sativa (JDhdn, H,) 

Seersia aristata. 

Bhizospermm, 

Marsilea quadrifoliata. 

Kquiseium debile. 

CkaracetE. 

Chara verticellita. 

SalviniacedB, 

Azolla. 

Lycopodiaceee. 
Sclaginella itnbricata. 

Polypodiacem, 

Polypodium proliferum. 
Nephrodium uiiitum. 

„ Anmolle Roxb. 

Pteris jimplecteiis. 

„ radintus. 

Adiantum vcBtitum. 

„ oapllliiB Veneris. 
Cheilauthes dealbata. 

Bryacm. 

Hyprura. 

Phascum. 


The mode of husbandry may be thus described : — As soon as the fall of the 

_ first rain in June softens the ground, then as hard as stone 

Husbandry. , 

and full of deep fissures, the ploughs are brought out and all 
the land ploughed that is possible. That lying lowest is generally reserved for 
rcibi (or cold weather) sowing, but not unfrequently, if the rains begin badly, it is 
sown with kharif {or rain) crops, which succeed or not according to the amount 
of rain;’ if they be, as is most general, destroyed by excessive moisture, they 
are ploughed in, and rahi crops are sown in their place in November ; but when 
the rains fail and the crops arc generally very bad, these low grounds, which are 
the most retentive of moisture, yield a fine harvest. Tlie rahi ploughing and sowing 
commences in October and continues till -December if the ground remains moist; 
but when no rain falls late in October or in November, the ground becomes so 
hard as to reijdep ploughing impossible, and seed if sown will not germinate. 
In the or uplands only the lands adjoining villages or similarly favoured 
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spots arc capable of continued cultivation ; other lands are seldom cropped for 
more than throe years consecutively, and are then loft fallow fw an indefinite time. 
The plough used in this district is the simplest — ^the common Indian plough. 
The largo Bundela hoe-plough, or hakhar^ is not generally used, except in the 
western part of Parganah* Khandoh. The ground is very seldom harrowed or 
rolled, the earth being left in clods. The carts used in bringing home the crops 
from the fields are termed midaha, and are of the very rudest description, but 
very light and able to go over very rough ground without injury. 

Irrigation in this district is at present exclusively confined to the irrigation 

from wells and tanks. The mode of well-irrigation is ex- 
Irrigation. , ^ 

tremely simple. It is chiefly used for kachhwdrd land and 

gardens. If the cultivator hires labour for this puri)ose, tlie cost per acre is on 
an average seven rupees — ‘namely, one rupee twelve anas for each of four water- 
ings. Kachhwdrd lands chiefly consist of the kinds of soil called gwend or 
goend, pardaj and khirwa (lands imimjdiately approximate to a village site), 
and are usually so^vn with radishes (nmU); red pepper (surkh mirich); corian- 
der seed ( dhaniyd ) ; carrots ( tjujar ) ; auiscHnl (saunf ) ; egg-plant -(haigan ) ; to- 
bacco ; garlic (Uahsanl) ; onions (jnydz); spinach (pdlak); purslain (khurfa) ; 
kaddd; cucumbers (khird, kakri) ; semi, or Fresneh beans; taroi and bhhindV- 
A pair of bullocks, or in their place labourers, raise the water to the surface 
in a bucket. The water is tlien poured into a trough or trench and guided in 
small channels to all parts of the field to be watered. For tank-irrigation, 
which is mainly used for the rice crop, a basket, called a heri, is used. This has 
a long rope attached, and two men, each holding a rope, scoop the water 
up from the tank into a trench, whence it permeates the area to be irri- 
gated in small channels as in the case of well-irrigation. The project by which 
this want of irrigation is hoped to be partially supplied has been already sketched. 
From drought or excess of rain, or loss or accident to his bullocks or plough 
which the cultivator is unable to repair, or from inability to procure seed, he 
sometimes allows arable land to lie fallow, but not from any appreciation of the 
advantage of rest to the gromid. Rotation of crops is general in all kinds of 
land, except kowhhdr, tart, and low situated mdr. Thus, in one year cotton, 
which is a kluvrif crop, is sown, and in the following year gram or Indian com, 
along with h>do, is sown in its place. Ploughing is performed simultaneously 
with, or immediately after, sowing for the khartf crop. For the rahi, tlio land is 
first prepared by three or four ploughings, and is then levelled with a' harrow 
(pahta). A sower foHows the plough in a subsequent ploughing and drops the 
seed in the soil as it is turned up by the plough. One ploughman and two bul- 
locks are required for one plough, and on an average they suffice for the cultivation 
of twenty-five bighas : half for the rabi and half for the khar^. 
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Manure is largely used in Aug&si Parganali, but only to ttsmall extent in 
the other four Parganahs under review. It is, as a rule, applied once only in the 
year, and the quantity used per acre is on an average 62^ mam. The lands in 
which manure is applied are the following : — rdkar, ddndi, hhdtj and 
gwendj and to some extent mdr and Mbar. In hamhdr land manure is not 
used at all. Manure is not sold, but the villagers use their pwn collections of it. 

The products of the district may be divided into two classes — the kkarif, or 

Productions of the autumn, or rain-crops, which are sown in June and August, 

district. spring) harvest, the sowing for which takes 

place in November and December. The main i/iar^ Crop in value is cotton, which 
is generally mixed with san (Hibiscus eannabinus)^ jodr (Sorghum vulgare)^ and 
arhar ( Cajanus Ucolor): it is sown in June, ripens in October, and is gathered till 
January. Tlie most extensive crop is jodr; hdjrd (Penidllaria »picata) is also 
largely cultivated. The stalks of hdjrd are used for thatching purposes in Par- 
gauah Chhibiin ; common hemp ( Crotolaria juncea ) is a frequent crop. The 
practice of leaving it to wither and ripen its seeds before cutting it is universal, 
and most injurious to the fibre. It is cut in January and soaked in the rivers 
and ponds for some days; the outer bark js tlien taken off, and the inner fibres 
pulled off by liaud ; the residue, termed silaud, is used for basket-making and 
coarse mats to protect mud walls from rain. 

Mting ( Phaseolus mungoj, mdshoriird (Pliaseoltts Boxhirghii), moth (Phase- 
olus aconitifolms), chini (Panimm meliacenm), kaunl or kdkun (Setaria 
Italka)jrmn(laa (Eleusine corocanaj, kodon (Paspalum scroUculatum), sugar- 
cane and ricxi are among the other kharif or rain-crops. 

Tlie principal vain (or spring) crops are wheat, barley, and gram ( Cic^arietinim) 
or nd)ela, which are sown, both alone and mixed, from the middle of October to 
December, according to the close of the rains. Masdr (Ervum lens), sarson, rai, 
lahi (H. eruca), castor-oil plant, tobacco, and vegetables are also among the 
spring crops. In one estate, Manpim-bareh of Parganah SihondA, there are ex- 
tensive pdn gardens. Tlie iirigatiou is derived from some ravines dammed up, 
which form a large pond of most irregular shape, sheltered on the north by a 
lofty hill. Tlie cultivation of the poppy was introduced in 1834. 

The mahUa ( Bassia lati/olia) gi-ows in great luxuriance throughout the district ; 
it is useful for its flowers, fruit, and wood, and tlie oil eiltracted from thejcemels 
of the fruit. The hills to the south of the district afford a variety of timber, 8ut 
that used comes principally from Native States. Among tho more useful timbers 
are bambiis ; tendu (Diospyros melanoxylon), the heart-wood of which is ebony; kern 
(JSauclea); haldii (Nauclea cordifoUa)f khawd (Pentapteraurjuna);‘akol (Allan- 
gium hexapetalum), and ^aut/ta (Schrd>era suritaioides), ^, very hard rough timber. 

The teak is found both in the hills and plains ; a considerable wood of it in the 
lands of Khandeh Klias is now growing up and merits attention. Although it 
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w.as entirely exit down many years ago, yonng trees are now springing up from the 
roots, but no particular care is taken of them. Among scarped and overhanging 
sandstone rocks, great abundance of honey is found, which is taken by a low 
caste, named Khatiks, who, build up a frail scaffolding of bambus among frightful 
precipices, and after smoking the bees carry off the comb. The cldrnunji 
(Buchanania latifoUff) is very abundant on the hills, and the fruit is exposed- 
for sale in great quantities in every bazaar ; the kernel of the stone is about the 
, size of that of a cherry, having very much the flavour of the pistachio. The fresh 
fruit is subacid, and said to be very delicious ■when quite fresh. Jaman, jamody 
and a third species of Engenia fouiul by tlio banks of rivers, yiekl small acid 
fruits which are much eaten by natives. 

The jhurber {Zyzyphns mmmmlaria) is foniul in every direction; the fruit 
is gathered and exposed for sale in the bazaars. The whole bush is cut with 
hooks, threshed so as to s('paratc the leaves, which are an excellent fodder for 
cattle, and especially for sheep, and the thorny branches nunaining are either 
used to make fences or as fuel. The babul (Acacia, \ralncn) is most abundant in 
die northern part of the district, springing up ever}' where spontaneously, yield- 
ing a gum, good fodder for goats, thomy branches for 1‘ences, and excellent 
timber for agricultural purposes. There are not many gardens in the district, 
the depth and brackishness of the waiter generally being against horticulture; 
however, with care plantains, oranges, limes, and shaddocks of very fino 
quality are produced. The khimi and jack-fruit are rare; phahas and Culti- 
vated hers are abundant. Mangoes of very inferior quality are abundant, but all 
attempts to introduce good varieties have faileil ; (he tr^s arc said (o degenerate. 
A peculiarity in Bundelkhand is the custom of preserving meadow's (rakhel) 
for hay : this is of the best quality, principally from a sweet-scented species of 
called ; tliis springs up during the rains, being ready for cutting 
in October, when it is cut and stored. Tlic usual price in the Banda market is 
one thousand bundles for the rupee, each bundle being as much as can bo con- 
tained by both spans of the hands. Tlie very destructive weed kans (Saccharwn 
spontaneum) yields a good coarse grass for thatching. Tin's weed has long 
spreading roots which strike deep into the earth, and when it has cft'ected a lodg^ 
ment it is most difficult of extirpation and almost entirely prevents any attempts 
at cultivation. It is said, however, to die out after from ten to twelve years if left 
to i^lf. Pyalf the soft straw of the kodon and w’ild gawank, is much used for horses’ 
bedding. These are the principal articles either cultivated or collected from the 
jungle. There is another which might be made to yield a most valuable produce t 
the Wrightia tinctorig (dddhi of the people here, indarjau of other parts of Indiaj) 
grows in abundance on the most barren granite rocks and yields a very large 
quantity of indigo, but unfortunately its uses are unknown.* 


1 J. A. S., Ben., XIX., 89, and Mr. F. Fisher, C. S. 


Thefollcwinff table gwei the approximate cost of production of products occupying more than 1,000 acres in the Banda District 
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In the fire Farganahs ' of the Banda District under review no improTement 
has taken place in the quality of the staple crops grown in the last twenty years. 
In Parganah Badausd alone the cultivation has been extended by about one> 
third, and in Parganahs Augasi and Sihond£'a^ecreasehas taken place during 
the last twenty years, owing to the great prevalence of Mns grass. . This 
weed is too well known to require description. It is on the increase in 
Bundelkhand, where it has been long known as the greatest drawback to 
agricultural improvement. No artificial means of eradicating the grass have, 
as far as is known, been attempted in ibis district. One peculiarity with res- 
pect to it is the rapidity with which it disappears after an interval of years, vary- 
ing from four to twenty, as if it had exhausted the land of the peculiar proper- 
ties which favour its growth. Hundreds of villages in Bundelkhand have become 
utterly impoverished by the prevalence of this weed. Tlie natives have two 
names for what may perhaps be varieties of this plant — kdns and h&nsin. The 
former {kdns) does not entirely engross the fertile qualities of the land to the 
exclusion of other produce ; while no seed (it is said) will give any produce at 
all when sown in land in which kdnsin exists. Tlie roots of this weed extend to 
such a depth as to render all attempts at eradication unavailing. The destruc- 
tion of the plant by some poison is the most probable remedy conceivable. 

During the last twenty years jo&r has been to some extent substituted for 
chand (gram) and gehun (wheat) in the rabi crop. This has chiefly occurred in 
Banda Parganah; elsewhere there has been no appreciable substitution of one 
kind of cereals for another. There has been an increase during the last twenty 
years in cotton cultivation, followed by a decrease in the cultivation of food 
grains, but in the cultivation of no other crop in this district. This has been the 
case in the Banda Parganah ; but the decrease of food grains, although it has fol- 
lowed upon the increase in cotton cultivation, must not be regarded so much 
as a consequence of the latter circumstance as of the prevalence of kdns, which 
has thrown so much arable land out of cultivation. In PailAni Parganah the 
existing proportion of cotton to the whole cultivation is about eight per cent., while 
the cultivation of oil-seeds is represented by forty per cent. In AugAsi Parganah 
cotton cultivation has returned to its old level, but formerly (within the lasttwenty 
years) cotton was cultivated to a much larger extent than it is at present, and 
was foUowed by a decrease in the cultivation of jodr and bdjrd in the klvar^ crop. 
Cotton cultivation never affected the roibi crop, and now, owing to the rains of 
recent years having been steadily unfavourable to cotton growth, it has also ceased 
to affect the proportion of food grains in the kharif. In BadausA Parganah 
the same disturbance in the proportion of the two objects of cultivation occurred, 
but' the equilibrium has since bemi restored by the discouragement cotton cul- 
tivation has received of late years owing to the low prices in the market. In 
SihondA Parganah the cultivation both of cotton and of food grains has diminuhed, 
but this has not been owing to increase in any other cnltivaticm. 


s Hr. V. Ftslisr, C. 8. 
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The District of BaVida is subject to blights, floods, and droughts, Blights are 
Blights, floods, and caused by insects and climatic influences. T&n, an 

drought. insect, occasionally visits the district at irregular intervals, 

and attacking the grain cro[)s *hud trees often destroys three-fourths of the 
croi). They disappear after a few days. Tiri appear in July, August, and 
September, and u.sually disappear in September after the fiipt heavy downfall of 
rain at the end of Sephsmlan- or beginning of October. ■ They generally cause 
injury to the extent of ono-fourth of the crop. These two insects are distin- 
guished from each other in this district; the second, attacking the khtrif, gene- 
rally appear in the early part of the rains and disappear at their close, while the 
first may come at any time. Katmm is an insect that appears in seasons of 
drought and attacks the roots of wheat and gram. Glion^ld, ghUttgt, or ginchir 
appears in the cold weather, during the prevalence of the east winds. It eats 
the gram gi’ains, and is dcstrov(‘d by an a(!cession of solar heat and the coming 
of west winds. Knmrd (a black insect) attacks motld, miing, mdsh, kodon^ 
and cotton. Girwf, or rust, affects wheat in January, February, or March, 
when by reason of excessive rain cold injures the green plant. A small spot 
of a yellow colour appears on the surface of wheat, and only disappears on the 
occurrence of sunshine and strong warm winds. Two-thirds of the crop often 
suffer from this cause. Siindi is of a red colour and attacks cotton {kapdi \ In 
time of excessive cold papahd infests rice and kodon, eating the soft white portion 
inside the grain. The villagers to prevent tliis often place in their fields oai’then 
V(!8sels coloured Avith black linos, apx>arently from superstitions motives only. 
KuhuM, jorl, and huhddurd appear during jthc cold weather : the two. last affect 
gram. Bahddurd often appears at the commencement of the gi’owth of gi”am 
and totally destroys the crop ; knknhi affects wheat ; Idn (a black insect) attacks 
wheat ; ihonthd affects the ears of Imlian corn, and mdhdn (a very minute 
insect) attacks sarson (or mustard) and cotton, &c. 

Floods benefit the spring crops by the deposit they leave, but injure the rain 
crops, Indian ct)rn, cotton, bup'd, &c. In 18G5 the floods of the Janma and 
Ken rivers were very heavy. The following towns and villages on the banks of 
tlic Jainna were more or loss injmxvl: — In Banda forty or fifty houses fell; 
Adari was entirely destroyed ; Lasandti was half «lestroyed ; Gurgawan, a suburb 
of Sindhan, Dehra Bais, and Debra Sukid were entirely destroyed. In Pap^ 
rainda ten or twelve houses fell, and the khar^' crops were injured ; in Mahbar& 
half the village was destroyed, and Amchauli Avas entirely destroyed. From the 
flooding of its ti'ibutarics, such as the Chambal, the Jainna often becomes flooded^ 
extending Avhon in flood to a mile in Avidth. Tho kharif is injured, but the rcM 
is greatly Ixuvefited. 

ITbe remedy for much of the existing evils in times of drought is irrigation^ 
but hitherto irrigation has not been resorted to in tho Banda District to any 
appredahlo extent. Die last severe drought occurred in 1868 and' was one 
of the causes of the famine of 1869, Avhich A\'as the last gfeat'famme ih'iliis 
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district. In 1867 and 1868, owing in 1867 to excessive rains and in 1868 to 
continued drought, the khar'if crops partially failed, and the traders in and 
carriers of grain {Inxipans) exported the greater portion of what crops tliere were 
to Chhatarpur, Bijawar, Najagaon Cantonments, Mahoba, Futliipur, Cawnpur, 
and Lucknow on account of the higli prices grain fetched in those places. The 
prices in consequence inci'cascd greatly in this «listrict, and a partial failure of 
the rahi' of 1869 caused distress to roach such a Jiciglit that many of the people 
were reduced to live upon mangoes, and makt'ia, while the greater num- 

ber of the people with difficulty obtaiiuKl half their ordinary supply of food. 
Nowhere was there an al)solute want of the articles ol’focxi, but a general scar- 
city and a consecpicnt rise in prices resulted. In a limited area only was thcro 
a complete loss of all kinds of crops. The' gram was parched and the wheat and 
barley withered in certain patches over areas of fifteen or twenty square mili-s. 
Speaking generally, the crops were dwaidinl, and there was a reduced outturn 
tliroughout the district. The distress was most sever«< in the centre of the dis- 
trict. The crops suffered most in Parganahs llarsenda, Tarahwan, Augdsi, and 
Badansd ; Chhfbdn to the east and Banda and I'ailam' to the west were not so 
much affected. The crops Avithin three or four mih's of the Jamna were very 
fair. Relief measures were adopted as soon as the rahi harv(^st had been gathere<l. 
In May and Juno the largest numbers of perstms w(n-(i employed in*reliof 
works ; the highest average daily number of persons employed is that for May, 
VI. ., 10,943. Tlie commencement of the rains on June 3()th virtually put a 
stop to the necessity of active relief measures. N(iarly all the purely relief 
labour Avorks were carried out in Parganah Tarahwan in the Kanvi Sub- 
division. Labour avsxs found cm these Avorks for numbers of the j)oorer classes, 
principally from the neighbourhood of Saraiyti and the summnding villages, 
Manikpur Avith the villagdl; on tlui hills in its n<«ighl)oui'hood, and tlie southern 
and western villages of Paiganah Darsenda, Avhero the failure of crops had 
been the greatest. 

The maxufium prices of food during tlie year 1869 per rupee were as fol- 
lows : — 
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The loss of cattle in the district by disease and scarcily of food and 
water during 1868-69 was — for bullocks three per cent, of the entire number in 
the district, for cows six per cent., and for female buffaloes fourteen per cent. 
In 1872 prices in Paraganah Banda reverted to their former level, except in 
the case of <i7, tiH^ oil, and ghly which are still very dear as compared with prices 
before the famine year. Thus, the price of tili and til in 1^68 was ten sers for 
a rupee, and in 1872 was six sers,- the oil was four and two sers respectively ; 
gJdin 1868 Avas tAvo sers scA'en chhatiAks, and in 1872 was one scrijon chhaftdks. 

In Pailiini Parganah the highest rate for grain in 1869 was eight sers for 
the rupee, at which rate tAvo anas per head of the population would be the loAvest 
cost of sustenance. The rates have returned to Avhat they were before the 
famine year. In Augasi and Sihonda the rates have not returned to their former 
level. Famine rates are reached in this district when gehun (wheat) is at ten 
sers, and chand (gram) at sixteen se7's per rupee, and Government relief opera- 
tions are then necessary. In 1869, Indian corn, pisiya-gehun" (wheat), and 
*^hhujiya clidwaV' (rice) were brought from Caw'npur, Fathipur, and Farrakha- 
bad, but not in sufficient quantity to entirely relieve the district from the pres- 
sure of famine. 


In Augasi Parganah, if wheat is at 12 sers; cliand, 16 ; bdjrd, 20; jodr, 20; 
mas/i,*12; ai'Jiar^ 18; miingj 15; chdicaly 8; and sdnredn &r\A' kdkuriy 18 sers 
per rupee famine rates ai'e reached and Government relief becomes necessary. 

In Banda Parganah relief should bo giA’en Avhon Avheat sells at five sers per 
rupee ; barley at 6 ; chand, 8 ijodr, 8§ ; hdjrd, 9 ; arhar, 7 ; sdnicdn, 6 ; and masdr, 5. 
The famine rates lor these grains in this Parganah are wheat, 10 ; barley, 10 ; 
chand, 16 ; jodr, 12^ ; hdjrd, 13 ; arhar, 14; sdnv-dn, 11 ; and masdr, 11^. The 
external communications of this district Avith other parts of the country are 
probably sufficient to aA'crt the extremity of famine b*y importation. 

Generally' speaking, the district may be divideil into tAvo tracts — the plains, 
and the table-land aboA'e the first range of hills (or pdth&). 

Geology, &c. northern portion of the district, on the south bank of 

the Jamna, forms a part of the great plain of Northern India, while the 
southern portion consists of ranges of Ioav hills which form the northern flank of 
the table-land of Central India. The plains on the south of the Jamna, however, 
present a A-ery different appearance to those of the Duab. Instead of thelowjbanks 
whidi are the ordinary feature on tlio Ganges and the north side of the Jamna, 
we have tho south bank rising abruptly, and generally presenting a series of 
terraces, worn out by the action of the Aveather and water. For two or three 
miles inland the country is much intersected by ravjnes, but thence stretches out 
into fertile undulating plains. Further on scattered rocks are found cropping 
out above the ground, and these rocks increase in size till meet the immense 
detached masses of granite, standing in some cases more than one hundred feet 
high. These detached masses gradually become more numerous until in the 


l Mr. M. P. Edgeworth, Collector of Buds : J. A S., Ben., XIZ., SS ( 1 S 60 ). 
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extreme south of the district they form the continuous low chain of hills which 
are the northern boimdary of the great Central India table-land. The plain 
country above described varies considerably in breadth in diiferent parts of the 
district. In the extreme east it scarcely exists at all, for in the Chhibiin Par- 
ganah the detached hills run nearly into the Jamna, while the continuous 
chains are found a few miles to the south in the neighbourhood of Karwi. The 
hills, however, recede ftu'ther and further from the Jamna as we proceed west, 
until in the longitude of Banda the huge detached masses do not appear until the 
city is reached, and the continuous chains arc several miles fm'thcr to the south 
towards Kalinjar. 

The low country consists for the most part of the well-known black soil called 
m&r. The hills are principally of granite, but occasionally of syenite or quartz, 
either white or tinged of a deep reddish brown by ferruginous matter. The 
granite is exceedingly liable to disintegration into large masses, so as to present 
to the eye a confused congeries of boulders of all sizes, sometimes in concentric 
segments of circles and sometimes in straight parallel lines. Tlie tendency of 
these masses is to split in fixed directions, not imfrequently so as to leave large 
surfaces exposed of almost perfect ilatncss. The granite is much traversed by 
veins of quartz of every degree of thickness from a line to several yards, and 
the nature of the stone is likewise very variable, from the finest grain of very 
great hardness to a coarse grain so loosely held together by the felspar as to 
appear rotten and to be quite friable. The greenstone and syenite also vary 
very much in texture. All the more scattered and outlying hills are of granite and 
rarely of quartz. As we advance southward more of the greenstone syenite 
appears, and finally we find the hills capped with a pcrpcmdicular escarp of 
sandstone of more or less depth. Between the samlstone and granite there is a 
thin metamorphic stratum, consisting cither of ^■(!ry hard silicious masses or of a 
very hard homstone, called karhia. Between the Puisuni and the Ohan, in the 
east of the district, this mctamoriduc rock forms the base of all the outlying hills. 
It is noticeable from its tendency to break into in*egular, somewhat cubical, 
winanAH^ Seamed on the upper* surface with deep scars ; this tendency often 
gives the base of a hill the appearance of having been eut into giant stairs. 
The stone is used only for building, and in the rough, as it is too hard to be 
dressed. In this rock are the remarkable eaves called the Gupta Goddvari, 
near Ghaubepur in Parganah Bhitari, a portion of the lands granted to the 
Kalinjar Chaubds. There are two caves— a lower full of water and sin upper 
wwifftining three irregular chambers. The great mass of the hills forming the 
barrier of the table-land consists of sandstone ; this lies in layers of very differ- 
ent degrees of thickness and hardness, some being quite friable, others admir- 
ably adapted for building, millstones, and many other useful purposes. Most of 
the highly-omamehted temples in the district are built of this stone, which has 
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preserved a wonderful degree of sharpness in the carvings after centuries of 
exposure to the weather. 

The principal quarries are as follows : — In Parganah Tarahwan, Khohi Sfta- 
pur, Kol Garhaiyd, Parsidlipur, and Khoh, of whiclj that of Kol Garhaiyd is 
the best. In Parganah Badausa there is Kalinjar, noted for its export ; Gul- 
rampur, with a small trade; and llatili, whence largo quavtities ai*e sent to all 
Districts. In Parganah Chlu'biiii, the quarry of Benipur Pali is well known, and 
supplies much stone to Allahabad and the railway. In TarahAvan there is 
Rahantlya, Bhaunri, and Saraiya, whence the Mauikpur road is metalled and 
the railway is supplied. 

But small quarries are opened at many other places for local purposes, espe- 
cially millstone-making. A quarry of greenstone, temaed teliya^ is situatetl at 
Purwa in Parganah Kunhas (now transferred to the Chaubcs in lieu of Kalinjar) ; 
it admits of a very high polish, and is much used in making idols, &c. Although 
a similar stone is found in some of our own villages it is not quarried elsewhere. 
A green-coloured sandstone is found near llasin, which is used for colouring 
walls : the stone is ground, mixed Avith green Avatcr and grease, and smeared 
upon the Avails ; it gives a dark bluish green colour. It is found, but in small 
deposits, near TarahAvan, es])ceially at the summit of the remarkable hill of 
Sidhw4rd, and bcloAV the surface in the bed of a ima, at Bramtih Kund near 
KdmtA. It appears to be' crudis greenstone, not hardened by igneous action 
into the usual form of that rock. A shilagmitic deposit of limestone overlying 
sandstone occurs near Gulrampur, Avhich is extensively quarried ayd burnt at 
the villages of Gulrampur and Muhkamgarh near Sitapur and thence exported ; 
this species is valued for its great Avhitcness and imrity. It is broken iiito squares 
of three or four inches and burned for eighteen hours, and retains its stone-like 
shape till slaked. It is often eaten with pan and is then called kali ; when used 
for whitewashing it is called kalai. It is Avorth a rupee for four m&ns at the 
kiln, and in Banda one and a half mans sell for a nipe(!. Tins deposit occui's 
abundantly elscAvbero, and is found in every one of the similar dells of the 
Kalyaugarh Parganah ; but it is not used there, as that Parganah is not so 
accessible as Gulrampur. Ascending to the table-land (pupAthd) avo find a very 
shalloAV soil resting on sandstone often cropping out in rugged rocks, the harder 
portions standing up in relief when the softer have been worn avvay. • The 
unocpial hai'dness of the layers composing the mass of sandstone has given rise 
to some very curious and beautiful chasms formed by the streams. 

In Pargauahs Banda, Sihonda, and Kamdsin, hills are found producing a 
'stone of a dark bay colour. > This stone. is used for roads in place of kunkury the 
name of the stone when so used being giti. It is not used for building pur- 
poses. Jt is procured at a cost of tAvo and a half rtq>ees. pcr hundred feet of 
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area excavated, and the cost of carriage is about ten anas per mile. In Tarah- 
wan the beams and cross-beams of the roofs of honses are generally also of stone. 
In Badausd Parganah there are quarries of rcdstone at Kalinjar, Gulrampur, 
and Bauli. The large pio<;e8 ( asaril J, 6' X 2' X 6" thick, fetch two anas per foot ; 
turiyas, for jambs and lintels, 2' X 1' X thick, cost two anas each. The slates 
or slabs of stone (pg.tiya) used for roofing or flooring are sold at ftve mpces per 
hundred slabs of 3' X 1' X 2" thick at the quarry. The cost of dressing is three 
to four anas per foot. 

In Parganah Kalyangarh iron is found and is pretty exhmsivoly worked 
at several points, especially at Gobarhai. It is considered of very fine qnah'ty. 
The mines are situated high up in the hills. The works at Gobarhai are 
usually managed by a company of lohAn (l)lacksraiths) ; th(5y pay nothing 
to the zamfndars for the right of digging the raw ore, but a sum of four 
rupees per kiln per season. Work commences as soon after the close of 
the rains as they can get a sufficient quantity of charcoal ready, but it is not 
in full vigour fill March. The manner of smelting is as follows : — Tho oi’e, 
termed dhdd, is broken into small pieces and jmt into the fii’st furnace, teilmxl 
«dr, which is mei’(‘ly a sort of oven sunk Ix'low the surface? ; it is mixed with 
common charcoal (made indiscriminately from any wood), whicli is kept in a 
high state of ignition with a rude pair of bellows (jor). A butfalo-load of char- 
coal is expended in one day upon a])out one or one and a (jiiarter ma7is of tho 
(lliddy and after the whole day’s work is over tho first proi*ess is considered com- 
plete. The large mass of iron, termed chull, is tlum drawn out with a long pair 
of tongs, termed knrgdha or sansi; it is cut in two, while hot, with a great axe 
(kuUidfi). These ]tigs are subsequently put into the njfining furnace, or niimii, 
Avhich is more artificially built with a long (diimney slanting upwards, and with 
but one opening Inflow'. The furnace is fillo<l u[) Avith charcoal, and in this 
stage that prepared from the banibu is (fxclusivifly used ; the orllicjs is nearly 
closed below, and after the charcoal has all burneil out tlu? purified iron is 
removed, and in this state, ternufd oydi'i, is sold. The slag left after the first 
process is not very heavy, and is poi'ous ; but that after the second operation is 
very dense and heavy ; both are indittcnfiitly termed Udl. Five (oolicfs are em- 
ployed atea(^ furnace (tidr)y one at tho btsllows and four at putting on fuel, and 
they eatdi receive two anas a day. The digging of the ore and the greater part 
of file labour is performed by Kols, who receive wag»fs of a rupee for eight days ; 
the more skilled part of the work is performed by tlu! loharn themselves. The 
mines are situated at the top of the hill near the village of Gobarhai, about one 
mile and a half from tlie smelting wmrks, and three hundred feet above them. 
The mass of the hill consists of sandstone, but the top is ferruginous ; deep shafts 
are sunk and extensive passages are burrowed through the hill, as the ore lies at a 
distance of many feet from the surface. There are also mines at Deori and Khiruni. 
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Pipe-clay is found in a pretty extensive deposit on the hill above Kol Garhaiy4 
in Parganah Tarahwan. It is found below the homstone stratum previously 
mentioned (karbia). Deep shafts sxink into the side of the hill through that 
rock meet with a mass of hard white flint and a soft greenish stone mixed with 
a profusion of agates in every stage of crystallization ; and the pipe-clay seems 
to be the softened state of these last stones. It was {v.t one time used by 
Dr. Jeffries in his factory at Fathigarh for pottery. There is a diamond mine at 
Saya Laehhmanpur, the name of a summit of a. hill called Bindachal, about 
fourteen miles from I’aniia, and in Parganah Badaus4 ; only one-eighth belongs 
to the British Giovemment, and this is leased for 125 rupees per annum. (See 
Kalinjau, Panna).* 

Table-moulded bricks, called measuring I'X 6^' X 3,'*' cost 

Building Ma- Rs. 700 to lls. 900 per lakh ; ^‘ffuman khtird” 10^ X X 2^,^ 
TEit iAi.s, &c. r,Q() -jTQQ , common bricks of the size of the 

Bricks. latter, called hhuinpati^ are worth Rs. 300 a lakh ; com- 

mon country brichs, 7"x 5"x H/' cost Rs. 200, and arc known as “rum tirahi 
while the smallest, called lakhauri, 6" X 4" X 1,'' cost about Rs. 100 a lakh. These 
rates do not differ much throughout the district. It may be laid down that the 
difference in the cost of table-moulded bricks and those moulded on the ground 
is about Rs. 300 a lakh. 

Lime is burned with wood in Parganahs Tarahwan and Chhibiin, and with 
cow-dung and other refuse in the rest of the district, in small 
kilns, in wliich the fuel and kunkur are spread in layers and 
then fired. In the Parganahs Just mentioned lime sells at seven rupees per 
hundred cubic feet, and in the rest of tlie district at twelve rupees per hundred 
mans, Knnkur is found in dandi smAparria land bordering on rivers and ravines ; 
it is dug out generally in the proportion of one foot of kunkicr to three feet 
of excavation. Kunkur for metalling roads is found on the Ken in the Banda, 
Pailani, and Sihonda Parg’anahs, and costs one rupee per hundred cubic feet 
at the mouth of the pit, and ten anas a mile for carriage. The kinds of kunkur “ 
most in use are — ^tho yellowish, which is dug from pits, and makes the best lime, 
as well as being a good metal for roads ; the blue, which is ^i^und in dry 
ravines and ndlds : it is hard, but bad for lime ; the blackish, found in run- 
ning streams, which makes a good road-metal, and is met with in quantities at 
Guncha in Parganah PailAni ; danti, which is found on land bordering on rivers 
and near water, and is used as a road-metal. The cost of metalling a road 
twelve feet wide and six inches deep is about Rs. 1,050 per mile — kunkury 
Rs. 317, carriage Rs. 396, stacking Rs. -20, and consolidating Rs. 317. The price 
varies according to the distance. , " 

1 On the etoue-quarries and mines, see Sel. Bcc., North-Western Provinces, V. (N. S.} 
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The timber trees found in the district have already been noticed under tlie 
Wood “Vegetable products.” Tlio principal woods used 

in building, and their value, are — mahtia, whidi is worth one 
rupee a foot, and is much used for beams, cross-beams, and doors ; mango and 
nim wood cost the same, and are used for doors ; sdku costs three rupees a 
cubic foot, and is used as beams for a flagged I'oof ; sMsham is half the value, and 
is used for doors and furniture. Tendiiy saicha, dhmea, kaiina, sal, and sagort 
are also used in buildings. Tendu (Diosjiyros melanoxylon), cut into golas 
10' X 6'', costs in Banda eight anas each ; into koras 7'X 3" one ana each ; into 
tachrets 13' X 3" four anas; into dandiyas 11' X 4" the same price; and into 
lathas 8' X 3" two anas each. These am principally used for roofing purposes. 
The best bambiis arc found at Kalinjar and Oulrampur, Avhich supply tho 
whole district ; they cost two rupees toltcn rupees a hundred in tho forest, and 
nearly double as much at Banda, according to quality. ^ 


Part III. 

Inhabitants of tiik Disteiot. 

The following statement shows tho differences of area and population, as shown 

_ by the census of 1803 and the census of 18G5, in each 

Census IS63 and 1865. ' ’ 

Parganah ; — 


Census. 

Banda. 

1 

Pailani. | 

j 

Augasi. j 



Darsenda. 

i 

... 

Badausa. 

i 

Sihonda. 

Ifi65, area 

252,769 

153,232 

185,113 

227,147 

200,547 

229,825 

353,240 

194,210 

1853 

Ditto. 

151,896 

Ditto. 

227,695 

Ditto. 

227,093 

343,581 

Ditto. 

1865, population, 

142.376 

64,209 

69,506 

85,423 

80,078 

S5.25I 

97,482 

79,760 

1863 

137,250 

59,971 

72,035- 90,f.6.4 

80,458 

86,720 

86,313 

83,616 

Difference .. 

+ 5,126 

+ 'l,23S 

—2,629 

-5,241 

— 3b0 

-1,469 

+ 11,169 

—3,856 

Percentage..- 

+ 373 

+ 7 06 

— 3*51 

— 5*76 

-- *47 

— 1-69 

+ 12-94 

— 4*61 

Hindi, 









1865, agricultural, 

46,707 

89,825- 

89,081 

44,839 

d8,8fO 

44,516 

55,110 

46,393 

1853 „ 

59,321 

43.177 

51,421 

44,697 

48,93 i 

70,610 

67,164 

54,ff55 

1865| non-agricul- 

48,808 

19,482 

26,479 

38,220 

38,268 

35,890 

88,447 

28,556 

tural. 



1853 ,, ••• 

MiU^ar$madan, 

47,612 

12,242 

16,016 

43,340 

26,650 

11,075 

15,963 

23,807 

1865, agricultural, 

2,891 

3,218 

2,887 

1189 

••• 

••• 

••• 

««• 

1858 ,f •«. 

4,509 

2,901 

3,222 

1,017 

«*. 

... 

... 


1865, nou-agricttl- 

9,159 

1,684 

1,059 

1,173 


t*. 


••• 

tural. 







1853 „ ■ ••• 

Proportion o f 

14,228 

1,661 

1,376 

1,610 

i.« 

• M 


••• 

females to 100 









males in 1865. 

94*02 

85*51 

93*35 

92*92 

88*49 

9112 

89*51 

95*50 

Ditto in 1858 m. 

. 8«*08 

83 83 

01*97 

91*36 

91*20 

• 1-67 

93 34 

92*93 


1 Mr. F. Fisher, C. S. 
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The total difference in area between the census of 1853 and the census of 1865 
is an increase of 13,179 acres, of which 1,336 acres are attributable to increase 
by alluvion, 12,391 acres to the Parda Jmjir resumed, and 548 acres to errors of 
account. Tlie total po]^)ulation in 1853 was 743,872 souls, and in 1865 was 
724,372 souls, showing a decrease of 1 9,500, or 2*62 per cent. The total jiopula- 
tion in 1872 was 697,610 souls. Tliis falling-oif is partially accounted for by the 
loss of life and emigration during the mutiny, and the departure of the Karwi 
Pandits and the Nawwiib of Banda, both of whom supported a large number of 
followers. Tliough this explanation held good to a certain extent in 1865 it 
cannot be acetipted now, and the fact of the steady gradual decresise of the 
population is one that calls for grave consideration and some more marked and 
accurate inquiries as to its causes. 

In 1865 there were 169,138 houses, giving 4*28 persons to each house. 
Tliero were only four towns containing more than 5,000 inhabitants, viz., Raja- 
pur (5,165), Mataundh (5,201), Karwi (6,854), and Banda (27,573). The total- 
number of agriculturists was 414,421, and of labourers was 128,621. Tlie 
number of villages was 1,265, containing an area of 1,939,291 acres, or 3,030*14 
square miles, of which 889,570 acres were cultivated, 543,279 were oulturable, 
69,183 wei*e revenue-free, .and 437,259 were barren. 

Tlio statement below gives the statistics of the census of 1872 as far as they 

c.an bo ascertained, ouang to the census report not 
Census of 1872. . . , , , , . m, 

having been completed up to the present time, fhero 

are 114,733 enclosures in the district, of which 6,999 belong to Muh<ammadans : 

nearly omvtbir'd of these (or 2,227) are to be found in the Banda Parganah. The 

houses number 160,962, of which 5,705 are built with skilled labour, aiid these are 

nearly .all to be found in the Banda, Sihonda, Pailani, and Augiisi Parganahs. 

The following table gives the sex, age, religion, and occupation of the inha- 
bitants of c.ach fiscal subdivision : — 
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The population in each Parganah in 1872 was— Banda^ 108,771 ; DarsendA, 
83,387; Cliliibiin, 74,625; Pailani, 97,040; AugAsi, 83,863; BadausA, 85,754; 
Sihonda, 78,848, and Tarahwan, 85,323 — ^total 697,610 souls. 

Tliore were 11,665 Hindd males and 1,107 Musalman males, two Hindd 
females and one Musalman female, who could read and Avrite in the whole dis- 
trict ; making a grand total of 12,775 persons. 

Tliore were only six Christians recorded as resident in the Banda District in 
Castes 1872. The Muhammadans numbered 40,497, and the 

Hindus numbered 657,107 souls. The Muhammadans 
are entered as Shaikhs, Siiyyids, Mughals, PathAns, Balmahs, JalAhas (Aveavers), 
Rangrez (dyers), Chhipfs (calico-printers), and other traders. 

Amongst the Brahmans are the Diibe, Panre, Cliau])A, Tirbedi, Towari, 
Avasthi, Sukul, Agnihotri, Misr, Pathak, Dichliit, UpAdliya, Bi'ijpdi, MahAptitr, 
Gangaputr, Ojha, Gaur, Garg, BharadwAj, Gautam, Bhat, Joshi, SanaAvadhiya, 
Bhadauriya, and Riipaidiya. Like tlio liajpiits, tho Brahmans of Bundel- 
khand difl’er considerably from those of the Dual) in costume and customs. 
They do not intermarry with the latter, and do not object to handle the plough. 
The Jajhotiyas ai’o saiil to hav"c been brouglit here by Baja Jajhar Singh of 
llamirpur about the beginning of the sixteenth (‘(‘iitury. 

The principal Thakur orllajput tribes arc the Bliagels, KachliAvahas, Bais, 
found in Sihonda and Babeni, claiming origin from tho tribe inhabiting Bais- 
wtira inOudh; Dikhit, Bagri, Mauhar, Gautam, ParihAr, Chandel, Gaur, Chauhdn, 
Rathor, Bisen, PanAAivr, Sengai’, Bhadauriya, Kanhpuriya, Banaphar, Jaiwar, 
KAti, RaizAdah, Riighubausi, Tomar, Bundela, Karchuli, Khattri, and Karwar. 
Tlie Bais, Dikhit, Mauhar, Gautam, I’arihar, PanAA'ar, JaiwAr, and Buudclas are 
the most numerous. Tlie Jaiwars trace their origifi to Oudh ; tho GaharwArs of 
Sihonda to the Fathipur District; the GaharwArs of BadausA to Kanauj ; tho 
PanwArs to DhAr ; the Chandcls to Mahoba ; and the BliAgels to GujrAt and 
RiwA. The Chauhans came through Oudh from Udaipur, Mainpuri, and Kota 
Bandi. The Gautams canie from CaAV'n})ur, .and the Solankhis of Baheru from 
Ujayini through Oudh. Tlie Bilkaits settled hero with a force sent by Aurangzeb 
to reduce Bundelkhand. A peculiar clan, possessing scA oral A’ill.ages in BadausA, 
and knoAvn as Rjindelas, ascrilK) their origin to their havdng accompanied tho 
force pf Ala-ud-din Ghori. The BhadauriyAs come from EtAAvah, tlie Surki's 
from RfwA and Bandhugarh. The Raghubansis belong to the same clan as the 
Raja of Baronda and eame from Oudh. Tho Bagris came Avith PrithirAj from 
Delhi. The MauhArs dcriA’^e their origin from Sambhal in Ruhclkhand. Tlio 
Gahlots, or Gahlauts as they are sometimes called, connect themselves Avitli 
Kalinjar. Amongst the other classes the most numerous are the Kayaths, 
Kurmis, KAchhfs, Nais, Lodhis, KalArs, Barhais, LohArs, Darzis, Dhobis, 
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Kahdrs, Garariyas, Bharbhdnjas, Ahfrs, Chamdrs, Kewats, TeUs, Koris, Kam- 
hdrs, Basors, Khdngars, Kolis, Fdsis, and Sunars. 

Reooui’se to arbitration is a not uncommon mode of settling a dispute. Gene- 
Customs rally the number of arbitrators appointed is three, but 

sometimes five is the number, and occasionally some one 
individual is made single arbitrator (Jiasar kama). If more than one arbitrator 
be appointed, an umpire (or sarpanch) is also usually fixed upon, who gives the 
idtimate decision if the other two cannot agree. It frequently happens in Court 
that the parties desire to withdraw the matters under trial from the Court and 
submit tliem to private arbitration. Tin’s course in the case of revenue suits 
generally takes the shape of allowing tlie case to go by default, or putting in a 
petition to witJjdraAv the suit. 

In Banda itself every trade has its Chaudhri selected by those who belong 
to it. Their functions arc those of collecting supplies for troops and similar 
duties. Some of them, such as the Chaudhris of Lohurs, Chamars, and Lodhis, 
have by custom llie power to decide on (picstions of exclusion from caste, and the 
fines or punishments leviable on re-admission. In the “ hazzdz" and ^^pansdri,'' 
or petty shopkeeper trades, it is usual to give certain fees, varying from Rs. 8 to 
Rs. 11, aimually to the Chaudhi'i. The Chaudhris of Kahdrs, or palki-bearers 
employed for stage travelling in this district, are appointed by the Collector. 
Tlie only otlier place in the district whore Chaudhris arc found is Mataundh. 
They have similar privileges and functions in Mataundh as their fellow-officers 
have in Banda. 

In the rainy season, low castes of Hindus employed in agriculture live upon 
Mode and style of Indian corn, bdjrd, kodo, sdntodn, and kdkun, which they eat 
■ eitlier roasted or boiled. In the spring their food is gram 
(chand) and arlmr, grains which cost them more than those of the rains. The 
middle classes use wheat mixed with gram ; the higher classes simply wheat. 
Petty traders and agents of landowners located in the village represent tlie 
middle classes, while large landowners and bankers constitute the higher. The 
amount and cost of food can only be stated geneivilly. A labourer usually requires 
about two and a half pounds of coarse food grains for his daily subsistence. The 
cost of this quantity is generally about seven and a half pies (pdis), that is, a 
fraction loss than a penny, ^ 

Houses for dwellings are of three kinds— brick-built (pakhtd); secondly f 
_ . partly brick-built and partly built- of baked earth ; and 

nahltaiM fliiH. I J ^ tr J 

thirdly, entirely built of earth with the exception of the roof. 
The first kind is the only one witli any pretensions to style. Brick-built houses 
are generally square-shaped, tlie rooms all opening into an interior court-yard 
( sdhn ). A house of this description with two small rooms could be built for irom 
three to four hundred rupees. In the city of Bdud4 the houses have usually 
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four pillars with three openings, called sVidaza, the pillars being made of bricks, 
or wood, or baked earth. Most houses have verandahs (sd^abdna). After the 
verandah comes the baroihd (or common room), and then the sdhn (or court- 
yard). Tliere are on an s^verage three rooms surrounding each court-yard, and 
in every enclosure (ihdtah) on an average four persons reside. The rooms are 
about twenty feet iv length and eight feet in breadth, and have small doors five, 
feet high and three feet wide. The walls are generally furnished with shelves 
or recesses ( idJc). 

An dhddn and a hadarrau (i. e., a ])assagc and i*eceptacle for water) are 
attached to each house, and some of the bettor class of houses have also a 
necessary house of about four feet sqnai’e furnished with a seat (kadamchi) of 
solid masonry or of baked earth. This is, howcR^er, the appendage to a house 
which a native usually regards as most easily dispensed with. The walls of 
the enclosures are not generally high, and houses built of solid masonry have 
often two or more stories. In Kdt'Uik the houses arc whitewashed. Most 
houses have roofs of tiles ( khaprel ), and a few only have rool's constracted with 
beams and masonry. In the villages, the chief door of the enclosure is large 
as compared with tliat of houses in the larger towns. The inner doors are 
smaller. Two raised floors (chabdtms) of about ono yard square, composed of 
consolidated earth, are situated near the chief door, and inside the enclosure 
are several houses more or less se])arate and distinct from each other. On an 
average there is one inhabitant to each of those dwelling-placcis. In each 
dwelling-house there are two rooms, one the verandah (ansdrd or sdi/abdnj, 
and the other the inner chamber ( munder, i.e., hujra andriini). This is twelve 
feet long and six feet wide. The fashion of leaving the ends of beams (kJitinid) 
sticking out from the walls on the outside is common. Cleanliness in apiJearanoe 
is rarely regarded. 

The styles adopted for buildings for Hindu worship in Bundelkhand at the 

Temples. present time are probably limited to two— the mandir and the 

shivdld. Tlie vast majority of buildings for Hindu worship 
in the Btindd District arc dedicated to Mahddeo. Mahabir, Debi, Ganesh, 
and the rest have many temples scattered about the district, hut almost every 
village has at least one of Mahddeo. Tlie ordinary largo temple (mandir) 
resembles abriok-built native house in being surrounded by four high walls. The 
interior is occupied by one or more small temples contaiiiing images of the deity to 
whom they are dedicated. The houses of the attendants of the temple occupy the 
sides of the square. The house containing the image of the god is usually a small 
square building with a round or pointed roof and one entrance. Often tlie building 
oonsists of an arched roof supported on four slender pillars, and has an appearanoe 
of lightness and elegance. Thejatter kind are now, however, rarely imitated, as 
plainness in architectare (amounting, indeed, to downright ugliness) seems the main 
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object aimed at in modern bnildings for Hindd worsbip. Tbero are some fine 
specimens of ancient temples in the district, especially at Kalinjar, EAsin, 
and Marpha, but they belong chiefly to the time of the Chandel Rajas. (See 
Ealinjab, Mahoba, Khajabahu). , 

Neither Christianity nor the Brahmo Samdj has effected any settlements in 
the Banda District, nor are there any agricultural villages 
Beligion. Native Chiistians. A few Bengali residents of Bdndd 

some years ago (1865) attempted the formation of a Brahmo Saiudj, but, meet- 
ing with no success, have u})parently abandoned the idea. The Muham- 
madan religion has made one doubtful convert among the llindd population 
of the Banda District since the mutiny. As far as can be known on the surface, 
there appear to be no distinct sects of Musalmans, as Wahdl)is, or Farazis, 
in the district. 

The distinct dialect peculiar to Bundolkhand and known by the name 
Langui«e JJundelkJumdi” is spoken everywhere in the district, but 

es|jecially in the south. This dialect is a corruption of the 
Hindi, and in many re.s]K‘ots resembles tlie Brijbhakha. A list of a few of the 
words in common use is given : — 


English. Hindi. I Bundclkhandi. 





Relationship, 



Paternal grandfather 


Ajii 


Baba, bare baba. 

Grand mother 



Aji ... 

••• 

Bai. 

Father 



iillj) ••• 

... 

Dadah, bhriu, bhaiya, bupu. 

Mother 



.Alilll ••• 


Didi, aiya, uiai. 

Uncle 



Cliacha ... 


Diula. 

Aunt 


••• 

Gluichi ••• 

••• 

Kakihi. 

Eldest brother " 



Banl bluif 


Bhaiya, dau, dada, nana. 

Elder brother's wife 


Biiri bhauj 

• •• 

Bhoblii, bliauji. 

Younger brother’s 

wife 

••• 

t iihoti bhduj, 

• • • 

Lahuri, gutiii. 

Wife 



Joru 


Dulhan, lagai, mahariya. 






basahi, jurua, gotauu 

Sister 

••• 


Bahin ••• 


Didi. 

Daughter 



Beti ••• 


Bitiya, biiiya, cbhaum. 

Son 


••• 

Beta ••• 

• •• 

Laid, dadu, chhauua, bud. 

Mother’s sister 



rhuphi 

••• 

Phuwd, buwd. 

Sister’s husband 

••• 

••• 

Bahnui 

• •• 

Jijd. 

Son-in-law 

••• 

••t 

Daniad 

... 

Pdliun, ndt. 

Wife’s brother 


•at 

Sula ••• 

... 

Sdr, sdro. 

Fnthcr-iu-law 

••• 

••• 

Sasur 


Saho, rdut, mahtauu. • ^ 

Sister’s sou 


• •• 

Bahiu ka beta 


Bhduej, bhaiueu. 




Common articles. 



Lotah 

••• 

••• 

Lota ••• 

••t 

Garai, lotiyd. 

Salver 

••• 

• •• 

Thali • ... 

• •• 

Thariydi thdri tatbi. 

Brass vessel, 

••• 

••• 

Batlohd ••• 

••• 

Batuwa. 




Totidar lota 

• •t 

Cknduwd, jhdri, karora. 




Katora 

t.t 

Khora, khorwd, khoriyd. 






beliyd. 
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Common articles. 


A large brass plate 
A brass cup 
A brass water-pot ••I 
A copper water-pot 
An iron imn' 

An earthen vessel ... 
lletc 1-box ... 

Tongs 


Parat 

Bela 

Gagari 

« 

ICariihi 

Kiiradur gagra 

Pandau 

Saiisi 


Kopri. 

Ghamb&. 

Kalsa, 

Taiiiehra. 

Karahiya. 

Gangal. 

Paii^abba. 

Sauiarsi. 


Another dialect* spoken in parts of the district is a corruption of Hindi and 
Urdii. In it ‘ o ’ is substituted for ‘ a ’ at the cud of words, as Ivam&ro for haindra : 
and sometimes substituted for other vowels in the middle of words, as tnoro for 
merd. An(|J.hcr peculiarity is the substitution of ‘ / and ^ n’ for the Urdu ^Z,’ as 
muri for muli, and nakaAijd for lakA, and sometimes lilo for nUa. The v<sa'b ‘ t/wj’ 
is corruptly pronounced ‘ te' The dimiiiutive form of substatitivcs is in common 
use, as ghorud for ghord, tutluwd for tattu. There ar(; no important institu- 
tions of any kind, literary or charitable, in the district, and no printing-jiross. 

The Educational Department in the disirict is supervised by the Inspector 

of the Third or Benares Circle. There are no Mission 
Education. r< i i i . . iw i. • <. i . , 

beliools, the one existing at Banda betore tlic mutiny having 

never since been rc-organizod. The Inlerior Zila Sc-.hool at Banda was opened in 
1858. Instruction is given in the vernaculars and English, and in Persian or San- 
vskrit, according to the wish of the pujiil, up to the third-class standard of a High 
School. Fees from three anas upwards are taken in these schools. The J'a/i- 
Ali Schools teach simple literature and .science in Hindi. Boys who desire it 
can go to the Zila School, and to assist them the Government gives four scho- 
lar.ships in each district yearly. A f(;c of two anas is paid by pupils attending 
these schools. Pai'ganah Schools have recently been established in llajapur, 
Mulaundh, and Baberii, in which a more .simple course is taught, and below 
these come the Halkabandi Schools. The Female Schools are primary Hindi 
schools. The Indigenous Schools arc chiefly found in, the larger towns, and 
give instruction in bazar accounts for the children of the trading cla-sses. 
There are a few Persian Indigenous Schools in Bundd. There is now but one 
Anglo-Vernacular School — that atKarwi in Tarahwan— established by local sub- 
scription, to which Government gives half the tuilional cost as a maximum 
grant-in-aid, the Inspector generally appointing the teachers. The course 
of instruction is similar to that given in the Inferior Zila Schools. The local 
staflf in each district consists of a Deputy and two Sub-Deputy Inspectors under 
a local Committee, of \duch the Judge or Magistrate is President. 


1 J. A. S., Ben., XII. (Ft. IL), 1086. 
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Educational Statistics of the Bdndd District. 


<^A8S OF ScUOOIi. 

1860-61. 

1871-72. 

Number of schools. 

Number of pupils. 


Number of Schools, 

Number of 
Pupils, 

a 

S 

ts 

* 

'S 

|s 

► ^ 

Average cost of edu- 
cating each pupil. 

Proportion borne by 
the State. 

Total charges in 
rupees. 

Hindus. 

to 

^s 

B 

to 

1 




Ks. 





Ils. a. p. 

Rs a. 

P* 

Rs. 

1. Inferior Zila 

• •• 

... 

... 

1 

82 

18 

72 

26 12 2 24 11 

3 

2,676 

2. Tahsili 

9 

341 

1,506 

8 

125 

5 

113*96 

17 0 6 

11 1 

2 

2,148 

3. Pargaiiah 

!«• 

... 

... 

3 

cstab 

lisbcd 

in 

1^72. 



... 

4. Halknbandi 

ISO 

2,3 IS 

7,921 

179 

3,789 

49 i 

4,144 5 

3 3 7 

* ... 



5. Female (Government) 

• «t 


... 

mm 

4G 

74 

107*35 

5 12 3.^ 8 

11 

607 

6. IndigeiiouB (unaided) 

38 

352 

1,573 

11 

127 

126 


4 2 6 

••• 


1,054 

7. Angio-vernacular (aided), 



••• 

2 

77 

2 

54 3 

19 14 6 

8 6 

6 

1,653 

Total ... 

227 

3,006 

11,000 

214 

4,246 

720 

4,695-1 


••• 

21,944 


The imperial post-office statistics for three years in the 
last decade are shown in the following table : — 


Kboeifts. 


ClIABCSEB. 


Year. 

Miscellaneous, savings, fines. 

Passengers and parcels. 

Deposits, guarantee funds, 
family funds. 

on 

u 

CJ 

a 

1 

04 

Postage. 

Total receipts charges. 

Fixed and contingent sala- 
ries, &c. 

Mail service. 

Remittances. 

Other charges; refunds, ad- 
vances, printing. 

Cash balance. 

Total charges. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Us. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

1861-62... 

148 

1,238 

371 

9,493 

4,829 

16,079 


1,238 

6,68-r 

• •• 

232 

16,459 

1865-66... 

329 

408 

... 

9,366 

6,809, 

16,812 

4,602 

4,864 

4,257 

358 

68 

14,049 





1 

1 



Hamir- 

693 

... 


698 









pur. 













Nagaiidh 

2,170 

••• 

•c. 

2,170 

1870-71... 

160 

••• 

157 

10,129 

4,787 

15,173 

6,842 

2,922 

4,667 

110 

75 

A, 616 









Nagaudh 

524 

••• 

... 

••• 


In addition to the above, the receipts in 1860-61 from staging bungalows 


amoonted to Bs. 498, and the expenditure to Bs. 118, the receipts from service 
postage to Bs. 7,729, and the expenditure to the same i^nount — ^making a total 
receipt of Bs. 3,518. There are six imperial post-offices and thirteen distriot 
offices in the B4nd4 Distriot. The foUowing table gives the number of letters, 
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newspapers, parcels, and books received and despatched during 1861-62, 
1865-66, and 1870-71 


1861-62. 

1865-66. 

6 

00 


Letters. 

Newspapers. 

in 

O 

o 

Books. 

Letters. 

Newspapers. 

0} 

s 

p-( 

Books. 

cn 

M 

0 

Newspapers. 

Parcels. 

Books. 

deceived .. 
Despatched 

62,62? 

62,770 

5,391 

561 

865 

320 

648 

168 

90,675! 

107,649 

i 

6,20*^ 

1,907 

1,511 

393 

732 

39 

103,265 

146,926 

6,787 
! 1,071 

848 

485 

1,280 

288 


The imperial post-offices are Banda, Karwi, llajapur, Mau, Kamasin, and 
Kdmtd, with branches at Baberu, Pailani, Kalinjar, Badausd, and Grirwdu. The 
district post-offices are Chilla, Papraiuda, Tindwari, Murwal, Marka, Oran, 
Bisanra, Mataundh, Khanndn, Pangara, Bhaunri, Bargarh, and Pahdri. 

The chauUddra (or village watchmen) numbered (in 1871) 2,552, or one ta 
^ every 270 inhabitants. They are paid in cash at an aver- 

age of ils. 2-6-1 per mensem. The regular police during 
the same year numbered 620 men of all grades, at a cost of Ils. 89,200, of 
which lis. 82,432, were paid from imperial funds. The proportion of police 
to the total area was one to 4*88 square miles ; to total population, one to every 
1,168 inhabitants. In 1871 there were 16 cases of murder, 5 of dacoity, 3 of 
robboiy, 708 of burglary, and 1,311 of theft, including attempts; property to the 
value of Its. 24,193, was stolen and Ils. 8,483, recovered. Of 2,658 cases cogniz- 
able by the police 1,654 were inquired into, and in 703 cases convictions were 
obtained: 1,767 persons were tried and 1,210 were convicted. Tho police 
hero, as in other districts, fail in the detection of the common forms of crime — 
burglary and cattle- theft. 

There is only one jail in the district, the statistics of which are as follows : — 
j .j. The average number of prisoners in jail in 1850 was 555, 

in 1860 was 121, and in 1870 was 292 : tho ratio, per cent, 
of this average number to the population, as shown in tho census of 1865 
(724,372), was in 1850, 076 ; in 1860, -016 ; in 1870, *040. The number of per- 
sons admitted in 1860 was 958 and in 1870 was 1,124, of whom 92 were females.* 
The number of persons discharged in 1870 was 815. In 1870 there were 459 
adiilissions into hospital, giving a ratio of admissions to average strength of 
160’41 ; 23 patients died, or 7*87 of the average strength. The cost per prisoner 
per annum in 1870 was for rations, Rs. 18-12-7 j clothing, Ks. 3-1-7 ; fixed esta- 
blishment, Rs. 9-1-7 ; contingent guards, Rs. 6-8-0; police guard, Re. 1-14-10; 
and additions and repairs, Rs. 4-0-9 — or a total of Rs. 43-7-4. The total manu- 
factures during the same year amounted to Rs. 1,902-1-0, and the average 
earnings of each prisoner to Rs. 6-10-10. In 1870 tho Muhammadan prisonera 
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Land tenures. 


numbered 106 and the Hindu 1,018. There were 10 prisoners under 16 years 
of age, 974 between 16 and 40, and 125 between 40 and 60, and 14 above 
60. The occupations of the majority of the male prisoners were — agriculturists, 
615 ; labourers, 181 ; and shopkeepers, 48. , 

The tenures by which land is held in this district are of five kinds — (1) 
zamindari; (2) complete pattiddri (t^^ukammal) ; (B) im- 
perfect paiMdri (nd mukammal) ; (4) hhdydchara; and (5) 
hhejjbardr. The zamindari tenures are those in which the legal shares — that is, the 
divisions into dn«s, pars, gandas^ &c., are used to denote the interests of the co- 
sharers, the land itself remaning undivided ; (2) complete (mulcammal) pattiddri 
is a tenure in which the land is completely divided and there is severalty of pos- 
session ; (3) incomplete is a tenure in which part of the land is divided, 
but some portion left in joint ownership ( shdmildt ) ; (4) hhdydchdra (blidi, “bro- 
ther,” and ac/tdr, “ usage,”) is a tenn applied to villages owned by communities 
descended from a common stock and still living together in common. In such 
villages the whole of the land is occupied by the proprietary' brotherhood, 
and the revenue assessed by a rate, or hdchh ; and if thtjre be non-proprietary 
cultivators, they are not responsible to the general body, but are introduced by 
some individual sharer, and pay him rent for land on which he pays by rate, 
or hdchh. (5) Bhejbardr is the name of a tenxirc, frequently met with in Bundel- 
khand, in which the shares of the brotherhood are liable to periodical or occa- 
sional adjustment, and in which balances of revenue and village expenses, 
occasioned by the fraud or insolvency of a sharer, are made good by Ji rateable 
contribution from the other sharers. Strangers are often intro<luced in over- 
assessed estates on condition of paying the bardr, but their admission by no 
means, as is sometimes supposed, forms a necessary incident of the tenure, of 
which the chief characteristic is the re-adjustment of the bardr. 

At the late settlement of Bundelkhand it was stipulated in many instances 
that this liability to re-adjustment should cease, and practically for some time 
previous the re-adjustment has not been demanded, except upon occasions of a 
new settlement. It is probable that in a short time, as the value of property 
increases, the bhejbardr tenure will altogether cease to exist.* 

The material condition of the Bundelkhand cultivator (kdshtkdr) may be 

Material conditiou briefly summed up as follows. If his family has begn long 
of the cultivators. established in the village, he has usually a good ho^e 
and often one (if not several) of the small ponies of the country, two or more 
pairs of oxen, and as many ploughs. He often has a few cows and butfaloes, 
and sometimes goats and sheep. His house is frequently furnished with a 


1 See Beames’ Elliott, 11., 28. 2 See Rcc., N.*W. P., IV. (N. S.), 889, for a full account 

of theae tenures tliroughout Bundelkhand. Also see SeL Rev. Kec., 1818-20 (Cal., 18G6), pp* 
35, no, 204 i ElUott : IL, 15. 
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good verandah, and a low chabiltra (or platform) is situated near the door. His 
warm clothing in the winter costs him about two or three shillings, and his 
other clothes, sjmn in the villages by Koris, cost still less, consisting only of 
long pieces of coarse spun, cotton material, one of which he uses to Avrap round 
his waist another round his head as a turban, and a third (chddar) 

makes a coA’^ering fof his shoidcUn’s by day and a sheet for sleeping in at night. 

The cooking utensils in common use, and found in nearly every household 
howoA'er poor, are a couple of copper or bell-metal lotas (or drinking A’essels), 
the same number of cop[)er or bcll-molal dishes (thdlt), tAvo bcll-inetal cooking 
pots (baldaOegcM)., a copper spoon, a frying-pan (k'amhi), and tAvo copper drink- 
ing vessels (katord). His Avomcn-folk draAv Avatcr and cook the food he re- 
quires. Although apparently stolid and stupid, he is cunning and shroAvd in 
money matters, and is rarely outwitted. He seldom knows the registered 
numbers of the fields ho cultivates or the exact area, but if an inch of his 
land is abstracted from his holding by a neighbouring cultivator, he will, 
if he has a pro])rietary interest in tlie holding, move heaven and earth to 
remedy it. The patxmiti (or village accountant) ho regards as his friend, 
and generally trusts implicitly in his fidelity. Annual ri'visions of cultiva- 
tion (takJimina), although nominally enforced, are rarely, carried out with any 
accuracy. 

The cultivator is, with the rarest exception, utterly illiterate, and has a not 
unnatural dread of anything Avritten. Hence his intense dislike to taking copies 
of the entries in the patwdris' jiapers which attbet him. The patwdri never 
properly distinguishes between the cidtivator with a right of occupancy and 
the tenant-at-will. In every Aullagc both characters are often conjoined in the 
same indivudual, and by the custom of the country not allowing the same land 
to be tilled continuously, as according to its character it has to lie fallow for a 
long or short tinuj, rights of occupancy in Bundelkhand should not necessarily 
carry Avith them rights in the same fields, but rights to a similar holding accord- 
ing to village custom. Vast quantities of land have passed from the hands of the 
old Th4kur and Brahman landlords into those of money-lenders and other auc- 
tion-purchasers. High assessments and the prevalence of kdns grass are the 
proximate causes. The majority of these old families retain ownership in a 
fractiop of the village they formerly held entirely, and cultivate the lands of the 
auction-purchasers. It is probable that their material condition is not worse 
than under the former circumstances. 

The hoardings of the peasantry arc accumulated chiefly in the form of orna- 
ments for their women and children; storing in grain-pits is a common mode 
of disposing of surplus produce until a rise of prices makes it advantageous to 
sell. Money and jewels are also often buried in the earth, generally under or 
near the cooking-place of the family. Marriages and the support of inuumcr- 
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able connections, however, usually swallow up all their gains and leave no sur- 
plus to hoard. 

The Thdkur and Brahman cultivators are the most numerous in the district. 
A cultivator of one of these classes can support himself and a small family on 
about twenty-five hlgalis (about ten acres) of good land — ^that is, the area which 
a plough with a single pair of bullocks will suffice to ci^ltivate. A Kdchhi 
can similarly live on fifteen Ir^has of good land. A Chamdr can subsist on a 
holding of four or five Ughas. Tims, the cultivators may be divided into throe 
■ classes:— Thdkurs, &c., holders of twenty-five higahs and upwards; Kdchhis, 
&c., holders of fifteen 5tydd« and upwards ; and Chamdrs, &o., holders of four 
blgaJia and upwards. One hundred and fifty h^alis would be popularly regarded 
as a large holding for a peasant of the first or Thdkur class ; sixty higatis a 
middle-sized holding ; and from twenty*fivo to thirty-five higalis a small one. 
Similarly, for the second class the limits of thirty, twenty, and twelve b^alis, 
and for the lowest class of cultivator, fifteen, eight, and four b^alis — rei)resent a 
large, a middle-sized, and a small holding. These estimates must be taken as 
referring to the district, excluding the Karwi Subdivision, which is separately 
noticed. 

By moans of the Ixikhar, a kind of hoe-plough found only intlie extreme west 
of the district, and used to cut kdna grass and other weeds simultaueously witli the 
turning up of the soil, forty bigahs (sixty aci'es) can be cultivated. The hakliar 
does not, however, penetrate deeply enough to allow the seed to be sown without 
the previous application of the plough. Its chief use is to destroy the k&ns 
grass. A plough with two pairs of oxen is known as a chaukath, but is rarely seen 
in use. At Kalinjar and Kartal there is a kind of plough in use, called ^wa^an,” 
in which two pairs of oxen and upwards are occasionally used. Labourers 
often take the place of oxen in this kind of plough. A holding of five acres of 
land sown with food grains would enable a cultivator to live as well as three 
rupees a month would. If cotton bo the crop, the cultivator could live as well 
on his holding as on a pension of five rupees a month. The peasantry of Bun- 
dclkhand are generally deeply involved in debt. The chief causes are bad sea- 
sons and the prevalence of kdns. The villagers often fall into despair when this 
weed attacks their lands, and will not take the trouble to plough the ground for 
the scanty produce it would return. They look for a remission of rent for the 
lands so infested either to the mercy of the zamind&r or to his neglect to Sue. 
within the three years’ grace allowed by the rent laws. If he is sued, the default- 
ing cultivator has nothing to pay, and the zaminddr, by keeping hhn in the 
civil jail, incurs additional loss. Hence it rarely happens that a compromise 
is not effected to the injury of the landowner, who has to pay the Government 
demand in any case, and if kdns prevails greatly, soon finds his estate and other 
effects brpttght to the hammer. 
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The proportion of tenants with rights of occupancy to tenants-at-will cannot 
be clearly ascertained as the records are inaccurate. Holdings at fixed rents 
(thdnsa) are very common, and frequently groups of villages are found in which 
this species of tenancy ex^lnsiveh' prevails. If a rough estimate may be formed, 
the proportion of the different kinds of tenancy will be approximately as 
follows Cultivators with a right of occupancy under Act X., 1859, hold from 
a third to a half ; tenants-at-will hold about a fourtli ; cultivators holding at fixed 
rents hold probably about one-sixth, and the rest of the lands constitute the sir 
of the proprietors. It is almost impossible to state with any pretence to accu- 
racy what proportion of the district is held by siiiaS proprietors, who occupy 
and cultivate their own lands without either a zaniindar above them or a sub- 
holder or labourer of any sort under them. The proportion must be very small, 
as co-sharers, although almost always cultivating a portion or the whole of their 
own shares, generally also hold other lands in the village as tenants of other 
co-sharers, and in this case do not conform to the above definition. The system 
of small independent or cottier holdings in ownership docs not prevail in Bun- 
dclkhand to any aj)preciablo extent. On the contrary, the prevailing system 
is that of largo zamindaris, and the tendency in that direction becomes stronger 
every year. 

The capital sunk by a small cultivator may bo estimated as follows • 
plough (hal or har), Rs. 2-1 2-9 sickle (hansif/d), hoe (khdr^d), hatchet 
(kulhdri), goad (paindj) harrow (pahtd or hengd), and basket (heri), about 
fourteen anas, and a pair of bullocks about thirty rupees. He obtains any 
assistance he requires in field labour beyond that of his immediate family from 
the Chamdr, Khatfk, Damdr, Kofi, Arakh, Gararfya, Ahi'r, Loelhi, Kachhi, 
and Kewat castes, of whom there are about 88,000 in the Banda Ilistrict, 
excluding Kdrwi. 

'Sh.Q jeordddr (or labourer), who has contracted for a year’s labour for eight 
rupees, half in the rains and half in the spring, is usually a Chamdr ; he also 
receives an allowance from Asdrh (June) to Kdrttik (October) of a ser and a 
half of some coarse grain and a cake of bread. In some parts of the district the 
jeordddrs a body receh’’e one-seventeenth of each crop, instead of a money 
consideration. Their families obtain wages separately for weeding, watering, 
&c. ISach labourer also, as a rule, receives a blanket and a pair of shoes from 
his employer at the end of the year. 

There is generally an imderstanding among employers that if a jeordddr desert 
his service prior to the completion of his year’s engagement, no other zamin- 
ddr shall employ him. Anhdi is the term employed to denote those labourers 

1 This includes the body beam (karat), handle sole (panhdri), ironsbare 

yoke (jM and famufcAf), outer pin (sail), peg or wedge fitting the Karat into the 
and wedge fixing the panhSri to the hal (paeheld), A bakhar costa about Be. 1-12-*. 
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who receive daily wages and hire their services for a particular harvest. 
Labourers employed by the month are called mahdnaddrs. They are engaged 
from the commencement of the kharff harvest until the end of the sowing for the 
rdbi, and receive two rupees per month and a daily allowance besides of one 
cake of bread weighing half a pound. 

The halwdha (or ploughman) is engaged at the same time as the last. He 
receives two to four rupees in cash as ‘peshgi (or advance) at the end of sowing 
for the rabiy and a daily allowance of a ser and a half of grain and a cake of 
bread weighing half a pound from June to October. He also frequently 
receives during the season five sers (10 lbs.) of mahda fruit and five sers of 
grain as charhan or huhriy but these ai’o by no means universally recognized as 
dues. A blanket costing six anas and a pair of shoes costing eight anas are 
also given to the plouglnnan. In many villages one ana per day only, with no 
further emolument of any kind, is given to the labourer while employed. The 
two latter classes of field-labourers are generally of the Lodhi, Kiirmi, Kachhl, 
Garariya, and Ahir castes. Musahuans also engage themselves in these two 
classes. Jeovdddvs are almost exclusively Chainars. Women and children 
are largely employed in all kinds of field labour, not excluding the more 
arduous kinds, but chiefly in weeding and cutting. 

Weeding is generally done by contract. The cutting is done in two ways — 
by piece-work and by day labour. If done l)y piece-work, from one-fortieth to 
one-twentieth of the quantity cut is the wages of the cutter ; if by day labour, 
about two sers of coarse food grains is the daily allowance to each laboiu’er. 
Women are paid the same wages as men, and a strong child is i)aid at half’ 
that rate. The above wages, in kind and money, are not by any means univer- 
sally o])served, but probably vary slightly in every fiscal division, and possibly 
in every village. 

The rates of rent per acre and average outturn in the different soils are— 
mdr. Us. 4-10 and outturn Hli mans; kdhar. Us. 4-0-0 outturn 

Heats. ^ 

9 mans ; gxcendy Us. 6-15-0, outturn 13^ mans ; parda^ hhatj 
Ks. 2-14-3, outturn 6-30-0 mans; raukai', bankiy ddndi, Us. 2-5-0, outturn 4 
seyow, Us. 3-7-6, outturn 7 mans ; tari. Us. 7-8-3, outturn 15 mans; and kachhdry 
Bs. 5-12-6, outturn 13^ mans. These rates are the average of the whole 
district, and do not vary much from the rates fixed at last settlement| The 
rates are rather high, and thousands of cultivators have relinquished their lands, 
receiving them back at rates lower than that which formerly prevailed. 

The increase in the number of relinquishments of lands by kdshtkdrs has 
chiefly occurred in the year 1872, and is attributable to the prevalence of kdn» 
grass (SaccJiai'um spontaneum). Kents are paid almost excltisively in money. 
Tlie custom of payment in kind by batdi (division of the crop) or kankdt 
(appraisement) does not prevail in this district. 
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Sale, gift, mortgage, lease, sub-lease or under-farm (katUnd)^ and usufruct 
Changes in the pro- interest (bhoglabhj, arc the ordinary modes of 

prietary body. transfer of proprietary rights and interests.^ 

Statement of Proprietary Mutqtione, registered under orders of Court or by private transfers 
consequent on sale or mortgage^ in the Banda District for ten years, 1860-61. to 
1870-71. 


Under orders of Court. 


By FRIVATB TRANSFER. 



Many old influential families in this district have disappeared. Among 
them are the following ; — the Nawwdb of Banda ; Farasrdm 
Old families. Bahddur, Jagirddr ; Khemrai Dichit ; Hiramat Bahadur 

Gosdin; Qunnii Ldl Upadhia; Dabidayalgir Gosain, and Khem Chaudhri of 
Eiwai. A notice of tlie Nawwdbs of Banda is given under the head of History, 
of Parasrdm under Bundelkhand, and of Himmat Bahadur under the same 
head. 

Gunnu Ldl in 1850 Sanmt (A. D. 1793) came from Chhatarpur and settled 
in Banda. He possessed property of rather more than a lakh of rupees, and 
engaged in extensive banking transactions. In 1813 A. D. a robbery occurred 
in his liouse, and plunder valued at Bs. 42,000 was carried off. His business 
at Benares and other places continued for t#9 years after the robbery) He 
then became bankrupt, with liabilities of about Bs. 80,000. His family is still 
represented in this district, and its surviving members gain a living by profess- 
ing astrology and healing arts. Dabidayalgir Gosdin belonged to the family of 
Amrao^r, brother of Himmat Bahddur, and was granted by Government, on 


1 See Set Bee., N.-W. V., HI, Fart XXIV., ass. 
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taking over tie district, a pension of Rs. 600 per month. In the mutiny be 
was guilty of rebellion, and after conviction his pension was confiscated and 
himself hanged. Khemrai Dichit was the manager (kAmddr) of Gum4n Singh, 
the Bnndela Raja of Banda. After the removal of thi^royal residence to Ajegarh 
ihie family of Khemrai Dichit declined in prosperity. Ganesh and Kallu, lineal 
descendants of Khemrai, are the living representatives of Jbis family, and have 
still a small zaminclari in their possession. 

Parasr&m Bahadur was the Jiigirddr of Khaddi, Katra, and Jaibramha 
villages in this district. His estates lapsed to Government in 1850, and his 
family beeamo impoverished. His sons, Tikait Rai and Sheo Charan Rai, were 
granted by Government pensions of Rs. 100 monthly, but the former became 
a fakir and allowed his pension to lapse. 

Khem Chaudhri obtained the honourable title of Chaudbri in the time of 
Bdfd Rao, Wall of Jalaun. Ho lived in the village of Mawai, in Parganah 
Khandeh (now included in Parganah Banda), and had eighty-four villages 
under his control. He lost his influence and wealth after the accession of British 


rule. Raghundth Singli, his son, was appointed K&ndngooi Parganah Khandeh, 
but w'as dismissed from bis office for incompetence, and has since died, leaving 
uo representative of his family living. 

There are only two now families of importance in the Banda Parganah, wis.. 


New families. 


those of Seth Kishan Chand and Lala Jddu Ram. The 
former held a zamindari and was a banker of considei’able 


means prior to the mutiny. In the mutiny he was faithful to British 'interests, 
and received Lasanra, in Pailani Parganah, as a recompense for his services. 
He now pays .an annual revenue of Rs. 36,000 to Government. Lala Jddu 
Ram, an inhabitant of Banda, had a zamindari at Pangara prior to 1857. In 
the mutiny ho was faithful to the British Government, and in consequence 
received several villages previously belonging to the rebel Mir Inshallah of 
Kalinjar and Nayagaon. Bdta Kunwar, Jddii Ram’s widow, is now in posses- 
sion of his estates. In Badausa Parganah the Chaubes of Gurha Kaldn have 
‘ risen to prosperity in recent times. 

The former land-owning families in Sihondd Parganah belonged to the 
Brahman and Rajpdt castes. They have almost entirely lost their pdssessions 
by auction or private sale, and their places are now filled by Seth KishamChand, 
Mussamdt Buta Kunwar, Rahi Bakhsh, Lakshmi Shankar, Mussamdt Masaudi, 
Kathu Khan, and Thdkur Din Pathak. In Parganah Augdsi, according to 
tradition, Kurmi families settled in twelve villages in very early times, and 
persons of this caste still retain possession of the land. The name of the family 
is Bargtuyan, Another ancient family of Kiirmis, named Siugraul, has recently 
prosperity, but was once influential and wealthy. In Paildni Par- 
gaht^ Bilik Ram, Kishan Chand, Gaya Parshdd, Pr4n Sukh, Durga Parshid; 
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Jamni Das, and others, obtained after the mutiny the villages formerly belong- 
ing to the Nawwab of Banda. 

The octroi system is only established in Banda itself, and a statement of im- 
Tbadb and Mahu- ports js given in the description of Banda. There are nQ 
F ACTOR S. materials available for giving a return of exports and im4 

Trade. ports in the remainder of the district beyond that of oil-seeds 

and food-^ains, which is given in the following table for five parganabs 
Exports and Imports of Grain and OiUseeds from and into the Banda District, excluding the 

Kdrwi Subdivision^ for 1871-72. 



Banda. 

Pailani. 

Avoasl 

SinONDA. 

Badausa. 

Total* 


Import. 











Export* 


M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M, 


Wheat 

180,000 

100,000 



47,500 

56,152 


40,022 


23,900 

227,600 

220,074 

Ifarley 

10,U0U 


... 

47,500 

60,162 

... 

40,022 


22,900 

57,500 

119,074 

Kice 

40,000 

20,000 

2,600 

• a. 

5,900 

3.300 

• •a 

4,325 


... 

48,400 

2lK),000 

26,525 

Oram 

200,000 

125.000 

... 

15,000 

... 

... 


20,082 


... 

140,00(1 

Joar 

100,000 

50,000 


... 

4,106 

... 


... 

100,000 

83,18.1 

Btijra 

Dal 

60,000 

20,000 




4.106 


20,082 


... 

50,000 

5.3,188 

67,000 

4,000 

*#» 


2,000 

40,318 


4,135 

96,630 

• •• 

... 

69,000 

48,443 

Other grains,! 
Oil-seeds— 

65,000 

27,000 


... 

... 

87.612 

... 

• at 

67,909 

65,090 

279,011 

• 

Castor 

1U,000 


tf • 

... 

... 

... 


"'45 


... 

12,000 

•at 

Msi ...! 

600 

10,000 

tf • 

2,600 

6,000 

7,510 

... 



17,500 

20,155 

Mahda oil... 

500 

300 


e.i 

... 

eoo 

1,000 

1,(KK) 

1,30(1 

TUI oil ... 

8,000 

2,000 

4e« 

• a« 

... 

... 


... 

075 

850 

3.075 

2,850 

Sarsou oil... 

GOO 

1 300 


at. 

... 


• e • 


500 

470 

1,000 

770 

Alsl oil ... 

2,000 

1,000 

• «« 

aa. 

aa* 

**. 


... 

800 

1,(K)0 

2,800 

775 

2,000 

Castor oil.* 

276 

60 


aa« 


*«• 


... . 

500 

1,000 

1,050 

I'oppy oil ...^ 

25 

1 ... 

1 

1 

... 

1 *** 

... 


... 

... 

100 

25 

100 


There is no town in the district having a largo community living by rivor- 
traffic. Chilla is the point on the Jamnd where the commodities brought by the 
traffic of that river are despatched by road to Banda. These commodities con- 
sist of rice, gtir, sugar, tobacco, as imports. The exports from Chilla are cotton, 
gram, ahi, arhar, &c. This traffic is vigorous only during the rainy season. 
The traffic on the Ken river embraces the commodities mentioned above, but 
it is very limited owing to the short time during wh’ich the river is navigable. 
From Augdsi Parganah by river-traffic on the Jamna, in addition to the above 
commodities, the following exports are conveyed ; — viz., Indian-corp, wheat, and 
^jrd ; and the imports by the same channel are rice and a kind of tobacco 
(fiirU tamak& ). Baberu and Purwa are the chief places of river-traffic in 
Ang &sj Parganah. The only river in the district that has been used as a 
motive power for turning mills is the Ken. A water-mill existed on this river 
before the mutiny, but it has since been allowed to fall into disuse. The Ken 
and its tributaries, the Chandrhwal and BanJ, are capable of being used for 
mills, &o. 

There is no portion of the population which can be said to live entirely by 
navigation, fisheries, or any other of the river industries of the district. These 
Piocupations partially furnish the means of subsistence in several division of 
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the caste, and perhaps a few individnols of other castes are also engaged 

in them. In Banda Parganah the approximate number of people so engaged 
does not exceed 150 and in Aug&si 225. In Badausd, Sihonda, and Paildni a 
similar small fraction of the population is employed in these pursuits. 

Haberdashery, metal vessels, sweetmeats, ornaments, glass vessels, wax, 
country cloths, English piece-goods, blankets, sheets, and carpets are sold at 
the following fairs held throughout the district. None of these fairs are large 
enough to become prejudicial to health : — 


Name of place where 
tnela or fair is held. 


Name of fair and estimated 
number present. 

Season and duration of fair. 

Atarra Buzurg 


• •0 

Bahaa 


Karttik 24th (November). 

Baberu 

••• 

• •0 

Dasahra, ( 1 0,000) 


October. 

Banda 

at* 


AlTiharram, (10,000) 

... 

Not fixed. 

Ditto 

•ee 

*•* 

Ram Lila, (26,000> 

• •• 

Knar 25th (November). 

Ditto 

••• 

••• 

Kajaliya 

• •• 

Bhadon 1st (August). 

Ditto 

••• 

• •0 

Nan Durga 


22nd to 24th Kuar and Choit (Octo- 
ber — April). 

Bans! 

to* 

• •• 

Rahaa 

*■0 

Karttik 30th (November). 

Baragdon 

«0« 

• •• 

Jhal-phng, (3,000) 

... 

September. 

Bahpga 

••• 

f • • 

Sidli Baba 

.0* 

January I2ih. 

Barul Manpur 

• •* 

**• 

R alias 

*•* 

Karttik 26th (November). 

Baraanda Buzurg 

• •• 

Bahaa and Nau Durga 

to* 

22ud to 24th Knar (September^ 
October) and Chait (March). 

Bbitaura 

*•0 


Batcavari Deri 

• 0* 

Asarh 16th (July), Aghan I6th (De- 
cember), Phagun 16l)i (March). 

Chandwdra 

to* 

*00 

Bhadon Dwadasi, (2,000)..* 

Bhddon 27th (September), 6 days. 

Chichara 

• •• 

**« 

Gadhariya Babu 

• •• 

Pus 20th (January). 

China 

• •• 

0*0 

Daaahra, (2,000) 

•*• 

October, 

Garha Kalan 

ott 

0*0 

llanumaii 

• •0 

Baisakb 30th (May), Karttik 30th 
(November). 

Gasyari 

*00 

0*0 

Ghazi Mlydn, (1,000) 

• •• 

Baisdkh (March). 

Girwan 

*■* 

**• 

Kahas 

••t 

Karttik 23rd (Norember). 

Gokhiya 



Ditto 

••• 

Ditto. 

Gukhrabi 

*•# 


Bare Deo 

• • • 

Chait 30th (April), Karttik 30th 
(November). 

Gurha Eahin 

ooe 


Mahabir, (6,000) 


April and May. 

Jamrehi 

• 0% 

• • • 

Sheo Ratri, (10,000) 

• •0 

March. 

Kalinjar 

00* 

*«• 

Katki (Nil kanth), (5,000,) 

Karttik 30th (November), 15 days. 

Khanan 

0*0 

0*0 

Bilandar Baba 

••• 

Pus 20th (January) 

Khatri Fahar 

*0* 

tot 

Nau Durga • 

••• 

20th to 24th Kuar (September — Oc- 
tober) and Chait. 

Lalpur.Loni and Eahara... 

Bam Naurai 

** 

April. 

Mttrwdn 

**■ 

• •* 

Bahaa 

*** 

K&rttik 27th. 

Mohunpurwa 

• • • 

• •0 

Simariya Deri 

•ot 

Baissikh 30th (May). 

Nayagdon 

*•• 


Paniharya Devi 

t.o 

Chait 23rd (April). 

Niwaich 

• •• 


• •• 


**• 

Faprainda and near 

• •• 

Kalcshri Deri 

•*• 

Every Monday. 

Pail&ni 

tee 

ett 

Fir Biyabani 

*0* 

Every Thursday. t 

Bajapur 

tte 

to* 

Muharram, (20,500) 

... 

Not fixed. • 

Shah Fatan 

*0* 

**• 

Sinban Devi 

*.* 

Chait 23rd (April) Kuar 2drd (Oc- 
tober). 

Sitapur 

• 0* 

0.0 

Di wall (1 5,000) Bam Naumi 

November and December. 


The groat Muhammadan festival of the Muharram is held in honour of Hasan 
^ . and Husain, the sons of Ali by Fatimah, a daughter 

the prophet Muhammad. The Shiahs reckon Ali as the 
immediate sixccessor - of Muhammad, and disallow the succession of the three 
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companions Abu Bakr Siddik, Umr-i-Adil, and TJsman-i-Ghani. Hasan was 
poisoned by a woman at the instigation of Ayzid, the Sultan of Syria, and 
Husain fell on the plains of Karbala, near Kiifa, in battle with the same ruler. 
The battle commenced on*the 7th Muharram and lasted for three days. The 
Shiahs commemorate the event by means of taziyalis^ made of bambd and paper 
tastefully arranged,* containing the tombs of the martyrs. The ceremonies 
commence on the 1st Muharram^ and on the 7th a procession, called the ahm, is 
formed in imitation of that which Husain led to battle with Ayzid. On the 
morning after the tenth day the taziyahs are buried in the waters of the Ken. 
During these ten days the Shiahs clothe themselves in green garments as mourn- 
ing, eat spices in lieu of pdn, preach the great deeds of the martyr (marHyah) 
in assemblies (mahfil) got up for the purpose, and give up all pleasure and com- 
fort, not bearing the sight of the rejoicings of others. They are excited to 
frenzy if the feast-days of the Hindus happen to fall on their days of mourn- 
ing, but seldom commit the excesses known in other districts. The /fam Lila 
or Daaahra is held in the montli of Kuar (October) to commemorate the deeds 
of Ramchandra, the hero of the Ramayana. All his exploits during the fourteen 
years he spent in the jungles of Bundelkhand and Central India, and his expedi- 
tion to Lanka (Ceylon), are acted as in the miracle plays of western Europe. 
The fair lasts for more than a month, but rises to its culminating point on the 
last day — the vijaya dasami, or tenth of victory. On that day a huge Havana 
(Lord of Ceylon) is made of bambu and paper, and is placed at one end of tho 
plain, when the fair is held near a large tank about a mile from Banda. Rama 
and Sita are chosen from among the boys, and some of the elderly men are 
dressed as demons and monkeys. Rama and Sita have their faces coloured, 
wear long jattas on their heads, and have bows and arrows in their hands. 
They are seated on a raised platform, and a mock fight ensues, in which tho 
demons are defeated and their Chief, Rawan, is set on fire, amid the applause of 
the spectators. It sometimes happens that the populace get so excited as to 
disregard the fact that the demons are mere imitations, and tho unfortunate 
actors are severely maltreated. 

The Rau Durga festival is held at the temple of Mahesvari Devi in the 
centre of the city of Banda. The worshippers, both men and women, enter the 
enclosure bending their heads, and, joining the palms of their hands, touch 
their foreheads as they bow. The women chaunt a song in honour of the goddess, 
water is poured over the threshold, and the mud formed is applied to the fore-^ 
head. A oircumambulation (parakrama) of the temple then takes place, a nd 
offerings of flowers and water are made during the supplications to the goddess. 
The men bring earthen vessels covered with shoots of wheat, borne under open 
umbrellas, and offer them as the first fruits of the season. Before coming out 
the worshippers ring a bell which hangs over the entrance-door. 
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The Sheoratri is celebrated at the temple of Bamdeo Itishi, . situated on the 
hills outside the city. The room in which the idol is placed is about nine feet 
in height by about six feet in breadth, while the roof consists of one single 
slab. There are two ways, one for ingress and the mother for egress, but both 
terminate in one at the door of tlie room in which the idol is placed. Ofiferings 
of flowers and fruit, especially dhaiiira^ are made, amid ejaculations of “ Aar, 
Aar, Awm, hum !" The Jararahi MahAdeo is known as Jamrehi Nath. The 
Kajcdiya festival is observed exclusively by females, who plant barley and wheat 
in an earthen-pot, and when it has sprouted, worship it all night with songs 
and music, and in the morning cast it into a pool of water, where the fair is 
held. Men also attend the fair. 

Ghazi Miydn, in M'hose honour a fair is held, is better known as Sultan 
Masadd. He was son of Mahmud of Ghazni, who deposed and 'blinded his 
brother Muhammad, and ascended the throne of Ghazni in 1030 A. D. He 
fought many battles with the Seljuks, whose leader, Toghral Beg, defeated him 
near the Indus. On tliis his army raised Muhammad to the throne. The 
blindness of tlie latter prince incapacitating him from conducting the govern- 
ment, the administration was transferred to his sun Alimad, whose first care 
was to put MasAud to death. A low class of Muhammadans in Banda known 
as Dafldlis celebrate the martial deeds of Masaud by wrapping some coloured 
clothes and horse-hair at the end of a large bambii, round which they sing and 
dance, and in some cases burn incense. 

MaJiaiii'j or MaliAvira, is worshipped with dal (split pulse) mixed with gdr 
(a coarse preparation of sugar), or bread mixed with gilr. The melg or fair, 
called KatU, is held at the temple of Nilkanth in Kalinjar, where the god is 
worshipped, and sins are washed away by bathing in the tank known as Budhi 
Bodha. The Diioali is celebrated in honour of Lakshmi, the goddess of fortune, 
when lamps are lighted and the money-lending class take out their hoards, and 
worship them by burning lamps of gM or clarified butter before them. At 
Sitapur, near Chitrakot, the temples are visited, and pilgrims bathe in the sacred 
stream of the Faisuni. The Ram Ifaumi is held in honour of Rama’s birthday, 
when the temples are visited and offerings are made. ^ 

The Amdwas, or day of the new moon of Bhadon (August — September) or Jluil- 
fltagy is devoted to Krishna, when five or six persons take an image of that deity 
in a small boat ox gharai, and rowing about in a tank or other piece of water, sing . 
hymns in honour of the god. The SH Panchamiy also known as the HaSant 
or Bang Panchami, is held in commemoration of the advent of the spring season, 
when Krishna commenced to sport with the Gopisy or milk-maidS. From this''; 
day Hindds begin to eat the rabi (or cold-weather) crops and dress themselves v 
in yellow clothes. W omen of the 3£dl{ (or gardener) caste bring round fiow;eri^ . 
which they present to the master of the house, receiYing. presents in retunu'' 
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At tiie Ganeah fair, figures of Ganesh with the elephant’s head are made of 
earth and worshipped. Kaieshri Devi is worshipped in her own temple, and 
receives ofibrings of cakes made of floor and giir mixed together, at Nawaich, in 
October. » 

The present wages of coolies — agricultural, day-labourers, smiths, brick- 
Wages layers, and carpenters — as compared with wages since 1850, 

show that wages have increased in all but the second class, 
which has nominally remained the same, although, from the fact tliat the prices 
of food-grains have almost doubled in that interval, the wages of this class, if 
represented by a money value, have increased in the same proportion. 





1850. 

187U 




1850. 

1871. 

Cooly, 

iBt Class 


a. p. 

1 6 

a. p. 

2 6 

Brick-layers, 1st Class 

••• 

a. 

4 

P. 

0 

a. p. 

5 0 

If 

2nd „ 


1 3 

2 0 

9> 2ikI 


taa 

3 

0 

4 0 

Agricultural, 

ist „ 


2| srs. fifrain. 

Brick-Iaycrs, Srd 

92 


2 

6 

3 0 

Day-labourers, 

2nd „ 


2 

19 

Carpenters, let 

9f 

• •• 

3 

0 

6 0 

Smiths, 

3rd „ 

1st Class 

• •• 

1 sr. 1 
3 0 

^rain. 

4 0 

„ 2n(I 

$f 

• •• 

2 

6 

4 0 


2nd „ 


2 0 

3 0 

M 8rd 

99 

• •• 

3 

0 

3 0 


Heturn of Prices of Food^ for the Banda District for the years 1850 and 

18G1 to 1871. 


Rate at which solil per rnpco, 


Names of grains. 

18G1. 

1862. 

1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

1807. 

186 j. 

1869. 

1870. 

1850. 

1871. 



S. C. 

S. 

C. 

S. C. 

& 

C. 

s.a 

S. 

C. 

s. c. 

S. 

C. 

S. 

C. 

S. 

C. 

S. 

C. 

s. a 

Paddy 

- 

22 0 

15 

0 

27 

8 

24 

0 

20 

0 

25 

0 

17 12 

IS 

3 

14 

0 

' 20 10 

40 



Rice, 1st sort 

f •• 

7 12 

8 

4 

8 

0 

7 

ID 

7 

4 

7 

K 

0 

il 

9 

1 

7 

8 

8 

0 




„ 2ud „ 

• •• 

14 2 

15 

12 

16 12 

15 

0 

14 


16 


14 

H 

13 

8 

9 

8 

12 

9 

26 

0 

14 4 

Wheat 


22 6 

26 

8 

26 12 

20 

0 

24 

ii 

22 

o 

16 

0 

lO 

6 

EO 

4 

14 

0 

40 

0 

84 6 

Barley 


25 8 

26 

8 

32 

0 

30 

0 

28 

0 

25 

o 

22 

4 

22 

ED 

12 

8 

■o 

3 

55 

0 

32 1 

BAJi'il 


27 0 

34 

8 

35 

6 

22 

0 

30 

0 

20 

0 

28 

ED 

17 

0 

13 

1 

22 

5 

130 


23 0 

JoAr (Indlan-corn) 


28 8 

34 

3 

34 

0 

ESI 

0 

32 

K 

31 

0 

29 

6 

17 

4 

15 

9 

23 

0 


0 

26 0 

Gram 

•■c 

20 8 

33 10 

35 12 

26 

0 

28 


30 

0 

31 

4 

27 

1 

13 

8 

18 12 

60 

0 

32 14 

Urd, green 

• •• 

19 12 

23 

12 

25 

0 

22 

0 

20 


18 

0 

17 


19 

2 

BO 

6 

14 13 

25 

0 

18 2 

„ black 

... 

21 2 

23 

0 

22 12 

23 

0 

22 


19 

IS 

17 12 

20 

0 

2 

4 

17 

4 

37 

8 

22 4 

Dal (nidng) 

• •• 


26 

4 

23 12 

22 

0 

2.3 

0 

20 

0 

22 

E 

21 

1 

lEuXE 

22 

4 



... 

„ (arhar) 

••a 

25 0 

22 

8 

26 

0 

25 

0 

27 


24 


22 

m 

24 

0 

10 

3 

17 

1 



... 

,, (masdr) 

••• 

26 1 

33 

6 

34 

0 

31 

0 

32 


28 

0 

24 12 

23 

2 

10 

9 

■o 

1 

60 

0 

29 13 

„ (gram) 

««. 

BK 


8 

e 


17 

0 

19 

K 

20 

0 

23 


17 

0 

11 

6 

14 10 

... 


• •a 

Sugar, iHt sort 

••• 

IIK 


2 

3 

0 

3 

0 

3 


3 


3 

13 

3 

4 

3 

0 

3 

1 

... 


• •4 

M 2iid „ ... 


3 11 

3 

5 

3 

4 

3 

2 

3 

4 

3 

E 

3 


3 

8 

3 

8 

3 

8 

... 


• 44 

Salt 


6 3 

6 

0 

6 12 

6 

8 

6 

4 

6 12 

6 

E 

6 

2 

n 

2 

HI 

9 

•u 


#•4 

Ghl 

foe 

2 6 

2 

4 

2 

4 

2 

0 

2 

4 

2 

E 

2 

0 

1 

13 

2 

2r 

1 

14 



• •e 

Milt • 

• •• 

iiK 

24 

0 

22 

0 

22 

0 

o2 


25 

0 

19 


20 

0 

Ed 

0 

16 

0 

... 


• ee 

CuroB 

••e 

16 0 

17 

0 

13 

0 

13 



BO 


12 12 

12 

8 

12 

0 

10 

tk 

... 



Tobacco ... 


6 12 

6 

0 

3 

1 

3 

4 

'4 



6 

4 

7 

8 

3 

4 

6 


• •e 


• ee 

Gdr (molasses) 

•ee 

11 6 

9 

7 

11 

8 

10 

K 

9 


0 

0 

0 

8 

10 

3 

9 

8 

12 

E 



• •e 

Potato , 

fee 

4 12 

7 

0 

16 

0 

14 

E 



10 

0 

7 

4 

12 

0 

16 12 

16 

0 



•ee 

GhulyAn 


24 0 



40 

0 

30 

C 


8; 40 

0 

32 

E 

22 

8 

16 

8 

20 

8 

... 


• ei 

Onion 


82 0 




0 

55 

0 

a® 

■t 

60 

19 

13 

1 

35 


25 

ED 

BO 

ED 

... 


• •e 

Garlic 


16 0 



24 

0 

22 

0 



20 

E 

16 

1 

15 

4 

Ed 

0 

14 

0 

t.t 


• •• 

Ginger 


■wl 



0 

0 

6 12 

^6 

E 

6 

4 

5 

E 

WSM 

0 

5 

8 

4 


«•# 


• «e 

Chillies 


0 12 

4 

0 

6 

0 

5 

8 

6 

E 

B1 

■; 

mm 


6 12 

6 

8 

6 

i] 

... 


• •e 

Sugar (red) ... 


6 12 

4 

m 

0 

0 

5 

8 

6 

E 


E 

6 


6 12 

6 

8 

6 


... 


• •4 

Moth 



35 12 



30 

0 

8^ 

E 

Ri 

E 

34 

8 

20 

ED 

16 

3 

2t 12 

80 

0 

26 6 

TIUoll 

e*e 

6 6 

5 12 

4. 

0 

4 

0 


4 

6 

E 

mm 


3 

6 

4 

7 

6 

8 



••• 

Alsl „ .1. 



4 15 

4 

8 

5 

0 

4 12 

4 12 

4 

0 

3 16 

4 

8 

4 

4 

.»• 



Mustard oil 

tee 

«.f . 

... 


3 14 

3 

4 

812 

4 

0 

* 

4 

8 13 

4 12 

4 

6 

i.t 


• ••• 
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The local weights in use are known by the following names : — Chhat&k ( chhotr 
Weights and meo- tdnH), equivalent* to two ounces avoirdupois; adkpau (ddh- 
pai)ss 2 chhat&kSf equivalent to four ounces ; pau ( paxmd)^ 
equivalent to half a pound ; adh ser ( aservja ^ = 8 chJuitdis, equivalent to one pound ; 
tin-pau ftirpaijy 12 chhatdkS) equivalent to l^lbs. nearly ; seraalG chluUdksy 
equivalent to 2 lbs. nearly ; sawd ser ( sawaiyd ^ = 20 chkatdks, equivalent to 
2ilbs; adJidi ser (arhaiyd)^2^ sers, or 40 eldmtdks ; panserl (pasen) — h sers^ 
equivalent to lOlbs 40 sers, equivalent to 82*268 pound avoidupois; clio- 

huri, kuruved, paild, paili, dudnl, mdn, pdth, the values of wliich are given in the 
table below. The ser is assumed equivalent to 80 rupees or tolds. The told 
and its subdivisions are used in weighing preeious metals and stones, and also 
apothecaries’ (Pansdris) goods. 

The measures of time are : — j&n stands for time in general arid sometimes 
for half the day or night ; pahar for one-fourtli of the day or night ; gJiari is 
equivalent to one-fourth of o. pahar, or one-sixteenth of the day or night. (In 
Jeth, Baisdkh, and other summer and autumn months, the pahars alternately 
are of nine and eight gharis : thus, the fii*st poAar, from dawn to about 9 o’clock, 
has nine gharis; the second, from 9 o’clock to noon, has nine gharis ; the third 
pahar, from noon to 3 o’clock or 3-30, has eight gharis ; and the fourth has 
again nine gharis). Exactly 12 o’clock is called “khari dopahri;^' about 12 
o’clock, ^^seori dopahrV^ 

Grains. — The measures used for grain in Banda District are those given 






Chahuri. 

. 



Kuruwa. 

4 



Paila. 

4 

16 


Duaa! or 
PaiJi. 

8 

8 

32 


Man. ^ 

2 

4 

16 

64 

rath. 

16 

82 

64 

256 

ly024 


The “ pdth'^ is not the same in all villages, varying from four mdns to eight 
mdns, so that the proportions of the above measures to the ordinary mdn and 

1 These cqairalents are merelj approximate and gire the nearest Engliah weight. The raii, 
weighing 1,876 grains Troy, is the basis of the metrical scheme ; eight ro^M make one mdahds(ssis 
grains Troy^ ; 12 mdahda make one told (_—7 dvrts., 12 grains Troy) and fire iolda make one 
eUuOdh (1 oz., 17 dwts., 12 grains Troy, or 68*310 grammes). The Indian standard mifa of 40 atra 
of 80 teida each weighs exactly lOOlbs. Troy, and 82*286 lbs. avoirdupois. The following rhyme 
gives the rule for the conversion of Indian weight into avoirdupois weight 
Of one hundredweight should yon incline 
A sum in Indian mdna to fix; 

First multiply by forty-nine, 

And then divide by. thirty-six. 
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ser cannot be given with any precision. Every village has its own stan- 
dard “ pdthf’* the subdivisions of which, are invariably according to the above 
table. 

The “ chahurC’ is reported not to be in use in Augdsi Parganah. The 
varies in that parganah with reference to the kind of grain weighed : thus, it 
contains six mdna fo( wheat, masdry mash, and cJtand ; four mdns for unhusked 
rice and kodo. 

Solids . — ^There are no special separate measures in use for solids, which are 
weighed according to the local weights given above. 

Liquids. — A common mode of measuring liquids is “ by bottle a quart 
bottle being taken as equivalent to 12 chhatdks (or IJtbs.), and the “shisha,** 
a full ser (or 21bs.); but if accuracy is desired the local weights are always 
used. 

Distance. — Dori, pau-kos, ddh-hos, paun-kos, kos. Approximately one hund- 
red doris make one kos, and a dori is taken as one hundred hdths, the hdth being 
the length of a man’s arm up to the elbow. The kos varies in different places, 
but is approximately equal to two English miles. 

Land. — Bighd, biswd, bistoansl are the names which in India take the place of 
English acres, roods, perches, &c. Tlie local highd varies in size in almost every 
parganah, and often in every village. There are 20 biswds in a and 20 

biswansis in a bisiod. The measure of the Government IdgJid is 2,093’0625 
square yards : 2*3124 Idghds go to a British acre, and each bi/jhd is *4324 of 
an acre. 

The manufactures of the district arc probably confined to the productions 
enumerated below. The principal are tliose of coarse cot- 
ton cloth ( qazi), cooking utensils of copper, phul (a kind 
of bell-metal), and other metals and polished stones. The last commodity 
alone is of any value as an article of export. In tlie Ken river pebbles or stones 
are found varying in length and breadtli from half an inch or less to nine or 
ten inches, which on being cut and polished form articles of trade that are in 
considerable request. They are shaped into handles for dessert-knives, small 
stones for brooches or seal-rings, stone-lids for boxes, &c., &c. No statistics 
of any accuracy showing the quantity exported are obtainable. Bough car- 
pets ( dqgi) are made in the district jail and bdzdrs of Banda town. A few 
cotton fabrics of a rough texture are also manufactured, such as nawdr (or Jbroad 
tape) for cots. Leather, mostly of very inferior quality, is manufactured in 
Banda, Ealinjar, and one or two other large towns and villages. The ordi- 
nary earthen vessels (gJuird, matkd^&c.,) of the country are manufactured by 
Eumhdrs. 

Ih Augdsi and Faildni Farganahs sackcloth (idi) is manufactured, and forms 
an article of |rade in the neighbourhood. Rope and twine of an inferior quality 
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are manufactured by Kewats and KaMrs. Common native shoes are made by 
]51ochis of the district, and appear to supply the wants of its inhabitants in this 
respect. A few artisans arc found in Banda who work in tin, iron, &c., and 
suffice for the simple requirements of a purely agricultural population. Bricks 
are manufactured by Kuinliars, but are not exported to any extent, nor are 
bricks usually imported into the district. 

Coxmtvy spirits and drugs are manufactured in small quantities in almost 
every village. There are two or thi-oe goldsmiths capable of executing easy 
work in gold and silver, and a large number of the ordinary sondfs (or 
goldsmiths) who manufacture the common ornaments of the country. 

At the last settlement of the Banda District, made under Regulation IX. of 

, , 1833, the total Government demand was originally fixed by 

Land rcTcnue. o j j 

the Settlement Officer at Rs. 17,23,066.^ This was not 

eonfirmted, however, until after extensive reduction had been made, and a final 
revenue of Rs. 1,5,46,842, to rise to Rs. 15,85,890 in 1853-54, was sanctioned 
by Government on the 23rd October, 1848. The district suffered in subse- 
quent years from successive bad seasons, and tlie difficulties and distress of the 
people were vastly increased by the disturbances of 1857. A revision of the 
settlement, with a view to a reduction of the land revenue, had been sanc- 
tioned by Government previous to the outbreak of that year, and a survey was 
in progress early in 1857. It was deemed desirable, however, after the re-occu- 
pation of the district in 1858, to make immediate reductions to a large extent, 
and these were carried out by the late Mr. Mayne, then Collector of Banda. 

The result of this revision was a decrease in 1859-60 of Rs. 2,73,408 on tlie 
land revenue, of 1858-59, leaving the highest revenue to be reached in 1864-65 
at Rs. 13,25,145.” 

The cliaukiddri assessments were also revised, and an addition made fur 
resumed mudfi (revenue) and gang-bardmad (alluvion, &c.,) villages, making 
the permanent reduction Rs. 2,78,028, so that the zaminddrs had to pay (in 
1864-65) Rs. 13,89,406, to which must be added Rs. 40,746 paid to patwdrb - 
(or village accountants), making a total demand of Rs. 14,30,151. 

This has continued to represent the Government demand from the Banda 
District up to the present time. The thirty-years’ settlement ends in 1874, and 
arrangements have been made for the commencement of operations with a view 
to a revision of the existing settlement. The incidence of the land revenile on 
the total area and on the cultivated and cultivable areas is— for Banda Parganah, 
14 annas on the total area and Re. 1-0-4 on the cultivated and cultivable area ; 
Sihonda, Re. 0-12-8 and Re. 0-12-2'; Augdsi, Re. 0-13-2 and Re. 0-15-2 ; 
Pail4ni, Re. 0-15-7 and Re. 0-15-10 ; and Badaus^, Re. 0-12-6 and Re. 1-6-0, 
respectively. 


. < 5 :' 1 Thom. De»., J., 78, 453 ; Boud's B«port, 1SS9, 380^ • 
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There were eight settlements of the district previously to that made under 
Regulation LSI. of 1833. The first settlement was of only a portion of the dfs-* 
triot. The second, third, and fourth settlements were made on a land revenue 
varying from Rs. 13,75,&30 in 1214 fa$U (A. D. 1806-87) to Rs. 14,94,908 
in 1222 fasU (A. D, 1814-15) ; and the collections during the same period 
varied from Rs. 13,03,055 in 1214 faali to Rs. 14,64,545 in 1222 fasll. These 
assessments were generally allowed to be fair and moderate. Tliis was exclusive 
of Farganah Ehaudeh (now included in Banda Farganah), which was not 
assessed until the fifth settlement. In 1222 fasli (or A. D. 1815-16) the ever- 
memorable settlement by Mr. E. Scott Waring was made. “ To raise the reve- 
nue seems now to have been the main object, and let the means be what they 
might, so long as an increase of revenue was obtained, it was receivedas an 
indication of prosperity, and limit to the power and possibility of paying appears 
never to have been contemplated. The land revenue was raised in 1223 fasU 
(A. D. 1815-16) from Rs. 14,94,908 to Rs. 19,21,226, which in 1819-20 rose 
to Rs. 20,36,508 (including Rs. 1,12,000 for Farganah Khandeh), and, strange 
to say, the demand was paid ; but there is no doubt it was 2 >aid by extensive 
drafts on the prosperity of former years, and transfers of property became very 
numerous.” At the sixth settlement, in 1820-21, the former land revenue was 
carried on, with alterations in estates that had begun to suffer from’ over- 
assessment. 

The seventh settlement commenced in 1233 fasli (or A. D. 1825-26) on a 
reduced land revenue of Rs. 18,78,906. The zamindars had gone on for ten 
years paying the revenue by every means at their command, and their patience 
and industry under unusual sufferings are on record, and show that the subsequent 
calamities which overtook them wore in no measure duo to idleness or aj)athy 
on Hieir part. By degrees, however, they became dispirited ; the soils becamo 
unproductive, throughout the greater part of the country the kdns weed — that 
great enemy to the agriculturist — made its appearance, and to crown their 
misery a series of bad seasons ensued, so that towards the close of 1229/asZ/ (A. D. 
1829-30) the district presented the melancholy spectacle of almost universal 
bankruptcy. 

The demand for cotton as the American marts were opened became less, and 
its cultivation, depending as it does on the means of producing cotton from 
new soils, decreased. The comparative order and security, moreover, introduced 
into neighbouring Native States, which had till then been involved in anarchy, 
caused cultivators no longer to flock to the British districts, and gave a wider 
field for investment. ^ Nothing could be more gloomy than the prospects of the 
district about the close of '1237 fasli Out of a revenue reduced to Rs. 18,69,716 
only Rs. 13,48,460 were found realizable, and transfers of land from the old 
proprietors took place to an alarming extent. This sad state of things was 
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forced upon the attention of Government, and a proclamation was issued that 
all who pleased might resign their engagements for tlie land with Government. 
Five hundred and eighty-eight estates, paying more than two-thirds of the reve- 
nue of the whole district, were resigned and placed •under direct management, 
and remained so during the years 1238-39 and 1240 (or until A. D. 1832-33). 
In Bundelkhand the season of 1241 (or A. D. 1833-34) was one of absolute 
famine, and bad seasons followed. In 1241 fasU (A. D. 1834-35) Mr. Begbie 
settled the resigned villages, and this made the eighth settlement of the district. 
The total demand for the district was fixed at Rs. 13,49,047, or Its. 5,72,179 
less than that fixed by Mr. Waring in 1223 fasU; a gradual increase was fixed 
in some estates, which in A. D. 1837-38 (or 1245 fasU) made tlie land revenue 
amount to Rs. 14,19,869. Tlie relief was very great and beneficial, and the 
assessment was generally supposed to be fair. It more nearly approached in 
amount the revenues of the second, tliird, and foiirth settlements, and the district 
began gradually to recover itself. Mr. Bcgbie’s assessment was, however, un- 
fortunately progressive, and rose gradually to Rs. 15,24,177 in 1842-43, and 
as soon as it began to rise balances began to accrue. The crops, too, again 
began to fail, and the people were not w'ell prepared to enter on a thirty-years’ 
lease, which was now made with them under Regulation IX. of 1833. The 
district required a long spell of light assessment, and had this been sanctioned 
we should then probably have heard of no further difficulties. 

Mr. Wright, however, who was appointed Settlement Officer in 1841, made 
an increase on Mr. Begbie’s full revenue demand of nearly Rs. 29,2()0, exclu- 
sive of Rs, 31,37.7 for resumed revenue-free lands, making a total demand of 
Rs. 16,27,764- land-revenue, to which should be added Rs. 76,991 on account 
of chauJddari or watch and ward cess, making a total of Rs. 17,04,755, and, 
including road fund and postal cesses, a grand total of Rs. 17,23,066. This, 
as stated above, was not confirmed, but a revenue of Rs. 15,46,842j to rise 
to Rs. 15,85,890, was sanctioned in October, 1848. The destruction of the 
great majority of the Government records in the mutinies renders it impossible 
to give any trustworthy account of the sales for arrears or land-revenue under 
former assessments. The general transfer of proprietary rights since the mutiny 
has been alluded to above. Mr. Wright, in the settlement under Regulation 
IX. of 1833, thade it a leading piinciplc to restore estates to the anoienhzamin- 
dArs whenever feasible. For twenty -eight estates there were no owners forth- 
coming, and those were settled with farmers. Since this settlement the bbmiges 
of proprietary right have been frequent and extensive. In Parganah Sihonda 
alone, which has suffered perhaps most severely from h&na grass and former bi^b 
assessments, one hundred and three estates out of a total of one hundred an4 
eighty^bur bave since the occupation of the district passed^ in whole or psa^ 
from; former holders by public or private sale. 
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The following iftble showing the particulars of collection for the ten years 
1860-61 to 18^1-71 will best illustrate the success of the assessment * * 


Year. 

DemancU. 

Collections. 

Balances. 

Partioulahs of balanog. 

Percentage of ba- 
lance on demands. 

Real , 

Nominal. 

In train of 
liqiiida- 
tion. 

Doubtful. 

■ 

■ 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


1860-61 

• 4 a 

12,99,738 

12,96,872 

2,836 

467 

1,820 

.*• 

679 

'22 

1S61-62 

••• 

13,03,487 

13,03,250 

1,237 


... 

1,237 

••• 

•09 

1862-03 

• • 

13,»5,075 

13.04,776 

299 


• a. 

49 

260 

. .02 

1863-C4 


13,04,262 

13,02,162 

2,100 


* • 

■ a. 

2,100 

•16 

1864-06 


13,03,787 

13,0.3,456 

331 



• •• 

331 

:02 

1865-06 

••a 

13,04,051 

13.04,051 

• •• 

• •a 

• •• 


• •• 

... 

1866-67 


13,04,447 

13,04,447 

• •• 

• a « 

... 

... 

«• 

••• 

^ ... 

1867-68 


13,04,684 

13,04,684 




• •• 


... 

1868-60 


13,13,324 

12,64,913 

48,412 

6,685 

42,727 

••• 

••• 

3*69 

1869-70 


13,04,823 

13,03,844 

879 

43 

829 

7 


... 

1870-7 1 

•«« 

13,01,823 

13,04,709 

67 

61 

• •• 

••• 

3 

• •• 


The outstanding balance at the close of the year amounted to Its. 42,731, 
the whole of which has since been remitted and removed from the accounts. 


Owing to the destruction of records during the mutiny, the only data which 

wo possess for comparison of receipts and expenditure 

Revenue and expenditure. rr. i i j. rm . 

reter to 18oo-59 and subsequent years, iho income 

during the year 1858-59 amounted to Us. 17,52,479, and the expenditure to 

Rs. 6,40,471, both items, owing to the mutiny, being in excess of the aycrago. 

Tlie following statement gives the revenue and civil expenditure of the district 

for 1860-61 and 1870-71, compiled from the district accounts, and omitting 

details:— 


Receipts. 

1860-61. 

1870-71. 

Payments. 

1860-61. 

1870-71. 


Rs. 

Rs. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Land revenue 

13,90,329 

13,12,767 

Refunds 

... 

222 

4,248 

Tribute 

13,782 

38,486 

Land revenue 

• •• 

1,14,970 

98,619 

Excise 

66,888 

28,036 

Excise 

• •• 

3,460 

9,127 

Stamps •• 

26,477 

36,743 

Stamps 

• t • 

483 

1,918 

Law and justice ... 

6,917 

12,620 

Law and justice 

... 

86,872 

46,802 

Income-tax 

34,679 

36,625 

Income-tax 

• • ■ 

3,766 

296 

Police* 

2,289 

1,520 

Police 

• •• 

1,28,227 

75,726 

Post-office ... 

6,867 

7,012 

Post-office 


11,018 

9,787 

Sale of houses 

69,828 

296 

Medical 

• •• 

6,748 

6.111 

Service funds •. 

6,060 

... 

Jail 

••• 

3.260 

10,763 

Local funds ••• 

• •• 

2,08,231 

Education 


9,969 

7,646 

Schools, ferries, 

18,029 


Ecclesiastical 

... 

496 

192 

Public works 

26 

611 

Pension 

••• 

38,364 

6,068 

Customs and salt 

••• 

323 

Miscellaneous 

••• 

1,31,901 

8,68,564 

Carriage-tax 

Miscellaneous 

••• 

147 

60 

271 





Total Be* 



Total Bs. 

• M 

6,89,725 

6,34,250 
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The following statement gives the number of estates and proprietors, and the 
aTerage land revenue paid by each estate and proprietor for th#l3ame years ; — 




1858-59 

• 


1860-61. 

« 

1870-71. 



Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rb. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. a. 

p* 

Number of estates ... 

CM 

1|442 

0 

0 

1,441 

a 

0 

1,474 0 

0 

„ registered proprietors 







2,967 0 
13,04,832 0 


or coparceners 

V 

• 2,777 

0 

0 

2,698 

0 

0 

0 

Total land revenue paid 


16,22,983 

0 

0 

13,74,790 

0 

0 

0 

Average land revenue paid 

by 







886 3 


each estate 

... 

1,125 

8 

2 

954 

0 

10 

8 

Ditto ditto 

by 








each proprietor or coparcener 

«•! 

584 

7 

0 

629 

2 

9 

439 12 

8 


Income-tax. 


The actual assessment at six pies in the rupee of the Banda District, calcu- 
lated on all incomes above Rs. 500 a year for the purposes 
of the Income Tax Act of 1870 was, during 1870-71, 
Rs. 34,749 distributed among 1,102 persons. There were 776 incomes between 
Rs. 500 and Rs. 750 a year ; 110 between Rs. 750 and Rs. 1,000 ; 98 between 
Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 1,500 ; 38 betw'een Rs. 1,500 and Rs. 2,000 ; 76 between 
Rs. 2,000 and Rs. 10,000, and only four above Rs. 10,000. 

At the close of the year 1871-72 there were twenty-four shops for the sale 
of native liquor, and one shop for the sale of English spirit- 
uous and fermented liquors in the district ; ten licensed stills 
were at work, and 1,161 gallons of liquor were issued during the year. The 
receipts and charges on account of excise were : — 


Excise. 


• 

Year. 

Receipts on 
account of 
liquor vend, 
&c. 

Drugs. 

•g 

'§ 

Opium. 

Fines and 
miscellane- 
ous. 

s 

S’ '■ 
1 

SR 

OQ 

1 

m 

& 

1 

s 

& 


Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

1870-71 

5,845 

8,091 

214 

13,707 

10 

9,549 

18,317 

1871-72 

6,221 

7,246 

160 

10,560 

4 

6,769 

17,481 


Stamp duties are levied under the General Stamp Act (XVIII. of 1869) and 
the Court Fees Act. The following statement shows 
the revenue and charges under this head : — 


Stamps. 


Year. 

Hundis and ad- 
hesive stamps. 

Blue and black 
document stamps. 

Duties and pen- 
alties realised, 
&c. 

i. 

s 

s 

• C5 

Net receipts. 

Court fees stamp 
sales. 

Gross charges. 

receipts. 

' t 

1 

1 - 


Bs. 

Ba. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Kb. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

WO’H ..^ 

847 

8,471 

807 


9,404 

95,114 


23,910 

83,314 

1S71*7S ... 

851 

6,486 

202 

413 1 

7,125 

21,813 


91,694 

98,643 
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'M 

In 1871-72 Hiere were 1,538 doctimenta registered under the provisions of 

Begistration Registration Act (VIII. of 1871), on whicltfeesio 

the amount of Rs. 3,590 were collected. The expense 
of establishment, &c., durjng the same period amounted to Rs. 3,171. There 
were 644 registrations aflfecting immovable property in which the registration 
was compulsory un^er Section 17 of Act VIII. of 1871, and 513 in which the 
registration was optional. The other registrations effected refer to movable 
property, wills, &c., and the total aggregate valu*e of aU the documents re- 
gistered amounted to Rs. 2,66,795. 

The name Banda, which is also the name of the district, is probably connected 
as to its derivation with Bdmdeo,! the name of a 
sage who is mentioned in Hindu mythology tfs the 
contemporary of the mytho-heroic prince Rama Chandra, whose son Knsa is Sitid 
to have migrated from Ayodhya or Awadh, and settled in Bundelkhand. There 
ar§ two temples on a hill near Banda said to have been founded by Bamdeo — 
one is known as that of Bamesvari Devi, and tlie other as that of Bamesvar 
Mah^deo. Bhiirendi, Durendi, and Kanwara, villages in the outskirts of the town, 
and the Banganga, a rivulet between Banda and Kanwara, are names connected 
with the heroes of the Mahabh&rata, Bharesrava, Duryodhana,Karna, and Arjun. 
The legend connected with the rivulet is that Arjun and his army, overcome with 
thirst, halted here, and Arjun shot an arrow into the earth and so caused a stream 
of pure water to issue forth. Tradition makes the three villages Bhdrendi, 
Durendi, and Kanwara the scenes of three battles between the Pandavas and 
Kauravas, the former of whom had taken refuge with Raja Virat, the ruler of 
these parts. 

In the interval betwee^j Bdmdco and Virat, Banda is said to have been 
inhabited by hill tribes (Kols and Bhfls), who erected a rude hamlet at the foot 
of the hiU, which they called Khutla Banda, the name by w’hich a ma/iallah of 
the town is still known. 

Their spiritual guide — and also flieir leader in predatory excursions— was a 
Ddbe Brahman. He and the gangs of robbers who acknowledged him as their 
head were defeated in battle by Brij Ldl or Brij Raj,® the Chief of the Mau- 
h&rs who occupied Mataundb, a town distant about fifteen miles from Banda. 
Brij L 4 I left his two brothers Bhawdni and Laraka in possession of the con- 
quered territory. Their names have remained in the villages Larankapurwa 
and Bhaw&nipurwa which now form part of Banda. 


1 Banda and Bamdeo are both derivable from Sanskrit : bdm (mental desires) and daatU 
(girer). (Mr. R Fisher, C. S.) 2 This tradition is given from the account of ihe living re- 

presentative of the Dfibe Brahman’s family in Banda. The Mauhars of Mataundh deny that Brij 
L&l ever conquered Banda, but agree that the Mauhars under some leader or other defeated the 
hill tribes and took their possessions. 
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We next hear of Banda in connection with the Chandels. (See Mahoba). 
The Oh^dels,^ who occupied Kalinjar and Mahoba, are said to hare expelled 
the Mauhdra from Banda. Their rule continued until tlieir overthrow by 
theBundelas. On the partition of his territories by fahdr Singh at his death,* 
Banda fell to the share of Gumdn Singh, grandson of Jagatrdj. 

In the reign of Eaja Gumdn Singh, the Nawwdb Vazir Shnja-ud-daulah 
detached force, under (he*joint command of Kardmat Khan and Raja Himmat 
Bahddur, to eoQqucr Bundelkhand, conceiving that it was defenceless and 
would soon yield to the power and vigour of his arms. Those Chiefs accord- 
ingly invaded that jprovince and encamped at the town of Teiidwari, which is 
seven hos north of "Banda. Gumdn Singh, finding himself unable to repel the 
force 'which had invaded his territory, solicited tho aid of Raja Hindupat of 
Pannd and the other Bundcla Chiefs, who accordingly imiting • their troops 
formed a powerful army, with which they advanced and attacked the forces of 
the Nawwdb. Tlie battle commenced with great fury and was long, obstinate, 
and sanguinary. The Musalmans at length, overpowered by numbers, wore 
obliged to give way, and fled in disorder and precipitation, and were closely 
pursued with great slaitghter to tho bank of the Jamna, into which Kardmat 
Khan and Himmat Bahddur, attended by only a few horsemen, plunged and 
effected their escape, with the loss of nearly the whole of their army, which 
had consisted of about four thousand men. 

After this victory jealousy and distrust prevailed in tho minds of the Rajas 
of Pannd and Banda, each secretly aspiring to effect the ruin of the ‘other and 
to become sole master of Bundelkhand. Tims the seeds of discord were sown, 

V 

which, produping envy and animosity, ripened into a war that deluged the 
province with blood, and occasioned tho subversion of the power and the final 
subjugation of the Bnndela Chiefs. The first battle between the rival States 
took place at Miirwal, when Raja Hindupat attacked Ahmad Klian, the Naw- 
wab of Tarahwan ; that district had been granted to Rahim Khan, the father 
of Ahmad Khan, as a jdgir, by a former* Raja of Pannd, and on Hindupat 
attempting to resume the grant, Ahmad Khan resolved to defend and maintain 
it to tho last extremity, and bravely fighting until he had only five horsemen 
left, at length, only when overwhelmed by numbers, reluctantly quitted the 
field. Another battle was soon after fought at Ddrga Tal, near Tarahwan, 
between Beni Huzuri, who commanded the forces of the Raja of Pannd, *and 
Kaimji, the Chaube of Kalinjar, in which the latter gained a complete victory. 
The loss on both sides was very great, many valiant Chiefs and brave men lost 
their lives on that memorable day. 

t The ChaD4el Rajas are mentioned by name in the inscription on the hill of EaUnjai:. ; 
a Fogson’e Boadelasb 113, 114. 
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A battle was likewise fought near Blaudha by Baja Elhum&n Singh; the 
father of Biji BahAdur, the ancestor of the present Raja of Charkh&ri. ^ While 
enjoying the pleasures of the chase, and attended by only five hundred Tiorse- 
men, Khumdn Singh found himself suddenly attaeked by the whole anpy of 
Noui Aijun Singh, who commanded the troops of Raja Gum4n Singh of Banda; 
a slight encounter only then took place, for Raja Rhumdn Singh, on account 
of the inferiority of his force, retired to his camj^ when making ii^ediate 
preparations for battle, he advanced, and near the village of Pandori made a 
furious attack on the force of Noni Arjun Singh. The armies engaged with 
the utmost vigour, and on both sides thousands were slain. Raja Khumin 
Singh received a shot in his breast and fell dead on his elephant. Several of 
his relations and many brave chiefs and soldiers were likewise slain, and Aijun 
Singh obtained a signal victory. Raja Guman Singh, who had no issue, appointed 
his n^hew Bakht Bali, the son of Ddrga Singh, his successor, and Koni Arjun 
Singh, guardian, during the minority of Bakht Singh. After the death of 
Gumin Singh, which happened about this period, Noni Arjun Singh having, 
as stated in the account of the Pannd Raj, determined to suppoi^ the claim of 
Sarmed Singh to the sovereignty, attacked the army of Dhaukal Singh, com- 
manded by Beni Huzdri, near the village of Gathauri. The battle raged with 
great fierceness and slaughter, Beni Huzdri w^as killed, and Noni Arjun Singh, 
surrounded by foes, received many wounds ; still he bravely fought, until 
his troops rushing to his assistance, and the death of Beni Huzuri appal- 
ling the enemy’s forces, he escaped the impending danger and obtained the 
victory. 

The battle of Chachhariya, which was next fought, is represented to have 
been perhaps more obstinate and sanguinary than any on record. It took 
place four icos from Tarahwan, between the forces of Raja Dhaukal Singh, com- 
manded by Rajdhar Huzuri, the son of the late Beni Huzuri, and the army 
of Arjun Singh, whic-h was commanded by Kirat Singh. The battle lasted for 
many hours; Kirat Singh and the Raja of Marpha and almost all the chiefs of 
both armies and men were slain. Tliis bloody conflict proved disastrous to 
the Bundelas and thorou^ly exhausted the combatants on both sides, so that it 
may be said to have been the last battle tliat was fought between the States of 
Pannd and Banda. 

Chunin Singh died childless about 1787 A. D., and was succeeded by his 
nephew Bakht Bali. The Cliarkhari Raja regarded Bakht Bali as a usurper, 
and, as already noticed, fell in fight with the Banda troops ; his son fled as a 
fugitive to the Court of Daulat Rao Sindia at Gwaliar, and there he obtained 
the assistance of the Marhattas. Ali Bahddur was despatched by Nana Far- 
navis, the minister at Punii, with a body of troops, to co-operate with Madhuji 
Sindia, and bore an efiicient part in the operations which gave Delhi and Shah 
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but M^as not altogether satisfied ^ith jtho requital which hia 
ex£4rti(»8 received. Ali Bahadur therefore quitted Siiylia, and at the instiga- 
Himmat Bahddur invaded Bundelkhand and reduced it to his authority. 
Aijiin Si^^ fell in a battle fought near Ajegarh with Ali Bahddur, who himself 
died at the siege of Kalinjar in 1802 A. D., and was succeeded first by Glhani 
Bahddnr, as guardian of t^e minor, Zulfakdr Ali, and again by his elder son 
Sb^uusbef Bahddnr/i aud- eventually in 1803 by the British through the treaty 
of Puna.^ Banda' remained in the district of Bundelkhand till March, 1819, 
when it was separated and formed into the district of Southern Bundelkhand, 
with the head-quarters at Banda, which gave its name to the new district. 
Khaddi, the Paras Ram, lapsed in 1850, and was annexed to the dis- 

trict. 

Thadistrict of Banda remained tranquil under British rule until the mutiny. 

Th B "f h Zulfakdr Ali, the brother of Shamsher Bahddur, succeeded 
to the titular rank of Naww'db and to the pension of four 
lakhs of rupqps upon the death of his brother. Ali Bahddur, son of Zulfakdr 
Bahddur, became Nawwab in 1850, and was the last of the family who resided 
in Banda. On the outbreak of the mutiny at Meerut on the 10th of May, 1857, 
Banda was under the management of the late Mr. P. 0. Mayne, O.B., as Magis- 
trate,^ and Mr. Cockerell, stationed at Karwi, as Joint Magistrate. For some 
^fae subsequently, by means of personal influence and great exertion on the 
part of the district officers, the country was kept in some kind of order until 
the advent of the Cawnpur and Allahabad mutineers and convicts, when the 
flame burst out at Marka in Parganah Baberu, and Mau on the Jamna in the 

1* if • 

Barsendd Parganah. The Tahsili of Mau was plundei’ed by the zaminddrs of 
Mau, and one by one all the tahsilis in the district fell to the neighbouring 
villagers, notwithstanding that in many places a spirited defence was made 
by the native revenue and police establishments. Banda Parganah and town 
remained quiet for a few days with some assistance from the troops of Gauri- 
har and Ajegarh, the Charkliari Raja professing his inability to assist. There" 
were three companies of the 1st Native Infantry in garrison, whose conduct 
at length became so suspicious that all the Europeans assembled at the jail, 
which was provisioned and garrisoned, bi|t was afterwards abandoned, owing to 
a severe outbreak of cholera, for the Nawwdb’s palace. Hero it was .unfortu- 
nately found that the followers and adherents of Ali Bahddur, the Nawwdb of 
Banda, were even more dangerous and implacable enemies than those outside. 
It was not long before the Ist Native Infantry seized on the jail, treasury, 
and magazine, and were joined by the Nawwab’s troops and followers, who 
proclaimed death to the foreigners and all who assisted them. Every effort 


t Ehaudeh woa incorporated in the district in 1817 : Aitch., IIL, 70, 6. 
Narrative f >7 the late Mr. F. 0. Klaync, C.8., C.B. (ISS8J. 
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having been made to retidif ^the town on the evening of the 14jth ^ Jime, it 
was resolved to abandqn^it, and nearly the whole party, including tlie,l';^i^pnr 
frigitives under Mr. Sherer, proceeded, via Kalinjar, to Ndgaudh. 

Cockerell, having nobly resolved to stand at his post as long as possible, iSid not. 
arrive with the Karwi treasure till the morning of the 15th of Jime, when he 
reached the Naww^l^’s palace, within the precincts of which he was muxdered 
by the palace attendants. In this matter the ^ww4b js 1^ no mQai^ free from 
blame, and it is clear he allowed the corpse to remain thete naked an^exposed all 
day, until at night it was dragged away and thrown to the dogs. * The murder 
of Mr. Cockerell was followed by that of Messrs. Bcnjaihin Bruce and Lloyd, 
Eurasian officers in the service of the Kawwab, who now himself up as Gov- 
ernor of Banda and endeavoured to win over the rebel troops. Tliey on their 
own part set up Muhammad Sirdar Khan, a Deputy Collector, as Nazigffor the 
*^SuhaM&r Sipdhi Bahadur" and he subsequently filled a similar office imder 
the Nawwab. Then commenced a scene of plunder and destruction which lasted 
as long as anything remained, and the example of the capital was eagerly fol- 
lowed in the district. In the words of Mr. Mayne — 

In the parganahs the news spread like wildfire, and the villagers rose in 
every direction and plundered and murdered each other promiscuously. Old 
enmities and the long-smothered wish for revenge were forthwith satisfied. 
Auction-purchasers and decree-holders were ousted, travellers and merchan- 
dize plundered, and the servants of Government compelled to fly for their lives; 
and in all instances Government buildings and property of every description were 
plundered and destroyed. Every man’s hand was against his noighbonr,.tand 
the natives revelled in all the license and madness of unchecked anarchy' ^pd 
rebellion in a manner such as only Asiatics can revel in those pleasures. Talwdra 
and matchlocks were scarce in Bundelkhand, but armed with spears and scjrtlies, 
and iron-bound laities and extemporary axes formed of chopping knives fastened 
on sticks, they imagined themselves to be wai-riors, chose their own kings, and 
defied all comers. Never was revolution more rapid, never more complete.” 

A third claimant appeared in tlie |)erson of one Ranjor, Dauwa, whose 
ancestors had held rule under the Bundelas long before the bastard family of tlio 
Naww4b was heard of, and the rebel, troops endeavoured to effect a compromise 
between the Naww&b and the Dauwd leader, on the ground that there should 
be no internal strife until their common enemy, the English, had been entirely 
destroyed; but the Dauwa would not be persuaded, and on the 8th of^ Octo- 
ber the forces of the Naww4b and the mutineers made a joint attack on the 
Ajegarh fortress at Nimnipar. The Ajegarh matchlockmen bravely defended 
themselves against the superior and trained forces of their adversaries, but on 
the third day, owing to a lack of provisions and ammunition and want of 
water, they were compelled to surrender, and their three chiefs were impri- 
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VDned in the ^aww&b’s palace tmtii the day of his defeat by the British, on 
the 9& April, 1858, when they were cruelly murdered in their prison and 
their mutilated corpses loft tor tire edification of the British. The fortress 
and buildings in Nimnipar belonging to the Ajegarh*and Gauribar chiefs were 
subsequently completely destroyed by the Kawwdb. 

On the departure of the trqpps the actual administration was left with the 
Naww&b, who formed a council of state, composed of Muhammad Sirddr Khan 
as Kazim ; Mir Inshallah, in command of the troops ; Wildyat Husain ; Imd&d 
Ali Beg, and Farbat Ali, all of whom acted except the last. Chi the 30th of 
June, a portion of^the Nangaon fugitives came in and were assisted on to 
N&gaudh, while others who tried to cross the country in small parties were 
hunted from village to village through Parganahs Sihonda and Badausd and 
plimdered of all they possessed. 

Meanwhile NarAyan and Madhn Bao in Karwi had proclaimed their rule 
there ; the Jalaun Pandits took possession of Khandeh, and the remaining par- 
ganahs were parcelled out amongst various claimants. All through, however, 
Kalinjar was held by Lieutenant Remington with tho assistance of the Raja of 
Pannd on the side of the British. After the departure of the district authorities, 
the Naww&b of Banda lent himself entirely to the designs of the unscrupulous 
men with whom he had surrounded himself, and from this time to the re-occupa- 
■Mon of Banda showed an unswerving hostility to the British, unredeemed by 
a single act of mercy or contrition. In this conduct he was much encouraged by 
the rebel troops from Dinapur, the 5th Irregular Cavalry, and the force under 
Kunwar Singh, ivho passed through Banda on tlieir way north, and were /Aed 
and rewarded -by the Naww6b. The Madras column under General Whitlock 
advanced towards Banda in April, 1858, and the first action was fought at 
Kabrai, twenty-four miles west of Banda. The town was again oceupied by 
British troops on the 20th April, after an action begun at a village named 
Ooera Mughali, eight miles west of Banda, with the Naww&b’s forces, in which 
the rebels were driven across the Ken^ leaving 800 dead on the field and nine 
guns. NaiAyan and Madhu R&o, descendants of the Peshwa, on this surren- 
dered unconditionally at Karwi, and gave up forty-two guns and the immense 
treasures since so notorious as the source of the Karvri prize-money. The 
punishment awarded to the Kawwfib was much milder than his deserts. ^Fljpngh 
he was a passive spectator of the murder of Europeans, and his pension was 
declared forfeited, he was allowed to retire to Indfir with a smaller pension of 
36,000 rupees per annum, and in 1872 his name might be seen amongst the 
chiefs invited to meet the Governor-General at Bombay.' 

1 It does not appear clear wlijr this man, the great*grspdspn of a Mnhammadan eoncobinet 
and perhaps the Peshwa’s son, should hare been treated so leniently, and the legitimate descen- 
danta of the Feshva so strictly as rebels. The first held out against ns to the very last, white 
the others gave in as soon as we obtained possession of the district. 
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tnie measures taken after the mutiny to punish the rebels and re-ei^blish 
permanently the authority of the British Government were characterised in 
many instances with well-merited severity. The most notorious of the rebels 
were executed or transported and their estates confiscated. Nar43ran R&o, who 
had established his rule during the rebellion over part of the district, was sen- 
tenced to transportation for life, but the sentence was remitted by the Governor- 
General, and he was placed under surveillance at Hazdribagh, on an allow- 
ance of Bs. 700 a month. To minor rebels a similar leniency was shown, 
while all those who had in any way assisted fugitives were rewarded by grants 
of land and employments under the State. A revision of settlement was effected 
by Mr. Mayne in 1859-60. Since then Banda has, happily, ho history beyond the 
ordinary routine of a district. The new settlement is about to be commenced, 
and will, it is to be hoped, tend to the prosperity of this very backward district 
and revive the life of its towns, which now show so many symptoms of sure 
and steady decay. (See Bundelkhand). 

The natives of the district seem to enjoy the usual average of health, but 
Medical aspect of among Europeans the climate appears to be productive of 
the district. fever and ague, which often only yields to a change to purer 

air. The only endemic disease in the district is a mild form of malarial fever, 
which is perhaps due to the constant exhalations of moisture that arise from 
the black soil already noticed. The disease appears in an epidemic form during 
the months of August, September, October, and November — September and 
October being the worst months. It is usually of a mild typo and seldom 
proves fatal to the patient if otherwise healthy ; but although it does not actually 
kill, yet constant attacks so weaken and depress the system and affect various 
organs that the patient is predisposed to and unable to resist other diseases. 
In 1871 the deaths recorded throughout the district were entered as due to 
the following causes cholera, 35; small-pox, 174 ; fevers, 6,532 ; bowel com- 
plaints, 1,601 ; all other causes, 1,323 ; or a total of 9,665, being in the ratio 
of 13*34 to each one thousand inhabitants. During 1871-72 there were 7,01.3 
vaccine operations, of which 4,770 were successful ; the small-pox mortality 
was only *24 per 1,000. Amongst* the deaths from “all other causes” are — 
265 from snake-bites and wild animals ; 167 from accidents ; 31 from wounds, 
an^3£ from suicide, being a total of deaths from injuries of 495, or *68 per 
thousand : the ratio of deaths from fever amounted to 9*01 per thousand inha- 
bitants. The percentage of deaths to population in 1866 was 1*42 ; in 1867 was 
1*96, in 1868 was 1*30 ; in 1869 was 3*69, and in 1870 was 1*985. The 
total number of deaths in 1869 was 26,742, of which 12,960 were due to 
remittent fevers; 7,046 to small-pox; 1,752 to diarrhoea and dysentery, and 
1,394 to cholera. 

The haida (or native physicians) of Banda have a high reputation and an 
extensive practice. The following list of indigenous medicines has been given 
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by on@ of their leading members, and will serve as a catalogue of the drugs of 
the native pharmacopoeia in Bundelkhand ; — , » 

List of Indigenous Medicines, vegetable and mineral, in i»kfi_. in the DUtriet of 

Banda. t 


No 

Hindustani names. 

Scientifle name. 

Actions. 

Diseases in which given. 

1 

Abnus (e^ny) ••• 

Diospyros melan- 

Astringent 

Impurity of blood. 

V 

oxijlon. 


2 

Adrak (fslnger) ... 

Zimiber officinale. 

Carminative, tonic. 

Dyspepsia. 

3 

Akarkara 

Spilanfhes oleracea^ 
rethrum Indie um 

Irritant ... 

Toothache; spontaneous 
salivation. 

4 

Akasbel or Akasber, 

Cuacuta reflexa ... 

Alterative ••• 

Itch. 

6 

A1 

Morinda cUri folia. 

Ditto ••• 

Impurity of blood. 

6 

Alsi (flax) 

Linum usitatissimum^ 

, Demulcent 

Special diseases. 

7 

Amaltas 

Cathartocarpud fis- 
tula. 

Purgative ••• 

Fever, colic, dyspepsia* 

8 

Amla, aonla 

Emblica officinalis^ 

Astringent, tonic •• 
Astringent 

Dysentery. 

9 

Amrud (auava) ... 

Psidium pyriferum^ 

Dyspepsia. 

10 

Anjir Baghi 

Ficui carica ... 

flitto „• 

Fever. 

11 

„ Sahrai 

Ficus caricoides ... 

Alterative ••• 

Impurity of blood. 

12 

Aip, Ambh (mango), 

Mangifera Zndica. 

Astringent, tonic ... 

Colic. 

13 

Aphim (opium) ... 

Papaver album ... 

Astringent 

Cholera, rheumatism. 

14 

A rind (castor-oil)... 

Ricinus commujiis,^^ 

l^axative 

Colic 

16 

Arind khurbuza ... 

Caricapapat/a 

Tonic •„ 

Spleen. 

16 

Arus 

Justicia adhatoda . . . 

Anthelmintic ••• 

Cough, asthma, boils. 

17 

Asgand 

Withania somnifera 

Alterative ... 

Impurity of blood. 

18 

Anar 

Punica granatum ... 

Anthelmintic 

Tape-worm. 

18 

Babaiya tulsi 

Ocimum basilicum,. 

Demulcent and emol- 
lient. 

Catarrh, dy.sentery, and 
chronic diarrhoea. 

20 

Babul ••• 

Acacia Arabica ... 

Astringent 

Dysentery, 

21 

Balicra 

Terminalia Bellerica 

Ditto ••• 

Dyspepsia. 

22 

Bajra 

Penicillaria spicata j 

l!)icto 

Boil. 

23 

Bakayan «„ 

Melia composita ... 

1 Alterative 

Haemorrhoids. 

24 

Baooa 

Rhus cotinus ... 

Expectorant and as- 
tringent. 

Cough. 

25 

Bandaul ... 

' Luffaacutangula,., 

Purgative ••• 

Spleen. 

26 

Bargad ... 

Ficus Jndica 

Astringent 

Puin and swelling. 

27 

Bathuwa 

Chenopodium album 

Demulcent 

Cough, asthma, haemor- 
rhoids. 

28 

Benaula (cotton 

seeda.) 

Gossypium herhace- 
um. 

Tonic 

Blood. 

29 

Bel 

JRgle marmelos . . . 

Astringent 

Dysentery. 

30 

Ber 

Zizyphiis hortensis. 

Refrigerant 

Dyspepsia. 

81 

Bhang (hemp) ... 

Cannabis saliva ... 

Narcotic, anti-spas- 
modic, &c. 

Special diseases. 

32 

■ Bhanphuli ... 

Corchorus olitoria. 

Diuretic 

Ditto. 

33 

Bbaikataiya 

Solanum xanthocar- 

Expectorant 

Cough. 

34 

Bhauta ... 

Solanum mehngena 

Diuretic and dia- 
phoretic. 

Boils. 

36 

Bhilawa 

Semecarpus anacar- 
dium. 

Irritant 

Rheumatism. * • 

36 

Bhindi 

Hibiscus esculentus 

Demulcent ••• 

Special diseases. 

37 

Brahm dandi ... 

Sarcostemma brevi- 
sligma. 

Alterative 

Impurity of blood. 

38 

Charnel! 

Jasminum grandi- , 
florum. 

tttaa* ^ 

Ditto ••• 

Special diseases. 

39 

Chanchara (plant), 

Absorbent 

Irritation caused by 
stings, , 

40 

Chaulai ... 

Amaranlhus bUtum | 

Demulcent and to- 
nic. 

Spleen. 
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No. 

IlinddstaDi names. 

Scientific name. 

Actions. 


Diseases in which given. 

41 

Chawal (rice) 

•» 

Oryza sativa 

Nutritious 

••• 

Affections of lungs, 
bowels, and kidneys. 

42 

Chiraunji 

••• 

Buchanania latifo^ 
Ha. 

Achyranthes aspera 

Alterative 

••• 

Dandriff. 

43 

Chirchira (grass) ••« 

Diuretic 


Special diseases. 

44 

Chitraka 

••• 

Plumbago zeylanica 

Stimulant 

••• 

Rheumatic and paralytic 
affections. 

46 

Chitra * 


Plumbago Europea 

Ditto 

f •• 

Special diseases. 

46 

Chuka 

••• 

Humex veaicarius... 

Refrigerant 


Dyspepsia, dy sentery, and 
fever. 

47 

Dcona 

• aa 

Artemisia Indica... 

Substitute for Arte- 
misia. 

Worms. ^ i - 

48 

Dhdk or dhakh 


Butea frondosa ... 

Anthelmintic 

• •• 

Impurity of blood. 

49 

Dhaniya 

• •• 

Coriandrum sativa^ 

Refrigerant 

V t - 

Headache and fever. 

60 

Dhatura safed 

• •• 

Datura alba 

Narcotic, anodyne, 

Epilepsy, mania, and 
obstinate headache. 

61 

„ siyah 

• •• 

Datura metel 

Anti-spasmcdic 



52 

Dudhi 

• •• 

Wrightea Jlothii ... 

Alterative 


Special diseases. 

63 

Ganja (preparation 
of hemp.) 

Cannabis sativa ... 

Narcotic, anodyne, 
anti-Bpasmodio. 

Ditto. 

64 

Genda 


Tagetes erecta ••• 

Astringent 

• SB 

Hiemorrhoids. 

65 

Ghanioi 


Stimulant 


Ulcer. 

66 

Qhi kuar 


Aloe perfoliata ... 

Absorbent 

••• 

Boils, 

67 

Ghumra 

••• 

Mollugo cerviana 

Alterative 

• •• 

Impurity of blood# 

68 

Ghunchhi 


Ahrua precatorius 

Demulcent 


Obstinate cough. 

69 

Gdrch 

• aa 

Tinoapora cordi- 
Mia. 

Terminalia chebula 

Diuretic 

••• 

Fever and cough. 

60 

liar 

... 

Astringent 

Tonic 


Dyspepsia 

61 

Harjor 

... 

Vitis quadrangularis 

• •• 

Rheumatism. 

62 

Hulhur or hurhur... 

Cleome pentaphylla 

Antlu'lmintio 

stimulant. 

and 

Earache. 

63 

Imli 

• •• 

Tamarindus Indica 

Laxative 

• • • 

Fever and cholera. 

64 

Indarjau 

... 

Wrightea tinctoria 

Astringent 

•*. 

Diarrhosa and dysentery. 

65 

Indrayan 

• • • 

Cucumis pseudo- 
colocynthis. 

Purgative 

••• 

Head and stomach di- 
seases. 

6P 

Jamalgota 

aa. 

Croton tiglium 

Ditto 


Colic and constipation. 

67 

Jamun 

aaa 

Eugenia jambolana 

A stringc nt 

••• 

Spleen. 

68 

JangH gobhi 


Emilia sonchifolia 

A bsorbent 

••• 

Ulcer. 

69 

» pjyw 

aaa 

Scilla Indica «•. 

Expectorant 


To relieve burning sen- 
sation. 

70 

Jawar 

aaa 

Sorghum vulgare . . . 

Astringent 

••• 

Cholera. 

71 

Jhar ber 

aaa 

Zizyphus nummula- 
ria. 

Astringent and re- 
frigerant. 

Dyspepsia. 

72 

Kaddu 

•aa 

Cucurbita pepo ... 

Astringent and 
nic. 

Alterative 

to- 

Diarrhoea and dysentery. 

73 

Eag changi 

aaa 

Vernonia cinerea „ 


Lepra. 

74 

Kaitha 

..» 

Feronia elephantum 

Absorbent 


Spleen. 

76 

'Kakri 

• • t 

Cucumis pubeacens 

Diuretic 


Serviceable in^Klnal af- 
fections and lor the 
passage of sand or gra- 
vel. 

76 

Kangnni-kl-pat, 

(leaf.) 


Setaria Italica ... 

Emollient 

••t 

Substitute for marsh- 
mallow. 

77 

Eanguni 


Ditto 

Astringent and 

to- 

Diarrhoea and dysentery. 

78 

Kaner 

aaa 

Nerium odorum ... 

Narcotic 

••• 

Rheumatism. 

79 

Eanwal gata (stalk)i 

Nelumbium specie 
osum. 

Refrigerant 


Smali-poz. 
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No. 

Hindustani names. 

Scientific name. 

Actions. , 

«• 

Diseases in which given. 

80 

Karela (gourd) 

Momordica charan- 
tia 

Anthelmintic ••• 

• 

'Leprosy and malignant 
fever, ‘ • 

81 

E&sni 

Cichorium intyhus... 

Febrifuge 

Fever. 

82 

Kasaundi 

Cassia sophera ... 

Alterative ... 

Lepra and special di- 
seases. 

83 

Easeru •#« 

Ccesalpinia Bonduc 

Astringent 
Anthelmintic, tonic, 

Headache. 

84 

Eat Karaunja 

Intermittent fever, &c. 

85 

Kautha 

Acacia Caiechu ... 

Astringent and to- 

Dysentery. 

86 

Eela ••• 

Musa sapienlum ... 

me. 

Refrigerant ••• 

Fever and headache. 

87 

Eeara 

Pandanui odoratis- 
simus. 

Stimulant ••• 

Used as a powerful 
errhine. 

8S 

Khariya (mineral). 


Astringent 

Diarrhoea. 

89 

Ehari Nun (salt) 


Purgative „ ... 

Fever. 

9J 

Khaskhas 

Anatherium murica- 
turn 

Stimulant 

Ditto. 

91 

Khirni and Ehinul, 

Mimusops kanki ... 

Astringent and to- 
nic. 

Diuretic 

Diarrhoea. 

92 

Ehira ••• 

Cucuuiis sativus ... 

Serviceable in renal af- 
fections and for the 
passage of sand or 
gravel. 

93 

Ehurpha m. 

PoHulaca sativa ... 

Demi|(}cent ••• 

Fever. 

91 

Kuchnar ••• 

Bau k inia varieyata 

Astringent and to- 

Diarrhoea. 

95 

Kukraundha 

Blumea aurita ... 

nic. 

Astringent 

Mouth sore. 

96 

Eumhra 

Cucurbita pepo ... 

Tonic 

Apoplexy, headache, and 
fever. 

97 

Eutira 

Cochlospermum gos- 
sgpium. 

Demulcent 

Special diseases. 

98 

Labhera ... 

1 Cordia myxa ... 

Ditto 

Cough and special di- 
seases. 

99 

Lahsan (garlic) ... 

Allium sativum 

irritant and purga- 
tive. 

Spleen. 


Lai mirchi (red pep- 
per) 

Capsicum fastigia- 
turn. 

Irritant 

llheumatism. 

101 

Lauki 

Lagenaria vulgaris 

Tonic ,> 

Apoplexy, headache, and 
fever. 

rm 

Madar ... 

Calotropis procera 

Emetic ... 

Fever. 

103 

Mahua ... 

Bassia latifolia ... 

Absorbent 

Rheumatism. 

104 

Makoi .. 

Solatium incertum,^. 

Ditto ... 

Ditto. 

105 

Mautha ••• 

Cyperui rotundus ... 

Tonic ••• 

Dyspepsia. 

106 

Maulsarf 

Mimusops elengi ... 

Astringent and to- 
nic. 

Astringent and al- 
terative. 

Diarrhoea. 


iNCebdi 

Lawsonia inermis ... 

Impurity of blood. 

108 

Methi (fenugreek), 

Trigonella fanum- 
^groBcum. 

Condiment ••• 

Dysentery. ^ 

• 

109 

Molf, mull (radish), 

Itaphanus sativus ... 

Refrigerant ••• 

For purifying blood. 

110 

Nagar mntha ... 

Cyperus longus 

Tonic ... 

Dyspepsia. 

111 

Naraiigi (orange) 

1 Citrus aurantium.,. 

Carminative and 
stimulant ••• 

Scurvy. 

112 

Nibu (lemon) 

Citrus limonum 

Refrigerant ... 

Dyspepsia and fever. 

113 

Nil (indigo) 

Indigofera tinctoria^ 

Alterative 

Hepatitis. 

114 

Nim 

Azadirachta Indica, 

Ditto ... 

Lepra. 

115 

Pan ... 

Piper betel ••• 

Tonic and sialogo- 
gue 

Paralysis. 

116 

Panwar 

1 Ca««ta tora ... 

Alterative 

Itch and ringworm. 
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LAat of ludigenotis JlJedicineSf vegetable and mineral, in use in the I^^trict of 

J5rtwrf«— (concluded.) 


No. 

if 

Hindustani namt^. 

1 

Sclentitic name. 

Actions. 

Diseases in which given. 

117 

Pathar chatcc safcd, 


Astringent 

Boil. 

118 

„ „ surkh, 


Ditto 

Ditto. 

119 

Fatpapra 

Flint aria parviflorn^ 

Tonic and febrifuge, 

Fever. 

ISO 

Fauuda (sugar-cane), 

, Saccharum qffiema- 

Demulcent, tonic ... 

Ditto. 

121 

Fhalsa 

rttin, 

Grewia Aaiatica ... 

Doniiilccnt, tonic... 

Fever and head-ache. 

122 

Findol ... 


Ab.-<orbent 

Scrofula. 

J21 

ripal 

Fiona religiosa 

Astringent 

Dian ii oea and dysentery. 

124^ 

Fiyaz f on ions) 

AUium cepa 

AI)8orl)ent 

Jhiil. 

126 

F*Klina OTnnl) 

Mniilia viridis 

Carminative 

Dyspepsia. 

128 

Hat an jot ••• 

Ouosma echhddes . 

DemnleeMit 

Sjueial diseases. 

127 

liitlia (soap-nut) ... 

Sap Indus dete*‘(fens 

Expectorant ... 

Kpil(*j)lic paroxysms. 

128 

Sabjan 

I Ip pern n thcra mo- 
rinqa . 

Diaphoretic 

iil)eiimati.sni. 

129 

Sarson kala (mus- 
tard. ) 

lirassiva nigra 

Emetic ••• 

For producing vomiting. 

L30 

„ „ aafcd. 

„ alha 

Ditto 

Ditto 

L31 

Sarifa (custard-ap- 
ple.) 

Anonx sgnamoaa ... 

Absorbent, irritant, 

Ulcer and boils \Yith 
Worms. 

132 

Satpatuja ••• 


Demulcent and emol- 
lient. 4' 

Cough. 

133 

Sawau 

OpVsmenvm J rumen- 
tacrurn. 

Astringent and to- 
nic. 

Ditto. 

134 

Semi 

Ca n a va 1 i a. glad ia fa 

Dcmuleent 

Special diseases. 

135 

Iskmna 

( 'ufisia donga ta ... | 

A Item ti VC ... 

Hiiigworm. 

136 

Singbiira (water cal- 
trops,; 

Trapa bispinosa ... 

Absorbent 

vSi>e(:lal disease. 

137 

Siras 

Acacia, sirissa 

Ditto ••• 

Ophthalmia. 

138 

Sf)ya 

And hum sown .. 

Canni native 

Cijlr: and dyspepsia. 

31 

Siidarshan 

(}funum /isiatdium, 

Emciic 

For producing vomiting. 

40, 

^ Talinnklnia 

Ilpgr^ phi la sp inom 

Absorbent 

S[»ecial diseases. 

41 

' Tainaku 

Nicotian a fatnic am 

Narcotic ... 

ivlieiiniatisrn. 

42 

Taiui f. 

Lntf'a acutangufa ... 

Demulcent 

Constipation, 

43 

Tar 

liorassus jlabvlli- 
for m is. 

Absorbent 

Spleen, 

44 

Tendu 

Diospgros m ela n - 

orylon. 

Astringent 

Dysentery. 

45 

Thuhur 

Euphorbia royhana. 

Diuretic, purgative, 
and d^obstruent 

Khenmatic and asthmatic 
uttreksp and for remov- 
i“g obstructions. 

46 

Till ^ 

Sesamum Indicum . 

Demulcent 

Kiibhed on the skin to 
produce outward fiie- 
tion. 

47 

Tidhara 

u 


Diuretic, purgative, 
and doobstrueiit. 

Khenmatic and asthma- 
tic attacks, and for re- 
moving obstructions. 

48 

Taroi 

Luffa acutangula 

Absorbent, tonic, 

Dropsy and sxiieeu. 

49 

Tulsi safed 

Ocimum sanctum ... 

Dernvilceiit 

Fever. 

60 

Tivali 

Tut (mulberry) ... 


Ditto ... 

Ditto. 

61 

Morus Indic^ 

Expectorant 

Quinsy. 

62 

Unt katara 

Sotamum xanthocar- 

Ditto 

Cough and asthma. 



pum. 

1 
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Paut I. 

I’hysical Geogbaphy. 

IlAMfRPiTB, a district in tlie Allaliabad Division, is bounded on the north by 
the Janina, which separates it from the Cawnpur District; on the nortlf-east by 
the Native State of Baoni and tJie Betwa river; on the west by the Dhasdn river, 
^ a • g Jhansi Distiict, and the Jigni, Bihat, and Alipura 

States; on the south by the Alipura, Chhatarpur, and 
Charkh&ri Stafos ; and on the cast by the Banda District, from which it is 
separated by the river Ken. The Native States of Sarila, Ji^i, and Bihat, and 
portions of Charkhari and Garr.auli, are situated within the Hamirpur District. 
The district lies between north latitude 25®-5' and 26®-10', and east longitude 
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79®-22'-45'' and 80®-86'-15'^, with an area of 1,4(54,641 acres\ or 2,288*50t 

square mileSj^^of which 320,057 acres are barren and 

* 1,144,584 are culturablo, and of those 762,212 acres 

are cultivated. The population according to the census of 1 865 was 520,941^ 

and in 1872 was 529,137 souls, or 231*21 to the square mile. 

* Tlic following statement shows the administrative. 

Administrative divisions. .... . , , i 

divisions, past and present, their revenue, area, and popUi«r 

lation : — 




Tncludissj 

?r— 



Prenent Tah- 
sil. 

Parganah, 

Included in the 
Aiu-i-Akbari 
in 

Number of 
estates. 

Land-revenue in 
1872. 

Area in acres in* 
1872. 

Population iu 
1872. 

In the police 
jurisdiction 
uf station 


1 



Hs. 




I. Hamirpur, 

1 Iiaiinri)ur, 

Ilarnirpur ... 

134 

71,8118 

81,232 

33,401 

H a ni i r j) u r 1 
Kurara. 


2 Sumerpur, 

Maudha 

IIG 

1,39,237 

153,981 

61,987 

Sumerpur, Lal- 
pura ; out-po6# 
at Pithaura. 

IE, Maudha, 

3 Maudha ... 

Maudiia ••• 

106 

1,38,662 

148,474 

51,820 

1 Maudha, Sirsala; 
out-post at 
Kunalita. 

111. Jalalpur, 

4 Jalalpur ... 

Khandaut 
Kharaila ... 

183 

1,98,276 

269,130 

83,356 

Jalalpur, Mas- 
kara, B i w a r 
K h a r e I a ^ 
Chandaut. 

IV. Rath ... 

6 Riith 

Rath, Kharka, 

185 

1 

2,10,381 

244,434 

1,02,499 

Rath, Majh- 
^iion, Jariyri 
out-post at 
Kaitha. 

V. Mahoba... 

6 Mahoba ... 

Mahoba ... 

106 

1,09,496 

210,661 

72,168 

Maho64 Kab- 
rai, Srinagar. 

VI. Panwari, 

7 Panwari ... 

Hath 

253 

1,80,691 

263,602 

94,380 

Vivnwm, Kul- 
pahar, Kaslii<« 
pur. 


8 Jaltpur ... 

liiih 

64 

84,481 

93,127 

29,531 

A jrntr ; out-post^ 
at Jaitpur. 


Dhi 

^rict total ... 

1,137 

10,83,122 

i 

1 1,404, 641 

529,137 



Of tlie Parganaha abovementioned Maudha and Mahoba w®re included in 
Sirkdr Kalinjar and Subah Allahabad, and the remainder iq Sirh4r Kalpi 
and'Subah Agra, in the time of Akbar. Sumerpur, Jalalpur, and Panwtiri seem 
to have been created by the Bundelas during the reign of Aurungzeb, aqd Jait- 
pur by ourselves on its lapse. Kharka was foi’med out of parts of MuhammaF* 
dabad, Urai, Khandaut, and B4th, and was absorbed in ll4th some time sinCe ’ 
the last settlement in 1842. Jal41pur, in 1841, received a considerable portion 
of R4th, the whole of the small Parganah of Kharaila, and still occasionally hem’s 

> Mr. W. Martinj C.S., has supplied much of the materials for this uotic,e. ^ 
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;tiie name of Jaldlpnr Kharaila.* Hamirpnr received sixteen villages from Par- 
ganah K/iilpi in 1841. The Mnnsif of Pamii^nr has original civil jurisdiction 
throughout the district. Appeals lie to the Judge of Banda in both civil and 
criminal cases. There are twenty-five police stafiont in the district, at most of 
which there are also post-ofii(!('S. 

There were ten Magisterial Courts in the district in 18fi0-61, and the same 
thumber in 1870-71, viz., the Magistrate of the District, Joint Magistrate, Assist- 
ant Magistrate, and seven Dei»uty Magistrates. There is only one Civil Cou^ 
tliat of the Munsif of Hainiri)iu*. In 18G0-()1 there were nine Ilevimue Courts^ 
and in 1870-71 there were ten. In 18(50-61 there were four covenanted officer^l*-^ 
at work in the district, and in 1870-71 two. In 1873 there were the Magis- 
trate and his Assistant, a Settlement Officer, one Deputy Collectoi*, and five 
Tahsildars with subordinate judicial powders. The Judge of Banda 'holds Cri- 
minal Sessions at stated iniervals iu Ilamii’pur. Thei’e arc also a District Su- 
perintendent of Police and a Civil Surgeon. 

Excluding Pargaiiah llamiipur, which is situated in the north-east comer 
of the district and S(‘paratcd by tlic Betwa from the other 
^Cteneral appcaianco. Pargauahs, the general shape of the district is that of 

a parallelogram, flat in the northern parts and hilly in Mahoba, Jaitpur, and 
part of Panwari. Throughout the whole district the absence of tr(?cs gives it 
a bare and desolate appearance iu the hot season, and even in the hilly portions 
the jungles are not very extensive nor are the trees of a huge size. The waste 
land consists for the most part of raviiu'S on the banks of the rivers that flow 


through the district, and only to a small degree of usur. The only large pasture 
groundjs one of’ about six hundred aci'cs, bchveen Sayar in Maudha and Bhar- 
khcri i^thc Jalalpur Pargaiiah. 

The greatest length of the district ( from the village of Jamrehi Tir in Papganah 
Hamirpiu- to the village of Dhawara in Panwiiri) iS about 
Length Bnd breadth. ninety-four miles, and tlie greatest breadth (fromE|m- 

o-arh in Bath to Garha in Maudha) is about fifty-six miles. The medium distances 
are, however, about sixty and fifty-three miles respectively. 

The heights (ascertained by the Great Ti-igonomctiical Survey) are Maudha, 
399*17 feet above tlie level of the sea ; Sumerpur, 379*12 ; and the station of 
Harairpur, 361*62. 

The soils in the Harairpur District are the same as in the rest of Bundelkhand, 

and consist of mar, kdbar, pariia (pandda), and rdkar, 
M&r is a rich black soil, occurring generally in plains of 
many hundred Uglm in extent, said by Dr. Adam to contain more argillaceous 
<!iirth and carbonized vegetable remains than is found in lands to the north of the 
It is peculiar for its power of retaining migisfare, and the rifts and 


Soils. 


tj amna. 


* Beamcb’ ElUot, IL, 9t, H0; bet. Kep., U., 834. 
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cracks which its contraction tltirongh drought causes.^ In the rains it forma 
a mire of so clayey a nature asf to reader roads made through it impassable. 
K3ar is very similar to mdr, but lighter both in character and colour. The crops 
on it are not so gfjod, gi'tira being the favourite. It is not much sought after 
by cultivators ; it boars high rates, and is very uncertain, an excess or want 
of rain being equall}* injurious. Pariia is a light cartli of a yellow brown colour,,, 
very favourable for cotton, and almost exclusively used for sugar-cane in conse-^- 
ence of its fitness for irrigation. Oirakar there; arc two kitids, termed “ moti ” 
d “patU; ” the latter is the poorest of all soils. When the rains are favour- 
4blc it gives good kharif crops, but any lack of moisture caus(*s a failure. Its 
power is soon exhausted, and it is necessary to allow it to lie falloAV and recover 
itself after every two or three years. Khera and kachhdr are classes of soil 
deriving their names rather from ])osition and (Mi’cumstance than from being in 
themselves different. Khera or khirtca is that land, gi'iu'rally near the village, 
Avhich is manured and irrigated from wells; it may be of many species, and 
often is rdkar. The treatment it receives, hoAvever, makes it fertile, and when 
garden cultivation takes place in it, it is termed kachward. Kachhdr is the 
land in the \'iciuity of streams or overflowed by lakes in tlie rains. It is geno-^ 
rally rich, and is of necessity confined to raid (or cold-weather) crops. 

The following statement gives the percentage; of the ext(;nt of each kind of 
soil as compared with the total area according to the settl(;ineut returns of 1842, 
excluding Mahoba and Jaitpur : — 


Parganah. 

Tari, 

Kachhar. 

Mar. 

Kabur. 

Parua. 

Rakar. 

Total 
acreage. ' 

Kharka 

eat 

1-3 

7 * 6 . 

18-4 

25-6 

11-6 

35*5 

10,806 

Maudha 

• aa 

U -2 

2-1 

34'2 

21-2 

20-2 

21-4 

82,624 

Panwari 

• • • 


OG 

29'6 

157 

S ^ 3-6 

30 G 

126,398 

Rath • 

• •• 

01 

07 

15-4 

28 G 

36 8 

}8 3 

106,353 

Sumetpur . 


06 

1*1 

2 f 9 

34 5 

20*9 

18 1 

73,647 

ilamirpur 



G -0 

36-7 

220 

180 

14*0 

81 ,968 

J^Ialpjkr 

• •• 

•7 

60 

32 -6 

17-5 

31-5 1 

21*7 

320,726 

Total 

• •• 

■85 

3-3 

27-6 1 

1 

23’8 

21*8 i 

1 22*8 

708,522 


The hills of the district consist of two ranges, one running from Nayagaon to 


Mahoba, and the other from Kulpaluir to Ajnar in Par- 
, * ganah Jaitpur. There are in addition ^a f(;w isolated 

hills, few of Avhich arc knoAvn by any other name than that of fhe village near 
which they are situated. Those that have pai’ticular names are Kahaipallar, near 
village Mahuabandb, Mariya in Bachechar, Bagrajan in Bharkhera, and Kdlf in 
Ajn&r, all in Parganah Jaitpur. The general (‘IcA'ation of those hills is about 
300 feet. There are pumerous high bam;n rocks in Pauwari ; a few in Rath 

’Sec C. Allen’s Settlement Report, II, 713; Sir W. Muir’s Kslpi Farganaba 

ibid, 828 ; Frecliog’s Mahoba, S, 
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Plains. 


Pivcr Janina. 



and Jalalpur, but none in the otbor Parganalw. Tlio plains of the district are 
level, dry, and culturable. They consist for the most part of black soil (jndr), 

known as cotton soil. Or blackish {k&har), both of which, 
as already noticed, dry up ^and lorm large holes and 
fissures during the hot season. There are no very large jungles, though those of 
Bilki in Parganah Mahoba and Pasinabad in Parganah J iptpur give cover to a 
considerable quantity of game. 

The Jamna, the only navigable river in the district, floAvs by Parganah Hai 
pur, receiving the Betwa about three miles below 
head-quarters station, which is also the only town 
importance on its banks in tills district. (See H amIiu’UR.) 

The Jamna keeps up its character here, having on the Ilainfrpur side very 
high bank.s, in some places perhaps sixty loot high, and on the tijiposite side a low 
and shelving shore. There are ferries over the Jamna at Chandarpur, Hamir- 
pur, Baragaon, Pataura, and t^arauli Buzurg; it is nowhere fordable in tho 
district. In the rains it sometimes overflow's its banks and deposits a fertiliz- 
ing mud. Cotton and grain arc carried downwards, and rice, sugar, and iron 
upwards, in country boats. 

Many attempts have been made to improve the nartgation of the Jamna 
between Allahabad and Agra, and works w'cre undertaken for that purpose, espe- 
cially on that portion bordering on the Harairpnr District. The principal 
obstacles mot with w'erc (a) clay banks and shoals ; (1> ) rcxtks (c) kunkur shoals, 
and (dj sunken trees. Clay lianks arc formed of isolated and detached por- 
tions of tho first alluvial stratum by an accumulation of sand forcing tho stream 
into a new channel formed by the whole of the second and third alluvial strata ; 
and the least tenacious part of tho first strahi having been sw'opt away at high 
levels, only such portions of it as were sufficiently compact to withstand the 
force of the stream are left. These are generally those jiarts w'here the natural 
toughness of th<5 clay is increased by seams of kunkur, which run in every 
direction through it, 'literally lacing it togctlier and giving the clay a durability" 
which the action of tho strongest current has perhaps less effect upon than 
it would have on a similar mass of stone of average texture. 

Another cause of tho formation of those clay banks is occasioned by the cur- 
rent sapjiing. the abrupt and high banks during the rains, by washing put the 
seams of sand where they occur, and thus masses 6f compact indurated clay 
arc precipitated into the channel and defy the efforts of the stream to dislodge 
tliem. If this bo not speedily effected, in a short time tho outer portion is cleared 
of all loose matter which, together with the sand, is deposited immediately in rear, 
when every hour serves to rtrengthen them in their position against the stream. 

Of the rocks ; — This term rocks (as understood on the Jamna) is applied to 
four distinot formations, — namely, superior sandstone;^' volcanic isolated massee^ 
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the remains of beds of nodular kunkur, and conglomerated rocks composed 
of knnkiir and extraneous substances. 

The only strata of superior sandstenc occur at intervals between the ncigh- 
bom-hoods of Bhari A and* Dhauri, two villages on tlie right bank of the river, 
and near Mau, a village in tlic Banda District, Near Bbariara a great deal of 
good, stone for building purposes, and of any dimensions, is quarried and sent 
to Allahabad. A portion of this stratum, thrown together in large masses by 
volcanic irruption, forms die curious rocky island on which a sldwala is so 
jiioturesquely perched in the centre of the riviu* ojiposite the village of Dhauri, 
about two days’ journey by stream irom Allahabad. 

Volcanic rocks occur in two separate situations, — namely, at Marka and Mau. 
The mass at Marka, consisting of rough spheroidal blocks varying fi'om one 
by two to three by five feet, lies on the right bank of the river ; those at Mau 
overlie, butare entirely detached from their bed (sandstone), and the same quantity 
is scattered over a greater space than at Marka, Their exterior is jet black 
and BO highly polished that it is impossible to examine them fVir any length 
of time when the sun shines : the great light and heat they reflect during the 
day is peculiarly distressing to the vision. The interior is a mottled dark and 
light rod, one view of which is conclusive of its volcanic origin. Wherever 
isolated masses (the remains of beds of noilular kunkur) occur, tlie river is, by 
their considerable extent, generally contracted in its course, caiising the water 
to rush thi’ough the narrow but deep passages between the isolated masses of 
Avhat was once one continuous bed. The passage at Karim Khan (the point 
d’appui of the fonner Jainna works,) is now, and has been perhaps for cen- 
turies, solely affected by the presence of the nnnains of an extensive bed of 
mxlular kunkur, and is at the present inoment the worst pass in the river for 
boats passing downwards at all seasons and upwards in the monsoons. 

This bed has originally been, and is still, partially conneeb’d with, and rest- 
ing on, the right bank of the river ; its surface is about seventy-five or eighty 
feet below tlie average level of the Banda bank, and the bed of the river is 
about sixteen feet below the level of the surface. The left (or Duiib) bank is 
not above two-thirds tlie height of the opposite one, and is protected by a very 
extensive shingle shoal ; had it been a bank on which the stream would have 
made any impression, the river would have certainly taken a course more free 
frona impediments than tlie one it now pursues. The stream being thus con- 
fined has, by the gradual deepening of the river throughout its course, been at 
last thrown over this bed of kunkur with sufficient force to break it up partially, 
and the remains present a number of detached masses protruding across two^ 
thirds of the river from the right bank, standing from four to five feet above 
the surface of the water at low levels, exposing the whole thickness of the bed, 
'W’hioh varies between three and five feet and an average of two feet of sub- 
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stratum .of stiff clay, and between them deep channels are worn. The action 
of so rapid a stream on all sides of those bases of clay (the supports of the 
stiperincumbcnt kunkur,) is ^^fradnally, but surely, reducing them, and in the 
course of time, becoming too feo])Io to support its wpight^^ie kunkur will be 
deposited in the bed of the river some twelve or fourteen feet lower than its 
present position. ^ 

These masses, whicli vary from a few feet to many yards in size, are exter- 
nally very compact and liard ; but on penetrating eighteen inches, it-will bo 
ftmnd that they maintain inside this crust a similar appearance and quality 
with any bed tliat miglit 1)0 opened in the centre of the Duab, — namely, the 
interstices between the noduh;s are filled with a loamy clay, and have eveiy 
appearance of having been undisturbed since tlus formation of the bed. 

Tim conglomerate rocks are composcal of nodular kunkur and extraneous 
substances, and consist of two separate formations, both of which are strictly 
mechanical, togethc!r composing oiui-thii’d of the rocks of the Jamna. Their 
difference consists in r)nc formation being consolidated by means of cement, the 
other by the hitervimtion of carbonate of lime, dc'posihxl whilst in solution in all 
the interstices of any mass, thus connecting the whole togetlun*. It will be neces- 
sary here to explain how these nodnles of kunkur and extraneous substances 
arc accumulated, and them show the nuthed of application of the consolidating 
bodies. In all the high and luavrly perix'iidicular banks of the Jamna, ravines 
arc cut out by hea\y runs of water at short and iiaa^gular intervals, which 
serve as drains to the surrounding countiy. During the heavy periodical rains 
oonsidcral)lo bodies of Av.ater rush thr«)Hgh these ravines with great violence, 
bringing down drift Avood, rubbish of every description, nodular kunkur, and 
large portions of clay detacluHl by the Avater from the sides and beds of the 
ravines. Tlie latter gencu’ally arrives in* the river rolh'd into figures A’arying 
betAveen a prolate ellijisoid and spheroid of all sizes, and from twenty pounds to 
quarter of an ounce in AA'cight. The clay, being softened in its rolling progress, 
attaches to its circumference every substance hard enough t*) make a sufficiently 
deep impression to secure its hold; this continues until every portion of the outer 
surface'is covered, Avhen of course the accumulation ceases ; in this state it is 
washed from the ravine into the bed of the riAmr, on reaching Avhich it is car- 
ried forward in a noAV direction by the current of the river, wdiich deposits it in 
the nearest holloAv in its bed, AAdicre, after being a sufficient time, the body' dis-, 
unites ; the lighter earthy particles are SAvept aAvay by the stream, whilst the 
clay, kunkur and other substances Avhich may liaA'c been brought down with 
them remain as dc'posited there ; — thus are all the necessary ingredients at once 
provided for the formation of a conglomerate rock except the sand, which in 
the course of a fcAv hours generally proves the most abundant article of the 
composition, when only a sufficient time for tho cement to set is ncoessaiy to 
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prcBent a rock, which the carbonate of lime (fiUinjOf all tho interstices that may 
be left) ultimately renders the hardest, and from their situation very frequently 
the most dangerous, rocks of the Jainna. 

Tlic conglomerijfte, in Vliicdi carbonate of lime is the consolidating medium, 
is generally produced by the breaking up of the beds of iiodiilar kunkur, by 
tho supporting pillar of clay (its substratum) being washed uAvay, or other causes, 
tho loose or interior nodules of Avhich are thcti (h'posiled in the nearest hollow 
lower down the stream that can detain them, Avhen from the abs<?nce of clay 
^excepting this dislodgcincnt occ^lrs in the monsoon), tlu^ txnncnfc cannot be pro- 
duced, and the deposit remains until, by the usual ]nH)e(>ss of tufa fonnation, the 
whole becomes one consolidated mass ; this, howevc'r, must Ik; the work of time, 
during Avhich sand often fills many of the interstices anti becomes part of tlao 
conglomerate body. 

Tlie kunkur shoals are composed of twery varit'ty of substance that is ever 
in motion in the Jamna, the most cojnmon of Avhich are broken bricks, bones, 
shreds of earthen vessels, wood, fragments of granite, sandstone, quartz, agate, 
water pebbles, petrified clay, and composition shingh; of ev<;ry varieh* ol' mixture 
that the clay of the surrounding country and the sand of the Jamna. will admit of. 
This last bears a proportion of four-fifths to the whoh*, which being mistaken 
for kunkur (of which the quantity is veiy trifling,) luis occasioned tho mis- 
nomer of kunkur shoals. Sunken trees prove dangerous obstacles to naviga- 
tion, and arc so well knoAAoi from their occurrence about all navigable rivers 
whose banks are covered Avith Avood that litth; neejl be said of them here. 
The trees have originally occupied a position on tlu' \ erge of the bank, which 
the stream liaAong undermiiK'd, tiny haA*e fallen info the riv('r, with a quantity 
of earth attached to the roots, the wt*ight of Avhich firndy anchors them to tho 
bottom, the head laying Avith the stream.* 

The BetAva (BedAA'auti) rises in the Blmpfd State, and floA\-ing in a north- 
cast(‘rly direction, enters tlfis district at village Chand- 
Avari in Parganah Rath, Avhenet; it flows Avith many 
windings, but generally in an easterly dir<;c(ion, into the Jamna, a little l«;low 
Hamirpur. It receives the Dhasan at Chandwari, tJie Kalahu torrent at Barhat, 
also in Bdth, the Parwan torrent at KurAAu Bnzurg in Parganah Jalalfmr, and 
tho 3irmaa stream at Kupra in the same Parganah. It is quite unnavigable, 
but may perhaps be used for irrigation purposes. It has been proposed to 
form a large reservoir on the Dhasdn by tho cf»nstruction of a weir 45 feet 
high near tho village of Lachaura, from Avhich canals Avill permeate tho Par- 
ganahs of the Hamirpur District lying on the right bank of tho Betwa. The. 
works are estimated to cost about 12^ lakhs of rupees, and a net retnra 
is anticipated of Rs. 1,40,000 per annum from the irrigation each year of 

" I J. A. S., Ben., IV., 264T ' 
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Ken and other strcaiuB. 


67,000 acres in this district. The right bank of the BeSva is in many parts 
abnipt, but for the most part the banks are low and do not present any 
marked fcatui’es. The Betwa is generally fordable within a month or so after 
the rains, and the only ferry necessary is at Hamirpur. . Tluj bed is for the 
most part sandy, with roc^ks in a few places, and wlitm it o\ erHows it deposits 
a loam. The discharge at Hamirpur lias been estimated at 400, OUO cubic feet 
per second, and in extraordinary floods at 700,000 feet. The water is clear 
and drinkable in the cold weather, but in the rains it brings dowm a great 
quantity of silt. 

The Hhasan river inses in the A^indhya hills above Stigar, and flowing in a 
Dbasun slightly north-easterly direction, enters the district at 

the village of (Ibauka in Parganah Panw'iiri, and con- 
tinuing its course, falls into the I’etAva at (lhandu iiri in Parganah Hath. It is 
similar in its characlor to the Betwa, and might be utilised in the same manner. 
The only ferry is at Kasliipur iti Paiiwari. Kxcept in the rainy season it is 
everN’^whorc fordable. AVMam it overflows its banks it soinetimes deposits loam, 
but for the most part only sand. Its bed is sandy, with rocks at intervals near 
where it enters the distrid.. 

The Ken flow's along a portion of Parganah Maudlia, wdiich it separates 
from the Banda l)istri<4. The Birnai or Birman rises 
in Parganah Jaitpiir, and joins the Betw'a at Kupra in 
Parminah Jalalnur. It receives the Crunchi at Itaurah in the Panwari Par- 
ganah, the Kalari at Kailha, and the Arjun at Balaim in I’arganah Bath.' The 
Chandrawal rises in Parganah Mahoba, and flowing thi-ough Parganah Maudhtfj 
receives the Bihu and Syain befoni it joins the Ken in Parg.anah Pailam' of the 
Banda District. The Birnuin and Chantirawal lune water in their besds all the 
voiir I’ound, but are of no importance ; in the rains they are mere tonxMits, sub- 
siding in a finv hours. Otlu'r small streams are the Karonan, Larh.ar, and Par- 
waha. There are no communiti(*s on any of these rivers that subsist by fishing 
or river traffic only. The neighbonrlioixl (»f all those streams is full of ravines ; 
the banks arc for the most jiart high and barren, while the lands below’ in the 
beds of the rivers are generally very rich. 

The lakes for which tJiis district is so noted aR) all artificiid, and are formed 

, , bv hills on tw'o or three sides, the others being dhnuned 

Lakes. ^ . 

up by immense embankments. The largest in this dis- 
trict, besides those from which it is hereafter noted that canals have been taken, 
are the Rdhilya, Kirari, Darliat, Pahra, Urw’ara, Pawa, Sijhari, and Bilki lakes, 
all in Parganah Mahoba. (See Mahoba.) Baw’atpur is in Parganah Jaitpur. 
They vary in size considerably from large tanks to large lakes. Bijanagar ia 
probably five miles in circumference, and is very deep, but the actual measurements 
are not accurately known. The Madan Sfigar is an extensive lake; its arms 
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rnnning fiir back, niid lialf-enclosiiig rockj tonfjups of land snrmoiint^xl by pic- 
tnrosqno temples, ftive the idea of numerous islands, of which there arc several 
tem])lo-erowncd on the lalco. One of those island temples, the Kakri Math, is 
entirely built of gr;i.nite (Quarried in the nei;nrhbouring hills, and deejily and 
quaintly caiwed. Some of the blocks used wid^h fully seven or eight tons ; tho^y 
have apparently bct?n split by the Insertion of short iron wedges in a series of 
holes along the line of ele.avage. This temple, now in a ruinous state, is aboiit 
1 03 f(iet in length by 42 feet in breadth, and consists of aii open portico supported 
by pillars, ornamcmted with bell-shap<!d carving, leading into an inner apart- 
ment under a massive? tall spire, having every ])ortion of the ext(?rior carved and 
ornamented to tin? summit. On the hills around an? hnithnh^ or suinmer-hous(?s, 
s?i])])orted on carved stone pillars, ^yhero tlio old Chiefs used to sit and enjoy 
the cool breezes from the lake. 


Tlie Hahilya Sagar is very shallow. Tlie remains of a fine temple stand on 
the embankm(?nt, consisting of a circular portico or vestibule of largo size, 
covered by an elegantly caned domed roof of sandstone, su])p(»rteil on granite 
pillars, and connechid by a passage with the low hatqde undei‘ tin? spire. Paswara, 
called also Tluina, from the village built on tin? embankment, is prettily situated 
amongst a mass of rugged hills. The hills surrounding both tlu? Jbjanagar and 
Paswara lakes have walls carried to a sutfi<h?nt heigld, to prev(?nt the csctipo of 
game; there are also numerous remains of bnilditigs for s])orting ptirposos, 
whi(?h would lead om? to suppose? that the Avhole w.as once a large? game preserve.* 

Tradition aserib«?s, and justly, the construction of th(‘S(? nohh? lakes to tho 
Chandel llajas of Mahoba. Their works ar<? easily r(?cognized from tho iinmenso' 
blocks of stone used in their construction, those of tho Bundela llajas lK?ing 
far less substantial. The following lakes an* siqqxtsed to have iKSiri named after 
their Chamlel constructors: — Ki'rat, Madun, Kalytiii, liahila, Hup at Pahra, and 
Ihil or Bela. It is said that tin? lakes at Bijaiiagar or Bijpuria at Sijhari and at 
Pawa were originally formed hy the (laharwars one thousand years ago, and that 
Mohan Singh, son of Ohhatarsal, Bundela, raised the Bijanagar emi?ankinent to 
its present height, and built the palace, hmUhaks, and temples of Madau Sslgar. 

The waters of several of these lakes arc applied to tho purpose of irrigation by 
means of small c.an.als. Tho first caiial in the district 

Canals. 

, • was constnieteHl, in 1855, by Lieut(?nant Burgess, from 

the Bijanagar lake ; since the mutiny other canals have been drawn from tho Bela 
Tal in Jaitpur and from tlx? following artificial Jakes in tlu? lllahoija I’arganah ; — 
Paswara or Thana, Dasrapnr, Madan Ssigar, Kirat Sugar, Kalyan Sugar, 
Tikamau, and Nayagsion. Under the management of an overset?!* suporintciidcfl 
by the district officer, these canals have not proved remunerative, hut they are 
now about to be placed under professional snp(?rlntend(?nen, in conjunction with 
^Burgess, Sel. Ilcc., N.-W. I’,, 111. (N, S.), 135. 
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the existing lakes. Under this arrangement they will probably be made to pay 
more than their expenses. 

There are fourteen of these canals, varyiii" in length from less than half a 
mile to over six miles, giving a total length of 33'4 miles, and anim'gablo area 
of G,352 acres ; but in 1871-72 the actual irrigated area has only been 820 acres, 
yielding a revenue of lls. 1,304. The total acreage inigated and revenue 
collected from 18 GO-61 to 1871-72 was: — 


Year. 

Irrigated 

acres. 

Revenue. 

! Cost of 
raaiutcuaiicc. 

i lear. j 

! 

Irrigated 

acres. 

Revenue. 

Cost of 
maintenance. 


. 

Rs. 

Rb. 

i 

! 


Rs. 

Hs. 

1861 ... 

241 

324 

1 

|18G7 ... 

639 


3.223 

1862 ... 

r9i 

&o0 

: 1,189 

:18()3 ... 

H27 


l,0dl 

1863 .. 

702 

1.219 

• 260 

1869 ... 

1,220 



1864 ... 

C4p 

1,162 

j 724 

|I870 ...1 

1 S40 



1866 ... 

862 

1,424 

392 

jl-71 ...! 

1 794 



1866 

627 

958 

1 714 

11872 ...i 

i 

I 820 

mmn 



During the same period Rs. 1,303 were expended in construction, but the 
most expensive works were finished before the mutiny, and regarding them all 
record has been lost. Tlie totid expenditure from 1860-61 to 1871-72 has been 
Rs. 13,140, and the total income Rs. 14,892, while the benefit to the inhabitants 
of the district has been ^'ery great. 

Tlic nearest railway station is Mauh.ar, on the East Indian Railway, situated 
. , about twenty-eight miles from Ilamirpur by the shorfi^st 

CoinmunicatioDS. , , . , , . 

route, but about thirty by the ordinary road, via Jaha- 
nabad in the Fathipur District. The route via Cawnpur is also much used. 
The roads are under the Public Works Department since April, 1872. 

The principal roads through the district are : — (1), the only metalled road in 
the district is that between Hamirjnir andNaugaon cantonments, passing through 
Sumei’pur, Naraich, Maudha (about a mile to the right), Kabrai, Mahoba, and 
Srinagar ; its totid length Avithin this district is seventy miles, and it is to be me- 
talled and bridged throughout ; from Kalirai onwards it foians a portion of the 
Cawnpur, Banda, and Sugar Road. (2), Hauiii’jmr and Banda, passing Smnerpur 
and Sisolar, is a fair, useful road, much frequented. It has a length of twqpty- 
six miles in this district. (3), Ilamirpur and Mad Rdnipur, passing Bewar, 
Maskara, Rath, Panwdri, and Kashipur, has a length of seventy-eight miles ; 
it is a good fair-weatlier road, partly raised for sixteen miles between Banda and 
Rath. (4), Rdth to Kulpi, passing Chandaut, is a good fair-weather road, made 
as a relief work during the famine of 1869. (5), Panwari and Kulpahdr, by 

Bharwam and Sungra, is a good raised earthen road, about twelve miles in 
length. The two latter will’ be raised and bridged throughout. There are eleven 
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other miraisod and iinmetalled lines of road in the district, which are almost all 
that are required for its agriculture, trade, or the importation of food dui’ing times 
of scarcity. Attention should now he given to raising and hridging those that 
are already in existence. *The princij)al towns in the district, with their dis- 
tances from Hamirpur civil station, are givcm in the alpliahctical arrangement. 
The following tovyn?i, containing more than 2,000 inhahitants in 1872, have 
been omitted : — In Parganah Hamirpur, Patara, 2,033; in Parganah Sumerjiur, 
Chh6ni Khiird, 2,162 ; Pauthiya Buzurg, 2,114: in Maudlia, Karhaiya, 2,269: 
in Jaldlpnr, Umri, 2,034; Bajahta, 2,226; Iinilia, 2,075; Pahari Bilhari, 2,380: 
in Itdth, Cliili, 2,138; Gauhand, 2,563 : in Panwari, Bharwaru, 2,034; Nanora, 
2,023; Nagara, 2,172 : in Mahoha, Bilbai, 2,241; Chikahra, 2,030, and Pawn, 
2,058. 

Tlio climate is very dry, and in th(‘ hot season rath(*r oppressive*, owing to tlio 
general absenc(5 of trees and the existxmce in the south of higli barren rocks. 
1‘arganah Mahoba is comparatively cool, which is proliably due to the number 
of lakes it contains. 


The following table gives the total rain-fall at the j)rincij)al stations of tlie 
„ . . district for the years 1844-45 to 1849-50 from returns 

Bain-fall. . . , , r. 

existing among the records of the Board of Hevonue : — 


Name of station. 

1844-45. 

1845-46. 

1* 46-47. 

1847-48. 

1848-49. 

1849-60. 

Average. 

Hamirpur 

••• 

••• 

27 63 

34-70 

37 21 

.35 D9 

22-8 1 

24 68 

30-36 

SSumerpur 

• •• 


30'8J 

34 60 

41*10 

33 88 

26-71 

18 23 

30-90 

* Maudha 

• • • 

• • • 

32-96 

i9 62 

33 31 

23 24 

38 36 

21 87 

28 23 

Piinwari 



25*26 

2 1 03 

24 23 

3 1 -."H 

17-40 

26 53 

y4-.3l 

Itutli 

••• 

1 1 « 

42-13 

36-.!3 

24*26 


25- 

28 03 

30-26 

Garrauli 


• •• 

47 86 

39 89 

24-95 

1968 

16'03 

19 82 

29-71 

Jiilalpur 

••• 

• • • 

39-41 

33 59 

25 ^2 

34*06 

26 4 :) 

26 29 

30-93 

Hi* war 

• • • 


• •a 

1 •• m 

9 15 

25 15 

3) 91 

29-17 

24-60 

Ktishipur 


• • • 

1 

• •• 


•76 

l.'i-4*< 

23 38 

1-3-21 

t^upa 


• • • 

... 

• •• 

... 

•77 

19 08 

24-54 

14-80 

Inlampur 




1 ■" 

• •• 

•35 

1 

Is ;J8 

2.P24 

12-99 


The average total rain-fall in the Hamirpur District for the years 1861-62 


to 1870-71 is given below: — 


Period. 

1861-62. 

1862-63. 

1863-64. 

1864-65 

«D 

«o 

<30 

1866-67. 

00 

1 

r- 

to 

1868-69. 

1869-70. 

1870-71. 

1st June to 30th 
September 

25*4 1 

1 

3i*3 

34*5 

182 

38-4 

30*3 

443 

15*5 

28 8 

33*0 

l8t October to 31st 
January 

•4 

1 9 

2-2 

1 8 

0*4 

1-2 


•5 

7-6 1 

2*8 

1st February to 31st 
May 

•2 

*2 

1‘4 

19 

0*6 

•9 


1*2 

•8 

2*3 

Total ••• 

26 0 

33-4 

38*1 

21-9 

i 

39 4 

32*4 

48*6 

172 

37*1 

38*1 
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Part IT. 


Productions of the District. 

The wild animals found in tlio district aro the tiger ocoasionally in Parga- 
^ j nail Jaitpnr, leopards, hyenas, Avolves, jackals, antelope, 

and pigs. Tlie deaths from the attacks of animals from 
18G6 to 1 809 wore from hyenas, 1. ; Avolves, 5 ; leopards, 1 ; snakes, 184 ; scoiiiions, 
dogs and domestic animals, 41 — total 232. 

Rewards .are gi’anttid for the destruction of noxious animals on the certificate 
of the Tahsi'ldar or other district authority ; — for wolves, male, two rupees ; female, 
three rujiees ; male cub, eight annas; fem.ale enh, twelve annas ; leojiarcls, male, two 
and a half r^ces ; femah*, fia’^e rupees. There aro noremarkahle breeds of cattle in 
the district. The cost of ordinary bullocks for agricultural ptuiioses Amries from 
fifteen to twenty-five rupees each. Hors(*s .are not hnnl in flic district, and the 
pony or iattu is wortli only from ten to thirty ru]>e(‘S each. In 1807 six bulls 
wore imported by tlie /ami'ndars from Hansi .and Hiss/ir, but, owing to the in- 
feriority of the cows, the cross seems to liaAo had but little ettect in improAu’ng 
the district breed. 

The fish usually caught and used for food are the mdhduir, rohn, parii/d t, 
iivffnd, or hantda^jarhan, sour, muU, siong, rniH, kard'a, 
hnji'trl, hatis, gnunch. karosnr, Inlbiis, .and kdli modi. None 
of those AA'^eigh ordinarily l(‘ss than four piauids, .and most of them considcr.ably 
more. Tlio amhrdn, halli or hadnto, h hn (or eel) and jhingna aro also found. 
Nearly all of tliose are caught at all times in the riv'ors and hakes of the district.* 
Oil for nuidicinal jmrposos is extracted from the sagdia and .vin. Nets are used, 
but for several kinds the hook and line affords fair sport. With the exception of 
the Kewats and Dhimars, the inhabitants siddom make fish an important article 
of food, though all castes except Brahmans and Baniyas occasionally cat it. In 
the rains the price varii'S from half an anna to ono anna per t\A'o pounds, and 
in the cold season from one to one .and a half ann as. 

The crops usually groAAm aro : — 

Vegetable kingdom. 

Cereals. — bpring, wheat, barley, jnsl wheat ; 

autumn, rice in small quantities. 

Pulse.s. — Spring, gram and peas in a fcAV places ; aiitumn, arhan, ^ndng, 
urd or mash, mast'tr, moti. 

Fibres. — Autumn, hemp and cotton. 

Oilseeds. — Spring, mustard (sarson, rat), gist (flax) ; autumn, til, castor*- 
oil. 

Dges. — SafHoAA’cr and indigo to a sm.all extent, and al largely. The last is 
soAvn in Juno and the roots dug up in the third year. 

Millets. — Autumn, jodr, hajrd, sdwan, kodon, kakuni. 1. *• 


Vegetable kingdom. 
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Tlic garden vegetables commonly cultivated aro ginger, rod pepper, haiganf 
pdlki, fenugreek; and in the cold season, radishes, onions, carrots, garlic; in the 
hot season, melons of every kind ; in the rains, kucld, lauki, taroi, bhindi, cucum- 
ber, and turmeric., Tlie pi*incii)al fruit is the mango and miMa. Sugar-cane, 
pm, tobacco, opium, and the singlidm (or wal<‘r-caltrop) aro also grown to a 
considerable extent iiiroughout the district. TIkm’c is a small export trade in oil- 
se< 5 ds. There is no jtmglc prt)dncc except lirowood, and a few wild fruits of no 
value and roots and hej-bs us(‘d in iiK'dicino. 


The proportion of the khaHf (autumn) and ra'd (spring) crops in Parganahs 
IJath, Panwiiri, Mamllui, and Sumerpur in 1S42 was as 

Proportion of crops. i r o 

follows : — JUiarif crops, sugar-cane, 0*7 ; cotton, 15’b ; 
rice, 0‘2 ; Idjrd, 9'4 ; jodr, 2b\> ; ma.di, O'i} ; t!l, 4-‘J ; indigo, ()‘2 ; liemp^ 0'3 ; kodou, 
samdn, 2‘4; garden produce, 0‘2 ; or a total /,7tfo4/' crops of ol)’*.). The rahi crops 
w<vre wheat, 7*4 ; barl<>y, 0'8 ; gram, 27*3 ; mandr and nrhar, 2‘2 ; flax ( ah{) 0*3 ; 
til, 1*G ; kimhn (satllower), 0*4 ; and garden produce;' 0*1 ; or a total of 40*1 rabi 
craps. In the Hamirjmr and Jalalpiir Parganahs, inchidiug Kliaraila, theper- 
<-entage during the same year was, kharif erops, jodr, l7-b ; bdjni, 13*3 ; cotton, 
14*4; sugar-cane, 0*1 ; mting, mash, 3*2 — total, 48*5. Rabi crops, wheat, 20*7 ; 
gr;im, 25*5 ; al, 2*3; ahi (llax), arhar, (saflSower), 3*5 — total 51*5. The 

jjriucijial kharif crops in Mahoba wore jodr, cotton, kodvn, and til, and thocoW 
croj)S were Avheat, arhar, barley, al, sind aid (linseed). 

Mr. C. Allen in his report records * all tliat is peculiar in respect to the 
•husbandry of tlie district. Tlie Maci/ (autumn) crops aro 
{dl so^vn in the district broadcast, and the iribi (spring) 
cr<jps by drill in the usual mode. No irrigaition is r(>(piired for wheat, or in- 
deed for anything exeej»t sugar-cane, tobacco, barley, and gjirdeu produce. 
Pesides the common phmgh, similar to that in use in the l )ual), there are two 
others us<‘d in this district, — the nagar and bakhar. The nugar is otdy used in 
the western Parganahs and for ])lanting sugar-cane. It is very heavy and 
re(juires six and even eight bullocks to draw it, and enters very deep into tlio 
ground. The cane is j)ut into a hole in the wooden part of the plough, 
through which it is passed and deposited in the earth immediatdy behind tlio 
coulter as deep as the coulter ploughs. Mr. Mercer, tluj Aumric^in cotton planter, 
was nmch pleased with this plough, and preferred this manner of sowing 
sugar-cane to any he could adopt wdth tlie American jilough. 

The bakhar (or hoe-plough) is used both to take off the crust which is formed on 
the land by sunshine after rains, and to clean the land from young grass, weeds and 
stubble ; it only skims the surface. Previously cultivated or prepared land is 
“bakhared” aftcrashoAver of rain and the seed sown, which may be either ploughed 
or “ bakhared” in. The instrument or share, a long iron scythe let into a piece of 
-—r—~ 77 ^ 
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wood about tliroo feet long by about one wide, is draAvn by a pair of oxen and 
rapidlylloosens the surface. Tan and kachhdr yield the best wheat and grain, 
besides garden produce. Mdr yields cotton, al ( Morinda citrifolia ), jodr, and 
wheat ; kdhar yields cotton, bdjm, and gram ; panin yields sugar-cane, cotton, 
bdjrd, iilf wheat, gram, and the castor-oil plant ; and rdkar yields til chu'fly. 

The mode of husbandry does not differ materially fromfthat described in the 
Banda District. Manure is little us(!d, except for the few acres cultivated by 
K&chhis in the imm(.!diato vicinity of the villages. Irrigation is not general, 
except for sugar-cane and garden produce. Mdr and kdhar lie fallow when in- 
fested with kdns grass, and rdkar from its natural poverty ; the usual teim of fallow 
for rdkar appears to be five or six y(!ars. The system of rotation of crops varies 
very much in different villages, even on apparently the same soils : on mdr soil 
the jodr is followed by gram, tluai wlu'at, j; dr or cotton, and does not lie 
fallow, if possible to prcAcnt it ; kdhar has jVi/*, cotton or gram, wheat or gram, 
cotton or wh(«it, and again ; parda has til, hdjrd or kodon, cotton, sugar-cane, 
barley or p/sl wheat; and rdkar\\\\ft til or kodon for three years and then lies fallow 
for five or six years. Wheat, gram, til, jodr, and hdjrd arc the stajilo crops, but 
the most common is gram. No improvement has taken place in the quality of the 
staple crops during the last twenty years, nor have any superior cereals been substi- 
tuted for iulerior. Cotton cultivation has increased, but not so as to aj)preciably 
affect the area devoted to the production of fooil grains. The zamindars, as a 
rule, have no caj)ital, and tlui few that have ai-c not inclined to venture it in 
improvements in agriculture ortho production of new staples or crops. 

Bdjrd ( Penidllaria spicata) is sown in Sd'oan, which varies from July 1st 
• to August 15th, and is reaped in Kdrttik (Octol;er, 
**'*^*^** No\ emix!r). It rj'quires land of moderate quality, but 

is sometimes grown in kachhdr, a rich soil, and often in rdkar, the poorest soil ; 
but in this latter case the outturn depends entirely on the rains, and it is sown 
rather with the hope than with the expectation of a crop. It is grown chiefly 
for home consumption, hut all in exctjss gf the cultivator’s rcciuiremcnts is of 
course sold. The amount of seed required per acre docs not exceed two and a. 
half sers, and the outturn varies so much with the soil, the season, and skill of 
the cultivator, that it is difficult to take an average, but seven to eight j^jans per 
acre may generally be expe<!led, the season being ordinarily favourable. Tl^e land 
previous to sowing is plouglunl tlu’ce or four times, is weeded once or twice, and 
after having been once weeded is again ploughed. The cost of cultivation may 
be estimated at Rs. 7-2-6 per acre, and the outturn at Rs. 10-12. From the gross 
profit must be deducted the expenses of feeding cattle, wear and tear of instra- 
ments, interest on capital laid out in oxen, plough, &c., so that all things 
sidered, the profit from the cultivation of hdjrd may be put at twenty per 
the rent, — apparently a high percentage; but the risks of the season are’ 
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espedalljin Bondelkhand, wBere, there being few canals, the crops depend almost 
entirely on the rains. 

Til is also sown during Sawan and cut during K&rttik. It requires land of 
^ s , ihoderate quality. The outturn is perhaps about six 
mans per acre. It is grown as much perhaps for home 
consumption as for disport. The land is usually ploughed from two to four times. 
The amount %f seed per acre required does not exceed two sera. It is weeded 
oned or twice. The cost of cultivation may be estimated at Rs. 4-8-10, and the 
outturn at Rs. 12. But from tho gross profit must be deducted the expense of 
feeding cattle, <&c., and tlie real profit may perhaps be found to be about forty 
per cent, on the rent. 

Sugar-cane is little cultivated, except in the Mahoba Farganah, and there 
only where the paviua soil predominates and water is procurable. The sugar, ^o, 
is generally inferior, owing to the poor descriptions sown. Where water is scanty 
a peculiar process, known as palwar, is had recourse to. This consists of a cover- 
ing of leaves, grass, and straw to tlie depth of three to six inches placed over 
the land in which the seed has been sown, which receives the night dews or 
showers and acts as a sort of hot-bed. This dry cnltivation of sugar-cane is not 
unknown in other parts of India. 

The castoB-plant (Ricinus communis) is common in tho Hamirpur Far- 
ganah, and tobacco obtains a large share in the cultivation of garden 
produce. 

The kdns grass ( Sac^fuirum spontaneum) is a great enemy to agriculture 
'^Noxious W«ed8, blights, Hamirpur as well as in the rest of Bundelkhand. 
droughts. When once it appears in a village it spreads rapidly and 

cannot be weeded out, its roots penetrate the soil so deeply and spread so widely. 
The custom is, therefore, to throw the land where it gains a head out of culti- 
vation. Some consider that by this means it dies of itself in eight or nine 
years, while instances are known of its continuing to flourish for fifteen 
years. Again, some assert that it can only be eradicated by careful culti- 
vation, while others hold that loosening the soil about its roots only gives it 
fresh strength. 

This district is not particularly subject to blights or to floods except in 
the inynediate vicinity of tho rivers ; girda is the name of the blight which 
frequently attacks wheat. Droughts caused by failure of rains during the 
rainy season are, however, common. There is no complete record of the last 
great famine in this district, which took place in 1837, being the era whence 
na;tiyes often calculate their age, and the famine of 1860-61 does not appear 



tve been severely felt in Hamirpur. There was, however, in 1868-69 very 
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great scarcity, which induced diseases that were the 
cause of the death of several thousand people. It was 
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due to the failure of the rains in 1868, there having been only two heavy 
showers, — one about the 20th July and the other about the middle of Se])- 
tember, and the latter was not general. Tlie scarcity pressed severely on 
Farganahs It4th, Fanwuri, Jaitpur, and Mahoba, and le'ss so on the other 
parganahs. Signs of distress appeared towards the beginning of the year 
1869 and lasted until the end of November. Poor-houses were opened at 
Bath, Kiilpahur, Jalalpur, Mahoba, and Maudba. Belief was given in rations 
of unco(dced food, l^tb. of ilour and quarter of a pound of split pulse to 
those employed on light labour 5 one pound of flour and two ounces of pulse 
to those from whom no labour was taken ; and half a pound of flour and an 
ounce of pulse to children. The first poor-house was opened on the 4tli 
of March, and the last was closed on the 30th of November. During -that 
period the daily average relieved was 546 souls ; in March the daily average 
was 200 ; April, 483 5 May, 728 ; June, 916 ; July, 895 ; August, 740; Sep- 
tember, 768; October, 137; and November, 15. Tlie pressure remained well 
on into September, when portions of the rain crops commenced to ripen. The 
classes that principally sought relief were Muhammadans, Koris, and Brahmans, 
and about 200 persons from Native States. The sum of Its. 7,904 was 
expended on local relief works, principally in opening out a road from Chan- 
daut Ghat on the Betwa (which loads to Kiilpi) to Lahehura Ghiit in Farganah 
Man of the Jhansi District ; in constructing a road from Kulpahar to Panwfiri, 
and one from Bhuraru to Naugdon. Hie earth -work of the two first was com- 
pleted and the third was nearly finished. The daily average employed in these 
works from January to October in Farganah Hath was 1,680, and in Pargariah 
Pamvdri was 1,056. Besides those assisted through the poor-houses and the 
special relief works, a total number of 199,374 pcojde, or a daily average of 
730, were employed on works other than relief works. The total daily average 
of persons relieved was — by gratuitous relief, at an expenditure of Rs. 7,904, 
546 souls ; famine works, costing Ks. 51,380, 2,736 soids; and other public 
works, costing Rs. 50,995, 730 souls ; — total expenditure Rs. 1,10,278, and 
total persons relieved 4,012. These figures undoubtedly show a very severe 
and widespread distress, and there can bo no doubt but that they fairly represent 
the actual distress reached. 

The following memorandum, written by Mr. G. Adams, Joint Magistrate 
and Deputy Collector, gives a very sad picture of the famine in July, 
1869 

** Grain has to a great extent disappeared as a chief staple of the diet of the poorest classes^ 
and for some time past even those ab )ve the poorest have largely substituted other things for it. 
It has been replaced by such things as the refuse of oil-seeds after the oil has been exIlEtctedf 
the fruit of the mahua (not the flower, but the fruit, which is not uanally eaten here), And Jbe 
stems and roots of the fofasand other water-plants, and in some villages (though it is said toliava 
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been nowhere the case in the Mahoba Parganah^ the bark of the barged (Ficus Indica ) and semal 
(Bombax heptaphyllum). The poorer Muhammadans have also eaten largely of the flesh of the 
starving cattle, which have been bought for a nominal price and slaughtered, and this beef is the 
cheapest food they can obtain, ^costing only one pice for two sers or more. Groin sells at 13 
sers for the rupee ; oiUcdkc of 6 pice the ser ; oil*cake of alsi^ 5 picc ; and mahda fruit dried, 
6 pice the ser. Many hundred^ in fact, thousand — head of cattle have died since the commence- 
ment of the year, and tfieir carcases have rotted where they fell if they died on the road 
or in the fields. If the animal died in the village, it was removed just to the outskirts and 
there left. Bhatipura was particularly exposed to the influence of this, combined with 
malaria and stench from the dry bed of the Madan Sagar Lake ; the west wind blowing to it 
over this last, while the east wind bore to it the stench of the numerous carcases lying in the 
fields and waste land between it and Shahpaharl. Not only Madan Sagar, but every pool 
or tank except the Bija Nagar lake, dried either entirely or to such an extent as to be only a 
small pool of water in the centre of a wide expanse of black mud with rotting water-plants. 
Towards the end of the hot weather the stench abated and ceased, but with the first fall it 
revived again.*’ 

No record has been kept of the grain traffic, which must have been consi- 
deralde from Cawnpur, Futliij)ur, and Banda, though, on the other hand, much 
of this was a transit trade to Jhansi and Jalann. 

The maxiinnm prices of food recorded wem in September, 1809, at the very 
end of the scarcity, hut it i^oaclajd a very had pass in March, 1809, and con- 
tinued to increase till the heginning of the rains, which, by giving employment 
again to thousands, suj^portod them till the harvest. Wheat sold at eight and 
a quarter haidey at ton and a half; gram at ten and a half ; bajrd at ten ; 
and jodr at ten and a half sers, I*rices have returned again to their ordinary 
rates. If pidccs-current were an absolute criUjrioii by AvhioJi to judge a famine, 
it would appear that when gram (which is the great staple of the common 
people) sells at 1.8^ se^'s per iupco tlie state of pressing scarcity is rcached 
which renders Grovernmont relief operations necessary. But it is doubtful 
whether this can bo considered a good test; it may ho that there is no 
grain in the country, and prices are mendy nominal ; besides, as scarcity 
approaches, those who crai)loy labour gradually cease to employ it, and thus 
tlie great mass of the employed, who live from hand to mouth, are rendered 
destitute of the means of subsistence, and to them it does not matter whether 
food sells at ten or fifteen sers the rupee, as they have not tho means to pur- 
chase ,it» The relief operations in this district were absolutely necessary, and 
they were not begun too soon. They were started about the middle of February, 
but were limited to the Rath and Panwari Parganahs, where distress was 
greatest. Tlie scarcity of 18G8-69 is not considered to have heen a famine, to 
cause which there must be a failure of rain for two years ; hut even as it was, tho 
mortality to man and cattle was very great, and though matters are recovering 
their former state, everything has by no means yet become what it was pre- 
vious 1868 . 
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T fam.-na price!. following statement gives the prices ruh'ng dar- 

ing the months of scarcity: — 


Year. 

Wheat. 
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Karwa oil. 

Bhdsa. 
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In the portions of the Hamirpnr District settled by Mr. (now Sir William) 


Muir, viz., the Jalalpur and Hamirpur Parganahs, as well as the Parganahs KMpi 
and Kunch of the Jalaun District, a scale of limitation of the Government demand 
Scale of relief in and of rent from cultivators was dra^vn up for future guidance, 
time! of scarcity. Seasons of famine tvere divided into droughts of moderate 
intensity, of great intensity, and of extreme intensity. Whether tlw) particular 
famine to which the standard was to be applied belonged to the first, second,;; or 
last degree of intensity was to bo judged of by the Collector. The demand per 
cent, on the Government revenue in a season of moderate drought should be in 
kaehh&r land, 84 ; first-cLass m&r, 80 ; second-class or kubar and jsaraa, 70 ; tliird- 
class or light soils, 60. In a drought of great intensity in kachh&r and first-class 
50 5 second-class, 35, and third-class, 24 per cent. In a drought of extreme 
intensity 22, 18, 12 and 7 per cent, respectively. The indulgence granted to the 
should be extended to the ryot, who should bo instructed to pay accord- 
ing to the annexed table, and no claim beyond the rate there laid down should 


be recovered by process of law ; — 


Soil. 

Moderate 

drought. 

Great 

drought. 

1 Intense 
drought. 

Soil. 

Moderate 

drought. 

Great 

drought. 



Jntenfle 

drought. 

Mar 

87 

66 

23 


49 

■■ 

5 

Ivabar 

76 

38 

16 


100 


86 

Farua ... 

70 

* 30 

14 


U 

ilHli 

22 


There are no mines in tlie district. Stone consisting of an inferior granite^ 


useful for rubble masonry in foundations, walls, and bridges, 
Boildlng materuds. procurable in the hills in the south of the district at the 

cost of quarrying and carriage. 
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Bricks burned in the ordinary native kiln, measuring 12 X 9 X inches, can 
be purchased at 800 for a rupee ; measuring 10 X 6 X 1 at 1,200 for a rupee ; 
measuring 6 X 4 X 1 at 1,500 ; and measuring 10 X 5 X 2 J at five rupees per 1,000 
in Hamfrpur and three rupees in Kulpahar. There are no professional brick- 
makers in the district as the demand is not great. 

He woods principally used in native houses are maAda (Bassia latifolia) 
and ( Azadircuskta Indica)^ but both are abundant in the district and cost 
under a rupee per cubic foot. S&l (Shorea rohusta) purchased at Cawnpur costs 
from Rs. 2J to Rs. 4 per cubic foot in Hamirpur. 

Kunkur lime burned with uplaa (cow-dung) and other similar refuse costs 
Rs. 10 per 100 mans. Stone lime from Kalinjar and Chhatarpur, owing to the 
distance, costs one rupee per man. 

Tliere is a soapstone quarry in the village of Gauhari, of Parganah Panw6ri, 
owned by the zamindars, who levy from Rs. 2,000 to Rs. 3,000 per annum from 
the stone-workers for the privilege of quarrying. The stone is used for making 
toys, hookah bottoms, pots, vases, &c. 

In the south of the district, roads are metalled with broken granite ; in the rest 
with kunkur collected from rivers and ravines, the cost of which varies with the 
distance. The cost of metalling a mile of road varies from Rs. 900 to Rs. 1 ,800. 
Kunkur stacked on the road costs three rupees per 100 cubic feet at Hamirpur, 
and five rupees farther west; broken granite costs Rs. 3 to Rs. 4J. 


Part III. 
Inhabitants op the District. 


The first census of the district was taken in 1842, with tlie exception of Ma- 
hoba, which was not taken until 1853, and again in 1855; the population of 
Jaitpur was not taken until 1865. 

The following statement shows the results of Mr. Allen’s 
census of the five Parganahs under his charge : — 


Population. 


Vkme of Pargaosb. 

Number of square 
miles. 

Adult males. 

Total population, 
with women and 
children. 

Number of souls 
to each square 
mile. 

J 

I 

1 

< 

.a 

II 

IS 

Hindus. 

Musalmans. 

Kharka 

• •• 



969 

626 

1,387 

108 

8 212 

60*2 

Maudha 

ass 

••• 


9,763 

6, *.97 

10,874 

4,186 

33,046 

146 7 

Panw&rf 

••• 

••t 


16,466 

6,867 

21,464 

878 

49,676 

116-9 

R&th 

• •• 

• •• 

818 

10,864 

8,732 

17,931 

1,666 

40,841 

I28‘4 

Somerpur 


••• 

240 

10,614 

3,461 

13,661 

674 

27,219 

113*4 


Tctal 

••• 

1,378 

47,675 





120-8 
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The result of Mr. (now Sir William) Muir’s census of Hamfrpur and Jaldl- 
pur Kliaraila is as follows ; — 


Name of Parganah. 

Number of square miles. 

Agriculturist 8, 

ISon-agriculturis ts. 

Total. 

Number of souls to each 
square mile. 

Males. 

Females. 

xn 

O 

Females 

Hamirpur 

128 

4 474 

.3,761 

3.969 

4,092 

16 286 

I27G 

JalaJpur 

501 

1 6,935 

17,262 

10,239 

11,629 

56.065 

111*9 

Total 

629 

21,409 

21,013 

14,208 

15,721 

1 

72,351 

121*5 


Tlie great difference between tlie number of males and females in tbo 
Hamfrpur Parganah is accounted for by the unwillingness of the Eajputs to 
state the number of their females and to the practice of female infanticide still 
prevalent amongst them. 

The censusi statistics of Mahoba taken by Mr. Frecling in 1855-56 give 
the population and castes of the owners of villages only. There were 22,626 
men, 20,137 women, 13,2(57 boys, and 9,147 girls, or a total of 65,387 soids, 
spread over ninety-one villages. These returns arc too incomplete for making 
any comparison with the present census, and do not contain the statistics of 
Jaitpur. 

The general census of 1853 is little better for the purpose, and does not in- 
clude the entire area of the present district. The census of 1865 gives agricul- 
turists: Hindus, males 157,030, females 135,618; Musalmans, males 5,306, 
females 5,073 ; or a total of 303,027 souls. Non-agriculturists: Hindds, males 
100,509, females 95,006; Musalmans, males 11,313, females 11,088 ; or a total 
of 217,916 souls ; — giving an average of 228 souls to the square mile, the area 
of the district being estimated at 22,885 square miles, distributed among 918 
villages or townships. The total population in 1865 was 520,941, and in 1872 
was 529,137. 

The following statements give the statistics of the census of 1872 asfffar as 
they can be ascertained, owing -to the census report not 
having been completed up to the present time. There are 
79,645 enclosures in the district, of which 5,247 lx;long to Muhammadans : nearly 


Census of 1872 . 


^ In this district only those whose sole or chief occupation is agriculture hare been entered 
under that head The word ‘ zamindai* in the district is often restricted to the lambardar, or 
person who eUgagea for the Gorernraent revenue. Hence the total number of zomiad&rs does 
not represent the numbers entered in the record of rights. 
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16,000 enclosures, or one-fifth, are to be found in the Bdth Farganah. The 
houses number 121,011, of which 19,891 are built with skilled labour, and 
following tliese are nearlj all to be found in the north-eastern part of the district. 
The table gives the eex, age, religion, and occupation of the inhabitants of each 
fiscal subdivision : — 


Parganah. 

HINDUS. 

Muhammadans and 

OTUKKS. 

Total males. 

eo 

V 

73 

a 

.. ^ 

Landowners. 

Agriculturists. 

Non-agriculturists. 

Males. 

Females, 

Males. 

Females. 

Under 15 years. 

S 

•o 

◄ 

lA 

A. 

•a 

a 

U 

Adalts. 

Under 15 years. 

Adults. 

i 

o 

k* 

iQ 

•a 

P 

Adults. 

Hamirpur ... 

5,481 

11,209 

4,838 

9,609 

372 

779 

338 

776 

17,841 

15,560 

3,092 

10,667 

19,742 

Sumerpur ... 

10,817 

20,491 

9,271 

18,675 

615 

936 

418 



29,228 

7,167 

27,017 

27,203 

Jaitpur 

6,59? 

9,344 

4,786 

9,021 

143 

267 

123 

265 

15,340 

11,185 

69S 

13,421 

15,512 

JaltHpur 

14,679 

27,178 

12,493 

25,009 

740 

l,3S9 

670 

1,296 

43,886 

30,170 

1,805 

30,579 

44,972 

H/laiidha 

7,926 

15,311 

6,883 

13,857 

1,631 

3,310 

1,353 

2,619 

27,078 

24,742 

1,692 

25,195 

24,933 

RAth 

17,262 

31,292 

14,795 

31,603 

1,390 

2,307 

1,195 

2,756 

63,251 

50,248 

13,904 

20,727 

61,803 

Paiiwdri 

17, 2M 

29,357 

14,442 

28,932 

817 

J,478 

733 

1,407 

48,860 

45,511 

1,567 

38,801 


Hahoba 

12,822 

23,320 

10,900 

21,124 

703 

1,324 

659 

1,311 

38,169 

33,994 

1,745 

28,720 

41,093 

District Total, 

91,693 

107,502 

78,414 

157,730 

6,211 

10,790 

5,495 

11,302 

270,190 

252, Pll 

31,570 

207,030 

289.93 L 


The house and enclosure statistics for the jcar 1872 are as follows 


Farganah. 

Enclosure occupied by 

Houses built by 

Hindus. 

Mu sal- 
mans. 

Total. 

Skilled 

labour. 

Unskilled 

labour. 

Total. 

Hamirpur ••• 

sas 

4 , 76 a 

396 

6,156 

1,363 

6,699 

7,262 

Sumerpur ... 

taa 

8,857 

430 

9,287 

1,697 

1 1,730 V 

13,427 

Jaitpur ••• 

f«a 

4 , 4 H 3 

166 

4,649 

346 

6,279 

6,625 

Jalalpur ••• 

aaa 

11,677 

694 

12,271 

4,191 

14,965 

19,156 

Maudha 


6.440 

786 

7,226 

i ,< 91 


12.066 

Bath «* * ••• 

tea 

14,573 

1,387 

15,960 

6,260 

17,881 

24,141 

Panw^ri 


13,971 

762 

14,723 

2,883 

19,269 

22,162 

Idaho ha 


9,788 

636 

10,374 

2,060 

14,142 

16,202 

District Total 

aaa 

74,398 

6,247 

79,646 

19,891 

110,120 

121,011 


The caste or religion of the inhabitants is as follows ; — Hindds, 493,877, or 93*6 
per cent., and Musalmdns, 33,658, or 6*4 per cent. Of the 
Hindds, the Brahmans number 58,637, or 11*1 per cent ; the 
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Ksbatriyas, 43,092, or 8*1 per cent.; those called Vaisyas, as belonging to the 
trading classes, 19,147, or 3*7 per cent.; and those popularly ranked as Sudras, 
373,001, or 70*7 per cent. 

The following are the principal subdivisions and nun^bers of the leading 
Kshatriya clans in the district ; — (1 ) Bais (17,864), who are 
found almost entirely in Parganahs Eamirpur, Sumerpur, 
Maudha, Jalalpur, and Mahoba. They say that their ancestors came from 
Ddndia Khera in Oudh, either directly or after having settled in some inter- 
mediate place. They appear to have arrived in this district in compact bodies. 
Thus, there are eight Bais villages near Kabrai, twelve near Sumerpur, twenty 
near Bidhokhar, all claiming a common ancestor, though each arrived under 
separate leaders. (2) The Dikhits number 4,382, and are found in Sumerpur, 
but chiefly in Maudha. They claim descent from a leader who married the 
daughter of Hamir Deo, Karehuli, the founder of Hamirpur, and received the 
twenty-four villages as dowry which the Dikhits now occupy. (3) The Parihdrs 
(3,689) of Rath alone claim to be genuine. They say that the other Parihdrs 
are descendants of the offspring of thirteen illegal marriages contracted by the 
Parihdr leader Jhajar Singh. They hold twelve villages on tlxe Hamirpur side 
of the Dhas&n and twelve villages on tlie opposite side. (4) The Gautams 
(2,694) are found almost exclusively in Parganahs Sumerpur and Jaldlpur. 
(5) The three classes of Gaur Thakdrs (2,505) — Bhat, Bahman, and Chamar — 
exist, but they are nearly all Bhat-Gaurs in this district., (6) PaM'drs or 
Panwirs (1,559) are said to intermarry only with Bundolds and Dundheras. 
(7) Ban&phars (826), reputed descendants of Alha and Udal, the heroes of tlie 
Cliandel-Chaulian warj are found principally in Jalalpur and Mahoba. (8) 
Raghubansis (824) are found almost entirely in Parganahs Maudha and Jaldl- 
pur. (9) The Bundelds number only 612, and are confined to Mahoba, Panwdri, 
and Jaitpur. (10) The Chandels (548) are chiefly in Mahoba, Hamirpur, and 
Maudha, where many embraced Islam. (11) Nandwanis (521) occur only in 
Maudha and Mahoba. (12, Kacbhwahas (504) are found throughout the dis- 
trict, but (1,3) Kar^ulis (486) almost entirely in Hamirpur, Sumerpur, and 
Jaldlpur. ^{14) Gahdrwars (475) occupy four villages in Sumerpur. They state 
that their ancestors, being expelled from the service of the Dehli ruler, came and 
married a daughter of the Bais of Sumerpur. (15) The Mauhdrs (44Q) and 
Bagris (381) of Mahoba claim to be descended from the Chauhans, and to have 
been separated on account of some breach of caste rules. (17) Sombansis 
(438) have five villages in Rdth, and (18) SengRrs (435), (19) Chauhdns (412), 
(20) Rathor (250), and (21) Pdiks (158) are scattered over the entire district. 
(22) Bisens (287) occupy Sumerpur and Maudha, (23) Jaiwdrs (282) Panwdri, 
and (24) Ehdgars (220) Rd^. (25) The Dnndherfs (158) are found only in 
B&th^ Hwoba, Panwdzi, and Jaitpur, and intermarry only with Bundelds and 
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Pawara. (26) The Hards (113) are found in Jaldlpur; (27) Gahlots (107) all 
through the distriotj (28) Unai (85) only in Mahoha and Panwdri; (29) Bha- 
dauriya (67) throughout the district ; (30) Tomar (65) in every Parganah ; (31) 
Haihai or Haihayabansi (63) only .in Parganah Mahoha. Tlierc are more than 
thirty-one other clans numbering less than fifty souls, but all of them more 
or less having some little pretensions to the name of Rajput; they number 
1,661. 

Tlie percentage to the population of the castes and trades entered as Siidras 

are: — Kayath, 1*5; Kalar, *8; Lodhi, ll'l; Kunni, *7 ; 
.ow castes. 5.9 . Dauwii, Ghosi, 

5‘5 ; Garariya, 1'8 ; Uhat, Jasaundhi, 0'7 ; Gosain, Joshi, 0*6 ; Bhui*|i, 0‘7 ; Tamoli, 
Barai, 0‘5 ; Teli, 2*2 ; Sonar, Tbathcra, 1*2; Luhar, Barhai, 2*3; Chhipi, Darzi, 
0*7 ; Patawa, 0*1 ; Kahar, Dln'inar, 2*1 ; Nai, Ban', 2*3 ; Kewat, 1*7 ; Khangdr, 
2*1 ; Arakh, 0*4 ; Kori,. Kasliti, Bungar, 5*2; Dhobi, 1*4; Kumhar, Chungar, 
Sunkar, 2*7; Khatik, 0*3 ; Ghamar, 12*9; Kanr(n*a, 0*3, and Baser, 2*7. Under 
the head of IChanabadosh, 0*1, are included Beriya, Beldar, Kanjar, Nat, Kaji- 
riya, Brajbasi, and Khuiiklmniya. Other e.-istes not enunua*ated above number 
0*2, among whom are Lakliera, (Jhurihar, Maniliar, Chikwa, Jat, Jaga, Kirdr, 
Sunariya, Dhanuk, Gnjai*, (Jhhi'pa or Rangrez. 

Tlie Brahmans of tlie nortlairn Parganahs (Hamirpur, Sunu'rpur, Maudha, and 
Jalalpur) belong chiefly to the Kanaujia division, while 
thosoof the southern I’arganahs (Raih, Mahoha, Panwari, 
and Jaitpur) belong to the Jajhotia division of tin; caste. Except a very few who 
act as Purohits, and Pandits, or keep Baniyas’ shops, or carry grain, iron, &c., they 
are all agriculturists, whence they have sunk in public estimation. The census 
of Rajputs has been very minute, owing to investigations for the ptirjiose of as- 
certaining what classes ant addictetl to intiintieido. Of (lics(!, boAV(>ver, uidy three 
are now proclaimed, vh., the Parihar, Chaubaii, ami Bais in eighteen villages ; 
of these the Parihars (at least those proclaimed) are by far the most addicted 
to Bie practice. The most remarkable classes in the district are Bie Chandels 

and Bundclas (sec Maho«a, Bundelkhand.) With 
respect to the Bundclas, a peculiar custom existirig amongst 
them may be noticed here (the prevalence of Avhich, however, oxcej)t amongst the 
highest classes, maybe doubted), t’iz., tliat the mother does not suckle her off- 
spring, which is made over to a female of the Ahlr caste, the subdivision of wliich 
is called Dauwa (probably from the same root as “ rfdi”). The close connection 
between Bundela Thakurs and Dauwa Ahfrs confirms tliis. 

The Vaisyas or Baniyas of this district are in no Avay peculiar: they belong 
Mariraria. chiefly to the Agarwala branch. The Marwarfs, who 

almost without exception claim to be Brahmans, are very 
remarkable for their money-making qualities. Their pursuits naturally make 


Bmhniaiis. 


Dauwds, &c. 
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them disliked, though they number so few. Probably men, women, and children 
all told they do not exceed 200. It is strange that no one ever heard of a 
good Marwari ; yet a poor man among them is equally unknown, and almost 
all are wealthy. They seem to be destitute of a single goojl quality, and from 
their always being in the courts one sees more of them than of any other 
caste. This class has acquired a considerable portion of the district and bids 
fair to acquire much more, in what manner many a ruined man can tell, and 
the rapid acquisition of wealth and the civil court retunis sufficiently will ex- 
plain. Tliough resident in this district they occasionally visit their homes' in 
Marwar. Amongst tlio Sndras the Dhiinars and Khangars are to be noted ; 
the fonner correspond and probably belong to the Kahiir caste (;Iscwhcre, but 
the W'ord is j)erha]Tis peculiar, proliably being a corruption of the Sanskrit dJiivara 
(fisherman). Hero they are finmd ojdy in the south of the district, and IiA'e 
by fishing and cultivation, chiefly of the sitir/hdra (or water-nut), which grows 
abundantly in the lakes and tanks. The Kliangars were formerly the chanki- 
dars of the district, but latterly other castes have been adinitti'd. The chauki- 
dilrs used to bear a bad charficter for theft and burglary, AA'hich still clings to 
them, and in the three or four villages where tlusy are still zamindars they keep 
up their bad name ; but as chaukidars they an^, as a rule, a fine intelligent 
set of men, and form exccJlcnt material lor a good police. Indeed, in their 
present subordinate capacity they are the real police. In Pai’ganah Jaitpur 
the chaukidars are generally of the Basov caste, called elsewhere Bhangis and 
Mehtars. Of the less numerous castes the Bhats and Gosains receiA’’ed their 
villages from some one or other of the Bmuhild llajas. The Khangars w'ouW 
seem to have acquired possession in the first place by force or by fiiA’our of tho 
ruler, for there is a tradition that a Khangar held Mahoba as a deputy of some 
Musalmdn goA'emor. 

Tlte Musalmans are remarkable as being descendants of converted Hindus, 

,, , and almost all these zamindArs were Tliakurs before their 

Musalmana. . i . n . . i . 

conversion, and tlieir customs and habits closely resemble 

those of their Hindii brethren. Tlie Lodhis, who hold such a large portion of 

the district, are excellent cultivators, and with few exceptions are orderly and 

apparently well-disjiosed. But they ai’o grossly ignorant and are wanting in spirit j 

they fall much more easily than the Brahmans or Tliakurs (who are eqji^lly as 

ignorant as they) a prey to the money-lenders, whether Marwaris, Baniyas, 

Brahmans, or Tliakurs. As a rule, they are quite in the power of the patwAri (or 

village accountant) of their village, and tlie latter, if thwarted, easily ruins the 

village either by an alliaucc w-ith tho money-lender or by false accounts. They make 

but little use of the means of improving themselves afforded by A'illage schools. 

The question as to whence these castes came is so obscure and general that it 

can hardly be touched upon hero. The Lodliis,- for example, may be tho descend- 
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ants of intcmarriage between the Aryan conquerors and the aborigines, and 
certainly appear to have preceded tlie Krahinans and Thakurs in the occupation 
of this district. They seem to have no traditions as to any immigration here, 
though if they belong purely to the Aryan race, from their extensive settlements 
here, they must liave immigrated in largo bodies. The Kunaujia Brahmans 
appear to have comp from beyond the Janma, while the Jajhotias in all probability 
immigrated from beyond the Uhasaii, but the time when this influx took place is 
unknown. 


Panchayats are not in any wsiy peculiar here. Tlieir function is chiefly to 
award punishment for often imaginary breaches of caste 
rules, cases of conjugal infidelity, &c., the punishment 
consisting of a fine for the benefit of the Panehayat or caste, and till it is paid 
the delinquent is excluded from eating, drinking, and smoking with members of 
his caste. Occasionally Panchayats are held to consider a matter of caste (whether, 
e. g., a certain thing is lawful or not), and soratitirnes disputes are referred to 
Panchayats for settlement ; but as their decisions are seldom recoi'ded, and oven 
when recorded are too vague to he executed, they are seldom final. Several 
castes, such as Kahars, Korls, Nui's, Baniyas, Sonars, &<i., have Ohaudhris 
appointed by thoiuselv'cs, either with or without the sanction of the zainin- 
ddrs of the vilbagc, and in some cases (c. p., Kahars an<l cartmen) of the Collec- 
tor. These Ohaudhris are utilized chiefly for obt aining supplies for Government 
purposes. The only towns coutainuig more than 7,000 iubabitants are Bdth, 
Kharaila, and llamirpur. 

There is no sign of any cliange from agricadtiiral to urban life or vice verad. 

^ ^ There is nothing peculiar in tlie food of the wf^ilthy in this 

’ " district, the luunlter of wliom is v(*ry .small indeed, and 

each individual of Avhom ,sj)ends more or less in this resp(>ct than his neighbour. 
Tlie agriculturist who is tolerably well otf (nits wlurdt, jedr, l/djrd, ddl, and occa- 
sionally rice and vegetables, oil, gid, salt, and somctijiios inc.at. C/idjiMiis with 
vegetables and oil or gJd arc the ordinary food, of which an adult consumes from 
one ser to one and a half scr per diem, the cost of which in ordinary times does not 
exceed five or six pice. The Baniyas, Kayaths, &c., ol’ the same class of society, hut 
whose occupation is sedentary, eat much the same food, Avith the addition of .some 
spices, sugar, and milk, cooked |)erhaps with more care and costing much tlie 
sam^f The iioorer classes, among Avhom must bo nnmhercd the zamindars of 
many villages, usually eat gram and Idjrd with ddl and salt, but often nothing 
better than the lighter grains (esjiccially kodon, sarndn, and kakdn)^ and gram 
flour mixed with mahda. It has been noticed tliat the people in the south of 
the district are worse off for food than those in the north, tho country and the 
inhabitants being poorer. The quantity of food consumed per diem by tho 
loAvest classes is (where they can get it) hardly ever less than one aer, and does 


Food, &c. 
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not cost more tliau two or three pice. Tobacco is in general nse among all 
classes, females excepted, while pan is limited to those who can afford it, and 
even amongst these, excepting in towns, it is not generally used. Potatoes are 
little consumed, and garden vegetables arc not common. Native spirits are used 
almost entirely by the lower castes, especially Kahars, Chamdrs, and Basors. 
Kayaths in the towns also often drink spirits. ♦ 

The dialect spoken in this district, more, however, in the southern than in 
the northern Parganahs, is Bundclkhandi. It has 
Languiigc. apparently little traces of gr.T.mtnatical structure, and 

differs from the Hindi of the “ Pi'cm-Sagar” in the following particulars : — In 
pronunciation the diphthong ‘aV is not sounded broad, but more like, though 
different from, the in ‘daisy.’ In the oblique cases substantives have but one 
affix, ‘A:o,’ which answers all the purposes of ke, ki, aud ko. The plural' is 
either the same as the singular or ends in ‘an’ instead of — e. g., larka, larakan, 
{orlarke. Words appropriated to females end in ‘?/i’ instead of ‘cn’ or ‘f,’ — c.^., 
kahar-m for kahar-tn, tcl-nf, &c., laraka-wf for larki, and this feminine affix is 
almost always employed even where unnecessary. Lastly, there is always a 
strong tendency to use the diminutive form of nouns, even when the sense is 
not diminutive, csjxjcially when a word ends in long ‘ i,’ — e.g.,chhir{ga for chhei i, 
a goat, and not a small goat ; gav/a for gai ; pakhariga for pokhar, a pond, but 
not necessarily a small one. So much is tliis the case that j>roper names in ‘i’ 
are almost always used in the diminutive form— c. g., Girdhariya for Girdhari, 
Dibiyn for Debi, Ilazariya for Hazari. 

Tlio infinitive, as in most Hindi dialects, ends in ‘an’ instead of ‘«a,’— c. g^ 
niaran for mama. The'gcrund ends in ‘ wai ko,’ — e. g.y kancai ko for karne k->^ 
kliawai ko for khanc /.o, &c., The present participle in ‘af instead of ta, te, it, — 
e, g., maratioY mnrtn, te, ti,ja-at for jata. The ])ast participle ends in ‘o’ instead 
of ‘rt,’ — c. <7., ma?’o for mar-a, gayo for gaya. The present tense, formed from the 
present participle by conjugating it with the present of ^hona,' is not otherwise 
peculiar, excc))t iu the structure of the present i)articij»le itself mentioned above. 

The imporl'cct tense, being the prcjscnt participle conjugated with the im- 
perfect of ‘ lionn,' is doubly peculiar, the present participle itself being peculiar, 
and the imperfect of hona b(.‘ing ^ hatd instead of ‘t/ta,’ the plural being ^hatd 
for * the ;’ thus inmn marat haia, &c., ham mirat hate. The preterite follo;vs the 
peculiarity of the past participle in ending in ‘0’ instead of ‘ a,’ and is also 
peculiar in not taking the particijdo ‘ ne,'—e. g., ham maro for ham ne mara. 

The futm’o tense is peculiar, not ending in ‘^a,’ hut being the present of 
hma wdth ‘a’ jirefixcd, — e. g., mar-aham for maniriga, mar-ahai for marega, 
marahain for marenge. A long vowel is often shortened, — e. g., ^ja ahurC for 
jaunga. The vocabulary used is in some parts peculiar, as in the numerals the 
use of dui for do, gairah for igarah, tairah for terah, sorah for solah, and pan- 
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chas for pachas ; in tbc orJiiials ‘o’ is substituted for tbe final ‘a,’ as dusro for 
dusra. Tbero are otbcr differences wbicb would be beyond tbe scope of tbis 
article to notice, sucb as tbe lar^o number of words relating to common objects 
and occupations wbicb sfcm to be peculiar to tbis dialect. 

The Inspector of tbe Second or Agra Circle su])erintends tbe Educational 

• Department in tbo Hami'rpur District. Tlie charac- 
Education. -,,..1.1 111 

ter of tbe education imparted m tbe several schools 

and tbe maobinery employed does not dittbr from that in use in the Banda 
District (see Banda District, s. t>. ‘ Education') 

The Zila School teaches English, tbo Vernacular, and Persian. In tbo rest 
the Hindi language is in general use here as in the otlu'r districts of Bundel- 
kband. Tbe Zila School was opened in 18C7, tbe Tabsili School in 1855, and 
tbo Anglo-Vernacular and Aided Female Schools in 18(10-07, by Mirza Ahmad 
AH Bog, Tabsildar. The two latter classes are all sitnateil in Hlaudba, ono 
female school in each of tbe five thoks of tbe town. The Srinagar Ilalkabbandi 
School is said to have been tbe largest ajid best in the ilivision; it bad an attend- 
ance of 1 20 pu))ils, and proposals have been made to convert it and tbo Kba- 
raila School into Parganah Schools. Tliero are a few I’crsian indigenous 
schools in tbc district. The following table gives tbc more prominent educa- 
tional stati.stics of the district. In 1872 there were 1,028 Hindu males, 4 Hindu 
females, 856 Muhammadan males and t) females, who could read and write : — 
Educational Statistics of the IJawirpur District. 
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In 1850-51 there were eighty-six Hindi schools, attended by 988 pupiJa ; 
fourteen Sanskrit schools, attended by 90 pupils ; ten Persian and one Arabic 
school. The majority of tbe teachers were of tbe Kayath (or writer) caste, and 
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there was not a single school-house exclusively devoted to educational purposes 
in the district. 

Neither Christianity or the Brahrao Samaj have as yet appeared in the 
district, nor .does Muhaininadauism make any progress among the people. 
There are no institutions in the district devoted to the spread of the tenets of 
any religion. There is only one j)rinting press at Hamirpur, owned by a resi- 
dent of Agra, where common litliographic work is done in Hindi and Urdu. 


„ The post-office statistics for three years in the last 
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decade are shown in tlie following table for imperial 
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In addition to the above, the receipts in 18150-61 from siu'diK’' buiK’‘alow8 
amounted to Us. 186 and the expenditure to Its. 118 ; the receipts from service 
postage to Us. 2,776 and the cx[»ondituro to the same amount, making a total 
receipts of Us. 8,518 

There are nine imperial post-offices and thirteen district offices at the different 
police-stations in the Hanurjuir District. The following tables give the num- 
ber of letters, newspapers, parcels, and books received and despatched during 
1861-62, 1865-66, and 1870-71 
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The post-offices are Hamirpur, Kur4ra, Sumerpur, Islampur, Maudlia, Sirsdla, 
Muskara, Jaldlptu*, Kharaila, Chandaut, Biwar, Bdth, Majhgawan, Mahoba, 
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Srinagar, Kabrai, Kulpahdr, Fanw&ri, Kashipur, and Ajndr. Tho district 
post-offices are supported from the district post-office cess (dak&na). 

In 1871 the chaukiddrs (or village watchmen) numbered 1,953, including 
^ 544 messengers (khabar-rasdn), or one to every 242 

inhabitants. Their cost is met by a payment in cash 
averaging Rs. 2-6-3*per mensem each. The regular police enrolled under Act V. 
of 1861 numbered, in 1871, 534 men of all grades, and cost Rs. 80,586, of 
which Rs. 74,214 were paid from imperial funds. Proportion of police to area, 
one to 4’28 square miles ; to total population, one to every 975 inhabitants. 
In 1871 there were seven cases of murder, eleven of robbery, four of dacoity, 288 
of burglary, and 1,668 of theft, including attempts ; property to tho value of 
Rs. 1 2,554 was stolen, and Rs. (>,452 worth Avas recovered. Of 2,352 cases cog- 
nizable by the police, 1,345 were enquired into, and 680 wei’c prosecuted to con- 
viction ; and of 1,250 persons tried, 1,088 were convicted. Tho quartering of extra 
police in the notorious village of Kabrai has had a good effect in putting down 
the robberies on the Banda and Naugaon lioad. Tliere are 6rst-class police 
stations at Ajndr, Sumerpur, Maskhara, Rath, Kalpahiir, Mahoba, Maudha, 
Hamirpur, Jariya, Panw&ri, and Jalaljjnr ; second-class stations at Kurara, 
Lalpura, Chandaut, Biwar, Kharaila, MajhguAvan, Kashij)ur, Kabrai, Srinagar, 
and Sir.'^dla ; and outposts at Pithaura, Kaitha, Jaiti)nr, and Knnahta. 

There is but one jail in tlie district, the statistics of which are as follows : — 
The average number of prisoners in jail in 1850 was 
400, in 1860 was 72, and in 1870 was 129. The ratio 
per cent, of this average number to the population, as shown in the census of 
1865 (520,941), Avas in 1850, 076 ; in 1860, *013; in 1870, *024. Tho number 
of prisoners admitted in 1860 Avas 650, and in 1870 Avas 653, of AA'hom 65 wore 
females. The number of persons discharged in 1870 Avas 481. In 1870 there 
were 231 admisssions into hospital, giving a ratio of admissions to average 
strength of 179*08 ; six prisoners died, or 4*65 of the average strength. The cost 
per prisoner per annum in 1870 was for rations, Rs. 18-14-7 ; clothing, Rs. 2-8-0; 
fixed establishment, Rs. 15-8-8 ; contingent guards, Rs. 5-14-9 ; police guard, 
Rs. 4-8-2, and additions and repairs, Rs. 8-5-3, — or a total of Bs. 55-11-8. Tho 
total manufactures during tho same year amounted to Rs. 1,059-5-0, and the 
average earnings of each prisoner to Rs. 8-3-4. In 1870 the Muhammadan pri- 
soners* numbered 100 and the Hindu 331. There were 16 prisoners under 16 
years of age, '387 between 16 and 40, 219 bctAA’cen 40 and 60, and 24 above 60. 
The occupations of the majority of the male prisoners Avore agriculturists, 170 ; 
labourers, 126; professional, 95 ; and men of independent property, 92. 

The early settlements of Bundelkhand have already been noticed in the 
introduction to this volume. The district for the first 
settlement) or that of 1805-06 A. D. (1213 fa$U)y with 


Fiscal history. 
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other portions of the newly-acquired trans-Jamna territories, was under the 
manaiO^cmcnt of Ciiptain Kaillie, the Agent to the Governor-General, and (where 
possible without the intervention of the military) under Mr. J. Erskine, the first 
Collector of the now district. To the latter officer instructions for the settle- 
ment of that year were issued. The district, however, was so overman with free- 
booters and the predatory bands of the leaders Paras Earn, Gopal Singh, and the 
Dauw&s tliat the revenue was collected avith much difficulty and much of it had 
to be remitted. To such a pitch ha<l things proceeded that it was no uncommon 
practice of thi'se robbers to swoop down from their hills and collect the revenue 
from the British villages and grant a receipt for the payment, and when a force 
was s(mt against them they < ither showed fight, or where prudential motives 
influenced them, melted away, to meet together again at some aj)pointed place 
of rendezvous. 


With such people to deal with, and with the country in such a state, Mr. Ers- 
kine foiuul some diflicidty in preparing for the second 
Second scttlcinont. . /• .» tt ii 

settlement from 1214 to 1210 jam. He commenced by 

making inquiries through the Kanungoes, Patwaris, and Tahsildars concerning 
the past settlements of each individual village, and oji this, with his personal 
inspection where possible, ho madi! the assessments. These were comphjted in 
1807 and a[>pear to have b(.'cn very fair, |>erhaps somewhat heavy compara- 
tively speaking on the eastern parganahs ; but up to that time Gopal Singh 
and his followers held moi’o de facto possession of the western parganahs than 
any British force, lleniissions were gi’anted on this account in 1214 fasU. In 
the following year remissions were claimed and allowed on account of had- 
storms and drought, and it was not until 121() fanU that a really favourable 
year occurred in Avhieh the n'venue was j)aid up without a balance. 

The third settlement was made for throe years, 1217 to 12H) yWf (1809-10 to 
Mr. 'Wauchopc's settle- i"! 2 A. D.), by Mr. John Wauchope, who succeeded 

Mr. Erskine in December, 1808. lie raised the assess- 
ment of the western })arganahs forty per cent., which he justified by saying that 
“ these parganahs had formerly been the scene of uninterrupted devastation or 
prt'datory warfare, while lately the cultivation had greatly increased.” Mr. Allen 
thinks that a great deal of this eidianccment was duo to the intrigues of two 
rival claimants to the Ka^n^ngoship of Pauwuri. The land-revenue^ of the 
eastern parganahs was not in the gross much raised, and many inequalities in 
the assessment were corrected. In the first year there w’as a defidency of rain, 
but the other two years were favourable. 

The attention of the authorities M'as now directed to inquiries into revenue- 
free holdings, with Avhich the countiy appeared to be overrun. Mr. Wauchope 
was succeeded by Mr. Marjoribanks in May, 1811, wffio was followed by Mr. 
Moore in April, 1811, and in October of the same year by Mr. Scott Waring 
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wlio continued Mr. Wauchope’s assessment with some trifling changes for a 
second period of three years, — namely, 1812-13 to 1815-16 A.D. 

The Collector in his report on this assessment states that the province W'as 

. . , belter cultivated at a former period, two-thirds of the 

Mr. Wauchope’a report. , i , . . mi 

arable land being now only under cultivation, llie 

waste-land comprise*d one-third of the area of the district, while the progress 
of cultivation and population wa.s most unequal in different parts of the dis- 
trict. The incidence of the revenue was only one rupee per h^ha, though 
cotton was exported in largo quantities to Mirzapnr and al was also exported 
for dyeing. There was, however, little sugar cultivation, owing to the indigence 
of the proprietary body and the general absence of wells and other means of 
irrigation. The soil was too loose and the water at too great a depth to admit 
of the construction of wells. The crops, though produced wdth less artificial 
■watering than in the Dual), ivere entirely depondent upon the rains. Owing 
to their indebtedness the landlords were frequently supported by advances 
(takkavi). These, added to tho infinitesimal subdivision of the proprietary right 
in tho very largo number of estates held by cultivating proprietary bodies, 
were the causes given for tho decrease in the estimated revenues derivable from 
the Bnndclkhaud districts. Tho following statement shows tho method em- 
ployed in assessing tho revenue, and tho estimates then given of the cost of 
production per hiffha of the principal crops ’ : — 



Daring the six years of Mr. Wauchopc’s assessment the people in the 
eastern parganahs were in a flourishing condition, and even in Rdth some- 
what unproved ; but in Panw4ri they were so impoverished that balances 


^ Much information regarding the ecrlier settlements of Bundelkhand is contained in the 
Bevenue Becords, North-Western Prorinces, IS16-20, published in Calcutta in I8SS. 
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yearly accrued. It is reported that many persons died from starvation during 
1813-15 A.D. in Panwari. 

Li this state of atfairs Mr. Scott Waring undertook the fifth settlement, 
Mr. Waring’B settle- 1815-10 to 1819-20. He found Ji*anwari poor and 
went. other parganahs rich, and increased the 

Government demand in the eastern parganahs quite 46 jfor cent, and in the 
western parganahs 21 per cent., exclusive of the assessment of resumed vil-- 
lagos. After Mr. Waring had made this settlement ho remained in charge 
for only two years, being relieved by Mr. Littledale in January, 1818, who 
was succeeded by Mr. Forde in October of the same year. 

At the time of settlement the Board of Commissioners were apprehensive 
that the assessment was excessive, but as Mr. Warijig ably and strongly 
defended his proposals they were allowed to stand. Mr. Forde addressed the 
Board in September, 1819, giving his opinion that the district was over- 
assessed. He writes ; — “ On forming the settlement, the number of estates 

made over to farmers amounted to 178, and it is natural 
Mr. Forde s opiniou. conclude that, if the terms oll'cred to the zarnindars 

had been such as would have enabled them to pay the proposed assessment, 
so groat a number of proprietors would not have refused to enter into engage- 
ments, as by such refusal they lost all prospects of having their estates restored 
to them until the expiration of , the fadi year 1227, and until which period 
they must bo content to be considered as ryots. A more eonvineing argument, 
in favour of this assertion cannot bo adduced than by referring to the sales 
which have taken place both at public auction, for the recovery of the arroaii> 
of revenue to Government, and also by private sale. The total number of 
estates in this district amounts to 815, and during the years 1223, 1224, 
and 1225 (1814-15 to 1817-18 A.U.), thirty-nine estates were sold at public 
auction, the annual laud-revenue of which amounted to Rs. 77,099, and tho 
price at which they were sold only amounted to Rs. 29,780, affording the land- 
holders a sum exceeding in a trifling degree one-third of their yearly jawta. 
The number of estates sold by private sale amounted to one hundred.” 

Mr. Forde was, however, six months afterwards, relieved by Mr. Valpy, 

, who was, entrusted with tho next settlement, from 
Mr. Valpy a setilement. 1232, of the resigned and farmed estatdia He 

differed in opinion from Mr. Forde, the native authorities, and tjie Board of 
Commissioners, all of Avhom thought considerable romis.sions Avero required. 
Mr. Valpy considered, and strenuously supported his opinion, that not only 
was no decrease requisite, but that in some cases an increase ought to be 
demanded. Mr. Allen considers Mr. Valpy to haA’e errt-tl “in supposing 
that fifteen per cent, deduced from tho highest gross rental is sufficient.” Mr. 


^ Board's Kecords, 1st Septeinbi-r, i819 : Set. Uep., 1., 881. 
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Valpy spared no labour to get tlie highest possible rental; ho encouraged com- 
munications, even from ousted patwdria and from subordinate native revenue 
officers who were candidates for new appointments consequent on the creation 
of a new tahsildari, and wlio, to use Mr. Valpy’s own words, “were anxious 
to bring tliemselves to notice.” This settlement was for the most ’part merely 
a continuation of the expiring one, without increase or diminution. In many 
cases the zamfnclArs who in 12251 refused were now persuaded to come forward 
and agree to what they had previously objected to, but otherwise there was very 
little change. Shortly after the completion of the settlement Mr. Valpy was 
relieved by Mr. Charles Tucker, who remained hero less than a year, and as 
that year (1228) was a favourable one, he collected the revenue and gave the 
sanction of his high name and character to the fairness of the assessment. 

After Mr. Tucker came Mr. Cathcart, who remained here three ye.ars and 
made the collections for 1229, 1230, and 1231, in which vtears the arrears were 
considerable, and every year greater than the preceding one. Mr. Cathcart 
was relieved by Mr. Valpy, who l‘or the second time; took charge of this dis- 
trict, in January, 1825, and in the succeeding cold weather — that is, in 
1825-26 — was again entrusted with the settlement of the resigned estates and 
lapsed farms. In some estates Mr. Valpy was now forced to great remis- 
sion, for he could get no offers ; but in by far the m.ajority of cases the old 
assessment was preserved. Ho acted on the opinion ex|)ressod by him five 
years before, although the balan<^(?s in 1232 (the last year of the previous set- 
tlement), when he himself wiis Collector, were very heavy. Balances occurred 
every year of this settlenumt, though every sort of mc'ans were resorted to for 
the collection of the revenue. It was common to stop the salaries of the 
tahsildsirs, and even of some of the clerks anil messengers of the parganahs. 
In 1829 it was publicly reported that it wa.s not infrequent in the jJi’Cvious 
years for some tahsildari ostablislirnents to be in arrears for the long period 
of from six to ten or twelve months. A large number of watchmen and 
bailiffs were entertained every year, the greater niunber of the clerks of the 
headquarters station werer deputed to take charge of certain villages, and still 
the balances increased j'early. At last the year 1237 proved most calamitous, 
particularly in the eastern parganahs, and the balances in them and in Rath 
were ve^ heavy. In Sumerpur Parganah they were about twenty per cent, of 
the demand. Meanwhile the new settlement was made of the resigned estates, 
which amounted to far more than half the whole nuuibor. At this settlement 
the relief given was large, but it was not judiciously distributed or apparently 
on any regular system. The Collector (Mr. Cathcart) had very little to say 
upon the subject, the Commissioner (Mr. Ainslie) giving to some villages very- 
large present deductions, while to others, which were perhaps nearly as heavily 
assessed, nothing was allowed. During this settlement the dreadful year of 
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1241 occurred. After this, from 1243 fasU, Mr. Pidcock settled the resigned 
estates, which were very numerous, notwithstanding the reductions given by 
Mr. Commissioner Ainslic in 1238. 

The injury done to this district by tlie <lrought of 1241 (1833-34) has been 
Drought of i‘24i ( 1833-34 described by Mr. Pidcock in several letters. He writes 

thus : — ' 


“ The season of 1241 fasli was one of unparalleled distress to the people of 
this district and of loss to Government. Tlio miseries of famine, pijstilence, 
and exile, which denuded this district of nearly one-half of its population, are 
too well known to the world to require recapitulation here. But it is not 
equally well known that, in addition to all this, the avarice and corruption of 
the native officers of this district were employed in frustrating the charitable 
intentions of Government, and of hoarding for themselves wealth gathered 
from the wretched j5ittances devoted by humanity to the sustenance of the 
victims of hunger and disease.” Mr. Pidcock reported that, although a very 
large portion of the balance of 1241 was suspended by Govomment, by far the 
greater portion was collected and embezzled by the native? Government officers, 
several of whom were convicted and imprisoned. Mr. Pidcock went to Eng- 
land shortly after the completion of his settlement, and in the succeeding four 
or five months there were as many acting Collectors, till April, 1837, when Mr. 
Lean took charge ; ho within a twelvemonth was succeeded by Mr. Taunton, 
who found the district suffering from the extraordinary deficiency of rain which 
prevailed through the North-Western Provinces in 1837. 

Although in other districts the season of 1245 (1837-38) w^as considerably 
more disastrous than that of 1241, in this district the drought was less felt 
than that of 1241, and the bahinccs were less heavy. The year 124G was very 
favourable and the l)ahinees were comparatively small ; but in no year was the 
whole revenue realized. Tiio famine of 1833-34 was felt most severelv in tlio 
W'cstern parganahs, while that of 1837-38 visited those in the east. “ By the 
former, thirty-five villages were totally destroyed in Jalalpur, and by botli, 
seventy-two in Kalpi andllamirpur wore laid waste and loft without an inhabi- 
tant.” Cousid(?ral)lo remissions were allowed in both years under the direction 
of the Commissioner of Allahal'ad, and relief works were opened throughout 
the eastern i>arganahs, Avhieh lasted more or less until the autumn^crops of 
1838 were gathered in. Famine coming in the wake of excessive assessments 
ground the people down to strch a dcgrt'c that Bundelkhand, formerly reputed 
as a wealthy country, became known as the chosen homo of stiicken poverty. 

The existing settlements of the district in Parganahs Sumerpur, Maudha, 


Exiatiiig settlcuicnts. 


Hath, Panwari, and Kharka, were made by Mr. 0. Allen 
in 1842. Mr. W. Muir (now Sir W. Muir) made the 


Bottlemcats of Parganahs Ham'npur, Kalpi, Jalalpur, Kharaila, and Kuhoh, 
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then ill the Ilamirpur District., in the same year; and Mr. G. H. Freeling made 
the settlement of Mahoha in 1855-6. Mr. Allen’s assessment resulted in a 
decrease of thirty-one percent., exclusive of a revenue of Rs. 37,434 derived from 
resumed villages, or a totg,l reduction of Rs. 3,42,494 on the highest revenue of 
the third settlement^ 1223 to 1237 fasli. The total sitm assessed on his five 
parganahs, or Rs. 6,71,833, was not reached either until ten years had elapsed, 
the increase from the initial revenue of 1842-44 being paid in yearly increments 
spread over tliat period. Mr. Allen’s assessment resulted in a decrease of thirty- 
one per cent., exclusive of a revenue of Rs. 37,434 derived from resumed villages, 
or a total reduction of Rs. 3,42,494 per annum on Messrs. W aring and Pidcock’s 
assessment. His reasons for this radical revision were that the revenue of the 
previous settlements had been in reality paid from the capital of the landlords, 
and the sums realised were not to bo taken as the result of fair taxation ; again, 
the abolition of the Kaitba cantonment had nanoved a large and certain market 
for the surplus produce of the district, and owing to the tr,an(piillity reigning 
in Riindelkhand, the Native States had become cxj)orters of foo<l grains instead 
of importers; that these causes, working with the withdrawal of the East India 
Company’s investment in cotton from Kalpi, had seriously diminished the resources 
of the district and entirely precluded any attempt to keep up the }>rcviously 
existing high rate of assessment. Tnc incidence of the land-reveiiuo fell from 
Re, 1-15-3 on the cultivated area to Re. 1-10-1, and from Re. 1-4-6 on the 
culturablo area to Re. 1-1-2. Similarly, Sir. W. Muir drew attention to the state 
of tlie parganahs in the Kalpi subdivision, and strongly recommended reductions 
in the Government demand in each. Numbers of estates had fallen into the 
hands of Government in default of jmrehasers, and land in general had no value, 
except in the few favoured places where an indiscriminate abatement had taken 
place. 

The final result of Mr. Allen’s settlement gave for Khai'ka (now in Pargaiiah 
Rath), Rs. 27,702; Maudha, Rs. 1,37,960; Panwuri, Rs. 1,83,350; Rath, 
Rs. 1,82,464, and Sumerpur, Rs. 1,40,348, — or a total of Rs. 6,71,833, against 
an average collection for the ])rcccding eleven years of Rs. 6,59,616, and an 
average nominal land-revenue for the preceding five years of Rs. 7,81,286. In 
the HamirpurParganah the assessment amounted to Rs.71,152, as compared with 
a former revenue of Rs. 77,600, and in Jalulpur the new land-revenue was 
fixed al Rs. 2,49,958, as compared with a previous as.sossment of Rs. 2,75,800. 
The settlements made by Mr. Allen and Sir. W. Muir lapsed in 1872, and pre- 
parations for a revision have been commenced. The assessment of 1842 is 
held to have been a fair one, and under it most of the inequalities of the former 
settlements have been removed. There have been few serious balances of late 
years, though the transfers of proprietary right have on the whole been more 
numerous and extensive than is ordinarily seen in the districts of these provinces. 
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The total area of the district, according to the most recent returns, gives 
1,464,641 acres, of which 1,123,729 acres arc cultnrable and 340,912 are 
barren. Of the culturahle area 763,783 acres arc cultivated. The land-revenue 
falls on the total area at the rate of 11 annas 10, pic per acre; on the total 
culturahle area at 15 annas 2 pie nearly, and on the total' area cultivated at 
Re. 1-6-9. The following statement gives the official retnvns for the ten years 
1860-61 to 1869-70 of the demand, collections, and balances on account of land- 
revenue in this district: — 





• 

PAUTlClir-ARB OF BAT.ANCK. 

1 e 

Year. 

Demands. 

Collections. 

Balance. 

•it 

*3 

.2^ 

f .2 
c 

C! 
t— 1 

Rent. 

*3 
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Q 
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1 

Irrecoverable. 1 

I 

i 

Nominal. 

Percentage of balanc 
demand. 


lis. 

Ks. 


lls. 

Bs. 

lls. 

93 


1850-01 


10 , 7 - 5,065 

47/>16 

14,4 49 

29,233 

2,143 

1,191 

4-19 

IS61-S2 

11 , 09,300 

10,92 897 

16,109 

3 089 

1 I,h89 

290 

1,141 

1-47 

le 62 -( i 3 

10,09 003 


10 422 

2 , 01)7 

6,401 

1,403 
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•0.3 

1803-04 

11 , 01,109 

li»,S3,242 

12,927 

223 

7,844 
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1 ^ 64-65 

10 09,394 

1 ( 1 , 56.820 
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2,281 

9,395 


828 

1-17 
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10 74,985 

10,74,838 
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2 

•»« 

• •t 

145 

•01 

1866-67 
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... 
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•01 

1867-68 
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10 83,5" 9 
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1 ••• 

• •• 

•• 

2*^0 

•02 

1868-69 

l(),8»,r9l 

10 , 10,801 
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17,^195 

55,Ih8 


7 

6-74 

1809-70 

) 0,84.1 31 

10,83,920 
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... 

... 

• •• 
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•02 


The total land-revonne' (hmiand for 1870-71 was Rs. 10,84,103, of which 
Rs. 10,83,327 woro colh:ctcd, leaving a balance of Rs. 776; of this b.alance 
Rs. 432 were in train of liquidation, leaving a nominal balance of Rs. 344. 
There were also Rs. 53,.502 outstanding at the beginning of the year, Rs. 38,31 1 
of which were collected, and Rs. 24 remitted and removed from the accounts, 
leaving a balance of Us. 15,107 on account of these old outstandings; total 
balance Rs. 15,511. 

At the time of the conquest of this district there were no old farms or 

talukahs in existence, and no remarkable families living 
Old families. , . . , , . 

Within its, bouiularies. At present the only innuential 

families arc the Purihars at Malehta and Majhgawan in the Rath Parganah, 
of whom the chief arc Thakur Din and Harbans Rao respectively. But they 
seldom visit the headquarters of the district, and take no interest in anything 
beyond the affairs of their own estates. Other large landholdei's are Mnlchand 
Dube of Jalfilpur ; Sham Karan Seth of Banda ; Khem Chandw'of Imili- 
ya, in Parganah Jaldlpur ; Khem Ohand of Bidhokar, in Parganah Bmnerpur ; 
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a few other Marw&ris of less note, and the Pandas of Jaldipur. Nono of 
these are men of any mark or more than local influence. They oaro for nothing 
beyond what interests their income, and bestow most of their time in driving 
bargains as money-lenders or in looking after the economical management of 
their estates, on which they never voluntarily expend a single pice. The biblo 
showing the landowning castes of this district is too inaccurate for publica- 
tion, but at the time of acquisition the land in the district was distributed 
among the following castes: — Of the totol number of villages (918) the Lodhis 
Iwdd about 360 ; Thakurs, 320 ; Brahmans, 110 ; Musahndns, 32 ; Kurmis, 
27 ; Ahirs, 26 ; Kaclihis, 10; and eleven other castes, 33. In 1860-61 there were 
1,144 estates on the revenue-roll, and in 1870-71 there were 1,127. The number 
of registered proprietors or sharers at the first period was 24,457, and in 1870-71 
there were 28,086. The total revenue juid was Its. 11,21,165 and Its. 10,84,129 
respectively ; the average land-revenue paid by each proprietor in 1860-61 was 
Us. 46, and in 1870-71 was Its. 39, and by each estate Its. 980 and Us. 962 
respectively. 

There are few districts in these provinces whoso history will more forcibly 
Transfers of lauded pro- illustrate the evils of over-assessment, and the quiet 

ruin that can thus be brought on a 2 )eople, than that 
of the Hamirpur District. As early as 1819, Mr. Fordo, when Collector, 
broiurht to the notice of tlio Board of Commissioners fixets which showed that 
the district was over-assessed. At the settlement of 1815-16 to 1819-20, 
concluded by Mr. Waring, 178 estates had been made over to farmers on 
account of the recusancy of tho zamlndars. Of the 815 estates in the district, 
thirty-nine, with a land-revenue of Us. 77,700, wore sold by public auction and 
realised but little more than one-third of one year’s purchase, and tho number 
of estates privately transferred was estimated at one hundred.^ 

Mr. Allen in his report * mentions the poverty aj)parent throughout tho 
whole district in 1842, and the utter valuelcssncss of landed property, as in- 
disputable pi’oofs of over-assessment. Ho had endeavoured to trace the history 
of the speculators who came into the district, and through whoso competition 
and capital tho assessment had been raised and tho revenue realised. Ho 
writes of them — that Kutb-ud-diu Husain Khan of Lucknow bought from 
1817 - 18^0 1824-25 A.D. villages paying a revenue of Us. 8,000, all of which 
have been sold for arrears of revenue. Zain-ul-abdin Khan at the same time 
bought villages paying a revenue of Us. 7,000, but left tho disti’ict a pauper, 
all his villages having been sold for arrears. Dya Ibim, a banker, held in 
farm or mortgage villages paying a revenue of Us. 12,000, but all were sold 

for arrears. Mirza Mahommad Khan came from Allahabad and bought two 

. — — 

1 Set. Kecb||%./ 789 . * This refers to Parganahs Sumerpur, Maudha, Bdtb, Paowfiri, 

and Rharka. Set. Bep., II. 791. 
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villages paying a revenue of Rs. 4,0i)0, both of whicli were sold for arrears 
and bought in by Government for a nominal sum. Nunaiyat Rai, the Govern- 
ment vakil, lost most of tho villages that ho had purchased. Diwan Madan 
Singh came from Native Bundclkhand, but lost all flic foi^r villages which he 
purchased (paying a revenue of Rs. 14,000) and absconded. A European 
former (Mr. Bruce) fared no better by his farraiiig operatioiis, which wore at one 
time very extensive. 

To such a state did matters come that, in tho years immediately preceding 
the settlement under Regulation IX. of 1833, transfers 

Transfers before 1849. , /* i- • n i i 

ana sales as a means ot realizing the land-revenue were 
rarely tried from their known uselessness. The following statement gives tho 
sales effected for ton years before Mr. Allen’s settlemont in tho five parganahs 
under his charge : — 


Year. 

Villages booght by Govebn- 

MENT. 

VlLLAtlKS BOLD BV AUCTION TO 
IMUVATB INDIVIDUALS. 

Total number of villages. 

d 
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43 

1 

Number of villages. 
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► 

c 

OS 

Arrears due. 

Price. 
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0) 

bo 

.S 

k 
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Q 

ja 

B 

d 

Land-revenue. 

Arrears due. 

Price. 



Ks. 

Ks. 

Us. 


Us. 

Us. 

Us. 


Us. 

1833 


30,500 

21,489 

325 

11 

23,735 

14,759 

6,009 

22 


1834 

21 

38,000 

46,467 

105 

10 

11,2.55 

13,548 

6,40.1 

31 


1835 

■1 

3,350 

4,883 

25 

8 

7,993 

7,263 

5,622 

13 


1836 

Bl 

3,476 

q,966 

16 

1 

2,600 

732 1 

476 

4 

liy ?■ 

1837 

3 

4,550 

6,676 

16 

7 

10,650 

16,207 

2,337 

10 

15,200 

1838 

••• 
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3 

4,600 1 

8,3-3 

2,081 

3 

4,600 

1839 

4 

6,800 

6,399 

20 

19 

31,385 

66,746 

4,521 

23 

87,185 

1840 

9 

1 1,915 

7,344 

92 

5 

9,226 

2,674 

2,359 

14 

21,141 

1841 

2 

12,400 

7.262 

2 

4 

9,150 

2,342 

2,623 

6 

21,550 

1842 

3 

3,674 

1,967 

16 

8 

5,221 

4,s50 

7,015 

11 

8,598 


From tho above it will be seen that of 137 villages brought to sale within 
this period, assessed at Rs. 2,30,000, no less than sixty-one were purchased by 
Government, while the remainder, sold to other persons, realised only Rs. 39,000, 
or about one-third their revenue for one year; and only one-half the villages 
put up to sale realized even this inadequate price, the remainder, saot oven 
rising to this, were bought in by Government, or the sale was postponed in- 
definitely when no purchaser could bo found. Out of the total number of 
villages (amounting to 621) Mr. Allen found that only 139 had been preserved 
by tho descendants of those who had been in possession when the British 
entered Bundclkhund. Seventy-five villages were in the possession of Gov- 
ernment from arrears having accrued, and of these Mr. Allen, settled thirty- 
five with the old zaminddrs and twenty-nine with formers for the new settle- 
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Hient, giving Government the option of admitting the old proprietors on its 
expiration. 

Besides villages transferred by public and private sale at the last settlement, 
JaMMpur &c in,Jaldlpur there were twenty-nine villages, and in Par- 
ganah Hamirpur there were twelve villages, restored to 
their original ownersi that had been held by Government for the same reason of 
no purchasers being foimd for them. Mr. (noAv Sir William) Muir writes that 
the history of all these Government villages is nearly alike. The Government 
demand was so overwhelming that the' zaminddrs soon fell into abject poverty, 
and either parted with their estates or suffered them to be let in farm.^ In some 
cases they passed through many hands and underwent several sales, but at last 
they lost all marketable value, and as no other purchaser appeared. Government 
itself was obliged to buy them. I know not of one case among the whole in 
which such a course of events originated except in the intolerable oppression of 
extreme exaction.” 

The compulsory transfer of land under assessment by sales at public auc- 
Trangfers since the mu- ti^n since the mutiny is shown in the following list 
where the land sold was expressed in highas or acres. 
At least an equal number of sales have taken place where the land sold was 
expressed in shares in the fractional parts of a rupee or higha, without any 
spedficution of area or revenue, so that, to arrive at a correct appi’eciation of 
the number of compulsoiy transfers during the last decade, it will be necessary to 
double the numbers in each column : — 


Year. 

' 

Area in acres of land 
sold. 

Rereiiue. 

Amount realized at 
auction. 

Year. 

Area in acres of land 
sold. 

! « 

0 

B 

? 

Amount realized at 
auction. 




, 

Bs. 

Rs. 

1 

- - 

Us. 

Bs. 

1862 

••• 

447 

1,821 

4,260 

1867 

204 

292 

6,116 

1863 

••• 

6,907 

6,523 

14,016 

1868 

681 
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2,406 

1864 


2,099 

2,414 

18,316 

1869 

1,436 

1,776 

12,266 

1865 


436 

579 

3,770 

1870 

2,322 

2,077 

19,180 

1866 

tt« 

963 

867 

3,197 

1871 

1,745 

1,436 

tm 

24,027 

Total 

••• 

9,649 

12,204 

38,649 

Grand total, 

16,320 

17,911 

1,02,678 


The rate per acre during the ten years averages Rs. 6-5-1, or 
nearly 5J times the land revenue. The transfers by private contract 


5^erniH; to PargatMiu Hsmlrpur, jAl41pur, Kalpi, and Sfiack. 
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for the years 1859 to 1870, as far ai is ascertainable, have been as fol- 
lows : — 





Specified areas. 

Specified shares. 

■ Mode of transfer. 

.'!?■ .. 


N’uinber of 
transfers 

A rea in acres 
transferred. 

dumber of 
transfers. 

i 

Share traiia- 
ferred in 
fraetion.suf 
a rupee. 

Limited raortga^;e 
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BBS 
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6, 4*^0 
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lis, a. p. 
50 9 0 

Unlimited mortgage 
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1,542 

81 

9 4 7 

Deed of Bale 



298 

14,017 

496 

52 15 9 

Decree of Court 

• •• 

BBB 

144 

7,597 

380 

58 9 11 

Arrears of revenue 



8 

2,C94 

53 

45 13 10 


Total 

BBB 

750 

32,260 

1 I 

1 217 6 1 


From this it will be seen that the number of private alienations during 
the twelve years have been 2,139, and if each cstabs be represented by one 


rupee, then over 21 7 estates out of the 1,144 in the district in 18(50-61, or one-fifth 
plus 32,2G0 acres, have changed hands by private arrangement, and in addition 
about 33,000 acres by public auction, omitting the returns for 1859 to 18G1, 
which are not available. Those figures would seem to point to the existence? of 
some causes inimical to the welfare of the great mass of the j)roprietary body 
in thivS district. Doubtless bad seasons, the want of irrigation and tlie means of 
communication, with, in a few places, the spread of k&ns, may liave contributed 
in a great measure to this result ; but these arc mere conjectures, and it will be 
the task of the officers revising the settlement to lay some firm basis on which 
the small surviving remnant the ancient landowners of this district may hope 
to rebuild the ruined fortHn(?s of their houses. 

The following statement gives the official returns of transfers under 


orders of Court and by firivate arrangement for the years 18G0-Glto 1870-71 ; — 
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Succession number 
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Mortgage number of 
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Total number of 
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16 

29 
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The 1,159 estates into wliich the district is divided may bo classified as to 
Tenures their tenures as follows x-^zaminddH^ 657 ; pattiddriy 317, 
hhdi/aeJidra, 185; and in the form or incidents of these tenures 
there are no very marke’d peculiarities distinguishing them from sip^ltei^ hold- 
ings in the neighbouring districts. By zaminddH is intended lands held in 
common, the rights wherein are denoted by fractions of a rupee ; patiiddri in- 
cludes severalty of possession, combined with in some cases tho existence of 
ihdmilaty or lands common to the entire body of the proprietors. The hlid^a- 

Bhayach^ra cdidra tenures arc much more complicated, and almost all 
differ among themstdves more or l(>ss in some parti cidars. 
Tlic word hlidyacJidra means custom of the brotherhood {bhdijd), arid the gain 
and loss is distributed in such tenures according to a fixed share or to custom. 
At the settlement in 1842 it was found that the apportionment of tho Govern- 
ment demand in these tenures was framed sometimes on the cultivated area, 
sometimes on the total area, and in a few instances on tho revenue-paying area, 
or on tlie fractional share held by each proprietor. The first plan was perhaps 
the most common, and in this case the right of a new periodical adjustment of 
liabilities was theoix'tically allowed but very s('ldom practised. 

In the northern and western parganahs of the district these bluiyachdra 
communities were a oonlinuous source of administrative diflienlty in tho matter 
of collections. The brotlicrhood wore bound together by the closest ties of rela- 
tionship and common responsi bilily for the re\ enue, and were formidable from 
their numbers and influence. “ W hen one sharer, either from inability or contu- 
nia<!y, held back his quota of the land-reverm(*, it was a signal for the rest to 
follow hi? example; and it boeaine a business of serious difficulty to enforce the 
demand.” The real dcfault(!rs escaped among the? crow«l, who of course all 
shrunk back, and the result was usually the deputation of a sequestrator to col- 
lect the revenue of the estate, which thus became burdened with his salary. 
The enormous extent of many of these estates add<!d to tho evil. Tho village 
of Patardin tho Hamirpur Parganah contained fl,394 acres divided into twelve 
beris (or subdivisions), and further into fifiy-seveii thoks or pattisy belonging to 
157 sharers; each beH was converted into a separate estate at tho last s«!f,tl(;- 
ment. Goindi in Parganah JaWlpur had an area of 12,0.33 acres and 305 
share’*, and was divided into eight villages. The most remarkable of tho bhdya- 
chdra villages was Kharaila Khas, which had an .area of 18,200 acres, or 28*5 
square miles, of which only 1,090 acres were uueulturable. This vast area was 
divided into six thoksy containing each a subdivision of patlisy and. was always 
regarded'Ai^ne estate. The sharers numbered 379, and were usually assembled 
by beatings dimm on a high hill near the town. This was made into six separate 
estates at the settlement. At the time of the settlement there was one hardr (or 
standard for'^apportioning the revenue) for the whole of Kharaila Khas, which 
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was founded upon a measurement of forty years’ standing, and 'vras formed hy 
applying one rate to the cultivated area of that measurement. On the breaking 
up of the village into separate estates, the proprietors of three of the new estates 
still retained the old arrangement ; one adopted the'settlepient measurements 
and a rate assessed on the varieties of soil, and the other two were re-measured 
according to the village system, but with a rate assessed according to soil. 
This shows that, once released from the i)rcssure of the bardr, the sharers were 
quite ready to adj'ust their liabilities on ‘a more equitable basis than the old 
arrangements permitted.^ The case of these villages is not peculiar. In Par- 
ganah Jalalpur Kharaila there were eleven villages having an average area 
of 8,294 acres, and thirty-four whose average was 5,111 acres. Efforts were 
made to reduce these overgrown estates, and in the portion of the district settled 
by Mr. Allen, the beris or other recognized subdivisions were regarded as sepa- 
rate estates in all the very large villages. Islampur formed sixteen estates, and 
altogether sixteen villages were formed into sixty new estates. Similar success 
attended this measure in the Kalpi parganahs, where eleven villages famished 
seventy-one new estates in the Hamirpur Parganah alone. In carrying out 
the separation of the subdivisions of these largo bh&ymhdra holdings, it was often 
found impossible to effect such a division that all the lands of each estate should lie 

together; and in reply to Ihe objections raised on this head Sir W. Muir writes: 

“ The soils of Bnndelkhand generally extend in tracts, and it most frequently 
happens that the mar and richer soils lie in one direction while those in the 
other quarters arc poor and productive only in the best seasons. Here ifis ob- 
vious that each set of the proprietors will insist upon having a portion of the 
fertile tract, and it would be impolitic not to grant their request, because even if 
one party consented to take the bad lands, he would suffer and might break 
down in unfavouRible years. 

“ It is to be remarked likewise that the capabilities of the land are in Bun- 
delkhand entirely dependent upon the natural species of the soil. In the l>udb 
by dint of irrigation and skilful tillage, the inferior patli mi^it increase its 
fertility, but the relative capabilities of a indr and of a rdkar patii could never 
be altered; secondly, whatever might have been at first done, the arrangement 
by which the fields of one pntti are intennixed with another (khetbat) is that 
in which these villages actually exist ; it is that which was adopted by the an- 
cestors of the present occupants, and has been long and carefully obswved and 
to desire the exchange of even a few fields would be to create the greatest 
confusion and discontent. It was entirely out of the question, therefore, under 
any circumstances, to require a new partition.” 

The incidents of the bkej-harar tenure prevalent here seems in some matters 
to differ fro m that in force in Banda. In some bkaydchdra or Mej-iaror villagoe 
* See Set. Rei>.> IT., 810, 867, and Mr. Krskine under BpNPei.giiAi^f^’*^ 
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iliere is no obligation on the solvent proprietors rateably to make good the 
default of the insolvent, “ Tlie defaulter being responsible for his own balances 
in his person, and with all his property, movable and immovable, groves and 
fields; his relations, in proi)ortion to their propinquity, are then first called upon 
to pay the arrear and occupy his lands, and on default of them the other pro- 
prietors are admitted to the same privilege. The transaction may or may not 
receive the sanction of the Collector and of the superior authorities, but 
whether or no, it bears all the marks of a common transfer. In other villages 
this system is varied ; the members of the thoh pay according to their bachh 
(or allotment), and receive in return and hold in common the defaulter’s lands ; 
while in others they may pay, not according to their shares, but according to 
their pleasure, and receive a portion of the defaulter’s lands in proportion to 
their payment. These arrangements arc probably varied as the exigency 
demands, but they all bear the features of a transfer, and in no case is there 
any trace of the sharers in a thok being liable to pay the arrear of a defaulter 
without receiving his lands in return.” 

The estimated rent per acre for iati or kachhdr land is Ks. 6 to Ks. 12 ; mdr, 
R?. 4 to Rs. 7 ; kdbar, Rs. 3 to Rs. 4^ ; parua, Rs. 2^ 
bourera’ to Its. 4, and rdkar and motiy Re. 1 to Rs. 2. Tlie in- 

ferior kind of rdkar is productive only in very favourable 
rainy seasons and after having been fallow for several jears, it consequently rents 
at not more than eight annas to a rupee per acre. Rents are almost everywhere 
paid in^money, and wbere paid in kind, tlie system of batdi (or actual division 
of the crop) is resorted to. The rent law (Act X. of 1859) has had no influence 
in enhancing rents in this district. There arc very few holdings amounting to 
100 acres ; 20 to 25 acres would be considered a fair-sized farm, 16 to 18 a 
middle-sized, and 3 to 4 a 8;nall holding. It is common for from 1 5 to 20 acres 
to be cultivated by a single plough. Every one who can afford it has two pairs 
of oxen, those less well off three oxen, and the poorest only one pair of oxen for 
each plough. A holding of five acres would not be in ordinary times equivalent 
to a cash salary of Rs. 8 a month. 

The peasantry are not only in debt but hopelessly so. The lands held by 
tenants are chiefly held by tenants-at-will ; tenants with rights of occupancy are, 
however, numerous. There are at present no records to show the proportion 
that one class of tenants bean^Hi^ another ; similarly, one cannot estimate what 
proportion of the district is -held by small proprietors, who occupy and culti- 
vate their own lands without cither a zamfndar above them or a sub-holder or 
labourer under them. The minute inquiries which will no doubt be made at 
the settlement will throw light on this subject ; but owing to the total destruc- 
tion of all records during the mutiny, there is .nothing now on which to base 
any estimate 
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Tlio implements and cattle required to cultivate the amount of land a plough 
can till comprises a plough, a Imkitar plough, and one or two pairs of oxen ; all 
might be had for from Rs. 25 to Rs. 50. The number of landless, unskilled 
daylabourers in this district is, according to the returns of the present census, 
30,25(5 ; they are chiefly Chaniars. For the most part they hire themselves as 
field labourers. They are sometimes paid in money, sotneldmes in kind. Dur- 
ing the sowing and reaping seasons they get money or its equivalent in grain 
to the amount of seven or eight pice per diem ; during tin? rains, for wccmI- 
ing, &c., they do not get more than six pice. These are about the wages of 
men ; rvomen and boys would get six pice in the former seasons and only four 
in the latter. Men, women, and children are all largely employed in field 
labour. 

In this district irrigalion is but little practised, but where it is in use, canals, 
j tanks, and wells are all employed. The mode of irri- 

gation from wells is by means of leathern buckets 
(piir) raised by the wheel or lever (Ihihili), and the Persian Avheel (arhat or 
raha!) : the last is |)rincipally used in the south, in Parganah Jaitpnr. Tank 
irrigation is practised with the basket and ropes (dalb^a)^ but to a small extent, 
and only in the south of the district, wliero large tanks, and even lakes, are 
numerous. Canal irrigation has already been noticed. It would appear that 
the total area irrigated irom all sources is only 16,000 acres out of a eul- 

turahlo area amounting to 1,144,000 acres. There are three rivers — the 

• ■ »• 

Betwa, Ken, and Dhasan — which might perhaps be found capable' of being 


utilised for irrigation, and for this purpose it has been proposed, as' already 
noticed, to unite the Ken and Dhasan by a canal — a pToject which ma-y 
probably bo carried out. The soils of Bundelkhand are, however, the great ' 
obstacle to improvement in this direction, as those called mdr and kdbar j£fe 
supposed to be incapable of profitably retaining moisture. The soil called 
parua and the best kind of that called rdkar are certainly irrigable, and are 
found largely in the district, but arc everywhere interspersed with the mdr.aud 
kdbar, 

There are no returns of exports and imports, nor even of the increase 
Exports and imports of O'* deoreasc of the cultivated area, that can be relied 
food-grams, &c. upon. Speaking generally, about one-fifth peijhaps of 

the agricultural produce of the district is expprted and four-fifths kept for 
home consumption. Cultivation has no doubt largely increased since the last 
settlement, but hitherto the Aullago accountants (patwdnn) have, as a rule, 
filed mere copies of the village-papers of past years, which are of coarse 
quite worthless for ascertaining the present cultivated area. During the year 
1870-71 the patwdris have been taken in hand in earnest, each having to 
pass a practical examination in mensuration at Hamirpur, and it is hoped that 
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in two or three years a marked improvement in patwdris' papers will be made. 
The last return submitted to the Board of Revonue is as follows (May, 
1871) 


Crop. 


Rice ••• 

Cotton .. • •• 

.Tottr and bajra 
Oil-si-eds 

"Wheat and barley 
pulses • ... 
Other produce 


Total 


1 

Area in acres. 

1 

1 

Produce in muns , : 

! 

Exported, muns. 

Kept for borne 
coo sumption. 

788 

69,377 

243,674 

37,211 

I98,< 89 
115,601 
107,478 

2,080 

12,>'67 

869 396 
34,087 
643,469 
331,566 
278,110 

108 

10,0C0 

81,424 

10,106 

135,972 

61,318 

76,174 

1,972 

2,797 

287,972 

23,921 

607,497 

270.217 

201.936 

762,212 

1,671,667 

375,252 

1.296,312 


There are^o municipalities in the district and no lar<re marts. Jodr, 
wheat, gram, cotton, dl, gin, pun, oil -seeds, and a 
Trade, &c. coarse kind of red cotton cloth ciillc'd hhan'ia com- 

prise the exports, and sugar, tobacco, spices, and Manchester goods the imports. ^ 
There arc no returns to show the quantity or relative importance of either the ' 
exports or imports. There are only two fairs of importances, —on(^ at Badokha, 
in Parganah Sumerpur, held during the in October; and the other 

atr-Baogarh, in Parganah Rath, hold for a fortnight in A<jlian and Pus (ot 
■November And December). At the first, held in honour of one Rahila Baba, 
about 15,000 people assemble, and the chief articles of trade are English and 
country cloths, vessels of iron, brass, and coppei-, brass and glass ornaments, 
/native saddlery, shoes, pedlar’s ware, and sweetmeats. Similar articles are 
'disposed of at the Raogarli fair, Avhich is said to have owed its origin to 
one Bewa Gosain, whoso hermitage was there. It is attended by about 12,000 

^'^'".The remarks of Mr. C. Allen in 1847 apply to this day to the whole dis- 
* trict : — “ The population is chiefly agricultural, and ma- 

Mlnutactures. nufactures of little moment, consisting of coarse Mania 

cloth, and in Gohrari of soapstone ornaments.” The dyeing and printing of 
country cloth for local use is carried on in a few places, and a little saltpetre is 

occasionally made. 

The present wages of work-people are as follows : smiths, 3 to 4 annas ; • 
bricklayers and carpenters, 2^ to 3 annas ; labourers 
Wages. towns, 2, and in villages 1^ annas. Wages are said 

to have risen 15 to 100 per cent, within the last twenty years. The following 

table gives the prices of the food-grains most used 
by the peo|)le : — 


Prices. 
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Tear. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Gram. 

aflB 

•n 

PQ 

«al 

Arhar (dal). 

*6 

u 

0 

« 

fee 

o 

\SS 

a 

Ri$ie of the district. 

V. 

ct 

O 

Cotton. 

ftl 

0 

1861... 

22} 

m 

27 

28} 

29} 

18} 

19 


14 

6 

•3 

8} 

1862...I 

26} 


84 

3>* 

.'6 

27} 

23* 

83} 

16} 

6} 

2} 

’* 

1863... 

26 i 


294 

324 

as 

19 

21 

l«t 

13} 

6* 

8} 

8* 

1864... 

17i 

wssi 

204 

22* 

23} 

13 

14} 

l^4 

9* 

44 

24 

6} 

1866... 

14| 

17} 

21} 

21} 

22* 

16* 

•64- 

• 5* 

11} 

6 

2* 

8} 

1866... 

m 

■SI 

17* 

17* 

19* 

13 

194 

1»* 

9} 

^* 

2 

74 

It67... 

•64 


27} 

26* 

26* 

25} 

2^i 

26* 

104 

8} 

2 

7} 

1868... 

13} 

■Ell 

18 

•»4 

17* 

19* 

16 

•Sf 

• 04 

*i 

2* 

7» 

1869... 

9} 

■81 

134 

17} 

18* 

11} 

144 

•4* 

9} 

4} 

24 


1870... 

16} 


20} 

27* 

28* 

22} 

21 

22* 

11} 

6 

2 

9* 

1871... 


88 

34* 

27} 

30 

32* 

21* 

21} 

134 

21} 

8* 

7H 

Average, 

ISA 


23} 

I 

24} 

281} 

19} 

184 

19 

11} 

<} 

2* 

7} 


There is no evidence of any accumnlation of coin amongst the people gene- 
Interost &c rally. Those who benefit by the export trade are very 

’ few, and they do not hoard but lend out their savings, 

or invest them in lauded property or in enlarging their trade. The Current 
rates of interest ( a.) in small transactions where an article is given in pledge as 
security is from 15 to 20 per cent, per annum ; (b.) in large transactions o^ ft 
similar nature, 6 to 12 per cent. ; (c.) in largo transactions with mortgage of 
house or land, 10 to 12 per cent.; (d.) in petty agricultural advances or on per« 


sonal security, 24 to 36 per cent, if in cash, and if in grain 50 to 100 per cent., 
but really much more, as tlie interest is at money rates, though the advance is ^ 
in grain; (e.) in similar advances with a lien on the crops, 20 to 24 per cent. 
A fair return for money invested in buying an estate is 12 per cent. There are 
no large native banking establishments in the district, and only three or four 
who issue hundis or drafts. Loans are chiefly conducted by a few Marwaris And 
a few of other castes : village Bauyas seldom can advance more than from five 
to ten rupees at a time. 

The following weights and measures are said to be current from the time of 

Chhatars&l throughout his territory, and are stilMn use 
Weights and measures. , , i i* T . . . 

in the south of the district ; in the north the ordinary 

Government weights are in use ; — The takka balasdhi (255 grains troy) is the 

unit, but the ser varies from 16 to 28 takkas ; one adhati is equivalent to 4 to 7 

takhtu; 4 adhari to one adkam, karua, chauri or ser: 10 to 16 adharn to one 

faiUt ; 4 paUas to one mdnu, and 8 m&nu to one gon* Jn some places the mdnu 

is not recqgnized, and 20 potYas make one gm. 
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For ghi, oil, gnr, &c., the following are used: — One chatak^Z\ paisa; adhpao 
■a two chataks; pawa=7 takkd hhar or (quarter of a ser. Theu follow the adhser 
or half ser ; arhaiyd or 2^ sers ; panseri or 5 sers^ and mun. 

The angalf or the average breadth of a man’s tingor, is the unit in cloth 
measures : 5 to 4 make a girah, 38 gh ah =■ one hath, and two Idlh — one gaz. A 
measure of length ai use commences with the same unit of a finger’s breadth 
or angal, and IG angal=one Uld ; 2 liid— one hdl/i ; 100 hdlU=one khet or one 
dhoi{; and 100 khel— one kos. 

Jewellers make 3 grains of ric! 0 =ono redi; 5 ratis— one mdsha; and '4 to 12 
mdshas— one tola. A common form of laud measur<} is 4 to 6 hdtlis=one guild; 
20 guUd— one dori; 20 square gntid^onc Ugha. Tlic Government higha in 
Mahoba and Jaitpur is equivalent to 2,25G‘49 square yards, so that 2 blghas 2 
biswas and 18 Ohudnsis make one British acre : in the remainder of the district 
the standard higha contains 2,005‘23 s<|uaro yards, and 2 highas G biswas and 
4 biswdnsis make one acre. The measures of time are those in general use 
throughout Bundelkhand: 60 pals^one ghar{; 4 gharis — one pahar; 6 pdhars= 
one din hhar or day ] 15 days=one pakhwdrd or fortnight. 

Kevenue and expend!- following statement- shows the receipts and dis- 

bursemeuts on civil administration for 18G0-61 and 


1870-71:— 




Receipts. 


1860-61. 

1870-71. 

Expenditure. 

1860-61. 

1870-71. 

# 


Rs. 

Rs. 



Rs. 

Land-revenue 


11,63,502 

11,24 84.3 

Stilarics, savings, &c. ... 


1,69,204 

Lxeifie 


30,580 

20,198 

Excise ••• 

2,030 

1,58,4.34 

Sityer 


1,10,625 

1,12,004 

Miscellaneous 

46, .391 

2,1-77 

SLn nips 


9,528 

7,731 

Police ... 

1,30,0.30 

17,070 

J ndicial 


27,09 1 

28,697 

Piildic Works ... 

17,264 

16,083 

Deposits’ and Revenue 

*%• 

8,85,413 

34,09.3 

6taiiip.s 

200 

4,00, 407 

Public Works 


5,V81 

1,97,087 

i e lisions 

33.4 ()5 

41,484 

licinittances 


2,12 698 

2,6.3.142 

Ativanci s and depo.sUs, 

11,20,386 

67,230 

Post-otficc 


4,001 

8,977 

Remittances 

2,09,726 

1 77,362 

lucowc-tax 

••• 

10,276 

48,798 

Post-oilice and luoncy- 
orders. 

4,204 

22,584 

Total 


24,59,000 

18,46,469 

Total ... 

17,05,693 

11,64,106 


The actual assessment of the income of the district at six pais in the rupee, 


calculated upon profits exceeding Us. 500 for the pur-> 
Income tax. poses of the income-tax of 1870, during 1870-71 was 

B.S. 43,151. There were 592 incomes between Us. 500 and Ks. 750 per annum ; 
176 between Rs. 750 and lls. 1,000 ; 137 between Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 1,500 ; 66 
between Rs. 1,500 and Rs. 2,000 ; 130 between Rs. 2,000 and Rs. 10,000; and 9 
above Rs. 10,000. The total number of persons assessed was 1,110. 
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At the close of the year 1871-72 there were 22 shops open for the sale of 
native liquor alone in the Hamirpur District. Owing 
to its proximity to Native States and the facilities there- 
by afforded of smuggling illicit spirit over the border, the farming system has 
been introduced, by which the right of manulacture and vefid of country spirit 
is farmed to an individual usually by parganahs. The receipts and charges 
on account of excise were : — 



Receipts on 
account of 
liquor vend, 
&c. 

Drugs. 

Madak. 

Opium. 

Rs. 

Rs, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

8,893 

4, .*^.^4 

23 

12 ,i(;o 

2,400 

3,682 

23 

10,400 



1870 - 71 

1871 - 72 


Stamp duties are levied under the General Stamp Act (XA^III. of 1869) and 
under the Court Fees Act. The following statement 
shpw^s the revenue and charges in rupees under this 

head for this district : — 


a ^ a. 

G ^ 

W 




1870 - 71 ... 

1871 - 72 ... 


Its. 

17.422 

15.423 


tn 

08 

o 

GO 

X 

O 

o 

Net receipts. 

Total net re- 
ceipts. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. ^ 

722 

16,700 

23,999 

198 

15,225 

21,824 



In 1871-72 there were 1,021 documents registoi’cd under the provisionsof the 
Registration Act (VIII. of 1871), on which fees to the amount of Rs. 2,398 wore 

collected. The expenses of establishment, &c., during 
Registration. same period amounted to Rs. 1,645. There were 

493 registrations affecting immovable property in which the registration was 
compulsory under Section 17 of Act VIII. of 1871, and 276 in which the 
registration was optional. The other registrations effected refer to movable 
property, wills, &c., and the total aggregate value of all the documents regis- 
tered amounted to Rs. 2,87,684. 

The early history of the district has been given under the heads of Mahoba, 
Jaitpub, Kalpi, and Bundklkhand ; the fiscal history 
History. under the British Government has also been noticed, and 

that of the Native States within and adjoining Hamirpur is separately recorded. 
Gonds, Ahirs, Chandels, Bundelas, Musalmans, and Marhattas successively 


History. 
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occupied tho district before tlio British conquest, which took place in 1803-01 A.D. 
Hatnirpur was then inolixlel in tho newly-fonnod District of Bundelkhand, 
and remained a part of it till in March, 1819, two districts were formed ; 
one including Hamirpur *to the north was called northern Bundelkhand or 
Kdlpi, and that to the south Banda. The district was known as Kalpi till 
about 1821, when the head-quarters were fixed at the present station with a 
Deputy Collector at Ktilpi, and the name of the station began gradually to be 
applied to the district itself. Hamii’pur has no history beyond the general 
history appertaining to all Bundelkhand, until wo come to the mutiny, when, in 
common with the neighbouring district, it was disgraced by tho murder of un- 
offending Christians and the free indulgence of the lust of plunder which seems 
to bo inborn in every native of the Bundela country. 

Mr. Lloyd, Magistrate of Hamirpur, on hearing of the outbreak at Allaha- 
bad, sent for assistance to the Rajas of Charkhari and Beri and tho Naww&b 
of Baoni, and received 100 men and a gun from each, besides doubling and in- 
creasing tho jail and police guards. The first to show 
Mutiny narrative. t . /. t» • i , i 

disatrection wore the zamindars ot liamari ; but on tho 

night of the 12th June, the heads of the various detachments, the subahdar of 
tho 56th Native Infantry on duty at tlie treasury, and some of our own officials 
held a council, the result of whicdi was that on tho following day the entire 
force broke into open mutiny. The Baoni headman withdrew his men and guns 
from Mr. Lloyd’s house and turned them on it. The same day Messrs. Baikes and 
Browne, fugitives from Urai, came in, and all attempted to make for Allahabad 
by boat. When half across the Jamua they w'cre fired into from the bank, and 
jumping into the water swam to shore. The men of the Ibunpur village in the 
Cawnpur District then surrounded the fugitives, ill-tx-catcd and jdiindcred them. 
Messrs. Lloyd and Grant, after escajn'ng down the river some distance, were be- 
trayed by their clerk, Ganga Salmi, and captured by a detachment of sepoys, w'ho 
brought them to Hamirpur and shot them there. Messrs. Raikxts and Browne 
set off across country for Fathipur ; the first died of heat and want, but the 
secend succeeded in joining Havelock’s column, and died of cholera at Lucknow. 
Messrs. Murray and Crawford, with the Anderson family, at the first outbreak 
sought refuge with tlie Charkhari troops and Avcrc rmirdcrcd by them. Mr. 
and Mrs. Bunter saved their lives by apostatizing, but were murdered a few 
days afterwards, and only one Christian escaped. To such a pitch did tho lust 
of plunder proceed tliat three boats of sepoys who xvcjre disarmed at Agra wore 
attacked with guns, and the sepoys plundered of all they possessed, wlxicli was 
distributed amongst tho auxiliary chitifs. The treasui’o was taken oflP to Cawn- 
pur to the Ndnd, and under his directions the Native Deputy Collector, Wahid- 
uz-zam4n, set up the rule of the Peshwa, till the approach of our force to Fathi- 
pur obliged him to retire. The zaminddrs of Bamari, Sarauli Buzurg, and 
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Khiird now took to plundering every one and committed all kinds of violence. 
To the Baoni Nawwdb the Parganali of Hamirpur Khas was made over in Sep- 
tember, and owing to the influence of Mr. Came, Deputy Collector, the Char- 
khtiri Raja was reluctantly induced to decl.aro himself on the side of order and 
undertake the management of Jaitpnr, Rath, and Panwari! Mahoba had pre- 
viously been seized uj)on by the Gi'irsartii Chief and nirtnaged for his own 
benefit. In January, 1858, Charkhari was attacked aiid plundered by Tantia 
Topi’s force, assisted by I)es|>at of Jaitpur ; wliile Haudlia w'as held by the 
Nawwdb of Randa and Jalalpur by the Marhattas, and all joined in plun- 
dering Sumerpur. Tlio Runi of -Jaitpur succeeded for a short time in cs- 
tablisliing herself there, but w'as expelled by the Charkhari troops. Mr. Carne’s 
influence ultimately induced the Raja to become actively loyal, and towards 
the end he thi*ew all his influence in favour of the British, and causcd.the 
loader of his troops at Ilamirpnr to be executed for permitting the murder 
of the Em’opeans. The othtu’ chiefs and petty jdjirddn plundered as much 
as they could, and joined one side or the other according as they saw^ that it 
was for their advantage. On the lOlh May Hamirpur w'us included in the 
Jhansi Division, wdiich was formed into a Commissionership, and Mr. Gr. H. 
Frceling, C.S., avas appoinh'l Deputy Commissioner. He reported that in 
Mahoba most of the tahikaMdn and nhaviddn were in oj)en rebellion, and in 
Jaitpnr, owing to the presence of l)es})at in Man Rtinipur of the Jliansi District, 
the post was only held by an armed force, avliile D(!spat had a ga7Tison in 
Kashipur. In August, (Jldiafr Singh from Jhansi made a descent upon the 
district, and jdundering Rath, put the chief civil officers (natives) to death. 
General Wlntlodx’s force was at Malutba early in Septeml)cr and destroyed the 
fort ofSiinagar. In the meantime the rebels ])]imder('d uncheeked the central 
parganahs, and extended thems<*lves along the (;ast bank of the Dhasan, from its 
junction with the Betwa to about Kashipur. CaptaiJi Thompson’s detachment 
defeated Chhatr Singh’s force near (larotha in the Jhansi District and drove 
them back on Itath, where Brigadier Miinsey tmtirely dispersed them, and 
Chhatr Singh >vas obliged to go into concealment. The district then soon 
settled into its normal state, and the w'ork of reorganization was effectually 
commenced. 


For the medical history of the district the materials are most meagrp. The 
.. endemic diseases in 1871 wore fevers, enlarged spleen, 

itch, ring-worm, and cnakaur (a gangrenous sore, As- 
cribed by the inhabitants to the use of bad water and poor food). During^Stfi ^ 
year there were no epidemics or any change in tlu^ general health requiring notice. 
There are only tw'o important fairs held in the district, and neither are of such a 
nature as to cause any fear of the breaking out of epidemics from over-crowding. 

T'or an account of tlie drugs indigenous to Bondelkhand see the Banda District. 
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There is a prhicipal dispensary at Hamirpur, and branch dispensaries at Mahoba 
and Bath. In 1871 the deaths recorded throughout the district were given as 
due to the following causes: — cholera, 8 ; small-pox, 286; fevers, 5,804; bowel 
complaints, 3,182; a 11 other causes, 1,935, — or a total of 11,215, being in the 
ratio of 21*52 to each one thousand inhabitants. During 1871-72 there were 
10,287 vaccine operations^ of which 7,690 were successful: the small-pox 
mortality is only *54 per 1, '000, Tlio death from injuries were 264, or *5 per 
1,000, of which 68 are attributable to siiake-bites and attacks of wild animals, 
97 to accidents, 31 to wounds, and 38 to suicide. Tho fever death-rate is 11*14 
per 1,000 inhabitants. 
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Part I. 


Jalaun,^ a district of the Jhansi Division, is situated in the tract of country 

to the west of the Jatnna known as Bundclkhand. 

Boundaries. t • i 

It IS bounded on the north by the river Jamna, which 
separates it from Etawah ; on the east hy the same river, here forming 
the western boundary of Cawnpur andthoBaoni State ; on the south by the river 
Botwa, which separates it from the Districts of Hami'rpur and Jhansi,* and on 
the west by the Gwaliar territory. Jalaun lies between 78°-59'-30" and 79®-56' 

oast longitude, and 25'’-45'-15" and 2G®-26' RO|th 
latitude, with an area of 1,553 square miles’ ‘or 


1 The name of the district is taken from the town of Jalaun, the former residence of the 
Subahdars under the Peshwa of the Marhattas, to whom were entrusted the government of the 
districts of Bundclkhand to the north of the Betwa. The principal authorities for the facts 
mentioned in this notice are Colonel Teriiau’s Memoir and Report and Mr. F. J» White’s Reports. 
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994,381 acres.^ Of this total, 54,568 acres, or 85 square miles, belong to the 
petty Chiefships of Jagamanpur, llanipur, and Gopalpur. The population in 
1865 was 405,604, and in 1872 was 404,384 souls, or 262 to the square mile. 
The district consists of ^n iuinicnse plain measuring fifty miles from east 
to west and forty-five miles from north to south, having an ascertained height 
at Khanuwan, nearlliitaun, of 532 feet above the level of tlie sea. The follow- 
ing table gives the ailministrative subdivisions past 

Administrative divisions, 

and present, their revenue and area : — 
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Grand Total, 

1,054 

8,63,711 

994,381 

- -■■■■>>— 1 

404,384 j 



Parganah Urai, including Kliarka, Muhammadabad, Sayyidnagar, and 
Urai. Kotra was ceded to Nana Gobind Rao by treaty, 

dated October 23rd, 1806, in exchange for fourteen 
villages in Raipur Itaura and sixty-three villages in Kalpi. It lapsed in 1840 
with the other parganahs of Jalan n, and has siniro then remained under British 

> This it the area given by Mr. P. White at page 6V of the Settlement ItcportT The Bwd 
of Kevenue gives the area as 1,546 43 square miles. 
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rule. ' At' the revision of settlement in 1863 it contained 129 villages and in the 
same year Garha Kaldn was received from Atd, making 130 villages, containing 
140 estates. 

Parganah Ata was in Gobind Rao’s possession until'‘1840. It then contained 
f'9 reveniie-piiying villages ; in 1841 there were 112 
villages; in 1846 there wore 114 Villages, and in 1851 
there was a total of 124 villages. At the settlement in 1863-64 five hamlets 
were formed into separate villages ; 87 villages were received from the old 
regulation parganah of Kalpi; 9 villages were received from Parganah Kanar, 
which was then abolished, and 19 villages were received from the old regulation 
stract known from its principal villages as Raipur Itaura. The parganah now 
contains 244 vill iimivS and the same number of estates. 

Parganah Jalaun in 1840 contained 119 villages; in 1863, four villages were- 
transferred and eleven were received from Parganah 
Madhugarh, and sixteen hamlets were made separate 
villages, making a total of 142 villages. In the same year forty-two villages' 
were received from the old Parganah of Kdlpi, and seventy-oight villages from 
Parganah Kanar, while four villages were absorboJ, making a total of 258 vil- 
lages, divided into 274 estates. 

In 1863 Parganah Kiinch contained 92 old villages, made over to the Bri- 
tish in 1806 by Holkar, 18 villages fi’oju Duboh and 43 
Kunoh. . , ^ , 

from Lahar, — total 153 villages. The old villages were 

assigned as a life grant to Rhima Bai Sahiba, daughter of Jaswant Rsio Holkar, 
and were annexed to the District of Bundelkliand, and subsequently on its 
formation to the District of Hamirpur ; in 1853 they were transferred to Jalaun. 
In 1858, on the death of the Bai 8ahiba, the grant lapsed, subject to a life-pension 
to her grandson, Gobind Bao. In 1860 the regulation villages of Kunch and 
Kdlpi were der(!gulationised by Atd XXX. of 1860. By treaty with Sindhia, 
dated January 1 3th, 1844, pt)rtit)na of the Parganahs of Lahar, Bhander, Garhmau, 
Man Mahoni, Indiirki, Nodlia, and Kachhwahagarh were assigned to the British 
Government for the mainttmance of the Gwaliar Contingent, and by treaty, 
dated December 12th, 1860, 221 villages of those jtarganahs lying west of the 
Paluij river were restored. Forty-three villages belonging to Parganah Lahar 
were ret.ained and incluflcd in Parganah Kvinch. By the same treaty, those 
portions of Parganah Duboh which had been assigned by the Jhansi State for 
the support of the Bundelkliand legion, and which lay to the west of the Pahiij, 
were also ceded in full sovereignty to Sindhia, and the remaining eighteen 
villages were incorporated with Parganah Kunch. 

The Madhugarh Parganah is made up of those portions of the Gwaliar Par- 
ganah of Kachhwahagarh lying east of the Pahiij and 
fc ftdiugarh. Containing 107 villages; in 1863-64, forty-four villages 


Kucch. 


Madhugarh. 
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xvei® received from Kani&r on fta absorption and eighteen villages from Kunch. 
Thl^ parganah also includes the tbirty-threo villages of tlio Jagamaupur estate^ 
the twenty-eigbt villages of Rainpur, and tho cloven villages of Gop&lpur. 
Kan&r, as' already remarkbd, continued a separate ])arganah until 1863-64> 
when it was absorbed and its villages transferred to Ahi,, Jalaun, and Madliugarh. 
Kdlpi and Raipur Itaui’a remained separate until tho same jmar, when their 
villages were given over to Ata and Jalaun. In tho reign of Akbar, Par* 
ganahs Urai, Muhammadabad, Raipur, Kalpi, Bhadek, and Kandr were included 
in Sirkdr Kdlpi and Subah Agra, and Pargaiiahs Kunch and Madhugarh in 
Sirkdr Irichh and Subah Agra. Tho village that gave its name to Parganah 
Kandr has been entirely swept away by the Jamna. Under British rule the 
head-quarters wore at Kutaundh. Bhadek, that gave its name to a mahal in 
the reign of Akbar, is situated on the Jamna in Parganah Jalaun. Tho admiuis* 
tration of the entire district is what is know'ii as non-regulation, which unites tlie 
civil, criminal, and revenue functions in the same officer. At present there aro 
one Deputy Commissioner, two Assistant Commissioners, three Extra Assistant 
Commissioners, and five Tahsildars, all invested with civil and criminal powers?, 
under Act XVIII. of 1867, differing in degree. There mo no covenanted civil 
officers in Jalaun. There are twenty-five police stations distributed over tho 
parganahs mentioned in the table above given, at most of wbicb there are also 
post-offices. Tho other principal civil officers are the District Superintendent 
of Police, tho Civil Surgeon, and the Opium Agent. The Rajas of Rampur and 
Jagainanpur have certain powers as Honorary Magistrates. 


Parganah Urai was formerly a barren plain, but now the culturable area ia 
estimated at 73 per cent, of the whole, and of this all 
General appearance. cent, is under cultivation. The soil, except 

near the Betwa, is very good, being for f^e most part “nidr,” which is particu- 
larly retentive of moisture, so that the periodical rains are found sufficient, ex- 
cept in seasons of unusual drought, for both the autumn and the spring crops. 
There is little irrigation and few tanks, so that only 457 acres of the total area 
are irrigated. The villages in tho parganah number 130, and appear to be 
somewhat larger than those in the rest of tho district. The cultivators aro 
Brahmans, Lodhis, Edchhis, Rajputs, Ahlrs, Charniirs, and a very few Musal- 
m&ns. ]Jrai produces excellent crops of cotton and wheat, and is in the season 
one continual sheet of cultivation. There are no rivers, and only a few streams, 
such as the Non Nadi, which forms a part of tho natural drainage of the 
country and joins the Jamna six miles north of Kalpi. Parganah Jalaun 
lies to the north of Urai, with an excellent soil for red wheat (katiya), and ia 
good seasons cotton. There is here also, and indeed generally throughout tho 
district, little irrigation except from wells, the general appearance of tho country 
being a dead level. The principal cultivating castes in this parganah are 
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Brahmans, Thtikurs, Ciujars, Eumdrs, and Kayaths, who hold among them 240 
out of its 258 villages. 

Parganah Atd lies between Jalann and Urai and the Cawnpur District, and , 
is boiuidcd by the Jamiia in that direction and oft the south by the IJetwa. 
The soil is generally poor, owing to the great number of ravines that intersect 
it in all directions and lt>nn the lin<;s of drainage between ilb and the great rivers 
on its border. The Non spreads out into largo ravines heu’o, and with its nu- 
merous hranclu^s occupies the greater portion of the uncultivated land in the 
parganah. The Jondar Nala drains into the Jainiia near Kalpi. The prin- 
cipal cultivating connnnnitios are Brahmans, Tliaknrs, Kayaths, Gnjars, and 
Lodhis, who liold among them 10!) villages oiit of tlic 244 in the parganah 
(sec Kalpi Parganah.) Towards the south-western corner of the district, Par- 
ganah Ki'mch lies, between two Native States. Its appearance diflbrs little from 
the I'cst of the district, Ijcing generally level, but much cut up by ravines along 
the Pahiij, which forms its western boundary. It is watered by the inunda- 
tion called the paw Irom the J^amthar State. The principal cultivators are 
Knrmis, wlio hold 58 villages of good mar land ; Brahmans, who hold 25 ; and 
Gujars, occupying 37. llie remaining 34 villages in this i)arganah arc liold 
|n'incipally by Thakurs, Kayaths, and Lodhis, and only four by Musalman& 
(see Kt5ncii Parganah.) Parganah Madhngarh is much cut up by the ravines- 
on the Pahuj and Jamna, but in other parts consists of a jjlain, with a partt i soil 
and but little nvdr. The principal castes arc Thakurs, Brahmans, and Guj.ars, 
wlio hold 137 villages out of a total of ICD. The soil of this parganah is well 
adapted for sugar-c;ine, ant 1 1 ho well Irrigation has more than doubled of late years*; 

The soils of the district are those common to the rest of Bundelkhand, and 
g consist of vid", /idbar, pnrdu^ and rdkar. Mar (or 

blaelv soil) is a first-class marly clay, very fruitful and 
retentive of inoistiTi’c, and is fornu'd of decomposed trap lying over a sub-stratum 
of clay often to the d(5j)th of six to ten feet. Kdl>ar is a second-class mar. Faiua 
is a groj’^ish clay nvixod with a light sandy soil, very productive when irrigated. 
It extends from within eight miles north of Jalann to the Jamna on the north 
and north-east, and totlio Pahuj on the west; a variety known as white parda 
obtains in the old Kalpi Parganahs lying for some distance along the Jamna. 
In 1863, the area of mdr in tlto 677 villages assessed by Colone( Ternan 
was found to bo Sit, 175 acres, ami in the old villages of Kunch and Kalpi 
62,879 acres, or a total of 152,054 acres. The total kdbar area will be 125,391 
acres, parda 132,758 acres, and rdkar 37,302 acres. Besides these the varieties 
of inundated soils known as tari and kachhdr exist to the extent of 7,719 acres. 

The district, as already notioed, is a level plain, much intersected by ravines 

on the banks of the Pahuj, Non, and Jamna. These 
Pasture grounds, . i -m-ij j 

raymes run two to hvo and even six miles inland, and 
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are clothed ■with grass and babul jungle, -whidi has been made o’Ter to the zamin- 
d&rs. There are three nlkhs or Glovernment grass and wood preserves : ' 'Timru, 
containing 958 acres ; Dining Pathariya, containing 1,075 acres, both in the 
Urai Parganah, and Mali^pur in the Jalaun Parganah. Timru grows grass 
only, and is a level a^id fertile stretch of land. Pathariya is a raviuy tract, and 
besides grass, in which it is not rich, has numerous trees of a stunted, coarse, 
thorny character, only adapted for fuel. These rtikhs bring little or nothing into 
the treasury. It is no doubt judicious to have such grass preserves at tho 
command of tho district officer, to servo against emergency in a district which 
is bare of herbage in the hot season ; but tho supply is immensely beyond the 
demand, and annually there is a large waste of valuable grass from tho Timrii 
nikh especially. Instead of retaining them in the hands of the Tahsildar, Mr. 
White recommended that these i'likhs — particularly Timrii, wliich has no wood — 
should bo leased to liirmers for two or three years at a time, under adcipiato 
conditions for meeting any sudden wants that may arise for troops passing 
through, Tho leasing value of Timrii could not bo less tlnin from Rs. 1,000 to 
Rs. 1,200 per annum. It lias also been proposed to plant them with babul (Aeacia 
arabicct) or simi ( Dalbergia siasoo) trees, to supply tho district with wood for 
agricultural purposes and firewood, there being at present little demand lor tho 
grass and a great want of wood.i In accordance with Mr. White’s recom- 
mendations the Timrii and Pathariya reserves have been lately (1872) assessed 
and made over to farmers. Aliirs living on tho borders of tho ravunos of tho 
Pahuj and tho Jamna earn a livelihood by pasturing tho cattle of tho zamindars 
who reside more Inland. 


The Pahuj river touches the district at Rajaura in Parganah Kuncli, and 

forms the western boundary to its innetion with tho 
FahQj and Jamna. ^ _ . t, i h , t 

Jamna near Jagamaiipur III irarganali Madlingarh. It 

receives on its loft bank tho Riir and other small streams, and on the right tlie 
ravine drainage. The bed of the stream is rocliy or sandy, and in the rains is 
subject to sudden rushes of water, which render it for tho time impassalilo. It 
is not navigable, and, owing to tho steepness of tho hanks, is not used for irriga- 
tion. On both sides of tho river tho banks are to a considerable distance cut up 
into ravines aud nalas. Tho principal ferry is at Gropalpnr on file road to 
Gwaliaf. The Jamna, which bounds the district on the north and cast, is navi- 
gable for country boats during the greater part of the year, A small steamer 
has ascended as far as Agra, but owing to the numerous s.indbanks and sliallows, 
the Jamna can never hero become an important commercial highway. Tlic bed 
of the river is a very hard clay, in which good anchorage is difficult and uncer- 
tain. In May, the deptli at 150 feet from the right bank was found to bo 17 feet ; 
at 390 feet, 33; at G30 feet, 21^; at 830 feet, 12^ ; at 990 feet, 10; and at 
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1,244 feet, 7 feet. This river is said to rise upwards of sixty feet during the 
periodical rains, and averages from 1,259 feet in width in the hot season (May) 
to 1,541 feet in August and September, when the rains arc at their height. Li 
March the stream is at its lowest. There are fifteen licensed ferries, for easy 
communication with the Diiab Districts of Etawah and pawmpur, situated at 
Narhau, llaipur, Khargohi, Ji'ta, Purwa, I’al, Seinia, Maiuupnr, Uaiuai, Bhadek, 
Motipur, Mahtauli, Haripur, Tari, and Galauli. There is an excellent bridge-of- 
boats during the cold and hot seasons at Kalpi, Avhich jdekls a revenue of from 
Es. 10,000 to Es. 12,000. 

The Betwa forms nearly the entire southern boundary of the district. It 
^ ^ ^ is a rocky stream with a rapid current that forbids 

^ navigation. In tlie hot season it is fordablo in many 

places. During the rains seven ferries are established, which successfully keep 
up communication wdth Hann'rpur and Jhansi. It is proposed to base the canal 
system of this district on the water of this river, but Colonel Ternan thinks it 
may well be doubted whether the body of water available will ever be sufficient 
for botli crops (see Banda District and Biotwa.) Of the lesser streams, the 
Non rises in the Urai Farganah, and aft(;r traversing Ata, joins tho Jamna 
six miles north of Kalpi. The Jamna alone is used for navigation even during 
the rainy season. There are no lakes or jkUs in the district of any note, and no 

canals of any kind. The river traffic by Kalpi has little to do with this district 

beyond acting as an outhit for tho through traffic from tho Native States to 
the west. There arc a ibw families of boatmen engaged in this employment 
resident Avithin tho district, but no community supported solely by it. Tho 
water-power of the several streams is never used as a motive poAvor for any 
purpose. 

Tho principal road of commercial and military importance in tho district is 
that from Kalpi to Jhansi, cotnmeticcd in 1855. A 
commercial road partly metalled runs from Urai to 
Jalaun on to Shergarh, and serves as a feeder to tho Phaphiind Station of the 
East Indian llailway in the Etawah District, which is only about sixteen miles 
from tho Jamna, tho oaHtern boundary of the district. Tho only other road 
of commercial importance is that from Urai to Kiinch, .at present nnmetalled, 
forming a communication with the Native States of Gwaliar, Sainthtir, and 
Datiya. Tho district Avould no doubt be much benefited by railway commu- 
nication Avith Cawnpur, but it can hardly be said that this would prove a pay- 
ing speculation, or that there is such a pressing need for it as to justify tho ex- 
penditure of local funds on its construction. A tramAvay worked by bullocks 
following tho line of tho present Kalpi road would be practicable, and would 
undoubtedly secure tho very largo through traffic ])assing into the Dudb by tho 
Kdlpi gh&t. Thero is no telegraph sUition in the Avhole Division. 
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The climate of Jalanh is hot and dry, but not unhealthy. The mean tem- 
perature is about 81®*9, viz., January, 65® ; Febrtf' 
ary, 75®'5 ; March, 80® ; April, 90® ; May, 96®'5 ; J une, 
95®‘2; July, 90*®2 ; August, 87®’2; September, 86®*2; October, 82®’5; Novem- 
ber, 68®’2, and December, 66®. The following are the raiii-fall statistics: — 
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The average total rain-fall for tlic years 1861-02 to 1870-71 is given below 
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Part II. 

Productions ok tue District. 

Tigers are seldom met with, but wild pigs, antelope, leopards, hyenas, and the 
smaller mammalia are numerous. There are no breeds of 
Animals. cattle peculiar to the district. An attempt was made by 

the importation of Hissar bulls and sheep to improve the indigenous race, but this 
has failed. Bullocks ordinarily used in agriculture cost about Ils. 50 to Rs. 200 
a pair. In 1868 a census of the agidcultural stock in three-fourths of the district 
was taken, with the following re.sults : — cows, 24,.378; bullocks, 54,678; buffaloes, 
26,702 ; ponies, 5,423 ; sheep, 22,504 ; goats, 19,442. During 1870-71 cattle 
disease broke out in the Jalaun District, and of 379 head of cattle attacked by 
rinderpest (chaohak, bhmnra) 199 died ; of 858 attacked by foot-rot (khanlla) 
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161 died; and of 86 attacked by pleuro-pnoumonia (garara, ponJca, gurkluii)^ 30 
died. Segregation of the atfected cattle, and a system of quarantine between the 
tracts where the disease first broke out and the adjoining villages, did much to 
prevent the spread of the disease. ' 

The fish caught and used for food in the district jarc the rohu, nainij 
kantala, siland,,partkl, baicds sankhdm, karoiwhi, goncli, kursd, saunr, jamhaehf 
liilady bhold sindM, mtmgora, jhingd, ehiltea) paptd, siH, bda, andicd ri, bachawdy 
sigwd, and rilhn. These fish sj)awn from June to September, and are caught 
by nets, some called mahiijdl, and others of a smaller description. Tiio poorer 
classes living on the banks of the Pahiij, Betwa, and Jumna make fish to a 
great extent an article of diet, but it is little used in other portions of the 
district. 

The priiujipal agricultural products of the district, with the number of 
acres under cultivation of each kind in 1869, are as 

Husbandry. 

. follows : — 

Cereals — Acres, 

AVheat (Tritieum vulgare) ••• ••• 97,870 

• Barley ( Ilordcum hexastichon) ... ... 9,705 

Coarse rice ••• ••• ••• 370 

Bjijra ( I enicillaria spicuta) ... ... ... 62,383 

Jodr (Sorghum vulgare) ••• ••• ••• 77,372 


247,700 


Pulses— 

Gram ( Cicer ariethium) ••• ••• ••• 133,513 

Arhar (Cajanns Indicua) rnmm ••• 300 

Yd'AS ( Pisum arvense) ... ... ... 464 

Moth (Phaseohis aconitl/olius) ... ... ... 156 

Mi'mg (Phaseohis murigo) ... ... ... 174 

Kodon (Paspalum scrobieulatum) ... ... 1,270 

Sdmdn (Oplismenus frumenlaceus) ... 32 


Oil-seeds — 

Alsi (Linum usitatissimum) ... 
Tili (Sesamun Indicum) 


135^909 


2,476 

2,172 


• •• 


• •• 
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Dyes— 


Acres. 

Al (Morinda citrifolia) ... 

«c» ••• 

553 

Indigo (Indigofera tinctoria) ... 

■ • • • • • 

544 

Safflower (CartKamus iinclorins) 

1 

1 

Miscellaneous — 

• • • • 

16 

1,113 

Cotton ( Gossypium herbacenm) 

• • « ••• 

59,281 

Sug.ar-cane 

••• 

2,976 

Hemp (Crotolaria juncea, 

• • • ••• 

474 

Spices of kinds, as jira ((^ymimtm cianinum) 

992 

Tobacco (220), Opium (174) 

••• ••• 

394 

Vegetables and millets ... 

• ■ • • • • 

Geanp Total ... 

1,707 

4.5.5,224 


Tho .above list, tlion^li only containing tlio data collootcd at tlio settlement of 
tliree-fourtbs of tlio district, sufficiently indicates the relatis'c importanoe of (sach 
kind of crop. Amongst tlie rain crops, jodr and bdjrd are tin; staple crops, 
and in tho spring wo find tlic largest area under gram and wheat. Cotton ia 
extensively cultivated, and about five lakhs’ worth is annually e.\port(>d. Mmtir 
(Ervum lem), chaina (Panicnm miiiacmw), and mnndnn'u (Elntsine corocana) 
are also pi'odnced to a small extent. 

The implements and mode of husbandry do not differ from those in use 

in the other districts of this Division. TIic common plough 

ImplGments. , , r 7 , ■ 1 1 . 11 

is known as the har or lun, and tlio Jioe or paring-plough as 

tho halehar. The latter is used for breaking up clods aftm* the ground has 

been turned up by the hal, Tlio har has a tube atLachod through whieli tho seed is 

sown. In parda soil the har alone is used, and a heavy beam called ind 'i. breaks 

up the clods ; the seed is then sown broadcast. The har costs about two 

rupees, the bahhar the same, and the mdi about one riijicc eight annas. Tho 

last survey gives tho following statistics ; — cultivators, 4o,.588 ; Zters, 2.8,94(5 ; 

bakhars, 20,284; c.arts, .5,000; sugar-mills, 1,.8.51; wells, ,5,0.80; houses, 40,641. 

Mdr is the best soil for ivheat of tlie red (lMl.ii/a) kind and cotton; it also 
yields gram, al (dye), dhaniya (coriander), j!ra (camnvay), ajwain (lovage), 
and ahf (flax). Wheat and gram sown togeth(?r, and known as bhira, is also a 
favourite crop. Kdbar soil yields kaliya wheat, wheat and gram, linseed ( alsi)^ 
cotton, arhar, and jodr; also gram, peas, wheat, and barley mixed, known as 
h^ra. If the September rains are good it yields as much as mar, Parda soil 
is said to yield five muns of produce to one mun of seed sown ; if irrigated it is 
highly productive, and consequently wells are dug where it predominates, as 
in the Madhugarh Parganah. It is good for sugar-cane, and often yields a 
produce valued at Rs. 40 an acre. Fisiya wheat, gram, and barley arc alSo 
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sown in this class of soil. Q^ie tari and hichh&r soils yield oxcellont crops of 
the hatiya (or red wheat), the variety most commonly grown. 

The only rotation of crops practised is that in the lighter soils only one crop 
a year is sown, and kharlf (or rain) crops are succeeded by rdbl (or cold- weather) 
crops alternately. Jodr (Sorghum vulgare) is never sown (two years consecu- 
tively in the same field, but rotates with gram and wheat. ' Jira (carraway) is 
sown only once in twelve years in the same soil. Kodon (Pattpalum scrohiciila- 
txm) also is said to injure the soil veiy much. Cotton docs not appear to have 
these injurious cfl'cfds. The kans grass (Saccharum spontanenm) is as great an 
enemy to agriculture here as in the other districts of Bundelkhand (see Banda 
and Hamiupur Districts), and owing to its presence, the lands of a village often 
become so deteriorated as to bo practically useless. Dahh is also noxious. 

Irrigation is only in its infancy in this district. Out of a cultivated area of 
455,224 acres onlj'^ 19,157 are returned as irrigated; and 
as 7,7 1 9 acres of this quantity are naturally watered by 
inundation, the actual artificial irrigation falls to 1 1,458 aoi es, being only a per- 
centage of 2‘51 on the cultivated area ; of this only 289 acres are watered from 
tanks in the Ata, Parganah, the remainder are watered from wells. Every 
soil has its portion of irrigation, and that wells are not more extensively used 
is duo to the great depth at which water is to bo found, and the great labour 
required to irrigate other tbati 2 >ar&a soil. It is hoped that die Betwa irriga- 
tion scheme will meet the wants of the district in this respect. At Mr. White’s 
examination of Colonel Ternan’s settlement 19,442_ acres of culturuble waste 
were found to bo recent fallow and 04,495 acres old fallow. 

Manuring land, tliough receiving more attention than formerly, so that now 
about 4'56 per cent, of the cultivated area is manured, is seldom resorted to 
except for sugar-cane and garden produce. The yield of wheat in mdr soil is 
six muna (or eight bushels) per acre to one mun seed sown. The distribution of 
the principal crops is as follows : — 
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Cotton is extensively grown in mdr soil, which yields fifteen muns of raw 
_ cotton per acre to seven scrs of seed sown. The average 

price of cotton may be given at Bs. 18 per w«n, 
bnt it is much influenced by the foreign markets, and fluctuates considerably 
almost every seasor^ It requires three weedings and entails much expense. 
Mr. Bruce in his cotton report of 1836 says ; — “Cotton, it may be stated, 
is always sown at the beginning of rains. If the season is favourable, pick- 
ing commences about the middle of September on the poorer soils, but in 
the mdr and kabar not until the end of October. There are groat differences 
in the yield per bijha between the better and inferior kinds pf soils, and the 
same soil under more or less careful culture yields a better or worse crop. 
Average of clean cotton, mdr^ 1|- muns per hlgha, or 286 pounds per acre, 
taking the mun at 80 pounds, one-third being the proportion of the clean cotton 
in the raw produce ; panUi^ 40 sers per hvjlia^ i. <?., 191 pounds jier acre, two- 
sevenths being the proportional part of clean or the seed cotton ; rdnkar, 
30 sers per higha^ or 113 [lounds jior acre, onc-fil‘lh jiart of the produce being 
the weight of clean cotton. The cotton is never sown alone, so tliat the cost , 
of cultivation is not capable of accurate determination. It is, however, con-, 
sidered that two ploughings and three weedings are necessary for cotton. 
The cost of this is estimated at Re. 1-4 ]jcr higha, VVliere paid labour is ne- 
cessary in picking, one-twelfth part of the ])roduco is allowed for remu- 
neration.” 

It was at Kdlpi that the American planters passed their fir.st season. They 
declared the cultivation of the American varieties impossible in this country; 
but the reason of these failui'es is not clear, and the (|nes(ion is still an o])en one. 
For further particulars regarding cotton in tJiis district tlie reader is referred 
to the “Cotton Hand-book for Bengal,” [ireparcil by Mr. Medlicott, and pnblished 
by Government in 1862. The outturn of cotton in 1862-6.‘5 was 1,763 muns; 
in 1863-64, 47,500 muns; 1864-65, 21,120 muns; 186.5-66, 39,148 muns, 
1866-67, 37,122 muns ; 1867-68, 10,230 muns; and 1868-69, 4,895 muns. The 
cultivation of cotton has given way to cereals since the fall in jwice.s. 

The produce in grain of the district is calculated at 2,087,292 muns, to feed 
a population of 405,604, which at Impound per head would require 2,313,210 
muns, leaving 674,081 muns for export, valued at R-s. 13,48,162. The sur])lus 
produce is exported to Qwaliar, Cawnpur, or the surrounding Native States. 

The cultivation of the al {)hiut ( iloi'inda cdrlfulia) obtains a prominent 
place in the district, .and the dyeing of cloths thero- 
. 4 / dye. staple industry ©f the towiis of Kuncli, 

K&lpf, Sayyidnagar, and Kotra. Al grows best \Xi mdr, kdbar, or pardu soils, 
renting the first Rs. 2 to Rs. 2-8 an acre ; the second twelve annas to one rupee 
per acre ; and the third eight annas per acre. The seed of the al is sown 
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in July. Hie land is first ploughed, then raked by the native harrow called 
hdkhar ; the seed is then sown broadcast : to one hlgha of land one man of seed 
is given. The plant begins to show in one month, and is weeded in September. 
In the following J uly the soil round the young plants' is turned up, to allow them 
to groAV and receive the rains. The second year it flowei;^ in August and Sep- 
tember, and gives a white and sweet-smelling flower. Hie yield per hhglm of 
seed is in the first year about twenty ««’«, and the two following years only 
ten &en. The third year the plant is dug up, in December, January, and 
February, as may be required ; the roots go down about three feet, and the yield 
per lAgha is five mans (408 tbs.). The otlier parts .of the plant are not used. 
The roots are divided into throe distinct sorts : — First, tlie best or thinnest, called 
bhard, found at the greatest dcj)th ; the yield is about one man per HgJta, valued 
at Ks. 8 per tnun in the market ; formerly it fetched Its. 20 per man. The 
second in size is called jharan ; the yield is about 2^ mans per bigita, valued 
at Rs. 4 per mnn ; it formerly fetched Rs. 10. The third sort is the thickest, 
and is called ghatvga ; the yield per bigha is about 1-^ mitns, valued at eight 
annas per man, and formerly fetching Rs. 9. 

The three sorts are mixed in the following proportions ; — first sort one and 
a quarter sera ; second sort two sera, and the third sort three sera, then chopped 
up fine, ground in a hand-mill, and for each aer of root two ounces of alum are 
added ; all are put into a vat holding two and a half muna (or 28 gallons) of 
water. The cloth to be dyed is first washed ; and for each than of cloth a 
quarter of a aer of castor oil and a quarter aer of Fuller’s earth (saji) are used with 
four sera of water, in which the cloth is well steeped and beaten by tlio 4hoh{ 
(or washerman). The cost of this process by the dhobi is three pie per than of 
eight yai'ds. In the root mixture above mentioned five thana of white country- 
made cloth called patal, or five thana of mirkhani, a better sort of cloth, is placed 
and allowed to remain for eight days ; the cloth is moved up and down to make 
the dye equal throughout. After tliis the cloth is taken out, washed and dried 
in the sun ami pressed. The present market price of patal is Re. 1-8 per than 
of 87 yards ; mirkliairi is Rs. 2 per than. A profit of two annas per than is gene- 
rally made in the markets of Hatras, Pilibhit, and Lucknow. These cloths are 
used by women as head-coverings and as lining for razais or winter coverings. 
In Sayyidnagar the colour called zamiirdi is given to cloths from, the norf, 
found in the jungles of Chhatarpur. A brilliant red dye is also obtained from 
the davedi, found in the same locality, and a yellow dye from the hara (Terminor- 


lia bedsrica). 

The average yaln-fiill in Jalaun is about 25 inches, and the mean tempera- 
ture 81®. The prosperity of the district entirely de- 
pends upon the yearly rain-fall. The years of drought 
best rehieuibered by the people are 1783 A,D., when wheat sold at six sera for 


Droughts, Sio. 
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the B&laadhi rupee ; 1833, when wheat sold at nine or ten sers; and 1837, when 
the selling price was five sers ; 1848-49 was a season of groat scarcity from the 
same cause, and many remissions of the land-revenue had to be made, particu- 
larly in the southern part of the district. 

The year 1868-\)9 is the last of the years of scarcity causing other than a 
merely temporary disturbance of prices in the district. There was drought 
all over Jalann from the 9th August to the middle of September, 18G8, when 
rain fell abundantly. One-third of the autumn crops escaped destruction ; 
and the roM of 1809 was estimated at one-half the average or a little more. 
The result of this serious failure of two harvests was not to produce absolute 
famine, but scarcity and distress prevailed until the summer of 1869, espe- 
cially in the Parganahs of Jalann and Urai. In both these pai’ganahs it was 
necessary to authorize suspension of a large portion of the revenue. The ba- 
lances of the district at the close of th(» year 1868-69 were Rs. 2,57,256, 
or 28 per cent, of the demand, but almost the whole sum, though returned as 
doubtful,” has since been recovered. Thei’e was, however, no extensive emi- 
gration and no danger of failing stocks. 

The surplus stores of the Dual) poured through Kalpi into Jhansi and the 
Native States of Bundelkhand ; 400,000 mtms are estimat(*d as having been im- 
ported from Juno, 1868, to July, 1869, from Cawnpixr, Ural, and Etawah, and 
the great bulk was destined for Jhansi, Datiya, and G-waliar. No regular system 
of poor-houses was established, but at Urai uncooked rations of half a ser per 
adult and a quarter of a ser per each child were distributed under the orders of 
the Assistant Commissioner. The number thus relieved was 130 daily for 150 
days, at an expenditure of Rs. 1,115. Private charity at Kalpi also supported 
monthly, from February to May, 1869, 48,()00 people, or in the gross 192,000, 
of whom 64,000 were men and 128,000 women and children. This was not, 
however, purely gratuitous relief, for the poor were employed in the construction 
of a new market-place, in cleaning cotton, and other miscellaneous work. At 
Kiinch alms were given in the shape of rations for two months, at a cost of 
Rs. 300. In Parganah Kiinch alone do any relief works of importance appear 
to have been undertaken : they were a road from Kotra to Jalaun, excavation 
of a tank at Jalaun, and a road from Jalaun to Sliergarh, employing on an 
average*!, 606 persons daily for some months, at a cost of Rs. 13,700. In Par- 
ganah Urai 1,773 persons were employed during September and October, 1869,, 
on town drainage. In Parganah At& there were two works : deepening a tank 
near the imperial road and improving a district road j here 35,369 persons were 
employed from February to the end of October, 1869, or §n average of 129 for 
273 days, at a cost of Rs. 2,464 ; and in Kiinch itself the pop^w.cre given work 
on a tank, at a cost of Rs. 1,220. The total cost of relief of)crations in Jalaun 
was, therefore, Rs. 18,648, and for this sum a daily average of about 1,800 
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people were employed for periods varying between one and a half to six months of 
the most critical time of the year 1869, and a daily average of 130 were relieved 
gratuitously for five months. Thus, in the most favoured district of the Jhansi 
Division the year 1869 left its mark of distress, and it was not until the plenti- 
ful rains of 18(59 had ensured an abundant harvest tliatf apprehensions of a 
wide-spread calamity passed away. The agriciiltnral population must havo 
endured great liard-Nhips. In cattle alone tboj’’ arc calcnlatcd to have lost ono- 
third by st:»r\'ation. In many villages plongli-bullocks were not procurable, and 
tbe soil was turned tt[) by tin* hoe.* 

Tlie followin g tiil)l 0 gives the priois of the principal grains during the s^on 
of scarcity in Jalaun : — ' 



Wheat. 

A 

Bahlev. 

Rajra. 

JOAS. 

Rick*. 

Gbabt. 





Sr. 

C. 

Sr. 

c. 

Sr. 

C. 

Sr. c. 

Sr. 

c. 

Sr. 

c. 

1st week in 

February, 

1869 

• • • 

13 

0 

15 

0 

, 

•a 

• w# 

9 

0 

16 

8 

find f. 

II 

l» 

««« 

12 

0 

16 

0 

13 

0 

16 0 

. 

•• 

14 

0 

«rd „ 

II 

II 


12 

8 

16 

4 

13 

0 

13 8 

9 

0 

14 

0 

4th II 

19 

II 


12 

8 

16 

8 

13 

0 

14 0 

9 

0 

16 

8 

iBt n 

March 

if 

• •• 

12 

8 

15 

0 

13 

8 

14 0 

9 

0 

16 

0 

2nd „ 

fi 

II 

• •• 

12 

4 

16 

0 

12 

12 

IG 4 

9 

4 

16 

0 

3id „ 

II 

91 


12 

4 

15 

EH 

13 

0 

14 0 

9 

0 

16 

0 

4th •• 

91 • 

If 

«« • 

13 

0 

17 

0 

13 


16 0 

9 

0 

18 

0 

Week ending April 3 

II 

• •• 

13 

0 

18 

0 

13 

4 

14 0 

8 

8 

16 

0 

91 

M JO 

it 

••• 

13 

4 

16 

0 

12 

8 

14 0 

9 

0 

16 

4 

II 

» 17 

Ji 

• •• 

13 

0 

16 


14 

0 

14 0 

9 

0 

16 

O 

If 

« 24 

If 

••• 

13 

4 

14 

12 

13 

8 

14 0 

9 

0 

15 

8 

II 

May 1 

II 

• •• 

13 

0 

14 

8 

13 

0 

14 0 

9 

0 

14 

12 

99 

» 8 

II 

f • « 

12 

12 

14 

12 

13 

8 

14 0 

9 

0 

14 

8 

91 

„ 16 

•9 

• •• 

12 

12 

15 

0 

... 

• • • 

9 

0 

14 

4 . 

If 

» 22 

II 

• • t 

12 

8 

15 

0 


•• 

• aa 

9 

8 

13 

6 - 

II 

11 29 

If • 


12 

4 

14 

8 

• 

.. 

•a« 

9 

12 

13 

12 

II 

Juno 6 

19 


11 

12 

14 

0 

... 

• •• 

9 

8 

12 

J2 

91 

» 12 

tf 

• •• 

11 

0 

12 

8 

11 

0 

12 8 

9 

0 

12 

a 

II 

„ 19 

91 


11 

0 

... 


.. 


. 

.. 


«« 

19 

„ 26 

If 


10 

8 

11 

8 

12 

4 

12 0 

8 

4 

12 

4 

91 

July 3 

1* 

««■ 

IOt 

12 

11 

8 

11 

0 

11 8 

8 

4 

12 

4 

91 

„ 10 

f 

B«t 

10 

4 

12 

0 

li 

8 

11 8 

a 

3 

11 

9 

ft 

» 17 

If 


10 

4 

11 

4 

2 

0 

12 0 

8 

0 

11 

4 

II 

» 24 

II 

• •• 

9 

11 

10 

11 

iO 

6 

10 12 

8 

11 

10 

n 

}» 

. » 31 

II 


9 

4 

10 

0 

9 

O' 

10 0 

8 

0 

10 

4 

99 

Aug., 7 

91 


9 

8 

10 

8 

8 


10 0 

8 

4 

10 

8 

19 

» 14 

II 


9 

2 

9 

12 

B 

12 

9 11 

, 

• • 


#• 

99 

» 21 

II 

• •• 

9 

4 

10 

8 

8 

8 

9 8 

8 

0 

lo' 

0 

19 

,, £8 

If 

• •• 

9 

0 

10 

8 

8 

8 

9 0 

7 

4 

10 

a 

19 

Sept. 4 

•9 


9 12 

11 

o 

8 

8 

9 0 

7 

4 

10 

13 

99 

„ 11 

91 

tat 

9 

14 

11 

12 

8 

8 

9 0 

7 

0 

11 

4 

II 

„ 18 

If 


9 10 

13 

0 

8 

8 

9 0 

7 

0 

• 10 

15 

91 

„ 26 

f» 


9 

4 

12 

0 

9 

2 

10 0 

8 

0 

10 

8 

II 

Oct. 2 

19 


9 

2 

12 

0 

mn 

8 

10 12 

8 

2 

10 

8 

99 

9 

11 

• t* 

8 

0 

11 

0 

9 

9 

10 2 

8 

0 

10 

3 

u 

„ 16 

II 

• •• 

7 

n 

10 

0 

9 

0 

10 0 

8 

0 

9 

8 

>1 

28 

If 

• •• 

8 

0 

11 

0 



10 0 

7 

0 

10 

0 

II 

80 

If 

• •• 

8 

4 

11 

0 

16 


• aa 

7 

0 

10 

4 

91 

Nov. t'6 

ff 


8 

10 

11 

6 

21 

6 

10 2 

8 

9 

11 

5 

91 , 

,f 13 

If 


8 

8 

11 

0 

22 

0 

26 0 

8 

0 

10 

0 

w 

„ 20 

If 

*'6a 

8 

12 

11 

0 

22 

4 

26 0 

8 

0 

10 

0 
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Wheat- 

Bakley. 

Bajea. 

JoAK. 

Rice. 

Grah. 





• 

Sr. 

c. 

Sr. 

C. 

Sr. 

c. 

Sr. 

c. 

Sr. 

c. 

Sr. 

0. 

Week ending Nov. 


1869 

. . • 

9 

0 

12 

0 

24 

0 

33 

0 

12 

0 

10 

0 

>1 

Dec. 

4 I 

If 

• at 

9 

0 

14 

0 

24 

0 

33 

0 

12 

0 

10 

0 


ft 

11 

i» 

• •• 

9 

0 

12 

0 

23 

0 

32 

0 

17 

0 

10 

0 

y* 

ff 

1.8 

yy 

• •a 

8 

s 

10 

0 

21 

0 

24 

0 

13 

8 

10 

0 

yi 

ts 

U5 

If 


6 

8 

10 

0 

21 

0 

24 

0 

12 

0 

10 

0 

yy 

Jan. 


1870 


8 

6 

10 

0 

21 

0 

24 

0 

12 

0 

10 

0 

Sit 

if 

8 

ff 

... 

9 

8 

iO 

0 

22 

0 

2.5 

0 

11 

8 

11 

0 

y? 

yf 

15 

if 


10 

0 

10 

0 

23 

0 

25 

0 

12 

0 

11 

0 

»» 

If 

S>2 

II 

• •• 

9 

8 

10 

0 

24 

0 

26 

0 

11 

0 

11 

0 

93 

*> 

29 

yy 

• •4 

10 

0 

10 

0 

25 

0 

26 

0 

12 

0 

11 

0 

^ 9y 

Feb. 

5 

II 


10 

0 

9 

8 

25 

0 

VC 

0 

11 

0 

n 

0 

' 

II 

12 

ii 

• ra 

9 

0 

9 

0 

25 

0 

26 

0 

11 

0 

11 

8 

yy 

19 

19 

19 


;o 

0 

10 

0 

25 

0 

26 

0 

12 

0 

12 

0 

99 

«9 

26 

yy 


10 

0 

10 

0 

25 

0 

26 

0 

1 1 

0 

12 

0 

99 

March 

. 5 

If 

• • • 

iO 

0 

10 

0 

25 

0 

26 

0 

11 

0 

12 

0 

yy 

II 

12 

II 

• •• 

i 1 

8 

10 

0 

27 

0 

27 

0 

12 

0 

12 

0 

ft 


19 

If 


11 

8 

IO 

0 

27 

0 

27 

0 

11 

0 

22 

0 


»» 

26 

If 

999 

10 

0 

10 

0 

27 

0 

27 

0 

U 

0 

22 

0 

General average 



••• 

10 

11 

12 

3 

16 

3 

15 

9 

9 

8 

12 

8 


BuiUHn^j materials, See. 


Stone for niasonry b^ only found on Uio Botwa and at Kulpi on Ihe Janiiia. 

Common briolcSj 12" X C/^ X are worth about Rs. 7 a 
tboii, sand, ami labkwnoulded bricks, 9i-"x4*^"x3",cost 
Rs. 14 a thousand. Sal wood for biiildiiifr purposes conies from Cawnpur and 
costs Ils. 4 to Rs. €5 a cubic foot. Kimkur lime of good ciuality burned with cow- 
dung and refuse costs Rs. 10 to Ifs. 18 per 100 cubic loot, and if burned with 
wood, Rs. 20. KiUiknr is usually gathenjd from tlio ravines for road-making, 
and costs in this district about Rs. 5 per 100 cubic feet, stacked on the roadside. 
The cost of metalling a road twelve feet wide and si \ inclios deep is from Rs. 1,500 
to Rs. 2,000 a mile. The district lias no mineral woaltli or forest tracts. Forests 
tliat formerly existed on the banks of tho rivers liavo been entirely cleared, with 
the excepti(»n of the preserves of the Rajas orHampiir and Gojialpur. Tho want 
of fuel is sadly felt, and some day Government may so() fit to reserve tho waste 
tracts now held by the fiirinors and turn them into fuel reserves. There is, 
however, room for numerous groves in the district : in G27 villages, having an 
area of 709,282 acres, the grove land existing in 18G8 amounted to 10,323 
acres, of which 2,426 acres were cultivated with fruit and other trees. Half of 
this area belongs to Parganahs Jalaun and Madhiigarh, where the present 
tendency is to turn tho groves into plough land. 


Part III. 


Inhabitants of the District. 

Previous to 1865 tho enumerations of the population in this district wore 
made on no regular organized plan^ and are so imper^ct on that accooni,- 
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as well as from changes in area, as to be useless for the purpose of compa- 


rison. 


The general census of 18C5 gives the area of Jalaun at 989,713 acres, or 
l,r)4r)'43 s(|uaro miles, of Avhich (i01,()59 acres were cul- 
Censusof 186 j. 90, 081 wore culturable, 4^,209 wore revenue- 

free, and 242,104 wore barren. Tbei'e Avere 960 villages, of Avhich 839 were 
inhabited ; of these 381 had a population under 200 ; 3(59 between 200 and 
1,000 ; 70 betAveen 1,000 and 2,000 ; 15 betAveen 2,000 and 5,000 ; and 4 above 
5,000, viz., Jalaun, Kunch, Kalpf, and Urai. Tlio total population was 405,604 
souls, or an average of 262 to the square mile. Tliere were 90,666 houses, 
giiung an average of 4*47 persons to each house. The parganah statistics were 
as follows : — 


Parganahs. I 

Hindus. 

Muhammadans. 

AnnicrL- 

TUUAL. 

Non-aotitoul- 

TURAL. 

Total. 

Maks. 

Females. 

Males, 

Females. 

Children. 

Adults. 

Children. 

Adults. 

Children. 

Adults. 

Children. 

I 

.3 

rs 

a 

S 

>n 

u 

B 

s 

Hiudds. 

Musalmans. 

Jalaun 

16,692 

30,0S8j 

1 7,984 

28,263 

4,628 

6,018 

1 

3,610 

3,001 

63,258 

7,708 

28,730 

8 , 182 ! 

07,968 

At& 

15,636 

31,867 

13,369 

29,291 

1,472 

3,814 

1,175 

2,733 

46,281 

1,469 

43,971 

7,735 

89,446 

Ural 

10,763 

20,416 

1 

6,687 

19,387 

802 

1,431 

555 

1,533 

25,710 

734 

31,635 

3,600 

61,569 

Kilnch 

11,006 

20,401 

7,906 

19,047 

780 

1,819 

617 

1,323 

30,056 

831 

28,393 

3,608 

62,788 

Madhugarh ... 

15,926| 

28,]05| 

10,210 

23,778 

1,3U 

1,503 

99oj 

2,011 

60,844 

954 

27,174 

4,861 

83,838 

Total ... 

09 , 01 oj 

130,940 

1 

•^1 

16,916| 

119,766 

8,993 

1 

13,688 

6,877' U,19lj 

1 

11,766 

159,803 

27,886 

405,604 


It will be seen that the Hindu population numbered 206,149 agriculturists 
and 159,803 lion-agrioulturists, or a total of 365,952, of whom 166,002 were 
females. The Musalindn population numbered 39,452, of whom 18,071 wore 
females. The non-agricultural Musalm&n population amounted to 27,886 souls. 
There wore 20 European and 40 Eurasian inhabitants in 1865. 

The statements below give the statistics of the census of 1872 as far as they 
can be ascertained, oAving to the Census Report not hav- 
ing been completed up to:ihe present time. There are 
'65,404 enclosures in the district, of which 4,319 belong to Muhammadans; over 
30,0^ encl^nrijS^ or about-one-half, are to bo found in Parganahs Jalaun and 
Thb'^ohfefes number 88,977, of which 10,966 a^e built with skilled 
febour, andlji^de are nearly all to be found in Atd, Kunch, and Urai. The follow- 


Cenaas of 18711. ' 
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ing table gives the sex, age, religion and occupation of the inhabitants of each 
fiscal subdivision ; — 


Pargonubs. 


Hindus. 


Muhammadans. 

Total males. 

Total females. 

«3 

I 

0 
'a 

1 1 

09 

1 

•£ 

4 

i 

t 

<3 

1 

Males. ^ 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

TJnder 16 years. 

Adults. 

Under 15 years. 

Adults. 

Under 15 year.s. 

Adults. 

Under 15 years. 

Jld lilts. 

Atl 

15,932 

29,341 

13,674 

26,194 

1,489 

2,686 

1,319 

2,069 


43,840 

7,838 

30,770 

64,688 

Kiliich 

11,790 

20,763 

10,243 

19,937 

878 

1,336 

796 

2,088' 

34,773 

32,268 

3,882 

24.805 

38,371 

Madbugarh, 

17,713 

29,952 

13,470 

25,340 

601 

966 

431 

792 

49,132 

40,033 

8,557 

44,686 

37,983 

Urai 

10,684 

20,478 

8,728 

18,557 

964 

1,725 

789 

1,021 

33,751 

29,695 

4,781 

18,720 

40,005 

Jalaim 

16,700 

29,980 

12,997 

26,470 

1,036 

1,781 

839 

1,039 

49,503 

41,935 

e,673j 

36,692 

48,174 

Total ... 

72,725 

130,520 

59,112 

110,198 

4,867 

8,294 

4,174 

8,789 

210,007 

187, 777' 

a9,5is| 

155,673 

219,163 


The total number of inhabitants is 404,384, or 2(52‘07 to the square mile, 
of whom about 88 per cent, belong to tiio rural and 12 per cent, to the urban 
population. The following table gives the house and enclosure statistics in 
1872;— 


Par gun alls. 

Ho uses built htj 

fjj^iclosures occupied by 

Skilled labour. 

f ^ 

S ^ 

.... i 

o 1 

H 

V>3 

p 

3 

CA 

p 

'rj 

. a 

'eJ 

r/i 

P 

o 

• H 

^Lta ... 


4,358 

15,240 

19.598 


1,844 

15,027 

Kiinch 

••• 

2,312 

12.922 

15,2.34 

9,951 

763 

10,714 

Madhugarh 

• aa 

315 

1«,j:16 

18,451 

13,343 

4 15 

' 13,758 

Urai 


2,552 

12,0 2 

14,634 

9.017 

840 

10,463 

<1 alaun sat •!* 

••f 

1,429 

19,631 

21,060 1 

^4,611 

931 

15,442 

s District Total 

aaa 

10,966 

77,741 

88,977 

61,095 

4,309 

65,404 


Of the 971jvillages in existenpe in, 1872, 144 are uninhabited. .. In 1868-69 an 
estimate was made by ColoneT^Ternan, which sliows that durihjf that year there 
were 1,032 marriages, 6,758 births, and 3,332 deaths among a populai^bn taken ^ 
to have been 405,272; if this be correct the populatidn shoidd double in'^p> 
years, while the recent census "(1872) shows a smaller total population 
that recorded in 1865. 
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The principal landowning tribes with the number of villages they hold are 
as follows : — 

Kaohhwdhas, 84 j Brahmans, 198 ; Ahirs, 34; Gujars, 105 ; Sengars, 62 ; 

Musalmans, 34 ; Kayaths, 50 ; Fakirs, 4 ; Dangas, 1 ; 

Cliaulidns, 8 ; Kurinis, 107 ; Panw|ars, 4; Dhandharas, 
7; Lodhis, 38; Bhfi.ts,l ; Marbattas, (5; Klidngars, 1; Jaiwdrs, 2; Chaiidels, 2; 
Kudrs, 3; Parihdrs, 5; Kagars, 7; Khangars, 1; Marwari, 11; Baniyas, 
10; Meos, 26 ; other Rajputs not mentioned here, 117, and otlier clans, 16. The 
prevailing castes are Kaehliwdha Rajputs, to be found mostly in the Madhugarh 
Parganah, furn»erly known as Kachhwaliagarh, and also in the villages west 
of Jalaun, the Sengars holding the villages to the east. Meo Rajputs of the 
inferior Banaphar clan occupy many villages on the banks of the Jamua, and 
are said to have held nearly the whole district before the irruptions of the 
Bundelas. 

Ahirs at?d<iGi\jars hold villages in thoiwines of the Pahiij, whore they make 
a fair livelihood by the sale of cattle and Kurinis and Bralimans arc found 
throughout the district, and Lodliis principally in Parganah Urai. The Kurinis 
hold the best land and pay the largest revenue for their villages (Ks. 2,01,813') ; 
next to them come the Brahmans, wdio pay for their 168 villages Rs. 1,61,327 
as land-revenue ; then the Gujars, who pay Rs. 95,851 ; then the Kachhwahas, 
who pay Rs. 67,944; and the Sengars, who pay Rs. 54,793. The Bundelas hold 
only throe^ villages at a revenue of Rs. 3,015. 

' Raja Man Singh of Rainpur is the head of the Kachhwahas in this district, • 

and has a kind of independent power in his estate, which 
Kachhwahas. r. , -t, , . , ’ 

^jj^onsists ot torty villages, having a rental of Rs. 30,000 a 
year, and pays no revenue hi Government. More than nine centuries ago an 
ancestor of tlie present Riya is said to have held this part of the country, then 
known as Kachhwaliagarfi, or '“the country (fort; of the Kachhw&has, under 
which naane it is mentioned in the In 1()19 A.D. Raja Jaswant 

Singh obt!iincdj|y’<?^(r of two lakhs of rupees per annum from the Dehli court, 
which was subsequently resumed by 'Sindhia, and there arc now only twenty- 
eight villages remaining from the original The tenure of these vil- 

lages was confirmed by tjje British on receiving the parganah from Sindhia in 
1844 A.D. Rao Lachhman Singh, Riiis of Gopalpur, is also a KacIihvvAha, and 
holds an estate of eleven villages, valued at Rs. 12,634 per annum, revehiae- 
free. He belongs to the Lahar branch, west of the Pahuj river ,1^der whom 
it iSvSaid tliat this branch of the family held estates valued at one lakh of 
rupees, per a^^pum, many of which were resumed by Sindhia. The sevenue- 
firee tenure ot- the villages in the possession of: .^j||gjji^y»jij^the cession of the 
parganah was confirmed by the British in Raja of Sfkri is 

also of the saiue clan, but he is no^ fio to the 
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position of a village lamharddr. This clan supplied some of the finest soldiers 
to the old Bengal Native Infantry. It claims connection with the Bajas of 
Jaipur, and is recognized as being of Surajbansi origin. 

The Sengars hold many villages along the Jainna in the north-eastern part 
Sengara ^ district. The present representative of the clan 

is the Raja of Jagamanpur, a minor, who is being 
educated in the Wards’ Institution at Benares. The members of this clan as- 
cribe their origin to Lanka or Ceylon, and got their name from one Singhi, a 
celebrated holy man. They appear to have originally been Brahmans, and after 
intermarrying for centuries with Rajput families are now known as Sengar 
Thikurs, and call themselves Rajputs. Tod acknowledges them as belonging to 
the thirty-six royal clans. The Jagamanpur estate is held at a quit-rent of 
Rs. 4,764 per annupi with cesses. This tenure w'as confirmed by the British 
Government at the cession of the parganah in 1844 A.D. The Bengars are a 
warlike and turbulent race, and took advantage of the absence of restraint during 
the mutinies to plunder Jalaun and the adjoining districts. In this they were 
emulated by the Gujars of Dhantauli, Hardoi, and Bahai, who were distinguished 
for their bad conduct and disaffection. The Gujars ascribe their origin to a 
party of emigrants from the west of India. They are not thought much of, and 
rank with Ahirs, Kurmis, and such like in this district. 

The Marhatta Pandits claim a )>assing notice. They entered the district with 
the Peshwa’s troops about the middle of the last century, and from forming a 
part of the governing body up to the time of the lapse of the Jalauh State in 
1840 had many opportunities of aequiriiig wealth. As a body they were strongly 
O})posed to our rule, and in 1857 sided with the rebel- ii^ana of Bithiir ; since ' 
then very many have emigrated to the Marhatta country, while others have 
sought employment under the Gwaliar Darb6r._^ They now hold only six vil- 
lages, at a revenue of Rs. 3,190. The Musalm&is hold only thirty-four villages, 
paying a revenue of Rs. 1 5,959, and no political or social influence. The 
Th4kur clans of this district have had a bad name for turbttleaoft for very many 
years. In the early days of British rule they were known as garhibanda, from 
living in small castellated mud forts, and though many were then demolished, 
and after the mutiny very many more, there are still far too many in existence. 

Tha Hindiis are divided for the most part into the two great sects of V aish- 
navas and Saivas. To the former belong the Kachh- 
wdha Rajputs and several other tribes. There are no ' 
Christian settlements in the district, and but 26,124 Musalra&n inhabitants, , 
Neither'^ihe Brahmo-Saiaaj nor Christianity have made any progress among tho 
people, nor have increased in numbers or in influence hi -the last 

twenty with an average area of 1,050 acres. In 

general appearance. The hqttses of the, bettor 
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classes being often solidly bnilt, with numerous enclosures for the different 
branches of the family and sheds for cattle : others are merely tiled-houses, 
while those to the north, near the Jainna, have frcfiuently flat mud roofs. 

The village eomiimuity consists of the lambarddr, who collects the Govern- 
ment revenue. Under him ai-e the paHu/drs or sharers, ijSic tenants, village 
accountant, watchman, and messenger. The pandit or village priest; knntcarti 
or water-carrier, who carries the n ahu’ of the sacred Ganges to the sln iin^ of 
the Idtml deity ; tlie joshi or astrologcjr, who calculates horoscopes and names 
the ausjiicious hour for solemn undertakings, and the man who averts the hail- 
storms from the fields, are usually fouml in every village. Amongst the handi- 
craftsmen and others attached to the village are the carpenter, blacksmith, 
barber, potter, washerman, ba'^ket-maker, cow-herd, afl^ goat -herd. The prin- 
cipal castes in the district have already been mentioned. ' • 

The language usually spokem is a flialect f)r Hindi. Tltc’fii’et peculiarity that 
slrikes one is the substitution at the end of words of 
“ o” for ‘‘a,’’ as lunndro for //mndru, often accoiirpanicd 
by the c.vplotivo “ to.” -The j^Iuharnmadans are for the most part Sunnis and 
sj>eak a corrupt form of Urdu. 

The Jalaim District is in the second or Agra Circle of the Education De- 

i)artinejit. The eharaetor of the education imparted hy 
Edmaition. , i i i ,i i • i • , , 

tlu! sev<‘ral seliooJs andllieJoeal macliiiKay emploved 

arc similar to that descrihed under tlio Kanda District (see 15ani»a Dislrict, s. v. 

/uhmidon”) H indi is almost e.wlusively used in tnition. Anglo-vaa iiai nlar 
gojhools wore CstahUshed.^t dalann in 1871, at Kalpi in 1872, and at Knnch if* 
1878. The total mimher of schools in 1874 (ex-lnding indigenous) was 82, at- 
tended liy 2,(587 [inpils and e(>.sting lis. {>,414 a \eiir. The following statenuiiit 
gives the educational siatisties df this district as far as they can he ascertained ; — 


Edaration. 


1801) 01. 


1871-72. 


I JWnmiwr nf i 


Class of school. 


Inferior ZiUi 0t I 
llii.ikiihhaiidi ... 

Fenuik* (ViOVt.), 

ludigciiuiis (Uii- 

llUUrO ) 

Aii^lo-Vevnaou- 
lar (Aided.) 


JL ® ‘ 

^ 1 O) 


-M 

u ^ . 

o o o 
cu ^ 

cS 

o 


8 20!) l,42;i; Oi ro., 

01 1,712 

«*• 

112 1,106 3,183 4U'-2>87 

••• . iv ! ' * 


! — t?-— 

2as 4«j8:;;8,;i 
c-i 3 If .e;--; 

•'3 70 4 0 9 

'IS 338 3 2 11 » 

I T 

30 « 0 15 0 0 

iffe ■■■ ■'■i-'. 
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Police. 


Tliere are sixteen district post-officcKS and tiv:> imperial posfc-offiees in Jalaun. 

Post oflice oxponditiiro is defrayed from tlie one per cent. 

postal coss. The ])ost-()(Ti(U‘s are sitiiatcul at the princi- 
pal police stations in the district, and are siipin’intciided by a native clerk, who 
receives and distributes all oflicial and |)nvaio eorrespoiuloiice. The district 
post-offices are located at Alt, Ala, liabina, Bani^ra, (.-Inirki, namia, Itanra, 
Gohan, TIadrak, Tvaliya, Ja^anianpnr, Kanar-Kaiairndli, Maliona, Kipaiiiya, 
Sanaliya, and Sayyidnaii’ar. The imperial p<»st-offic(;s are at Urai, Kalpi, 
Jalann, Kiineh, and Mtidhiii^arh. 

The village police wore fixed by settlement in 18()l-()2 at 82(5 watclimen. 

These have latolv been re-organised under Act IL of 
• “ 

J.’865, .‘UkI now mniib(>r 1,180, or oiio to (Svoi’v 28S 
inhal)itaiits. Tlioy am paid from looal sources Us. il a moul.1). Tlic rofrular 
police enrolled. under Act V. of ]8(!I. in tlio district iti 1871, numboved 818 
of all grades, at a eo.st of Us. 81,811, of v bicb Us. 7.1, 0.')? av, as paid from 
imperial revcmios and tbc remainder from otbi'r source, s. Diirini,*' 1871 tbero 
were four casc,s of mnrd<'r, one ol* robbery, 150 ol’ liirkino- bousc-trespass and 
liouse-trespass, and 400 cases of theft, for wliich 800 persons Avero Irii-d, and 
of tlie.se 448 Avere conviclvsl. The (.’onnnissioiicr of tlu; l>i\ision £;iA'es a Aany 
unfavourable account of tlio A'illa£;c AA'atclimen. lie Avrih's that lie has but lit tle 
doubt that the great ma jority of the heavy thefts and biirgliirics are either com- 
luittodor planned Iiy these imm, or in any ease carried out with tiu'ir counivanco 
and aid. Mo.st of them Ixdong to tlu' Khangar caste, Avhieh are noted for their 
thieving pi’opensitics. lu 1871 , 2!) of (hose men AAau’o dismis.seil and 21 punished 
for criminal ofhmecs. The <liffioii]ty still renuains, as men of other ca,sie,s will” 
not take the otli(*o of Avatehmau. There aixi tirst-(;lass jAolicfi-statiou.s at Afti, 
llaTua'a, Kid])!, Jalaun, Kunch, Ivutaumlh, Urai, Ait, (loliaii, and Chiirki; 
second-class .stations at Kaliya, Madhugarh, I’oliana, Damvar, Itanra, lladriik, 
Mahona, Nipaniya, 8nuan, and Sayyidnagar; ami Ihird-class stations .at Jag.a- 
manpnr, Atauriya, Banda, llardoi, lugoi, a?id Man Maliona or IMau Mohan as 
it is commonly called. 

There is but one jail in the district, the statistics of Avhich are., are follows 

The average number of jn’isomnAs in jail in ]8(i0 was 
; 104 ; in 1870, 122. Tlio ratio pijr cent, of this average 

liumte?l|^?^'^pSt^tion, as sIioavu in the cmisns of 1(S85 ( lf»5,8')4), Avas in 
1860j(?0^5;diitAjfiT0^ *030. The number of prisoners mlmittod in 18()0 was 842, 
569, of Avhom 37 Ay^ps females. The niimhor of persons dis- 
charged 


harged in 1870 was 41b<i In: wore 211 iubnissioiis into ho.s[)ital, 

;mng^Tatio^of||elnds.sio^4o >y^ftgftytrei^th of 197‘54 ; of these 9 died, 
stretigp|^|^S||^cil^t!:{iiefe^jri|$ner per annum' in 1870 was for 
pf^hiu^ Bs. 15-G-ll; 


the strer 

lBs. 15 
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contingent ganrds, Rs. 7-9-2 ; police guards, fis. 4-12-4; and additions and 
repairs, Bs. 12-7-1, — or a total of Hs. 53-8-9. The total manufactures during 
the same year amounted to Bs. 428-3-0, and the average earning of each pri- 
soner to Rs. 20-8-1. In 1870 the Muhaniinadan prisoners numbered 40, and 
tlie Hindu 527. There were 7 j)risoners under 15 years of ftge ; 290 between 18 
and 40 ; 221 between 40 and (iO ; and 48 above GO. The occupations of the 
majority of the male prisoners were — agriculturists, 166 ; labourers, 175 ; and 
domeitic servants, 55. 

In this district there are three separate settlements,— that known as 


Fiscal history. 


the Jalaun settlement of 18 63-64, affecting 675 villages, 


eoufaining 705 estates, and having an area of 709,282 
acres; second^ the Kiiuch and K&lpi settlcinonts made in 1873, comprising 203 
Tillages, containing 259 estates, and having an area of 214,044 acres; and third, 
the Duboh settlement, which expires in 1876-77, and extends to 18 villages, 
having an area of 16,487 acres. These figures exclude the villages of the 
jdgirddrs of Jagamanpur, Rampur, and Gopalpur, which have never come under 
any actual settlement. It is not an easy task to give the fiscal history of this 
district as it stands at present ; the parganahs have been changed so often, and 
the villages transferred and re- taken from Native States, and subsequently re- 
distributed to sitch a degree among the existing parganahs, tliat more than 
a mere general sketch cannot bo attempted here.^ It is, however, necessary to 
give some further account of these changes than that wdiich has already been 
recorded. 


In 1838 the parganahs comprising the Jalaun State were placed under the 
charge of Lieutenant Doolan ; they comprised Jalaun, Kaimr, Muhammada- 
bad, Itaura Raipur, and Mahoba, and to these were added Moth, of which the 
farm to the Jhansi State had lapsed. A summary settlement for six months 
was made in 1839. In 1840 a .second settlement was made for one year, which, 
assuming for Maclhugarh and the villages of ludurki (39) and Duboh (4) 
the same revenues which they paid when pcMide over in 1844, amounted to 
Rs. 5,05,597. A third settlement was made fi)r five years, or 1841 to 1845, at 
Bs. 5,77,176, falling at Re. 1-14-9 on the cultivated area. These payments 
were made in the native silver coinage. In 1841 Chirgaon was annexed in 
consequence of the rebellion of its chief, and in J843 Gardtha and Duboh were 
ceded by Jhansi for the payment of half the expense of the Bundelkhand legion. 
In the latter year Captain Boss became SujMjrintendent and received charge of, 
Parganahs Kaohhwdhagarh and B hander, assigned by the Gwaliar State by 


* The reader is referred to Colonel Ternon's ScUlement Beport, , 1869 ; Colonel Teman’s 
Statistical Menhir, 1870 ; and to Mr. (now Sir W.) Muir’e Kfinoh and Kalpi Keprto: Set. Rep, 
II., 817, for more detailed information on tbie puzzling subjeoi See also artiples Kumcu and 
Kalpi Farganahi. 
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treaty (dated 13th January, 1844,) for the support of the Gwaliar contingent. 
His assessment of the Jalaun District from 1845 to 1850, excluding the newly- 
ceded parganahs, amounted to Rs. 4,5)5,739, giving a rate of Rs. 2-0-5 per oul' 
tivated acre. The settlement of the whole of the i)arganahs under his charge, 
omitting those recently received from Gwaliar, as compared with the succeeding 
assessment, was as follows : — 








Captain 

li 08 S. 

Captain 

Erskine. 

Jalaun ••• 



• •• 

••• 


Rs. 

1,64 617 

Rs. 

1,61,263 

Kaoir 



••• 

• •• 

• •• 

86.4.3? 

82 2.52 

MuhainiDMd'ibad 

••• 


•« 

... 

• •a 


1,68,153 

Itaura Raipur 



••• 


... 

1,06 2.53 

l,09,i'47 

Moth 



• •• 

••• 


88,‘»79 

8^9St 

Mahoba 

... 


• •• 


aa. 

99,341 

a9,7H4 

Garotha ... 



• •• 

••• 

• a. 

1,13 176 

• 1 21,761 

ChirjiaoD 




•«e 

eat 

40,870 

1,26, !51 

DubuLi ... 



• •• 

••• 

aaa 

1,26,673 

3?, <39 





Total 

at! 

9,63,968 

9,72,191 


Tho Kacbhwdhagarli Parganahs, valued by the Darbar at Rs. 5,04,8()(), 
were also settled by this officer. This settlement, was found too higli in the state 
of the district at that time, and remissions soon became neccjssary, particularly 
in 1848-49, when tho district suffered severely from tirought. In April, 1849, 
Captain Erskine (the late Earl of Kellie) succeeded Captain Ross, .and in the 
same year Jaitpur was added to his charge. In 1850-51 the assessment amounted 
to Rs. 9,72,191 for 1850 to 1855, or an increase of Rs. 8,223 on Captain Ross’ 
assessment on the nine parganahs above named, and amounting to Rs. (5,56,532 
on the 627 villages still remaining in the Jalaun District. Tlie incro.ase chiePy 
arose in the assessment of tho Madhugarh Parganah, and tho general result 
was a rate on cultivation of Rs. 2-7-0 per acre. A remission was again 
found necessary, and the assessment on the Jalaun villages w^as reduced from 
Rs. 6,56,352 to Rs. 6,14,516, at wM§h sura it stood in June, 1861, increased at 
the time the regular settlement in 1863 came into force to Rs. 6,18,870. 

In March, 1853, Parganahs Mahoba and Jaitpur were transferred to the 
Hamirpur District in exchange for the old regulation tracts of Kdlpi and 
Ktinch. These two parganahs had been settled by Mr. (now Sir William) 
Muir for 1840-41 to 1870-71 : Kdlpi for Rs. 77,832, with a rate on the cul- 
tivated area of Re. 1-1-7, and Kunch for Rs. 2,11,391, with a revenue rate of 
Rs. 2-0-7. In 1860-61 the revenue of Kdnch was revised, and remissions to 
the extent of Rs. 30,000 granted. In 1854, Parganahs Moth, Chirgaon, and 
Garotha, anebin 1856 Bh&nder, were given back to the Jhansi State. In 1850 
several changes of a salutary nature were effected by Captain Erskine. AU 
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payments were henceforth made in Company’s rupees instead of the BdJdsdM, 
NdnAsdld, and Srinagari rupees fonnorly current. Villaji'e watchmen and 
accountants were paid in money and formally enrolltnl ; road-making was com- 
menced ; tlie district post-office system was estahlished ; a re-arrangement of 
parga'n^Ji boundaries took jilaco; schools and dispensaries were opened, and in 
general a marked im])rovomontin every braijoh of the public service was effected, 
the influence of whicli remains to the jwesoiit day. 

Captain Erskine’s settlement of the Jalaun District, owing to the disturb- 
ances of 18,')7, lasted till 186.‘1. In ISob the land-revenue from Jalaun, Urai, 
Kanar, Ata, Kuneh, Madhugarh, Indurki, and Duboh amounted to Rs. 11,43,20;'), 
wliich w'as reduced in 18G0 by Rs. fi9,223. In 1800, 255 villages west of the 
Pahiij, yielding a revenue of Rs. 1,77, .309, Avere transferred to Cwaliar. The 
settlement of 67(5 villages, comprising the entire district, except the old villages 
of Kiilp^ud Kunch, Avas made for tAventy years (1863-82) by Major (now 
Colonel) Ternan, ami that of Kalpi and Kunch by Mr. P. White for thirty 
years (1873-1903) in 1872 (sec IvAurf and Kitmcu Parganahs.) 

The general results of l\Iaj'or Ternan’s settlemoiit gave a decrease of about 

Msijor Ternan’s settle- ^3,373 on the land-rcA'cuue of five p;irganahs and 
43 villages, or Rs. 5,9 1 ,663, to Avhich should be added ono 
percent, for Road Fund, one per cent. School Fund, one-<iuarter percent, district 
post-office, and alloAvance to village Avatchmen, amounting in all to Rs. 40,829. 
There aa^cic also Rs. 16,502 of land-revenue assigned aAvay by Government in lifo 
mvdfi and uhari tenures, so that tlio aggregate deinund A\’as Rs. 6,53,856, which 
Avotdd shoAV rental assets of Rs. 12,16,416. The revenue rates A'ary according 
to the class of soil fi'om Re. 1-12-2 in first-class indr to ton annas in second- 
class rdkar, giAdng an average for the aa'IicjIc district «)f Re. 1-4-9, — a result cou- 
eidorably loAver than any of the preceding assessments. This assessment w^as 
to luiA'c been revised liy Mr. P. White in 1 869, moi-e especially Avith a view to de- 
termining Avhether under the orders of 1864 tlie district Avas fit for a permanent 
sottlcmont, but at length a partial revision of assessment Avas only undertaken. 
This resulted in an appanmt gross increase of Rs. 24,356, loaA'ing the assessed 
land-revenue at lls. 6,16,847, and the road and other cesses at Rs. 61,465, 
or a consolidated demand of Rs. 6,78,212. As finally rcA'ised by the Commis- 
sioner, the account gives a land-revenue of Rs. 6,18,114, of whidi Rs. 14,606 
are remitted to persons who enjoy cither for life or in perpetuity the Govern- 
ment rights in the land as uhariddrs or rnuqfiddrs, and Rs. 4,754 is a quit-rent 
paid by the Jagamanpur jdgir, Avhich has not been assessed or its area mea- 
sured or included in the cultivated area of the district. The remaining Rs. 61,492 
are cesses for roads, &c., the incidence of the land-reA'enue being Re. 1-5-10 
per cultivated, aero — a little higher than Jhansi (Re. 1-4-11)^ aud lower tb^^n 
Hamirpur (Re. 1-6-6). v. 
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up to tlic mutiny in 1857 there wore many thousand rcvcime-frec holdings 
in the distriet, which had been created by tii j successive Marhatta and Pandit 
rulers. Most of these have been resumed. There are at present Its. 6,763 of 
revenue assigned in terminable revenue-free and unconditional revenne-freo 
grants, and 11s. 588 in jierpetual mnd/i, mostly held by the families pf followers 
of the Jalaun State. There are Rs. 6,641 of revenue assigned in terminable 
ubari, or grants made at a quit-rent for service, and Us. 601 in perpetual ubari. 
This gives a total of Rs. 13,101 of terminable and Us. 1,102 of perpetual re- 
veniic-free assignments in this portion of the distriet. Of 10,323 acres under 
groves, 0,568 are froo of assassinont. In Kiineli and Kalpf 3,705 acres are 
alienated for the siqiport of tem|»los. One important result of the present set- 
tlement has been that estates have become liable to be sold by auction for private 
debts contracted by the owners subsequent to the date of the settlement having 
been confirnied.^ 


The fiscal history of the portions of Ala and Jalaun formerly included iti 

the Kalpi Pargaiiahs, and of tlie iiortions of Kt'ineh 

Mr. White’s set tieinoct. ' 

forne rly known as Iviincdi, all ol which belonged to the 

ITann'rpnr District, is more fully given under the heads of Kali’I and KlJMCH 
Pargjiiiahs. It is sullicient here to notice that the result of the new assessment 
in the Ki'iljii \ illages gives a land-revenue of Us !<3,500, e.vcluding cPsses, and 
in Kuneh the new land-revonne is Us. 1 ,96,500. The cesses amount to ten jier 
cent, on tlie land-revonne. This settlement is projiosod for thirty years from 
the first of July, 1873. The settlement of the other pargaiiahs e.xpires on the 
1st July, 1882. The following extract from the (government orders on the set- 
tlement suHieiontly ini'i’catc.s its eliaraeler: --“The asse-sment must bo consi- 
dered on the whole to be a light one. Tlie rental assets <>[' (lie year 1 865-66, which, 
however, was a peculiarly 1‘avomable year, were cahMilated by Mr. AVdiite at 
Rs. 13,73,905, half of which would give a revenue of Rs. 6,86,!)50, instead of 
Us. 6,13,362. Again, the Board have a'Certaiiied that the average of llie de- 
clared rent-rolls for the four years 1866 to 1870 amounted to Rs. 13,40,131, 
half of which would ho Us. 6,70,065 ; but, as they observe, Ibis is the domaiidod 
rental only, and the eolleetcd amount in most years is believed to fall cons.’der- 
ably below the nominal rent. 

“ The settlement has stood now practically for ton years, or since 1 863. tSeve- 
ral of these years have been poor, and one or two deei ledly bad. The assess- 
ment lias on the whole borne these trials well and has shown to ail vantage, 
while it has not ajipcared to be unreasenahly light. On the contrary, there has 
been some diflicully and some arrear ; and the existence of balances, which, after 
careful consideration tlie district tiflieers have been comptillcd to postpone, is, 
as tlie Board i^iark, indirect evidence tiiat the demand is aot inadequate. 


1 PruclamulioQ ol Governmeat, SOtli October,’.! eSS; Board’s Ko. 812, of 3rd August, ISSI. 
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Colonel Lloyd, the former Commissioner, an officer of great judgment and dis- 
cretion, carefully inspected the district year after year, and bears testimony that 
the assessment is fair and uniform, and that the decrease in the former revenue 
is not greater than was necessary.” 

tSiafeiru^ut showing the Remission of Balances of Land Revenue. 


For what year. 

Aniou it. 

Parganah. 

Amount. 




Rfi. 

a. 

P- 



Hs 

a. 

P- 




mt. 



Jalaun 

••• 

1,24,889 

11 

4 

1859^60 



3,90.669 

0 

6 

Knnar 

»• • 

55,806 

5 

4 

16L0-61 



6,783 

U 

4 

Ala 

... 

79,950 

9 

6 

1861-62 



1,92,102 

0 

0 

Ural 


9I,C.30 

12 

11 

)8S2-63 



2,275 

3 

6 

L'liboh 


44,83.3 

7 

9 

186.S-64 


••• 


11 

3 

Kunch 

• •• 

3,68,404 

2 

4 

1864-66 



19 149 

3 

7 

Mfidhugarh 


1,16,204 

1 

2 

1865-06 


• •• 

2,8i8 

8 

6 

ludurki 


52,698 

14 

8 

186t:-67 



61,474 

5 

n 



• •• 



lb67-68 



3,006 

1 

6 



• •• 




Total Rb. 

... 

9,33,418 

1 

0 

Total Rs. 

• B 

9,.S3,4I8 

1 

0 


Parganah selections. 


We shall now take up each parganuh and note any facts concerning it lhat 
have not already been noticed. 

Jtarganah Urai. — Tiiia parganah originally consisted of 118 revenue vil- 
lages, six rt'venue-frce villages, and five ubari (or quit- 
rent) villages, — total 121) ; and in 1863-64 Gai'ha Kaliin 
was added from Parganah Ata. The first settlement for 1840 gave a revenue 
of Rs. 1,16,153 ; the second of Rs. 1,17,339, from 1841 to 1845 ; the third, froin 
1846 to 1850, of Rs. 1,32,010 ; and the fourth, from 1851 to 1855, of Rs. 1,56,801. 
This last settlement was made by Captain Erskine and revised by Captain 
Maclean, who allowed a decrease of Rs. 4,343, which left a bahmee of 
Rs. 1,52,458 ; to this should be added Rs. 7,823 for ubari villages, making a total 
demand of Rs. 1,60,276, falling at the rate of Re. 1-6-7 on the revenuo area, 
Rs. 2-1-2 on the cidtivatcd area,^and Re. 0-15-1 on the total area. Major Ter- 
nan umlcrtook the sett'enient in 1863 for twenty years, when four ubari and 
four revenue-free villages were resumed and settled. Major Ternan’s total 
demand amounted to Rs. 1,68,899, which under Mr. White’s examination fell to 
Rs. 1,67,792, while the land-revenue is now Rs. 1,65,181. The 130 villages 
of the parganah were formed into 140 estates, containing 86 pct<M'd>’f«’«circles, to 
each of which a patwdri (or village accountant) was appointed. There are also 
42 assistants drawing from Rs. 4 to Rs. 5 a month. 

Parganah Jalaun. — This parganah originally consisted of 116 revenue-pay- 
ing villages, three revenue-free villages, besides numerous patches, and eight ubari 
villages, — total 127. The revenue of the first settlementfor one year (1840) was 
Rs. 1,55,955; of the second (1841-45 j, Rs. 1,60,737 ; of the third (1846-50), 
Rs. 1,61,501 ;*and of the foui:th (1851-55), Rs. 1,60,837. Foiu: Adllagos were 
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transferred to other parganahs, and eleven villages were received from Madliu- 
garh Parganah, making 123 revenue villages. The fourth settlement fell at 
a rate of Rs. 2-7-7 on the revenue-paying area, Rs. 3-0-3 on the cultivated 
area, and Re. 1-6-1 on the total area. Sixteen hamlets were formed into 
separate villages, to which add throe revenue-free villages, and there is a total 
of 112 villages at the revision of sottlcmont in 1863-64, of which 138 were 
revenue villages. Subsequently, 42 villages- of the old Parganah of KA,l])i were 
added and 78 from Kamir, making a total of 258 villages divided among 274 
estates. Major Ternan undertook the assessment in 1863-61, and formed, a . 
settlement amounting to Rs. 1,60,535 on 142 villages, and the revenue is now 
Rs. 1,60,631. These villages were divided into 101 circles, each under cliarge 
of a patwdii ; there are also 40 as,sistants. 

Parganah Madkugarh . — The finst settlement of Parganah Madhugarh took 
place in 1844 for two years ; there were then 119 revenue-paving villages, 
which wore asse,ssed at lls. 93,681; the second .setllemcnt (from 1811 to 
1850) amo-mted to Rs. 1,14,094, and the third (1851-55) to Ps. 1,30,150. 
Major Ersbine’s settlement amounted to a total demand of Rs. 1,28,63)7, 
In 1863 64 eighty-seven of those villages came under settlement, with fifteen 
hamlets formed into villages, and one revenue-free village, — total 103; and four 
villages were received from dalann, all of which w<n’c assessed .at Rs. 86,238, 
reduced on revision to Rs. 85,801, falling at the rate of Re. 1-7-1 on the t;otal 
area. Eighteen villages from Kunch have been added to this parganah, and 
forty-four from Parg.annah Kanfir, making 171 estates. The 107 old villages 
are divided amongst 67 paticArls' circles, who have 1 1 assistants in the larger 
villages. Tlie jdglrs of Rampur, Gopalpur, and a great portion of dagaman- 
pur are situated within this parganah. Jiig.amanpur pays a nominal quit- 
rent of Rs. 4,754, and paid no cesses for post-otfices, roads, or .schools ; tJie.so 
have been levied now while tlio estate is under the Court of Wards. The cess 
question as regards the other two jdgirs has been deferred until the demise of 
the present occupants, wdioso prescriptive right to bold on as at pivscnt is allowed. 

Parganah Kandr . — Parganah Kanar consisted of 117 villages, including 
ttbari and revenue-free villages, and 13 hamlets, assessed at the first settlement 
by Captain Doolan (1839-40) at Rs. 80,819 ; at the second (1841-45), by 
the same officer at Rs. 79,472, and at the third by Mr. Ross (1845-50), for 
Rs. 76,747. Major Erskino’s .settlement gave a total demand of Rs. 68,991, 
falling at the rate of Re. 1-10-9 per acre on tho cultivated area, R«. 1-8-3 on 
the revenue area, and Re. 0-15-11 on the total area. In 1852 Jasiiapur was 
resumed and assessed at Rs. 323. Major Ternau’s asscssiucnt avas for 130 vil- 
ages, at Rs. 67,439, which Avas afterwards increased to Rs. 68,941, falling at a 
rate of Re. 1-4-6 on the cultivated area. There were 66 patwaris’ circles, with 
the same number of patwaris. 
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Parganah Aid , — The Atd Parganah in 1840 consisted of 99 villages, assessed 
at Rs. 88,224 ; for 1841-45 there were 112 villages, assessed at Rs. 1,06,981 ; for 
1846-50, there were 114 villages, giving a revenue of Rs. 1,05,128 ; and for 
1 851-55 the revenue villages numbered 1 15, besides eight vhari and one revenue- 
free village, and the land-revenue was fixed at Ils. 1,06,702. Major Erskine’s 
assessment after revision in these 115 villages amounted to Rs. 1,06,702, fall- 
ing at the rate of Rs. 1-9-11 on the cultivated area. In 1863-64 the parganah 
comprised 115 revenue villages, eight tihari, five hamlets, and one revenue-free 
village; these were assessed by Major Ternan at Rs. 1,09,360, increased by- 
Mr. AVhite to Rs. 1,12,699. Subsequently, 87 villages from Kalpi, 9 from 
Kanar, and 19 from Raipur Itaura were added to this parganah, making 244 
estates. Tlic settlement of Parganah Krilpi and the remainder of Kunch is 
noticed elewhere. 

The general result of Colonel Ternan’s assessment, as revised and confirmed 
in 1873, may be given in the table prepared by the Board of Revenue as fol- 
lows, cesses being ten per cent, on the Government demand ; — 


Pi^rgaxiali. 

Demand. 

Total area, acres. 

Revenue-free. 

Barren. 

Cultivable. 

Fallow. 

Cultivation irrigated. 

Cultivation un irri- 
gated. 


lla. 






Urai e»« 

1,84,576 

180,339 

3,299 

42,7.31 20,040 

6, .391 3,864 

109,400 

Ata ... ... ^ 

], 23,975 

190,279 

2,440 

64,23.3 16 221 

8,.?94 4,”31 

104,367 

•lulauii ... 

1,76,709 

187.805 

8,470 

9,958 Ti 601 

2 , 0:9 1,669 

lU5,1l8 

Madhugurh 

93,?lfci9 

87, 22.'- 

2, 06 

19,>..5B s,700 

1,0 T 7 5,:i22 

5:^756 

Kunch ... 

2.3,089 

29,99/ 

312 

10,790 1,541 

349 351 

16,974 

Kaiidr 

75,474 

77,579 

1,764 



14,769 7,776 

1,209 3,334 

48:738 

Total ... 

6,78,212 

709,282 

1 

• 

18,291 

151,830 64,495 

19,442 19,15 1 

436,073 


113,264 
I os, 988 
101,817 
.•<9,078 
17,005 
52,072 


The total land-revenue demand for 1870-71 was Rs. 8,82,667, of which 
Rs. 8,81,073 wore colloeted, leaving a balance of Rs. 1,594, the whole of which 
sum was in the course of liquidation. Tlicrc were also Rs. 1,82,383 outstanding 
at the beginning of the year ; of this Rs. 1,00,636 w(;r(i colleoted and Rs. 473 
remitted and removed from the accounts, leaving a balance of Rs. 81,274 on 
account of these old outstandings. 

The tenures most known in the di, strict arc those recognized as zaminddri, 
Tenures. imperfect palllddri, and hUyachara. The .first is the 

])revailing tenure in the Jalaun Parganah, the second 
in Urai, and the third in Ata. In the portions of the district included in Colonel 
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Neman’s settlement there -were found 299 zaminddn, 382 imperfect 
and 22 t/ioyacAdra estates. In the same portion of the district, according to 
Mr. White, there arc 9,904 cultivating proprietors, 10,054 hereditary culti- 
vators, and 30,364 tonants-at-will, with an average holding per man respectively 
of 18’06, 5’60, and 5’98 acres. In 1860-01 the number of estates paying reve- 
nue to Government was 1,183, and in 1870-71, 1,033 ; the number of registered 
proprietors and coparceners in those years were 2,889 and 2,232 rospoetivcly. 
The total land-revenue in 18{>0-61 Avas Its. 10,54,457, and the average paid by 
each estate Its. 891, and by each ])roprietor Its. 305. In 1870-71 the land- 
revenue Avas Its. 8,81,631, and the average paid by each estate Rs. 853, and by 
each coparcener Its. 395. 

Major Erskine’s settlement in 1851 seems to have pressed licaAnly on the 

_ pcot)le. Mr. Balmain, Avritingin 1855, says: — “ In sup- 

Transfer of estates. ^ ^ 

port of tlie fact that the Government demand presses 

Very severely I Avould offer the folloAving observations : — In oases of default 
generally offers for a village cannot bo obtained. Holders of decrees against 
zaim'nddrs are A'cry backward in applying for temporary possession. Both 
decree-holders and mortgagees in several instaneos h.avo given up possession, 
finding a loss and not a profit in the villages ; while those Avho do take a zarnin- 
d&ri do it often to keep out a third party and preserve a chance of ultimately 
obtaining payment of thcii* dues. In ctujniring into dispu ted cases of shares, 
where the proof of possession depends usually on participation in the profit of 
the village, both parties rest their case almost invariably on the jiaymcnt ot 
non-payment of loss ; a di\ ision of profits is the exception. Tlie impression 
left on my mind after deciding numerous eas(!s of the .aboAm kind is that pro- 
fits do not exist in the majority of Au’llages. No ham villages (i. e., Aa'llagos 
managed dii cefly by Government) pay their land-revenue and (expenses of col- 
lection. The extremely embarrassed condition of tlie zamiiulars, who aro 
almost universally in debt, and are nnablo even to provide seed grain for their 
lauds Avhen the banker refuses assistance, •Personal |iroporty they hardly 
})Osscss, Avith the exception of cattle. To these may bo added the difficulty of 
collecting the Government revenue.” 

In the same report ho says that he calculated that one-sixth of the avIioIo 
district had fallen out of cultivation from a succession of bad seasons, and also 
records lus opinion that the land-revenue of no estate would be increased ; in 
some it might remain the same, but in by far the greater number” thci'e Avould - 
be a decrease. Captain Skene, the Superintendent at the time, endorsed this 
opinion, and wrote “ that the present assessment presses very heavily on most 
of the zamindiirs is an admitted fact.’* 

During the progress of the settlement in 1863 a certiiin number of the 
tillages were examined, to ascertain the number of transfers of proprietary right 
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that had taken place since Major Erskino’s settlement. The result of these irt-' 
quirics is shown in the following table : — 

Transfer of Estates during tlie continuance of Major Erskme’s Settlement, from 

1851 to 186.8. 


POTganab. 

Whole estates. 

1 

xn 

u 

W) 

C V! 

tr o 
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[ Area. 

! 



] 


Acres. 

ITrai 


10 , 

65 

95,905 

Jalniin 

*#• 

13 1 

78 

2S,:»,8S 

Madhugarh 

ft* 

11) 

46 

16,171 

Jvanar ••• 

•rc 

3 

78 

8,014 

Ata ••• 

• •• 

4 

G3 

16,195 


cJ 

a 

a> 

k 

o 

ri 

g 

Value. 

1 

Number of vil- 
lages in hatids 
uf original pi u- 
priet jrs. 

Number of 
whicli only 
portions r e- 
main. 

Total number 
of villages exa- 
mined. 

lls. 

Us. 




28,226 

75,949 

90 

29 

130 

47,077 

37,;: 50 

88 

31 

143 

19,159 

12,80!) 

54 

30 

105 

0,697 

1 :},;>05 

81 

33 

117 

9,605 

17,599 

1 

94 

51 

139 


Tlic lollowiiiii table <iivos the elassitieatioii of the assessed laud in eac.li 
• Size and classification of parganah, and the size of the separate holdings in .acres^ 
boMiogs. jjjj oiven by Colonel Ternan in his Settlement Report: — 


Parganah. 

Cultivated. 

Culturable. 
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•V 

a 

Q 

Zt 

a 

Q 

t 

• 

CO 
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CS 
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Pattidars. 
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cultivators. 

A 

cS 

■ 

tn 
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a 

H' 
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111,721 1 29,950 

4,644 

.51,009 

71 

22 

12 

7 

J alauiitt* 

■ at 

141,32.5; 20, 72.3 

12,275 

37,183 1 

75 

15 

17 

7 

yvta .*■ 

••• 

145,054; 52,919 

12,982 

98.949 

77 

22 

12 

7 

Kunch.M 


98,1 57i 10,070 

8,696 

22,^01 

55 

23 

8 

Ti 

Kanar ••* 


Ineitidoil ill the 

.ibove. 


26 

12 

8 

6 

Madhugarh 

... 

10.'5,422| 12,019 

10,672 

32,202 

50 

13 


6 


In the 675 villages of IImj district assessed by IMajor Ternan, the subjoined 
statement shows in a concise form the principal divisions of the land into assess- 
able and exempt from revenue : — 



Total acres. 

’P 

d 

■gdj 

d* 

s S> 

CO- 

Jajiir or ser- 
vice land. 

Revenue-free, 

Barren, 

Total not as- 
sessable. 

Cult ura b Ic 
not cultivat- 
ed. 

o 

Ph 

Coltivated. 

First measurement, 

665,963 

7,656 

23,974 

67,956 

1.56,016 

254,602 

90,032 

20,9»14 

300,416 

1841-43. 1 







Second measure* 

709,687 

6,774 

6,914 

19,112 

173,869 

206,669 

44,095 

26,624 

432,190 

ment, 1853-66. 







Third measure- 
ment, 1868-69. 1 

709,282 

13,003 

38 

27,820 

129,255 

170,121 

64,495 

19,442 

455,224 


The noteworthy facts hero arc that the rural population, as a mass, requires 
now not far short of double the extent of ground for its dwellings with which 
it was satisfied before. This may betoken either a less cramped style of living 
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an increase of population. Mr. White thinks it partly does both, and in its 
former element comprehends an improvement in the material circumstances of 
tlio people. The extent of unassesscd “ service land,” the rude means by which 
native rulers elect to romnnerate their sen-ants and attemlauts, has dwindled 
from 24,000 acres in the first measurement, when our reign had but recently 
followed native dominion, to only 08 acres now; the reduction in this parti- 
cular on ^hc second measurement is owing to the resumed </aoniis or service 
lands. Ilent-freo land from first to last has fallen, at first view, by 40,130 
acres, more strictly, however, by 49,703 acres, and that in cultured fields; be- 
cause out of the 27,820 acres now returned 9,507 are groves, and hence, too, 
tlie apparent increase under this head as compared with the entry of the second 
measurement. That entry, it is to be remarked, docs not show the rent-free 
land at such measurement,* but represents the condition wh<m Major Tcrinui 
assessed : that is to say, after the extensive n'suiuptions subsequent to the mu- 
tiny had been enforced. This cxplauiition also ajrplics to the subsidiary areas, 
generally opj)osito the “ second measurement.” 

The soils comprising tla? cultivated area above given are t(ir(, 320 acres, or 
0*07 per cent, of tlie total area ; kachchdr, 7,399 acres, or l-()3 per cent. ; 7n(tr, 
152,054 acres, or 33-4 per cent. ; kctJxir^ 125,391 acres, or 27*55 per cent. ; partiay 
132,758 acres, or 29'16 per cent., and rukar, 37,302 acres, or 08*19 per cent. 

From the following statement, taken from Mr. ^Vliitcfs Sottlomout Report, 
the number of cuhivatiug proprietors distiiiguislicd into holders of s/r lands and 
other proprietors, the number of tenants having a riglit of occupancy, and 
other tenants distinguished into those belonging to the village and those from 
other villages (pahikd^ht)^ with the total area of their lioldings, aro shown for 
a large portion of the district. The table is useful in gi\ ing tlio status of the 
actual cultivators of the soil in each subdivision. Thus wo see about 70 per 
cent, of the cultivated area in Parganali Jalauu is iu the bauds of cultivators, 
while in Ata there is only about 50 per cent. : — 


Parganah. 

• 

Sir. 

rROnUE- 

TOUS. 



Out 15 II Cui 

Of Village. 

T1VATOU.S. 

Other Vil- 
lages. 

Total* 

V 

0 

1 

k! 

oS 
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§ 

.3 

c8 

< 

US 

a 
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e 

0 
u 

1 
k 

cd 
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ei 

Qi 

Pi 

1 

li 
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k; 

CO 

g 

.3 

CS 

1 

o 

h 'o 

S g 
ki 

m 

t 

o 

eS 

B 

es 

g 

< 

Number of culti- 
vators. 

i 

% 

B 

1 

9 

Pi •/! 

0, IU 

.o ^ 

£ rt 

o > 
ki 

m 

o 

a 

efl 

en 

a 

s 

o 

Pi 

Xi 

a 

s 

ki 

Cultivated area in 
acres. 

tJrai 

AU 

Jalaun 
Madhiigarh, 
KducU 
Xaadr ...1 

Total ... 

1,M7 

2,101 

1,069 

441 

196: 

1,228 

37,726 

38,7*7 

19,053 

6,963 

3,989 

12,765 

1,057 

330 

566 

8411 

88 

16H 

13,4«1 

13,823 

12,415 

12,302 

2,337 

6,21fJ 

1,756 
1,930 
3,276 
1,912 
4S6 
3 107 

11,173 
11, 3*0 
25,314 
10,413 
2,368 
12 050 

768 

810 

064 

688 

225 

803 

4,071 

4,626 

3,721 

6,216 

846 

3,750 

4,242 

6,336 

3,254 

2,397 

988 

2,445 

24,499' 

24,460 

29,363 

15,543 

4,555 

12,768 

3.328 
2,881 
2,16> 
VI 19 
702 
1,280 

22,311 

15,952 

15,046 

8,611 

2,!:00 

i;,52() 

12,968 

13,421 

11,200 

7,929 

2.681 

8,031 

1 13,264 
108,988 
104,817 
60,078 
17,005 
52, 07i 

6,851 

1,19,293 

3,050 

j!),5S0 

II,46G 

|72,558 

4,6s8 

22,260 

18,662 

111,193; 11, 7oa 

70,310 

66, .322 

455,334 
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TIm) following statistics Were compiled by Mr. P. J. White in l865-(?6. The 
Distribution and value of Original statement gives the ' name of each crop, the 

produce. produce in 7nuns per acre, tlio nuinher of acres under 

cultivation, the value per r/iun of each sort of produec, the value par acre, and 
the total value. The abstract returns for each parganah are alone given 
here : — 


Far^anah. 

vmIik; oT Llic 
produce. 

Uctilril as eri- 
fccrod in flit* 
vill.-ige real- 
roll {ilu» oac> 
eighth lor .si/* 
lands. 

Balance left 
to cultivator. 

j Gtivcrninont 
tlcMaand, in- 
eluding 
cc.ssi;.s. 

• 

Not amount 
loft t > land- 
lord. 




Rs. 

Ra. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Ata •«« 

• at 

aaa 

10,44,236 

3,53.074 

6,21*161 

1,67,033 

1,86,041 

•l.'iUun 

• a* 

... 

1 10,02,;J74 

4.22,840 

1 6.62,534 

2,41,528 

2,51,312 

IJrai 


• a* 

9,02,237 

3,68,148 

4,41,082 

1,70.488 

1.97,660 

Mndhugarh 

aaa 

... 

6.30,871 

2,86, *5 4 

3,50,717 

1,27,261 

1.68,122 

Kuiich 

• •• 

••• 

9,66,723 

4,45,410 

6,41,353 

2,20,560 

A 

2,24,660 


Totil 

aaa 

43,30,440 

19,45,626 

25,23,854 

9,27,571 

10,18,055 


The principal trading towns of the district are Kalpi', Kiinch, Jalaun, 
^ j Sayyidnagar, and Kotra. Most of the traders of Kalpi 

and Kuneli arc agents for tinns at Mirzapur ami 
Benares. Kalpi may bo calhid tbe gate of Bimdelkluind, for through it passes 
nearly the whole of tlu! trallie to Cawnpur and the north-west on the one side, 
and Mirzapnr and (’alentta to the sontli. The main lines of traffic arc from 
Kaljn to Jhansi rid IJrui hy th(> iinj>eria! road fi-om Urai to Jalaun and Gwaliar ; 
Jalaun to Shergarh on the Jainna, tlie road marched over by the grand army 
nnder command of (lie Mur(jnis of Hastings in 1817 ; Kiilpi to Jalaun direct 
rid Bhadivkhi ; Kalpi to Chandaut on the Betwa towards Banda ; Kalpi to 
Hamirpnr rid Jalaljmr. A new road has been made from Jalaun to Sayyid- 
nagar in continuation of the laiad froin Jalaun to Shorgarli. In fine weather 
and after a few rojiairs all the above roads are passable for wheeled car-’ 
riages. 

The customs line enters the district at Jagaman]nir near the Jarana, runs 
west of Jalaun to Kiinch, comprising 70 closed posts half a mile distant from 
each other, on a fair-weather I’oad 4n miles long and 30 feet broad. Tlic esia- 
blislimont costs Ks. 17,040 jun- annum, and the recciiits in 18(i8 were Rs. 34,013. 
Markets arc held onco or twice a week in ni'arly every village of the dis- 
trict, at which the simple wants of the population -are easily supplied. Several 
English articles may bo seen of lato years exposed for sale. In the district 
annually arc hold fourteen fairs ; the most considerable are at Kiinch in 
October and at Itaura in Koveiubcr. English cloth and many other Euro- 
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pean articlea are aoid here. A considerable fair is also held in October on the 
left bank of the Pahdj at Naniili, a village of the Rampnr Uaja, and a bridge is 
thrown across the Paliuj during the fair. 

Tho fair at Kanjaura is almost as largo as the Ttaura fair. The fairs of 
Nichanri and Babai collect about 5,000 persons together and arc held in Jana* 
ary. At the Sarawan lair held in February about 6,000 persons assemble. Very 
little trade takes place at any of these lairs. 

Tho cloths used in the district arc made by the village weavers. Tlio cotton 
is first put through Ilia char Uia to separate the cothm from the seed; it is then 
sent to the Una (or wcavoi) to be carded ; after it is c irded the women make 
it into pnn{s or bobbins. It is then spun into thread l>y the cotton-wheel and 
sent to the weaver to be made into cloth. A sort of (/<y7 or uiahnal is also made. 
DoHs cost from four to eight annas per pair, measuring four and four and a 
half yards ; ten or twelve yards of g'fji sell for six annas ; a woman’s petticoat 
costs from lie. 1-4 to Its. 3. There are no large' banking firms in tho district, 
except those at KiVieli and Kal])i, who have more of the character of agents 
than bankers. Agricultural advancijs are made ])rin(!i])ally throngli the village 
Bondr or goldsmith. The Government treasurer at IJrai is a jnembi'r of a 
firm who are .aecustomod to make advances on the security of huidcd pro- 
perty. 

Till the quinquennial settlement made in 1850 by Captain Erskino tho 
payments into the treasury were made in tlio native 
silver coinage. Its. 100-8-5 J>(itatdln of Kalpi and 
Sagar were equivalent to Its. 84-1-0 of the present Go’a'nniH'nt ruj)ees and 
to Its. 100-8-3 of tho Jalaun rupees. One hundred SniKignii rupees are equi- 
valent to Rs. 87-10-8; Its, 100 Nunudhi or Jliansi to Its. 8.3- 15-10 ; 6V 


Weights and measures. 


jdsdhl or Tehri to Tin. 84-8-0; and 100 (Iwaliar nqxvs to 03 G'ovcjrnraent 
rupees. One hundred of the lidjuKald or older (.’bbatarpur rupees are ccjui- 
valont to 88 Government rupees; 1()0 of the new /idjnHntif or I'nif.li/d rupt'cs to 
62- Government rupees ; and 100 Chandcri or’Gwaliar ruj)ees to 03 Government 
rupees. ■ 

The ser of 80 rupees is in gcnor.al use, hnt often in larg(! transactions tho 
old ser of 100 and lUG rupees is used. In Madluigarh tla; ser is often 101 
rupees qnd in Atil 96 ru])ccs. Tho pa?7a, used as a grain measure, contains 
from five to eight sers. The chura holds one ser ; adharoj half a ser; patolij a 
quarter ser; and chohri^ an eighth. 

The hiffha of settlement used as a land measuro is 2,217 square yards; 
2’ 1831 Mafias make an acre, and each bi;jha\» '4580 of an acre. Tho measure 
of the Myha used by Colonel Ternan a])j)oars to he 2,25G'25 square yards. 
Twenty biswas make one Idtjha, and twenty hlstrrmsis make one lisioa, so that 
2 higlias 2 biswas and 18 biswansis make one British acre. 
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The wages of ai-tisans and unskilled labourers have iiicreased over twenty* 
five per cent, within the last ten years. In 1858 the 
Wages. wa/Tos of’ carpenters, head-masons, masons, blaoksiuiths, 

road-makors and tailors were two annas a da}', except in and near the 

town of Kaljn, where they ranged to half an anna more. In 1873 the wages of 
tailors wore five annas; carpenters, head-masons, water-carriers supj)lying their 
own bags (inaxha/^), four annas ; blacksmiths, four to five annas ; common masons, 
road-makers, water-carriers, two to throe annas ; boys, one and a half anna. 
Women and cliildrim are largely emphtyed in harvesting ope.rations, and get 
half to one anna a day or its equivalent in grain. A pair of bullocks with a 
cooly to attend them costs ten annas a day. 

The Deputy Oommissioncr remarks on the rise in wages that several causes 
have combined to prodiici; this edcct in dalaun and the neighhouring districts. 
“ One of tin; main causes is the rise of the price o(' tiie necessaries of life, which is 
to he attrihnt(>d to tlic railway system introduced of late years. The complaint 
of the peo])lo in their short-sightedness against railways is that so much 
food is exported by rail that bai'cly suflicicTit is hd’t for consnm])tion, whilst 
there is no influx from other parts of the country. The call for labourers for 
our railways, and the increased wages i)aid for all stich work, has dctiuded 
many distric ts of tlie usual amount of hands, tlms ctausing a corrc'sponding 
rise in wages. In this district workmen of any description arc obtained with 
great dilficulty, and only at much incroascsl r.itt'S. Many, again, of tho lower 
orders have takem to agricrdtural pursuits, which timy find more profitable 
under our light assessments. Before the annexation of Oiulli immeroiis 
lab()nrer.s, to avoid the -native? e)[)pression, used to flock to this distrie?t for 
employment ; now they are? never seen, finding profit and comfort under our 
aelininistration in Otidli.” 


Tho village? riite?s were formeirly twenty-four annas, two cakes of bread, &c., 
during the months of July, August, Septe?ud)or, and October; twenty annas and 
the above? cakes for Nove'ml.'er, De'eM?nd)cr, .lamiary, and Ifcbruary ; si.xtocn annas 
and the above? for iMareli, Ai»ril, May, and .Intu''. These payrne?nt| were m.-idc in 
Btihisulii rui)oes. No ploughman will t.d<e now less than Its. 3 to Hs. I per month. 

At the autniim sowing season the? following traeh?s get hamili as wages, 
I. c., one or two sers of gram p(?r plough, viz., (ho hlaoksmith, carpenter, 
potter, and washerman; at the cutting of autumn crops they get mne piHas (or 
bundlexs) of the? produce. Tho piilas, though never le?ss than nine, are in sizo 
according to the quantity of the crop cut. At .sowing season in Kuar nine 
arc given from seed for spring crops per ])lou'gli. (An injrih the measure 
of so much grain as is contained by tho two hands joined together, and equals 
about or 2 sevs of grain.) This quantity is given to each of the tnides above 
mentioned. Tho dibia is the bundle given in payment to daily labourers in 
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the fields. Weeding is paid for at the following rates : — per man, one anna three 
pies or six pies ; per woman, one anna; per child, one anna. A good ploughman, 
as above stated, is paid Es. 3-4-0 per month. The cultivator who has a cow 
or butfalo is said to bo abh; to support his family on its. per mouth. 

The following table gives the prices of the ])rin(*,ipal substances consumed 
as food; the prices for 1857 and 1858 are omittxxl, as 

Tricos. *■ , , 

sul)ject to too great fluctuations owing to the military 

operations carried on during those years in the district : — 


Karae of Far- 
gatiah. 


Jalaun 


Kunch 


Madhugaili 


Description of 
griiiii. 


AVheat 
G ram 
ITrtl 
Mui^ 
Arhar 
•loar 
B.ijra 
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Sugar 
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Till 
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Urd 
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A cultivator’s holding of 200 village h^has (91 acres) would be considered 
Condition of the culti- » barge one, one of 50 bighas a middle-sized one, and 
rating class. ojjq 20 bighas a small one. A plough with a pair 

of bullocks can in ordinary land cultivate about 50 bighas. A holding of five 
acres would not yield a profit equivalent to a cash payment of Rs. 8 a month. 
The holdings in this district are larger in proportion than those in the Dual), 
owing to the land liaving to lio fallow so often and so long. The small culti- 
vator adds to his rcsoiirees by letting out his cart and bullocks for hire wheji 
not required. The tenants-at-will are more numerous than those with a right 
of occupancy, but the data given arc only for a portion of the district, and are 
too imperfect to form more than a more opinion as to their relative numbers. 
The normal state of all of them, including the zamindar, is indobtetlness to the 
village banker : in fact, to such an extent is this the case, that the evil^ lhafc 
naturally have arisen from such a state of affairs have begun to attract the 
attention of Government. , 

Money rates for rent prevail throughout the district. The rent-rates per 
acre, as aseertaii.ed at the settlement of 1803, for the differ- 
ent classes of soil are as follows : — Mar, lis. 3-10-3; k^ar, 
Rs. 2-14-7 ; pariia, Rs. 2-7-11 to Rs. 2-0-7 ; rdkar, Rs. 2-11-8 to He. 1-4-9 ; 
khera (or land near the village site), Rs. 3-7 ; kachchdr, Rs. 3-11-11, and tari, 
Rs. 3-10-8. This gives an average rent-rate on all classes of soil of Rs. 2-10-11. 
These rates being averages for the greater part of the distri(*,t are liable to in- 
crease or decrease when aflce.ted by local peculiarities of soil, or the position 
of the village as regards markets and large towns, or the character of the lessee, 
as Kurmis and Kdchlils pay more than Rundelus and Rajputs for lauds of the 
same class and quality. The mean range cannot, however, be much more than 
a rupee per acre above or below the i-ates given above, as may be seen from 
a comparison with the kamingo's and paiwdrCa estimates given in the settle- 
ment reports. Profits arc hoarded or converted into ornaments for females, or 
find their way to the native village bankers; nothing is expended on improving 
the land, and there are no men of large capital in the district^who invest it in 
land. Act X. of 1859 (the Rent Law) is not in force in this district, and there 
appears to be no restriction beyond local custom to the increase of rents paid 
by all classes of cultivators. Tliis, however, is sufficient to prevent lany arbi- 
trary enhancement, and in general disputes as to tlie amount of rent are readily 
adjusted out of Court. 

The income-tax collections under Acts XXXII. and XXXIX. of 1860 
and Act XXVII. of 1863 were, in 1860-61, Rs. 34,953; in 
Income-tax. 1861.62, Rs. 46,318; in 1862-63, Rs. 35,602; in 1863-64, 

Rs. 25,220; and in 1864-65, Rs. 24,335. The collections under the License 
Act (XXL of 1867) were Rs. 13,392 in 1867-68, and under the Gertificate Tax 
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Act. (IX. of 1869) were Rs. 5,097, Under Act XVI. of 1870, the income-tax in 
the district was levied at the rate of half an anna in the rupee; 1,400 incomes 
over Rs. 500, making a total of Rs. 48,340, were assessed in the year 1870-71, 
There were 750 incomes between Rs. 500 and Rs. 750; 202 between Rs. 750 and 
Rs. 1,000; 227 between Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 1,500 ; 81 between Rs. 1,500 and 
Rs. 2,000 ; 136 between Rs. 2,000 and Rs. 10,000 ; and four above Rs. 10,000. 

The following statement shows the revenue and expenditure of the district 
llevcnue and ox- the years 1858-59 to 1867-68, as given by the Deputy 
pendituro. Commissioner, Lieutenant-Colonel Ternan : — 


Receipt, 

Disbursement, 

Year. 

Land-re- 

venue. 

Excise. 

Stamps. 

Law and 
justice. 

Revenue 

establish- 

ment. 

CoTilinKen- 

cies. 

Jndirinl 

estHblish- 

meiit. 

Miscella- 

neous. 


Ks. 

Ks. 

Ha. 

Ra. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Kfl. 

Rs. 

18.58-59, 

6,21,010 

5,p:5^ 

2,587 

I.S62 

43,639 

2,158 

21,549 

1,265 

1 S'! 9-60, 

13,87.619 

1.3,501 

6,062 

1.173 

73,802 

7,2 !5 

19,7.38 

5,399 

IS60-61, 

9, 31, .543 

17,750 

H.l'iO 

4,300 

71,322 

2,000 

17, .340 


1851-62, 

10,1 9, 7S8 

2r,832 

i2,(;oo 

4,S00 

70,0.35 

3,500 


2,000 

62-6:5, 

8,81,564 

21,277 

34.:i50 

3,603 

70,468 

3,(»86 

19 975 

9,851 

186:5 61, 

8,69,799 

20,:514 

26,250 

4,1. 3.3 

68,342 

4.707 

1.3,042 

8,816 

186 ‘-05, 

8,28.168 

2 2,361 

28, >^31 

1 7,750 

62,.551 

2,339 

10,930 

13,442 

186.5-66, 

S.yS.S.ft 

21,03,3 

1 .S,3,fS6I 

8,1(»9 

80,487 

1,465 

5,157 

19 5.54 

1866 67, 

8,; 7,269 

23,289 

35,337 

8 353 

71.939 

5,938 

24 99.3 

23.595 

1867-68, 

8, 78, .553 

20,513 

33,400 

4,450 

70,021 

7,087 

25,972 

28,839 

Total ... 

94,70,617 

1,96,603 

1,87,128 

47,742 

i 

6,78,217 

38,795 

1,74,496 

1,15,761 


The annexed statement is taken from the Accountant-General’s records 


Particulars of revenue. 

1860-61. 

1870-71. 

Particulars of expen- 
diture. 

1860-6). 

1 

1870-71. 



Ra, 

Rs. 



Rb. 

! 

Rs. 

Land-revenue 


11,67,800 

9,83,730 

• 

Interest 

• •a 

1,955 

2.954 

Forest Cf o r m e r ly 



Land-revenue 


98,311 

92, .5 10 

saverl 

... 

219 

208 

Forest 



3.35 

Excise on Bpirits and 



Excise 



67.1 

dru^B 


24,912 

10,086 

AssoBBed taxes 

• M 

1,933 

412 

Assessed taxes 

t.t 

14,8i6 

49,699 

Opium 


26 , 

4,879 

Customs 

ta. 

16,292 

6,254 

Stamps 

• •• 

ISO 

1,674 

Opium • 


2,357 

10.763 

Post-ciffices 


1.02 

94 

Stamps 


8,820 

37,293 

Law and justice 


.56,505 

6,526 

Post-offices 

• •• 

4.164 

6,606 

Medical 


420 

7,542 

Law and justice 


18,389 

1 1,694 

Allowances 


69,986 

2>.757 

Police 

aaa 

1.3,688 


Jail 

... 

5,9(i7 

6,022 

Jail 

aaa 

3,725 

232 

Education 


6.2‘i5 

3,1)08 

Miscellaneous 

taa 

16,576 


l^dicl! 


1,41,53.5 

7‘ 138 

Public works 


• •• 

719 

Public works 

• •1 

9.3,e0U 

28,000 

Total revenue 

... 

12,80,268 

11.21,289 

Total expenditure 


4,76,015 

2,48,134 
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At the close of the year 1871-72 there were 24 shops for the sale of native 
liquor and tlireo shops for the sale of English spirituous 
and fermented liquors in the Jalaun District. In the 
Jhansi Division what is known as the farming system. is in force. Under this the 
right of inaTiufacture and vend of country spirit is farmed to an individual 
usually by a parganah, consccjucntly the number of stills at work and the quan- 
tity of liquor issued can with difficulty be ascertained. The receipts and 


charges on account of excise were 


1870- 71 

1871- 72 


^ o rs ^ 


11,392 

13,241 
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4.4‘J5 

212 


10,568 

26 

5,39 1 

21,264 

4,467 

180 

0 

9, 220 

73 

6,140 

2>,761 


Stamp duties are levied under the General Stamp Act (X\711i. of 1809^ and 

under the Court Fees Act. The following statement 
Stamps, , , , i* 


this district : — 


sliovvs the revenue and charges under the head for 
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IvH. 

i^s. 

Us. ” 

’ ks;~ 

Rs. 

J870-71 

547 

11), J 18 

127 

828 

9,964 

26,551 

1,657 

24,894 

34,«68 

1871-72 

931 

8,(151 

74 

h04 

i 

9,253 

iy,4»2 

261 

19,151 

1 

28,40 4 


In 1871-72 there were l,0d() documents n'gisterod under the provisions of 
the Kegistration Act tVlII. of 1871), on which fees to 

llcgiBtnitiou. 

the amount of lls, 2,.‘)12 were collected. The ex- 
pense of establishment, Ac., during the same period amounted to Rs. 1,473. 
Tlicrc were 56*0 registrations atrccting immovable j'rojierty in which the regis- 
tration w'as compulsory under Section 17 of Act VII [. of 1871, antl 282 in 
which tho registration was optional, the aggregate, value of the immovable 
property transferred by those instruments being ]?s. 3,19,963. Tlic other 
registrations eftectod refer to movable properly, wills, &c., and the total aggre- 
gate value of all the doenmonts registered amounted to Rs. 3,89,476. 

To the first Aryan conquerors the District of Jalaiin seems to have been 

„ known as the i'oimtrv of the Bhils, and from A.D. 

llistory^ , ' ^ 

1000 a.s tliut of the lyaclihwttlias, a clan of Rajputs 


History. 
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who fouhd^ the fort of Kachhwahagarh, and with whom it remained till the 
invasion of the Bundehis from the south of the Betwa iix the fourteenth centar_y'. 
The history of the Hindu period will be found under the lioad of Bundolkhand, 
in order to avoid as irmcli as possible repetition of faets atid matters which aro 
applieablo to each of the districts into wliich this tract is at jiresont divided, 
(see IvALi’f). Under tlic llusalinuns, Kalpi, in Jalann, became a favourite 
jdgir, and the head-quarters of the a'lministration of the trans-Jamna districts. 
Niina Gobind Itao had joimvl 81iainsher Bahadiir in his liostility to the British 
Government, and his territories were then^forc oeen|)ied by tlie British troops in 
1804. But on liis submission in 180(5 his territories wore rostort'd, with the ex- 
ception of 62 villages in Kalpi and 14 in Raipur, I'or which lie received an equi- 
valent in Parganahs Kotra and 8ayyidnagar.^ In 1N17 he was released from 
the tribute and military services Avhich GoA-ernment had acquired a right to 
demand after the Peshwa liad ceded to them all sovendgn rights in Buiulcl- 
khand, and the Nana ceded to Gov'eriiim'iit the Pargajiah of Ivhand(;h and some 
A’illages in Churki.^ Nana Gobind Rao d i d in 1822, and Avas succeeded by 
his sou, Bala llao Gobind. Th<> hiOer dunl in ]8,‘)2 wilhout issue, llis Avidou'", 
Lachlnni Bui, adopted her brotlier, Rao Gobind Rao, on whose dc'atii, in 1840, 
the torritoiy lapsed to the British Govermiii'nt. The sisler of Puiiaii (Bala 
Bai) Avas married to one Bala Sahib, ami their daughter, Tai Bai, to Naruyan 
Rao; it Avas the infant son of the latter (Bala, Sahib) that Avas set nj> in 1857 
by Tantia Topi as Chief of Jalann. Parganah Kunch Avas acquired in 18(85 ^ by 
treaty from Holkai’, and Avas aftei'AA'ards assigned as a life-grant to Bhima 
Bai Sahiba, daughter of Jlolkar, on Avho.«e deatli, in 1 858, the parganah Avas 
resumed, AAuth a revAmue charge for the sujiport of the old luemlmrs of tho 


On the breaking otit of the Pindari Avar in 1817, (he Governor-General 
(the Marquis of Hastings) took the field in per,<on, and revicAving the troop.s 
at Sikandra on tho Jainiia, passed through this district to tlio Gwaliar. 

Jn 1838, oAving to the niismanagement of Gobind Rao, the Jalaun State 
yielded hardly one-fourth of the revenue it Avas estin-atid to y i< ld in 1 803. Tho 
country had become a wilderness, and the pcojih^ Avere in tla; greate.st distress ; 
many had emigrated, so that tho A'illages pre.sented thoappeanince of having been 
devastatod by some great calamity. Lieutenant Doolan aa'us tho first iSiiperin- 
tendent. His charge then con.sisted of Parganahs Jalann, Kainir, Mnhamniad- 
abad, Itaura Raipur, and Mahoba (noAv in Hamirpur), all belonging to the 
Jalaun State. To these Avere at the same time added Parganali Moth, now in 
Jhansi. The Jalaun State lapsed to GoA'crnment in 1840. In tho following 
year Chirgaon Avas confiscated aJid put under his charge. In 1843 Captain 

* Ai(ch. Treaties, III, 139, 150: Board’s Records, 4lh November, 1806. ®Ibid., 158. 

» Ibid., IV., 891. 
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Ross became Superintendent, and Parganahs Garotha and Duboh, ceded by 
Jhansi, were j)laced under his superintendence. In 1844 Parganahs Kaohh- 
wAhagarh, Indiirki, and BhAndcr, ceded by Sindiah for the maintenance of the 
Gwaliar contingent, were entrusted to him. In 1849, on the death of the 
Raja of Jaitpur without issue, the Jaitpur Parganah was annexed to the 
Mahoba subdivision. In 18f3 Mahoba and Jaitpur were transferred to Ha- 
mirpur, and the old Parganahs of Kiinch, and Kalpi were attached to the Jalaun 
superintendency. In the following year the Parganahs of Garotha and Moth, 
including Chirgaon, were made over to the Jhansi State, and in 185G Bhander 
was also transferred. This brings down the history of Jalaun to 1857. 

On the 6th June of that year an express was received by the officer coin- 
Tlie Mutiny manding the two companies of the 53rd Bengal Native 

Infantry at Urai, stating that the artillery and some of 
the infantry at Jhansi had matinied and seized the Star Fort. At this time 
the above two companies were aliout to be relieved by two others of the 56th 
Bengal Native Infantry from Cawnpur, regarding which regiment the gravest 
suspicions were abroad. The Deputy Commissioner, Captain Browne, therefore 
at once sent off the bulk of liis treasure (4| lakhs) to Gwaliar, under the ouard 
of Lieutenant Tomkinson and 100 men of the 5:5rd Bengal Native Infantry, 
called iu two companies of the 1st Gwaliar Regiincnt from Etawah, which with 
some Mavhatta horse reached Urai at one A.M. of the 7th June, and directed 
the officer commanding the two companies of the 56th Bengal Native Infantry 
to retrace his steps towards (Jawn[)nr forthwith, which he did, and reached 
Kalpi that night (6th), on which same night also the Deputy Commissioner 
received intelligeiuie of the outbr(.>ak at Cawnpur. About this time also Cap- 
tain Browne recciveil a note from Sheo Pershad, the Dejiuty Collector of KAlpi, 
in w'hieh he expresst'd a desire to descu-t his post. As Kalpi was a most im- 
portant point of coiumunieatiou over the Jamiia it was of the greatest import- 
ance to hold it, and Lieutmiant Laud), Assistant Commissioner, volunteering 
to go there. Captain Browne sent him, and at the same time sent an express 
to the Brigadier at Gwaliar to send aid to Jhatisi. 

On Captain Cosseratt’s detachment joining him. Captain Browne intended 
to proceed with it, and some Samthar troops and guns, to the relief of the 
Europeans of Jhansi, leaving the police at Urai ; hut on the 9th a Iptter was 
received from Moth stating that all the Europeans in Jhansi had been 
killed, consequently Captain Browne gave up his intention of proceeding there. 
The same day the men of the 53rd Bengal Native Infantry remaining at 
Urai deserted their officers, the barkmduzes of the customs’ department 
mutinied, and Captain Cosseratt, who was at Kiinch, received orders from his 
commanding officer to retnm to Etawah. On the 10th the two sons of the 
~ ^ >Aitch., Ill, 17a. — — — 
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Gdrsar&i Chief, who had offered Captain Browne aid, which he had accepted, 
arrived at Jalaun with a force of several hundred men and a few gnns, and 
on the same day Captain Browne and Lieutenant Lamb also proceeded to that 
■place, when the former, having met the Gursardi leaders and assured himself 
of their good intentions, addressed a letter to their father requesting him to 
afford every assistance in preserving order in the district. 

Captain Browne, Lieutenant Lauib, and Captain Cesseratt’s party left Jalaun 
on the llth or 12th June, and next day parwanahs were addressed, in the 
name of the Giirsarui Chief, to the different tahsihhirs of the district, stating 
that the management of the distiict was entrusted to him, to whom all re- 
])ort8 were to be sent. On the tahsildars referring the matter to Captain 
Browne, that ofHccr passed an order tliat the jdiflrihir w’as not to have con- 
trol of the district, winch was to ronain under Mr. I’assanah, Dejjuty Collec- 
tor, who still remained at Urai. A copy of this order was sent to Mr. Passanah 
by Captain Browne, who also stated that some words had been interpolated 
in his Urdu letter to the Gursarui (Miief. After this Captain Browne left the 
district and proceeded with his assistant, Lieutemant Lamb, to Etawah, having 
ascertained on his way that Ivachhwa'iagarh and the northern part of Jalaun 
had become quite disorganized, the e>^loms’ harkowhizes having mutinied, the 
police loudly calling for their pay, amPthe [)ctty chiefs ready to rise. 

On the 15th June the advane.ed guard of the Jhansi mutineers, consist- 
ing of six or eight saicars, reached Urai, qnd Messrs, i’assanah and Griffiths, 
Deputy Collectors, who until then had remained there, loft it in the night and 
passed through Jalaun, whore they met Shoo Itam Tantia, eldest son of the 
Gursardi Chief, who .shortly after assumed entiri' authority over the Jalaun 
District. Mrs. Passanah, Mr. Ileniing, and Mr. Double wore murdered at this 
time, and Mr. Double’s wife and child and Mrs. Pilkington were captured by 
the Gursardi Chief and handed over to the mutineers, by ..whom they w'Cre 
afterwards released near Kulpi, but died from exposure, tamine, and thirst. 

From Jalaun Messrs, Passanah and Griffiths made for Gwaliar ; but on 
the 17th June they fell in with the detachment of the 5Mrd Bengal Native 
Infantry, who had faithfully taken the Jalaun treasure to Gwaliar. The 
men, it appears, had now mutinied, for they plundered the above two gentle- 
men, made them prisoners, and marched to Jalaun, where, Mr. I’assanah says, 
they (the mutineers) were received with great cordiality by Sheo Ram Tantia, . 
the Gursardi ChiePs eldest son, who made over to them Rs. 1,400 of Govern- 
ment money from the iahdH treasury and bought from them Messrs. Passa- 
nah and Griffiths’ horses, guns, &c. From Jalaun the above two gentlemen 
were taken to Urai, where they wore released by the mutineers on the 21st June, 
the latter marching thence for Cawnpur. They were, however, detained by a 
guard of the Gursar&i Chief, and the head man made them over to the Gwaliar 
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contingent and 14tli Cavalry mutineers from Lalatpur, who reached TJrai the 
same day. Those mutineers, however, did not molest them, but let them go. 
The two gentlemen remained at Urai, and Keslio Kao, the Gursar^i Chief, 
coming in person to Jahiim, sent thoni a kind letter and some money. 

Kesho Kao took upon liiinself the whole government of the country save 
Kachliwahtigarli, which was taken possession of by Sindliia, and Uiiboh, taken 
•by the Datiya Stat(^, collected revenue, gave villages in juijir for military ser- 
vice, and estaldished a mint. It, was also said tliat he intended placing one of 
his sons on the ija ll of Jalaun, but of this thoi*o is no proof. He at the same 
time wrote letters to tlio Commi.ssionor of Jabalpur stating that Ca])tain Browne 
had made him ttver tlu', district to take care of for the British Government, and 
that he (Kesho Kao) was acting accordingly. 

Messrs. Fassanah and Griffiths r(;maiiied about three weeks at Urai unilio- 
lested ; but on tlu! 14th July, a tow mutineers Iiaving reached Urai, they wore 
placed in great danger, as jdjirtlarl men would not assist tliem. But they 
were ultimately niseued by some of the well-disposed inhabitants of Urai. On 
the 17th July Mr. Fassanah received a letter from the Gtirsarai Chief stating 

Cl- 

that a forc(S of the Nana’s was about to proccjed from Cawn])ur to Jliansi, and 
advising him to keep out <)f the way; but tlie same day a party in the cmjiloy 
of Slioo Kam Tautia, wlio was at 1V511J4,' scizcid the two gentlomen and Mr. 
Fassanab’s family, placed tbem in two carts, and took them all to Kalpi, to bo 
forwanlod to tlui Nuini at Cawniair. On tlieir way they mot Shoo Kam Tantia 
himself, who would not listen to their remonstrances, and said ho must oh(?v 
tlio Nana’s oi’ders. They were k<“pt prisoners at Kalpi till Shoo Kam’s return, 
who then ordered them to he taken to the Niiini at Cawnpur; hut on the lOlh 
July intelligence of the NatnVs d(d<!at and tlight from Cawnjmr reached Kdipi. 
Shoo Kam then changed his tone ami atfectod groat kindness towards them, and 
Kesho Kao himself came over from Jalaun to visit them. 

In the mnanf?mo the 42iul Bengal mutineers arrived at Kalju from Ssigar, 
and wished to get the gentlemen and their families into tlunr hands, but Shoo 
Kam Tatitia })laeed them in the fort and protected them, and, when the muti- 
neers had gone, provided a snitahlc oonvoyance and sent them to a village 
named Churki, fifteen miles from Kalpi. Mr. Fassanah having found means to 
communicate with General Neil at Cajvnpnr, the Gerujral wrote to SJieo Kam 
Tantia to send the party to him, but the latter put off sending them for some 
time under the excuse of the dangers of thi; road. At last General Noil becom- 
ing jrereniptoiy, and the Ntirid having been defeated at Bithur, Keslio Kao 
furnished them with money and conveyances and restored two horses belong- 
ing to Messrs. Fassanah and Griffiths. The whole party then started on the 
2nd September, 1857, for Cawnpur, where they arrived in safety. The 
Gdrsardi Chief then established his head-quarters at Jalaun, where on tho . 
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arrival of Tantia Topi about the end of October, he prepared to treat with that 
rebel for the possession of the Jalaun District. The latter, however, favoured 
the T4i 13ai, a . daughter of a former Chief of Jalaun, and placed her son on the 
gadi, under the management of Biswas Rao, on the condition of her acknowledg- 
ing the N4na of Bithur and paying down a large sura. Kesho Rao was de- 
posed, and Kuiir Singh of Jagdispur, with the 40th Native Infantry, seized Sheo 
Bam Tantia at Kalpi, and joined by Tantia Topi and the G waliar mutineers, set 
out for Cawnpur. It was not till after the fall of Jhansi that the force under 
Sir Hugh Rose, on the 7th May, Avas able to attack the rebels at Iviinch, where 
they had taken up a strong position. By a Hank march ho succc;eded in turn- 
ing their defences, and took the old fort, Avhicli nmdered their position untena- 
ble. They were completely defo.ated, and lost al)ont 3r)0 killed and nine guns, 
and fell back in great disorder to Kalpi. Ki'inch was occupied tor us by 300 
of the Gursarai troops, and Sir Hugh Rose again advanced towards Kalpi on 
the 9th May. Captain Ternan assumed charg(j of the Jalaun District at Kiinch. 
The Tai Bai and her followers came in and submitted to Cai)tain Ternan, Deputy 
Commissioner of Jalaun, and Sir R. Hamilton, Agent to the Governor-Gene- 
ral at Urai, on the 10th May, and Jalaun was occupied for us by friendly 
Thakurs. « 

On the 10th May the Hamirpur Wstrict was added to tlio Jhansi Sui)erin- 
tendentship, and the whole formed into a Coinmissiotj<M-ship. On the 15th 
May Sir Hugh Rose’s advanccul brigade reached Gidanli on th(i Jamna, four 
miles below Kalpi, w'here it was joined by the other brigade three days after. 
On the 20th the garrison of Kaljii made an attack on our right, hut were 
easily driven back. On the 22nd May, however, tlui enemy made a very deter- 
mined attack along our whole line, their infantry attacking our right in the 
ravines with great pertinacity, and their cavalry and some guns endeavouring 
to turn our loft. By about noon, however, they were entirely driven off, 
and suffered a heavy loss. On the 23rd May Sir Hugh Rose attacked Kalpi, 
which the enemy abandoned, and suffered a loss of about 400 killed and all 
their guns. They made off in the direction of Gwaliar, accompanied by the 
Rani of Jhansi, Rao Sahib, and the Banda Nawwah, hut although a pursuing 
column Avas sent after them, they managed to effect their cs<*.:ipe. 

Sir ‘Hugh Rose being unable to leave garrisons behind him except at 
Jhansi, the plundering Avent on quite as much as before. Burjor Singh laid 
waste the villages around Kiinch, so that it was found necessary to proceed 
against him in force. He Avas ultimately defeated with severe loss at Bildwan. 
The news of the revolt of the Gwaliar force came in on the 5th June, and ne- 
cessitated the entire withdrawal of the little force that could be spared. Sir 
Hugh Rose marched for GAvaliar the following day, leaving a garrison at 
Jhansi and K&lpi. The west of the district at once fell into disorder, and Buijor 
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Singh and Daulat Singh again plundered as they liked. In July, Captain Toman 
sent an express for aid to Jhansi, saying that Jalaun was about to be invested 
by the rebels, but nothing could be done. Burjor Singh then attacked Kunch, 
driving out with considerable loss for the second time tlie 500 men of the 
Gursardi Chief who were holding it on behalf of the British. On the 2iid 
August Jalaun was taken and sacked by the rebels, but was abandoned the fol- 
lowing day on the approach of a detachment from Ktilpi, but not before the 
police officer in charge had been murdered in cold blood. This detachment 
remained in garrison in Jalaun and aided considerably in restoring order. About 
the middle of the month a force under Captain Ashburner attacked Burjor 
Singh at Mau Mahoni and defeated him, capturing all his baggage and ammuni- 
tion. Again, in the early part of September, another large force was defeated at 
Sarawan, ten miles north of Jalaun, by a detachment from Ktilpi under Brigadier 
M’Buff, killing about 150 rebels and taking one gun. The Kalpi force after- 
wards assisted in reducing the district to order. At first the villagers in the 
district ap])car to have taken little interest in the robed movements, but gradually 
several leaders from among the Kachliwaha Thlikurs sprang up, the most 
notorious being Daulat Singh of Indiirki, the Raja of Bhadek, and Burjor Singh 
of BihWan. The Raja of Rainjuir and j^o Rani of Lahar remained faithful, 
and have been rewarded for their sorvicesT The employes of Government, with 
few exceptions, appe.ar to have been passive spectators of the rebellion, some 
few again openly joinijig the rebels. One Tantia Gangoli and Muhammad 
Isliak acted as agents of the Nana of Bithiir and reshled at Kalpi, where 
Biswas Rao, on the part of the Tai Bai, had established Narayan Rao astahslldaK. 
The police here, as in -other districts, from the commencement took an active 
part against the Government they served. 

In 1860^ all the villages to the w'cst of the I’ahnj in Pai-ganahs Kachhwdha- 
garb, Indurki, and Dnboh were transferred in full sovereignty to Sindhia, and 
the remainder (consisting of 240 revenue and 11 revenue-free ^’illages, yielding 
a land-revenue of Rs. 1^73,1)28) were included in the present Parganahsof Kiinoh 


and Madhugarh. 

Since the mutiny, through the district officers, dispensaries have been 
established in every tahsili town in the district. 
Medical history. endemic diseases of the district of late yeitrs have 

been remittent and intermittent fever, dropsy, disease of the spleen, diarrhoea, 
dysentery, the gangrenous sore known as cliaknu}', and special diseases. Tliey 
are attributable to dirty habits, bad food, impure water, and bad drainage in 
the towns. Much has, however, been done of late years to improve the drainage. 
Tlie great want is water and shade, the district being almost totally denuded 
of trees, and nothing has been done to supply their place. ilTfin, jdman, siras^ 


»Aitoh , IV., 271. 
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hakayan^ imli, and babul, all seem to thrive in the barest soils wherever planted, 
and not only in a sanitary point of view, but as increasing the moisture and 
improving the quality of the land, the propagation of these trees in Jalaun 
deserves the attention of Government. There arc five small gatherings or fairs, 
but none are of sufficient importance to be held to affect the general health of 
the district. 

The drugs indigenous to the district are opium, jira ( Carum album, Dill.); ganja 
(flowers of the hemp. Cannabis saliva ) ; bhang (stalks of the same plant) ; and 
ghilnchi (Abrus precatorius) . Other native medicines are usually imported 
from Cawnpur, Agra, and Delhi. The pharmacopceia of the baids (or native 
physicians) of Jalaun contains banafsha (Viola serpens) ; gul-i’-bajiafsha (flowers 
of the same plant) ; anna vilayati; gnUi^-gazan, muz-i-niunakka (Vitis mnifera); 
asl^us-s/is or jastumodhi {Abrus precatorius, liquorice) ; afim ^opium) ; katera 
( Cochlospermuni gossypium ); babuUkc-gond (gum of the babul. Acacia arabica); 
alu bukhara (Primus domestica) ; chirayta (Ophelia chirayta) ; alls (root of 
Aconituqi. heterophyllum) \ king (gum of Nartliex assafcctida); kaladana (seeds 
of Pharbilis nil); and iaj^agliol { Plantago isphagula), etc. Tlie drugs arc prin- 
cipally derived from the vegetable kingdom. Poisonous roots and minerals 
are rarely used. The native practitioner diagnoses his case from feeling the 
piiise at the wrist. In fevers he almost invariably prescribes refrigerants, 
and in sthenic and acute diseases he seldom prescribes an antiphlogistic treat- 
ment; but in inflammatory cases freely bleeds at the bend of the elbow. In 
many cases this treatment is resorted to when the person is of a full tempera- 
ment, as a preventive. Hakims still enjoy a very large practice, and those of 
an established reputation for particular diseases often have patients come to 
them from distant parts of the country. 

In 1871 the deaths recorded throughout the district were given as duo to 
the following causes : — cholera, 2 ; small-pox, 98 ; fevers, G,5G7; bowel complaints, 
1,149; all other causes, 1,036, — or a total of 8,852, being in the ratio of 2P84 to 
each one thousand inhabitants. During 1871-72 there were 4,353 vaccine 
operations, of which 2,997 were successful ; the small-pox mortality is only 24 
per 1,000. Included in the total given above are 102 deaths from injuries, of 
which 34 are attributable to snake-bites and attacks of wild animals, 38 to 
accidents, 20 to wounds, and 10 to suicide. The fever death-rate was 16’2 per 
one thousand inhabitants. 
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Part I. 

Physical geography. 

JhaNSI (Jhansi), a district^ in tlfb Division of tKo same name, is situated to 
Boundaries Dliasaii river in the tract of country known 

as Bxmdelkhand. It is bounded on the north by the Gwaliar 

^ The authority for the greater part of the economical and fiscal history in this notice ia 
Mr. £. Q. Jenkinsou’s able Settlement Beport (Allahabad, 1871 ). 
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and Samthar States ; on the south by the Orchha State and the Lalatpur (Lnllut- 
poor) District; on the east by the Dhasan river, which separates it from the Hamir- 
pur (Hiiraoerpoor) District, and tlio Indopeudcmt State of Alipura; and on the west 
by the Native States of Kliauiya Diina, Gwaliar, and Datiya. Jhansi lies between 
north latitude 25°-3'-4y''' and 25®-48'-4i>", and east longitude! 78®-22'-15'’' and 
79®-27'-3(),'' with an area of 1,5GG square miles, or 1,002,734 acres, and a 
population in 18G5 of 357,744 souls, and in 1872 of 317,735 souls, or 202'90 to 
the square mile. 

The following table giv'es the revenue and police jurisdictions in each par- 
ganah or subdivision, including in Garotha the area 
Adimni8trati^o divisions, acres) and population (2G,22G souls) of the tiban 

jdgir of Gursardi : — 


• 



Includes 




Present 

Tahsil. 

Prtrgan.ali. 

Number of 
estates. 

Land-re- 
venue ill 
1872. 

Area in 
acres in 
1872. 

ropulation 
in 1872. 

1 

In tlic police juris- 
diction of station 




lls. 




1. Jhansi... 

Jhansi, Bhiinder, 

199 

86,366 

243,342 

72,861 

Jhnnsi, Nauahad, 
Barwu Sagar, Hhan- 
der, Bahina, Bara* 
giion, Baidora, Kliad- 

11. Mau ... 

Mau 

170 

1,23,883 

282,018 

104,281 

er, Alan, Auldan, Ba- 
unda, Bangra, (liiinl- 
ra, Kotra, Lahehura, 
Sakrar, Sayauri, Mar- 
ku;in. 

III. Garotha, 

Garotha ('Gursa- 
nil.) 

127 

1,40,617 

319,432 

85,202 

(jarotiia, Kakarba, 
Pandwjilia. 

IV. Moth... 

Moth 

137 

1,20,286 

157,942 

55,391 

Moth, Baglierfli, 
Ghirgaoii, launch, 

hieinrj, iriclih. 


Total 

618 

4,71,142 

1,002,784 

317,735 



On the death of Gangadhar Rao in 1853 the lands hold by him as succ(!ssor 
of Sheo Rao Bhao lapsed to the Government. The Jhansi State then con- 
sis^ of JParganahs Jhansi, Pachor, Karera, Man, Bijigarh, and Pandwaha, 
p^ntaining 696 villages. Parganah.s Garotha (containing 122 villages). Moth, 
inclu^ling Talnkah Chirgdon (104), and Bhamh'r (147) were added to these 
in i^56 from Jalajin, while the villages of Bijigarh were transferred, .some to 
Pandwaha and some to Garotha, and, all included, made the Jhansi Di.strict 
? td contain ij2 20 villages : — Jhansi, 195 villages; Pachor, 19;); Moth, 104 ; 
Pandw&ha, 80; Karera, 256 ; Bhdnder, 147; Garotha, 122; and Man, 121. 
The ubari estate of the Raja of Giirsarai, consisting of 61 villages received 
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from JalauQ, should be added to these, though held on a semi-independent 
tenure. 

It was not until 1858 that the district commenced to settle down after the 
disturbances caused by the mutiny. In that year Mohanpura and the Toriya 
revenue-free talnkah were ceded to Orchh'a, and in 1861 Gwaliar received 110 
revenue-free (imdji) and 476 revenue-paying villages, comprising the whole of 
Parganahs Karera and I’aehor, 68 villages of Bliander, and 61 villages of the 
Jhansi Parganah. Tlie remainder of the district was divided among five 
TahsUis, of which Jhansi included Parganah Bhiinder, and this arrangement 
lasted until 1866, when the Talidtli aud Parganah of Pandwdha was absorbed 
among the other four as at present.' 

In 1870 negotiations were opened for the transfer of twenty villages to 
Gwaliar from Parganahs Moth ami Bhander in exchange for Talnkah Gau- 
sangwi. The transfer was carried out in 1871 by the cession of Barchaiili, 
Kolari, Sukhlari, Bairichhand, and Ajitpur from Parganah Moth, and Burenda 
Haveli, Banana, Dallipnra, Atlari Ivhera, Dalpatpiir, Baitaul, Baletra, Mustara, 
Muriya, Astaui, Piprawa Khas, Narauli, Piaiil Sirsai,- and Dhamn&r from 
Parganah Bhander. A detailed account of the different changes that have taken 
place in each jairganah will be found in the al[ihaljetical arrangement in Part 
II,, under the name of each jiarganah. 

The administration is condnct(?d on what is known as the non-regulation 
principle, whicli places civil, criminal, and revemie jurisdiction in the hands of 
the same olHcer, whose jiowers are regiilatwl by Act XVIII. of 1867. The 
Tahsilddrs of each of the four TnliKils have original civil jurisdiction within 


their respective charges, and a|)peals lie from them to the officer in charge of 
the Tahs-ll, aud thence to the Deputy Commissioner, as laid down in tho Act 
ahovementioned. The records relating to the j)criod before the mutiny have 
been destroyed. In 1860-61 there wci-o six magisterial courts and fifteen 
civil courts ; there arc at present (1876) one Deputy Commissioner, one Assist- 
ant Commissioner, three Extra Assistant Commissioners, and four TahsUddrSj 

•If 

all invested with judicial jitnvers varying in degree, at work in Jhansi. With 
the exception of tlwi Commissioner no mcinhor of tho Covenanted Civil Service 
was employed in the Jliansi Division in 1876. The other European officers 
engaged in tho civil administration of Jliansi are the Collector of Customs, the 
Cantonment Magistrate, tho District Superintendent of Police, the Superintend- 
ent of Vaccination, and tho Civil Surgeon. There are three native gentlemen 
invested with powers as Honorary Magistrates. 

Though a small district in area, the greatest length from east to west is 58 
miles, and its greatest breadth from north to south is 
appearance. miles, giving an apparent area of more than. doable 

^ See the Settlement Reporta -.it Mr. Clarmout Daiuell and Mr. E. G. Jenkinaon. 
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tlie real area. This is due in a great measure to the intermixture of Native 
States with British territory. On the north, the States of Gwaliar, Datiya, and 
Samthar, and towards the south and east the Orchha State and those of the Asht 
BhAya jdyirs of Tori Fathipur, Bijna, Pahari-Banka, and Dhurwahi, encroach 
on Jh&nsi or ai’e interlaced with it in every direction. A reference to the map 
will also show the existence of sitjgle villages or groups of two or three belong- 
ing to foreign territory scattered like islands tliroughout the district. In fact, it 
is not possible to approach Jhansi from any i)ortion of the district without passing 
through a Native State. This iuterinixturc of foreign territory has been a great 
administrative difficulty, and though clforts have not been wanting to induce 
the States concerned to agree to such an exchange as would rectify the existing 
boundaries, yet hitherto the difficulties which arose in ascertaining and deter- 
mining the value and capabilities of the villages under exchange have prevented 
the scheme from being carried into cffi!ct.i 

The general appearance of the district to the north is that of a plain with a 
few isolated rocky hills. Further south, beyond a line drawn from oast to west 
a little to the north of Jhansi, the hills increase in number and size, and the 
country becomes more undulating and broken up by ravines and ndlds ; while 
quite to the south it assumes a decidedly hilly character. Tins hills in the 
north of the district are low and isolated ; but to the south of the imaginary 
line just mentioned they are found in small groups, or in long narrow continu- 
ous chains running parallel to each other from north-east to south-west. These 
parallel chains are met with at intervals throughout tlio w'hole breadth of the 
district. Their ridges are generally bare and sharp, and their slopes are covered 
with thick scrubby jungle, and sometimes near tlieir bases witl^ trees of consi- 
derable size. The principal chain in the district is the one on which the fort 
of KarAr stands. Its length is about 30 miles. It commences near a village 
called SigauU in the Garotha Parganah, and running close to the river 
Betwa, is finally lost in the clusters of hills in the neighbourhood of Barwa 
Sugar. ’ 

The soil is red and gravelly for the most part, and its surface is covered 
with loose stones and rocks, with hardly any traces of 
vegetation on them. The soil has been divided for 
settlement purposes into sixteen different ola.sses, which appear to be capable 
of being distributed among the five groat divisions known in the neighbouring 
districts as mdr, kdbar, palU, rdkar, and tari. lldkar prevails in Parganahs Man, 
PandwAha, and Jhansi, and it is there that cultivation has chiefly increased. 

^ Mr. K. G. Jeokinson recommends that, If the question be again opened^ the neighbour- 
ing Native States should be placed under the Commissioner of Jhansi, as Agent to the Govercor- 
Qeneral; at present, even the smallest transactions with the most petty jdgirdOr* hare to pase 
through the Political Agent for Bundelkband. 
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The following table shows the proportion of each kind of soil under each 


season’s crop and the produce in muns in 1866 ; — 


No. 

Soil. 

Kbarit'. 

Rabi. 

Total. 

Tutnl pro- 
duce in munt. 

1 




39 641 


113,701 

429,168 

2 

KabHF 



34.702 


74,95i# 

9. 3,964 

8 

Tatro or Palli 



14,356 


18,166 

60,429 

4 

Pandua or Parua 


• •• 

5U,»46 

16,939 

67.885 

260,455 

6 

Kakar Moti .. 




i4,3S4 

47,309 

154,763 

8 

Kdkar Patliari 

• • • 


69.276 

4,046 

73,322 

219,369 

7 

Tari 


• • • 

623 

1,1 US 

1,728 

t),5 

8 

Khero 



438 

470 

908 

3,361 

9 

Dhung ..a 

••• 

••• 

7.314 

2,679 

9,993 

34,225 

10 

Peiita 


• •• 

3,632 

4,069 

7,721 

24,830 

11 

Kaclihar 


• •• 

71 

••• 

7i 

256 

12 

Runiya 

• •• 

• t* 

822 

978 

1,300 

3,282 

13 

Rarua 

••• 


862 

268 

1,130 

3,709 

14 

Uara ••• 

• 44 


2 

22 

24 

’ 63 

16 

Kira 

• •• 

• •• 

942 

339 

1,281 

7,962 

16 

Bhur 

«•« 

• •• 

653 

197 

850 

3,334 



Total 


256,726 1 

163,623 j 

4:!0,34S 

1,476,711 


The principal rivers are the Betwa (Bedwanti, the Vetravati of Sanskrit 
^ ^ writers), which intersects the district in a line running 

’ ' from south-west to north-east ; the Dliasan, which forms 

the eastern boundary; and the Pahiij to the Avest in Farganah Jhaiisi. The 
Betwa is the largest of the three, and floAvs from its source near Bhupdl, at first 
through a high table-land, and thence over siiccessive stops of granite and 
quartz. In the rainy season it rushes under Jhansi in a bed more than a fur- 
long wide and forty feet deep, whilst in January and February the whole volume 
of the river runs through a gap in a rocky barrier about six feet wide, and in 
May the river, Avliich dojiends for its supply on s|)riugs and rain-fall, is nearly dry. 
After crossing tlio district, the Betwa takes a bend to the east and forms the 
boundary betAveen the Garotha Farganah and the Jalaun District. It then passes 
through the Jala nn and Hamirpur Districts and enters the Jamna river near the 
town of Hamirpur. OAving to the very rocky nature of its bed, its steep banks, 
and in some places the existence of dangerous quicksands, it can only be crossed 
at certain knoAvn places even in the dry season, and is not used for either navi- 
gation or irrigation. The Dbas&n (Sanskrit, Dasarna) is smaller, but is in 
eA'ery other respect similar to the BetAva. After forming the entir^i eastern 
boundary of the district it falls into the Betwa at the north-eastern comer of the 
Garotha Farganah. The country is broken up into ndlda and rairines all along 
the course of both riv’ers, but more particularly along the banks of the Dhas&n 
in Farganah Garotha, and of the Betwa after it leaves Farganah Jhansi. 

The Fahuj rises in the Gwaliar teriitory, and enters the Jhansi Farganah 
near Dbamna. It crosses the parganah, and forms for a 
distance of about seventeen miles the western boundary 


Fahuj. 
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of Parganah Moth, till its exit into Gwaliar territory* near Ajitpnr. It event- 
ually falls into the Bindb near Jagamanpur in tlie Jalauu District. Tho 
principal affluents of the Dhasan are the Lakhairi Kadi, which, after traversing 
Parganahs Man and Garotha in a north-easterly direction, passes under the 
village of Garotha Khas and joins the Dhasan river. The Patharahi, after 
receiving Uie Banda, falls into the Lakhairi, close to Tarka Lahehura in 
Parganah Garotha. The Chaich Nadi intersects Parganah Garotha and joins 
the Dhas4n river a little above its jxinction with the Betwa. The Sukhuai flows 
from west to east and joins tho Dhasan at Ilora Bhatpura in Parganah Mau. 
It passes by tho town of Mau and there receives the Suprar, and just above its 
junction with the Dhasdn, tho Karar. The Ur joins the Dhasiin near Ghdt 
Kotra to the south of tho Sukhnai. 

The affluents of tlio Betwa are the Garari, which flows across the southern 
portion of the Jhausi Parganah and falls into the Betwa just above Orchha ; the 
Dangrai, which supplies tho Arjar lake, and running to the north enters tho 
Betwa near Kandeswar; the Barwa, which passes through the Barwa Sagar 
lake and joins tho Betwa near Kiilhua of Parganah Jhansi. ^V^ith the excep- 
tion of the Ganiri, there are no streams of any imi>ortanco bctwcjcn the Betwa 
and the Pahiij. The drainage system of the country, lying botweem the former 
and the Dhasan, being shut out from tho Betwa by tho r;uigo of hills, on a spur 
of which Kardr is built, finds an exit in the Dhasan. The streams above enu- 
merated are all fed by numerous streamlets and w ater-courses. Tlaar beds aro 
for the most part alternately sandy and rocky, and have generally high and steep 
banks. In the rains the streams often suddenly rise so as to render them im- 
passable for a short time, but they as quickly tall in the cold and hot seasons, 
when all except tho Ganiri present a dry channel. Wlnm, however, the beds 
of the stream are sandy, water is found at a short distance fi’orn tho surtaco 
all through the hot season. In such places large crops of water-melons aro 


Isolation in time of floods. 


grown. 

During the rainy season, in times of heavy floods, Jhansi is almost completely 

cut oft' from tlio rest of the world. To the north, be- 
tween it and Agra, the road, which is still unfinished, 
is crossed by two largo rivers, the Sindh and the Chambal. To tho north-east, 
in the direction of Cawnpur, runs the Jamna and the imperial road leading to 
it. Notwithstanding that large sums have been spent upon it, and that it is 
nearly bridged throughout, that it is little used is owing to the want of snocess 
which has as yet met the attempts of tho officers in charge to construct a line of 
road through a country consisting chiefly of black cotton soil, almost impass- 
able for carts in wet weather. To the east all approach during floods is barred 
by the Dhasan river. To the south, in the direction of Lalatpur and Sfigar of 
the Central Provinces, the crossings over the Betwa are very dangerous and 
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sometimes quite impracticable; and to the west, the Pahdj and Sindh rivers 
cross the road which connects Jhansi, vid Sipri, with Indur and Bombay. There 
are public ferries over the Betwa at Irichh, Bhauraghdt, Kukargdon, Manikpur, 
Bamnagar, Nohraghdt, and Guzar Tllata ; over the Dhasan at Kotraghdt and 
Lahchuraghat, and over tlie I’aliuj at Blidnder and Dhamna. The tolls on these 
ghdts yielded a revenue in 1873 of lls. 975. Besides these, there are six 
private ferries over the Betwa, tlie same number on the Dhasdn, and one on the 
Pahuj. None of the rivers of the district are navigable. The Dhimars, who are 
also the Kahdrs or />a/^7‘-bearers of the district, are tlie only class who cultivate 
einghdras (or water-calti’op) in the lakes and sow wheat and rice on their mar- 
gins. They also alone catch and sell fish and work the ferries. They numbered 
8,197 souls in 1872, or 2'5 per cent, of the whole population. 

The artificial lakes and reseri oirs of the district arc noticed under “ Irri- 


Lakc<>, &c. 
Bhanwar lakes. 


gation.” The principal are the Barwd Sugar, Arjar, 
Kachiufya, Pachwura, Magarwara, Pipra, and Konebha 


In the southern part of Parganah Jhansi, where the “ M'.ibandi" system is 
in foroi', and in those portions of Man and Paudwaha 
where a rdkar or pania soil prevails, iiTigation is carried 
on from wtdls. In the greater jiortion, however, of the last two parganabs and 
in Bhunder, Motli, and Garotha, the crops are raised without irrigation from 
“mar" and “ Mhar" soils, which appear to be so fertile and retain their mois- 
ture so long that irrigation is not nwessary. In the neighbourhood of Barwa 
S&gar and other lakes irrigation is practised from them in the ordinary way. 
Near Bluluder rice is irrigated from shalhnv tanks in which the water is held 
by embankments of black soil. In October, what water is left is drained off, 
and wheat and other rahi crops are sown. The rice land is called kira, and the 
land in the bed of the tank tari or bichhdi'y and both yield a very good crop. 

The attention of Government has frequently been drawn to the im{)ortant 
subjeet of irrigation in this distri t. Iteports showing the benefits likely to 
accrue from the construction of canals, lakes, and other irrigation works, 
and urging Government to undertake such wmrks, have been drawn up by 
Colonels Straeliey, Morton, and Baird Smith, and Brownlow; Mr. E. G. 
Jenkinson, 0. S., has also brought the matter before Government. , In Par- 
ganahs Man, Pandwdha, and Jhansi an immense amount of water remains 
unused. Colonel Baird Smith calculated that the water annually running 
to waste in the Jhansi and Jalaun Districts would yield a yearly revenue 
of nearly four lakhs of rupees for sale of water only ; but no practicable 
plan of irrigation on a large scale was devised. This large sum represents 
a mere fraction of the actual loss to the country. In Bundelkhond, the indirect 
as well as the direct benefits- must be taken into consideration when the c<Histrao- 
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tion of irrigation works is under discussion. It must be remembered that all the 
villages for miles round benefit from the construction of a lake in the midst of 
them. The water being retained rises nearer to the surface and percolates all the 
year round into wells, which before, owing to the rapid drainage, used to become 
dry at the latter end of the cold season. JJew wells can be sunk, when before, 
owing to the distance of water from the surface and to the rocky sub-stratum, 
it was impossible, or else loo costly a work, to construct tliem. All along the 
margin of the lake, where perhaps fonnerly the soil was poor and unproductive, 
valuable crops both in the kharif and rahi seasons can be grown. The prosperity 
and condition of the people improve, and the value of the villages round increases 
so enormously that the (xovernment is amply repaid for its outlay by the conse- 
quent rise in its demand. Under the Government of Sir William Muir, the lakes 
of Jhansi District have been placed under professional superintendence and their 
improvement has been comnienced. A series of remunerative works has been 
projected for irrigating Jhansi and Jalonn from the Betwa, Banda from the Ken, 
and Hamirpur from the Dhasiin. The rough scheme for the Betwa irrigation, 
which invtilves the construction of a weir twenty-six feet high across the bed ef 
the river, has been generally approved of by the Government of India, and is 
now (1874) being elaborated in detail. 

The lakes and irrigation works in existence arc the Barwd Sugar, Arjar, and 

Kacbneya lakes, Avhich ai’e situated at intervals of about 
Existing irrigation works. " , 

ten nul(*s trom each other on the iNaugaon road between 

tlic Betw'a and Man Ranipur, tlic Konchha Bhanwar and Babina tank.s, and tho 

Magarwara embankment. 

The Barwii Sugar lake is situated twelve miles to the east of Jhansi. The 
masonry embankment, which is ne.arly tliree-tinarters of 

Barwii S’agar, . ,, \ , r. . . 

a mile in longtli, is a really magnihttoiit work. JBelow it, 
a tract of land extending over nearly four miles and averaging about a mile in 
width is thickly planted with mango and other trees, some of whicli are of a 
gi*eat age and an enormous size. 

On the western extremity of tho embankment, at tho foot of the hills and 
immediately overlooking the lake, is a picturoscjue-looking fort, part of which 
is now in ruins. The entire work was constructed by Udit Singh, llaja of 
Orchha,»the adopted son of Jaswant Singh’s widow. It was commenced in 
1705 A. D. and completed in 1737 A.D. (sec Babwa Saoab). The area irrigated 
from the Barwd Sdgar lake has been estimated at 4,000 acres ; and some years 
ago, canals several miles in length Averc excavated under tlie superintendence 
of Mr. Clarke, the Civil Engineer in charge of tho Bundclkhand Irrigation 
Works. But the leakage through the embankment was so great, and so much 
water ran to waste, that these canals were not extensively brought into use for 
irrigation purposes. The embankment has recently been repaired, strengthened, 
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and made water-tight; but until canals are made so as to reach the higher levels 
where water is most needed, the revenue derivable from a water-rate will hardly 
be remunerative. Mr. Jenkinson thinks it would be more advantageous to irri- 
gate the lands in the immediate neighbourhood of the lake than those situated 
at long distances from it. The area at present irrigated is very small. 

Little, however, has been yet done in the way of loans to landed proprie- 
tors for the construction of irrigation works. A few tanks and wells were 
made during the drought of 18(58-61); but these were undertaken more as relief 
works than on any settled plan, and have not proved of much permanent use, 
either for irrigation purpo.ses or as a part of the general scheme for providing 
a full water-supply for the district. There can be no doubt but that, to render 
the scheme complete, some efforts must be made to induce landholders to con- 
struct subsidiary works where possible in those places beyond tlie influence or 
the area operated on by the n^gular irrigation scheme, such as would provide 
for the local wants of small areas, 

Tlio Arjir lake lies distant about eight mil<« to the west from Barwd Sugar. 

Tlie two masonry embankments whi ch hold up the water 
Arjarlakc. were built in the year 1671 A. D. by Surjan Singh, 

Raja of Orehha. Tlie lake was originally much larger than it is now, but so 
much water escaped through openings in an old embankment to the north-west 
that the lake was always at a low level, and no w'ater w'as available for irriga- 
tion. There is a joint-property in this lake between the Government and the 
Baja of Orehha, and a joint-measure for its development is now under discussion. 
Colonel Brownlow has recommended the construction of masonry floorings, wjth 
side revetments of masonry across the openings on each side of the embankment, 
with the view of retaining tlui water in the lake at its present level. The bed of 
the ndld through which the water escapes has boon cutting back steadily towards 
the lake, and there is consequently great danger of its draining oft’ the whole of 
the water. The repairs recently cft'ccte<l are only sufficient to temporarily 
strengthen the embankment and make it water-tight. 

The Kachueya lake is situated on the Naugaon road between Arjdr and 
llam'pur, and is a much smaller lake than either Arjar 

Kachiicya lako. , - 

or ISarwii Sapjar. it was ox(*avated inoro than 900 yours 
ago by one of the Chandel Rajas of Mahoba, and the present dam ivas built 
about 17.5 years ago by Raja Amrais of Orehha. Ilere, too, long irrigation 
canals, extending nearly as far as Ranipur (six miles off), Avere made by Mr. 
Clarke. But the water stored in the lake is totally insufficient to supply these 
canals, and only n small area in its immediate neighbourhood is now irrigated. 
In the basin of the lake there is storage-room for a very large quantity of water, 
but the supply Avill always be small imtil some means are found of leading 
into it the drainage of a larger extent of country. The lake is dependent for its 


Kachneya lake. 
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supply on tho surface-drainage of a very small area, and there is no ndld run- 
ning into it. 

The Konchha Bluinwar tank and tho Magarwara oinbankment He within a 
short distance of each otlier in the village of Konchha 
Konchha Bhanwa 'e. Bljj^ixwar, about four miles from Jhansi, on the Cawn- 

pur road. Both works w'cre n'paircd by Major Davidson in 1804-65, and the 
area irrigated is estimated at 5(J0 acres. The Miirghatta embankment, however, 
requires extension, and has I’ccently been repaired. TJie dam of the Babina tank, 
which is situated about fifteen miles from Jliansi, a little way o(f the Jhansi and 
Sfigar road, was repaired l)y Major Davidson in 1804-05, but as y( 4. th(;re has 
been very little irrigation from it. The hiakage is (jonsideralde, and further 
repairs and extensions are nMiuired. A new lake with thre«! embankments has 
recently been constructed at Magarwara. Tlie I’achwara lake, completed at a 
cost of Rs. 26,000, and estimated to supply an area of- 0,000 acres witli water, 
actuallj’ irrigated in 1870-71 but thirteen acres, which gave a Avater-revenuo 
of Hs. 21. 

The sanctioned water-rates in this district for irrigation by flow and lift 
urc:— (1) Fruit and nursery gard(ms, indigo and sugar-cane, per acre Rs. 3-5-1 
(tor), Re. 1-10-9 (dal), (2) Rice, tobacco, grass, Rs. 2-3-9 (tor), Re. 1-1-10 
(dal). (3) Wheat, cotton, oats, I?ulian-corn, v(‘getab]es, safHower, Ris. 1-10-9 
(tor), Re. 0-13-5 (dal). (4) Barley and all minor prodncf', Re. (tor), 

Rc. 0-8-11 ( dal). '^Tlie returns from tho irrigation works are, however, very small. 
The works have not been fully develojanl, and tlie water is not economized and 
utilized as it should be. In connection with the subject of water-rates, tho minute 
of Mr. (now Sir William) Muir, quoted at page 14 of th<j Settlement Report,* 
should bo read. 

There are no railway stations within *>r adj()ining the district. Tho princi- 
pal metalled road is that from Jhansi by M«)th and 

Communicalions. t-m / • • • i i i " 

Ivalpi, commimicatnig with the railway station at 

Cawnpur, and having a length of Ibrty-oue miles bridged and metalled in this 

district. Next in importance is the new imperial line from "TlianHi jiassing, within 

two and a half miles of Man, on to Naugaon (Novvgong) cantonments, and having 

a length of sixty-four miles metalled and partially bridged. A largo bridge is 

now (1873) under construction over the Sukhnai river near Mau on this road. 

The bridges over the Barwa Sagar cscajie aiul the Kardr terront, carried away , 

in the rains of 1869, have not yet been repaired. On tlie bridged and metalled 

road to 8ipri a new bridge over the Pahiij has recently been constructed. Tin’s 

road has only a length of two miles in this district. A similar small portion of 

the Gwaliar and Jhansi metalled road lies within Jhansi. A short metalled 

road (2J miles) connects Mau with tlie new Naugaon road at Bukhara, and an- 

f Fublisbcd at Allababad, 1868 . 
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other (3^ miles) joins Man and Rauipur. The latter is in charge of the Muni- 
cipal Committee of Mau-Ranipur. 

Of the second-class or raised and bridged unmetallod roads, that from Jhansi 
to Sagar vid Jardrghat and Ijalutpur is metalled for a few miles (to Hasari); 
it has a length of 25 miles from Jliansi to the Botwa. The new imperial 
line to Naugaon loaves the old road at (J-urgaon, 14 miles from Jhansi, and 
joins the old line three miles beyond Man at the village of Bukhera. The old 
road goes by Nagarpur, Kuchneya, Baidj)ur, and Man, and has a length of 22 
miles in this district. The road from Jhansi to Bhander (22 miles) is bri<lged 
for only a thiril of the way. A loop-line from the Sagar road at Babina crosses 
the Betwa at Sirasghat (14 miles). A good road from Jalann enters the dis- 
trict at the Kotra Bayyidnagar (lliat on the Betwa and runs through Gursarai 
and Mail, whence it enters the Orchha State, eight miles south of Man, having 
a length of 52 miles. The road from Baragaon on the Cawnpur road, vid tluj 
Tahsili town of Garotha and the 3Ioti Katra Ghsit on the Dhasau, to Ratli and 
Hamirpur, has a length of 51 mihis in this district. It is the third in import- 
ano(i in the district, and fnuch used for internal traffic. The road from Man 
to Garotha (25 mll(!s), vid Mavkiian, is rais(xl and bridged as far as Markuan 
(18 miles). The road from Man to Ghat Lahehura (11 mikxs), after crossing 
the Dhasan, goes on to Riith. The road from Gursarai to Bunch, on tho 
Cawnpur road (17 miles), rid Iritddi, is partly i*aised'and hi-idged; and that 
from Ranipur to Ratausa, on Ihe new Naugaon road, is comjdi'tely raised and 
bridged. 

Th(5 third-edass iinmetalhxl roads are Jhansi to Liilaimj, 23 miles; Moth to 
Bli inder, 13 mih's; Buoeh to Narai, 7 miles ; ('hirgiion, on tho Cawnpur road, to 
BhandcM’, 14 miles ; llamnagarto Bliander, 11 miles; Moth to Garotha hy Gur- 
san'ii, 18 miles; (ditrsarai hv Ranmagar Ghat to Chirgaon, 22 miles; Garotha 
to Garhan, 10 miles; Man to ljalat[>ur, 12 miles; Man to l{iij)a, 2 miles ; Mar- 
kuan to Moti Katra, 8 miles ; Magarjmr hy Auldan to Markiian, 30 miles ; 
Rtttiljiur to Sayauri, 7 miles ; ah’d Bangi’a to Moth by Auldan, 30 miles. 

The distances of the principal towns in tho district from the head-quarters 
station are: — Man, 30 miles; Moth, 32 ; Garotha, 57; 

Distances from Jhansi. 1 1 ui ' i oi i ' - 1 o o i z 

Barwa Bagar, ll; Bliander, 21 ; Babina, 16; Sakrar, 
21; GiirsarAi, 48; Baragaon, 0 ; and Baidaura, 14. From Man, the town of 
RAnlpnr is distant 5 miles ; Auldan, 15; Clmrara, 6 ; Benda, 8 ; Sayauri, 6 ; and 
Lahclmra Ghat, 10. From Moth, Chirgaon is 14 miles ; Irichh, 15 ; Punch, 12 ; 
and Baghcra, 14. PaudwAha is 12 miles from Garotha and Kakarbai is 9 
miles. 

There are public sardis (or resting-honscs for travellers) at Punch, Chirg&on, 

, . Moth, Pandwaha, Garotha Khas, and Lahchdra Ghfit. 

Encamping gr.mnd8. Ehcamping-grounds at Moth, Punch, Semri, Chirgion, 


£ncamping>gr.innd8. 
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Bliasnoh, Paudwalia, Garwai, Magarpur, Kucbneya, Mau, Kotragli&t, Rani- 
pur, Purwa, Roni, Deori, Siuhpura, Sayauri, Kluiilar, Babina, Barwa, Barwfi 
Siigar, and J3ara;;aoiu 

Tiie climate of Jhaosi is dry and tolerably lic;dthy except during the autumn, 

wlieii the rich vc'getation causes a malarious lever at 
Climate, &c. , i i i . 

the ooiniiioiiceineiit and close ot the ranis, at the time 

the moisture first loosens tlui (‘artli and ulicn it begins to dry up. The heat is 

great during the hot season, wliiidi is jierhaps to be attributed to tlie absence of 

trees and tlio radiation from tlie bare ro( ks and barnjri plains whicdi abound in 

the district. The monildy mean temperature in tin? shaile for 1S7U-72 is given 

below, witli the range during the month. From this it appears that the annual 

mean in 1870 was 80*^; in 1871 was 7!)® ; and in 1872 w:is fSl*7°: — 
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The absolute range, or the dilference betweem th(» bigluist tempiuaitun^ in the 
month recorded by tlie maximum self- registering tliermomdcn* in tin; sluido 
and the lowest temjierature in the month recorded by the niinimnni sdf-regis- 
tering therm onidiT in 1872 was— January, d7 ; February, oO ; March, 4(5; 
Ajiril, 40 ; May, 43 ; Juno, 11 ; July, 21 ; August, 18; S(;pl(‘ml)er, 2f> ; Octo- 
ber, 31 ; and November, 27. 

The average total rain-lall in the Jhansi Distrid for tin; ten years 18GO-f5l 
to 18(59-70 is given lielow : — • 


Period. 


1 8t June to 30th Sep- 20*1 26 O 23 9 331 9() !i 315 32 3 4 > 7 14 5 37 8 

teiiibcT. 

Ut October lo 31st 0 4 4*4 2 1 1 0 04 ... I'l 6 6 4 


Ifit October to 31st 0 4 
Jniiimry. 

Ist February to 3lBt 0 6 
May. 


1-5 2*4 


21 1 31 7 


1*5 34 3 45*1 16*4 47*2 
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Part II 


Productions of the District. 

Twin more common wild animals found in the district are the Idrasingha or 

sdmbar (stag) ; the simttcd deer (cMtal) ; antelope (kar-’ 

Animal kingdom. , i • v v i / n • ^ 

sagal or para niran) ; blue cow (inujai or raj); ravine 

deer (chhikra or puskard) ; foui'-horiicd deer (chaunnha or bheri) ; tiger (ndhar, 
; panther (tendud); leopard (child); luiiiting leopard or ounce (shikdri 
child) ; lynx (sbjah yoshj; liyona (Uujar hmjhd, udhleni-it^ charkhard) ; wolf (bhe- 
rigdf higna) ; and wild dog (mud kiitla). Among birds are the bustard (suna 
chiriga, charas) ; double-spurred partridge, painted partridge, painted grouse, 
quail, plover, and all the usual siiecies of wild goose, duck, and teid. 

In 1871 four ixsrsons were killed by paiitheis, and during the same year 23 
head of cattle werci dc^stroyed by woh es, one by a hyena, and (>7 by panthers. 
Kewards are given for tlu! destruction of wild animals as in the other districts 
of this Division: — Por ftdl-growu tigers and leopards Its. 5, and for tlurir 
cubs half that amount ; for male wolves and liyenas Its. 2, aud for females 
Ks. 3 ; for male cubs of wolves aud hyenas eight annas, and for female cubs 
twelve annas. Dogs wandering about without owners are killed, aud a reward 
of two annas each is paid for them. During 1871 rewards were paid fort) 
tigers, 10 leopards, 18 wolves, 3(5 hyenas, tme alligator, 5 panthers, and one 
bear, all full-grown animals, besides three tiger’s cubs, one leopard’s cub, and 
26 young wolves. There dues not appear to bo any trade in the skins of wild 
animals carried on in any pai-t of the district.. 

Of the domestic breeds of cattle, the small wiry cows known as the Kagan or 

Datuidi breed are deservedly held in high esteem as best 
Domeatic cattle. \ . .i i , • , 

suited to the dry and raviny nature ol the greater portion 
of the district. These are imported irom the districts along the Ken river, 
Dhandor Kund, Pachor, Karchera, and other places to the west in the Gvvaliar 
State. They are good both for agricultural pnrjioses and for milk, and the Ahirs 
aud Giyars on the Paliiij earn a fair livelihood by breeding them aud exporting 
ghi. The cost of the onliuary bullocks useil in agriculture, is from sixteen to 
sixty rupees per pair. In 1870 a pair of Hissar bulls were imported by the Mau 
Municipality, aud also a pair of rams, .and the e.xperiment has been to a certain 
extent successful. The large bullocks of the Xagor and Hissar breed are, how- 
ever, considered to bo too large and too delicate for agricultural and draft pur- 
poses, however good they may be for the improvement of milch cattle. Again, 
the cost of feed and keep of the larger cattle is found to be a barrier against 
thwr introduction generally. There are no cjimels or horses bred in the district. 
The breed of goats, on the banks of the Dliasatj especially, are celebrated for their 
siae and beauty and for the large quantity of milk that they give on light feeding. 


Domestic cattle. 
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Fishing appliances. 


In this district^ fish are found only in the lakes and in the pools of the Betwa, 
Dhasdn, and other large rivers. Tlie river fish enjoy 
comparative safety from the I llumars (fishermen) whilst 
they are in the deep pools of the larger rivers, but are a prey to alligators, otters, 
&c. During the rains they rim up the tributaries to spawn, and a great number 
meet with destruction on their return down to their permanent haunts, not (Hily 
by nets but by other contrivances by which they arc shut up in small pools and 
destroyed wholesale by netting or by poisoning. Those that survive these 
operations frequently j)orisli by the drying iij) of the pools during the hot 
season. The lakes in this district have not been allowed liitlierto to run dry, and 
the only destruction committed there on fish is in the rainy season, Avhon 
they run uj) the feeders of the lakes and down the escape weirs, whence finv ever 
return. Tons of tlie smaller description of fish are killed during the rains 
when they try to escape out of the lakes. 

Jfor the river fish a close season shoidd bo fixed from June loth to October 
1st, when net fishing should be totally prohibited in the rocky pools of the 
smaller rivers, to which the fish resort for breeding purjjosos, as, il' the ])arent 
fish are allowed to be destroyed, the fry or the new brood would soon be e.xter- 
minated. During the other seasons the size of the mesh of the nets may bo 
limited to one and a quarter inch from knot to knot. The above sugg<>stcd 
prohibitions will not much interfere with private prescriptive rights, and would 
materially assist the increaso of the river fish. Tlie tank and lake fish are 
seldom interfered with during the spawning season, the laki's are so high that 
no net fishing is possible. Measures may bo takmi to prevent the escape of 
iish through the escape weirs and feeders of the lakes, but after they have oneo 
escaped from the lake they must meet witli destruetiou, whelJicr by the hand of 
mail or by drought. The Dliimars or Kahrirs, when not otherwise employed, 
resort to fishing as a moans of livelihood, and they are also eoiisiimers in no 
small dc"reo ; but fish as a rule eaiinot he considered a staido article of food 
^vith any other class in liundolkhand. 

The commoner fisli found in this district arc the well-kmnvn mahdaer^ 
called the Indian salmon ; the karsuur ov kalians, large fisli, greenish-black 
above and yellowish- green below ; the bisar or rnirgnh, something like the rohu, 
but longtir and les.s stout j the rohu ; the Idwas, a large fisli groiving to from 
80 to 100 pouud.s, and something like tho katlah of Bengal ; the kursa or khursl^ 
which is of a lighter shape than the rohu, has small silvery white scales, and 
grows to from eight to ten pounds ; tho sum, chib, sirif&thi, weighing about 
two pounds and rather bony. None of these are supposcf! to live on each other. 
Of piscivorous fish there are the tmgra, a scaleless ugly fish, with spines on 
•each side and on the dorsal fin, not eatable, and growing up to 80 pounds in 

1 Mr. K. Sturt supplied tliis information. 
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weight ; the saur or sauH^ eaten largely ; the pavin^ called hmli in Bengal, and 
commonly known as the river shark; the samhai'^ like the tengra; the gdlur 
or guldhiy like a trout, with blue and pink spots ; th(3 papliia^ a sealeless fish, 
well known in Bengal, and eaten ; patola^ a niiniatiire cliUaly with small scales 
and very bony, and the barhun^ sealeless, but good eating. All tliese, except 
the mahdsf'Ty bdwas^ sambar^ and gdlur^ are found in the lakes as well as the 


The total cultivated area in 18(54-65 amounted to 3J)2,159 acres, and in 
1865-66 to 428,348 acres, being an increase of 28,129 

Agriculture. , , . , . 

acres, principally due to incn'iise of cultivation in Par- 

ganalis Man, Grarotha, and Jlumsi. The principal crops grown, with the nunihcr 

of acres under cultivation of eac h kind of crop, are as fullon s : - Khorif^ jidr, 

135,612; cotton, 35,107; hajrd, 24,409; /eVt, 17,031; Lodou, 14,788; rdli, 

8,604 ; af, 4,9 ()8 ; 4,170 ; rice, 3,446; w'd, 2,298 ; phikury 1,693; inuugy 

1,288 ; kdlihi or Ldi'tld (horso-gram), 535; vcjgctahlos, 394 ; kdkuin, 300 ; hemp, 

287 ; sugar-cane, 2G7 ; miiidn, 149 ; tobacco, 80; moth, 72; indigo, 67; rotka, 

52; and ginger, 45, -- or a total of rain crops of 256,725 acres, of which 57,396 

acres were devoted to fibres, d jo, and oil-seeds. The rabi (or spring) crops were : — 

wheat, 104,295 acircs; gram, 49,967 ; linseed, 4,613; barley, 2,516; maidr 

1,023; peas, 663; ««/ and mmy (jetha), 288; vegetables, 129; sulhii/o rice, 

110; and kimem or safflower, 29, — giving a total of 163,623 acres, of which 4,613 

acres wore cultivated with oil-seeds. Wore the total amount of laud under al 


cultivation included the total cultivation would he larger. .^1/ is only diig up 
every third year, and the total area from which the root was collected in 1865- 
66 has boon entered, so that tlie 4,968 acres enterod should he I’oad 12,000 acres, 
to obtain the actual area under that dye. Under the head of vcg<!tal)lci.s pro- 
perly so called, jh-a, dhaniga, cimliia, and ajwdin have been entered as rcthi pro- 
ducts, and Indian-eorn, and, haldi, and arndri as l/tcfn/ products. These crops 
occupy such a small area that their produce has not been very aceiirately esti- 
mated. The khadf cultivation, as will bo soon, greatly exceeds tho rain. Of 
the si.xtecn different kinds of soil alnsady enumerated, seven — vi:., rndr, kdbar, 
tad, khero, ppntn, niiiiga, and usra — ^liad a rain cultivation larger than the khadf. 
But it is only iii tho mdr soil that there was any marked difference. Its raH 
was nearly double khirlf crop. Tliis soil is kept principally fov joir in the 
hkadf and wheat in the raid season. 

Sugar-cane and rice were both formerly grown to a great extent, as the 
number of old stone sugar-mills (kolhd) lying unused and the remains of mined 
irrigation works testify. The cultivation of the castor bean is not known, tili 
furnishing the oil used in tho district for all purposes. That expressed from 
aarson, linseed, and tho seed of the moJida (Bassia latifolia) is but seldom 
used. 
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Implements. 


The practice of husbandry differs little from that prevailing in the neigh- 
bouring districts (see Banda, Lalatpub). The plough 
in use is of the kind common in Bundelkhand, except 
that it is smaller than is elsewhere met with, being adapted to the small cattle 
foujid here. The patila is a heavy beam fastened by ropes extending from the 
two ends to the yoke of a pair of bulloeks; the driver stands on the beam, 
which being dragged over tiic clods of earth breaks them. The bakhur is 
another kind of hoe plough in cuinnion use, and is like the patila, except that it is 
smaller, and its deficiency in weight is made np for by its being furnished with 
HU iron blade along nearly its w'hole length; harrowing with the bakhar causes 
less strain on the cattle, and is more eliicaeious than w’ith the patila. 

Wheat is usually sown in mdr land, and on other soils when water is abun- 
dant. Oat of 74,000 acres of iiuir cultivated in the rabi 

Wheat. ... . 1 

of 1800, 50,020 acres were sow n with wheat. The great 

fertility and amazing power of absorption whicli the mdr soil possc-sses makes it 
almost unnecessary and very expensive to irrigate it. Wheat is generally sown 
by drilling, called ndin, not by broad-cast sowdng, called Juu'o parbeJa or ckhirka. 
Tlie sow'ing of wlu^at takes |ilace in the end of October and bcigiiining of Novem- 
ber ; the crop is re.'idy for the sickle i . the end of March or bciginning of April. 
In places where water i.s abundant wheat is cut in the end of February. The 
w'hcat fields, wlierc watering is necessary, are irrigated for the first time in tho 
beginning of D('ceml)or, from three to seven times, according to tho (piality of 
the soil. If the rain, which generally falls at the beginning of January, fails, 
the fields are irrigated again, and tho ryots during this time keep on at 
their w'ork far into tho night or begin long ladore dawn. Wheat when it 
germinates is known as kam; when about six inches high it is poi; the ear of 
wluMit is called bdl; wdien collected in a lieap on tlu* tlireshing-lioor it is lauk, 
and the chaff is called blaisa. Barley is trcaited in the same way and bears tho 
same names. 

Chand or gi'am is sown at tho same time as wheat ujxm land prepared in the 
same way. At germination the young sprouts are 
crops. known as kura; wdion grown, hhujl; the pods aro ghaiti 
and bdt; when on the threshing-floor the heap is (*alled lank, and when tho seeds 
are split. they are known as ddl, and when ground into a flour as bdsan. Masiir, 
linseed, and mustard are all sown and reaped at the same time as wh.*at. Masdr 
has the same names in its different stage of growth as gram. Linseed (al»i) 
as a plant is called marvoa; when stacked arsatti; and the oil is known as alU 
til. Daira is a kind of pea sown in September in wet soil and pioked in April. 

Among the rain-crops is jodr ( Sorghum vulgare), which at germination is 
known as kura; the young plants as poiya; cars, hMiya; 
and stalks, karwl. Bdjrd is another rain-crop, of which 


Bain-crops. 
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the ears are known as hdl and the stalks as paUyd. Tlae ears of hodon are known 
as kdni and tJie straw aaptcdl. The abovomentionod rain-crops, as well as pMkar, 
kdtki, rdli, roika, kangani, and sdmcdn are sown on light soils in June and July 
and harvested in November. The pulses of the khuHf^ — m'z., lining, urd, moth, 
kdtki, and arhar — are usually sown in light soils, but occasionally in inferior 7iidr 
and paida. Urd, inoth, and mdng plants arc known as hatda, and their pods as 
kons. Arhar is generally sown in kdhar or parda land with cotton ; the pods 
are called kons, and when stacked, hoj. Tili pods are called if, and the stalks 
are known as tili ke sutali. Hemp seed is called sanaiga; the stalks, san-sutali; 
after the bark has been taken off, sananra; ropes, rassi-, string, sutaii; and 8trl[)3 
of gunny, tdt jjaili. Cotton seed is known as bimmla; the plants as ban ; pods 
as dhera; uneleancid cotton, kapds ; and cleaned cotfoji, rui. 

Sugar-cane, where grown, is of an inferior kind ; tlie juice is only used for 
making <jd/\ There is no sugar manufactory in the district. The cane sells for 
four annas a humlnid stalks, the ras (or juice) for a rupee per mun, and the gur 
(or molasses) for lbs. 4. The cuttings are called bij Imrai, and canes, hui ui. 
The tuberous vcgfitables, such as ginger, turmeric, ratdln, radish, shnlvkand, &e., 
are seldom to bo met with. Ariri ( Colotxma anlignoruin) is grow'ii to some (*x- 
tcut in the rainy season. The rice cultivation is chiefly confined to the north- 
ern portions of Parganah Jhansi near Plmnder, but very little of it i.s grown. 
Unclcanod rice is calhnl dhan ; wlnm husked, chawal; and when boiled, bhdt. To- 
bacco is to bo met Avith in small jdots near many villages, and the cultivation 
of the popj)y, Avhich was before unknown, has been introduced by the Benares 
Opium Agency. 

Tlio most noticeable agricultural product in the district is t])0 al plant 

(Mor inda citrifolia ), which furni.shes a crimson dye for 

tlyc. 

the manufacture of kharua cloth. The jdant produce's 
seed in the second year, and the roots arc gathered in the third year; it is sown 
in July on the best kinds of soil. Tlic dye is procurt'd from the roots of the 
plant, Avhich strike to a groat depth into the earth, and are carefully dug out 
with long picks. “ The most .slender shoots, called hdrd, which strike deepest, 
Tifford the best dye. After being dug up the roots arc cleared of earth and 
bound up in small bundles or chopped up in pieces, and are then ready for the 
market, and sold at various prices from lls. 6 to Us. 15 per mun, according to its 
quality and the demand for it. An acre of m&r land Avill produce about ten 
muna of the root. The land is never Avatered, but the crop requires much caro 
and watching. The land is kept avcU Aveeded, and gi'eat precautions are taken 
to protect the plants from the attacks of insects and A'crmin. Much expense is 
gone to in digging the plant up from its lowest roots. Tlie soil must be disturbed 
to a great depth before the roots can be draAvn out, or they break, and the 
most valuable part of the roots is lost. The expenses of cultivation^ loss of interest 
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daring the tinae the plant is grown, and rent amount to between 11s. 50 and Rs. 
70 an acre ; the greater part of the outturn being the second qixality, called pacA- 
mer, and the thick woody part of the root, called /a??’, wliich weighs heaviest and 
sells cheapest. The selling price of hard in 1873 -was 11s. 8 a imm; of pachmer^ 
Rs. ; and of larij Us. 3. Tiio profits of an acre of cultivation arc limited to 
Rs. 10 or Us. 15. The cost of preparing a [jalhri or 60 thans of Mania is Rs. 84, 
and the selling price Rs. 87 to Rs. 1)0.” 

Tho whole or nearly the whole of the cotton grown is used up in making 
cloths for tho purposes of the khania trade or for local consumption. It is not 
till quite lately that tho great demand for cotton at the coast has led to its ox* 


Kodon or kodau ( Paspalum acrolnenlalum J is a kharif or rain crop, and grows 

on first-class rdhar or stony soil. Tho seed is sown in 
Local crops. , , . . , 

June, at tho beginning of the rams, and the crop is 

gathered in October. Tho cost of sowing a hujha, including rent, is Us. 2-2-6, and 
the produce is six tnuns, valued at Rs. 3. It needs no irrigation, and is prin- 
cipally cultivated by tho poorer classes for homo cousiimjition. Kiilkl ( OpUs- 
menus frumentaceus) is also a rain-crop, and grows in the same description 
of soil as kodon^ and oven in second-class rdhar. T!ie seed is sown in June 
and gathered in October. The cost of cultivation per Idifha, including rent, is 
Re. 1-8-9; the produce is one mun, valued at Us. 2. Irrigation is not needed, 
and it is chiefly grown for homo consumiition as a substitute for rice, which 
it mtich resembles. Kangni or kauni( Penimeiuia Ttalicani) is also sown in Juno 
and reaped in October. The soil us(‘d is usually kdhar of the first quality, which 
is afterwards sown witli a s|)ring crop. Tho cost of cultivation, including tho 
whole rent for the year, is Rs, 2-1 1-0 per ln’gha, and the jiroduce is two niuns, 
worth Ro. 1-9-9. It is principally grown for liome, consumption. 

There are never more than ono pair of bullocks used with a plougli in this 
district, and one plough can cultivate about ten acre's of land. 

This district is peculiarly liable to blights, famines, and floods, to loss by hail- 
storms, and to sickness, Tho famines of 1783, 1833, 
Famines and floods. i. , . 

1837, and 1847-48 A.D., were all severely felt in this 

district, and are still remembered by tlie people as eras from wliich they reckon 
events. It is said that famine may be looked for every fifth year in Bundcl- 
khand, but since 1868-69 tho district has suffered from tlio loss of one crop or 
another every season except ono. The famine of 1868-69 has been described 
by Mr. Henvey, and as the subject is one of such vital importance to the district, 
no apology is needed for giving a long extract from his report 

“ The rain-fall of an ordinary season varies from 30 to 40 inches : in 1867, 

Famine of 1868 69 inches fell ; in 1869, 46 inches — tho supply from 

June to the end of November, 1868, barely exceeding 


Famines and floods. 


Famine of 1868-69. 



14 inches, and that amount was unequally distributed. In June, 1*8 inchei 
were marked ; in July, 8*2 ; in August, 0*2 ; in September, 2* j in October and 
November, none at all ; in December there was a sprinkling barely sufficient to 
moisten the earth ; then after a break of two months came a fall in March 
heavy enough to endanger the corn on the threshing-floors. This season of 
drought was succeeded by torrents of rain in the autumn of 18G9 : roads were 
broken up, bridges were burst, and the country rendei’ed impassable for weeks. 
Pifteen inches of rain fell in 30 hours at Jhaiisi during the last week of July. 
The effects of such disasters on the crops may bo briefly told. The kharif Cf 

1868 was destroyed, save where the black soil, retentive of moisture, or irri- 
gation from wells, secured some small remnant. The raM of 1869 was less 
than half the average. 

“To a district thus partially deprived of its stpek the floods of 1869 were 
^ a crushing oidamity. Before July, 1869, it was al- 

most impossible to procure carriage, for the scarcity of 
water and fodder was an insuperable impediment. After July the roads and 
bridges were destroyed. Then occurred an absolute failure of food in .the 
station of Jhansi and its environs. On receipt of pressing solicitations from 
the local authorities, the Commissioner authorized arrangements being made 
for importing Rs. 10,000 worth of grain from Cawnpur ; but in order to inter- 
fere as little as possible witli private trade, the Collector of Cawnpur was asked 
to prevail upon some onterimzing dealer to undertake the venture, and only in 
case of failure to act on the part of the Government. The effect of these arrange- 
ments and preparations was seen not so much in the lowering of prices in 
the abundance of supplies, which wore forthwith unlocked and thrown into the 
market. As observed by Government, such proceedings were opposed to or- 
dinary principles of fiction ; but when they had become absolutely necessary 
and were judiciously resorted to, the oifeots upon the market were probably the 
reverse of detrimental. 

“So long as tlie roads were ’open, Cawnpur to the north and Sugar to the 
south were the sources from which grain was imported. Hamirpur also sent com, 
but not much. , Altogether it is computed that 200,000 mum, principally wheat, 
gmm, and arhar, wore imported from Juno, 1868, to the end of the rains qf 

1869 ; the busiest time being iu the early hot months of 1869, until* the trade 

was checked by the floods. But drought, floods, and failure of supplies were 

not the only evils that befell this unhappy district ; Sickness followed in the. ' 

train of famine. Smiill-pox raged during the first six 
SickneBS attends famine* . ^ 

months of 1869 ; sun-stroke carried off nnmbers v eff ; 

enfeebled wretches. According to the Deputy Commissioner, '‘men came ni 

weary weak, and fasting, took a long draught of water and fell dewn axd : 

died,’ '^qlera appeared with the rainy season of 1869, and fever ef a malig-;: 
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Belief work*. 


nant type—- the usual attendant of scanty and inferior food — doubled the tala'- 
of victims 5 20,331 inhabitants of Jhansi are reported to have died in i860, 
compared with 3,180 in 1868. 

“ Early measures were adopted to afford relief to the starving poor. In 
September, 1868, a local committee was oonvened. 
Tlie principal military and civil officers were members ; 
and subsequently the suhah of the native city also joined the committee. 
Sindhia’s sympathy was further testified in October, 1868, by a donation of 
Rs. 400 and a subscription of Rs. 150 per mensem. Operations were begun 
by the establishment of a poorhouse at Jhansi in September, 1868. In De- 
cember a poorhouse was opened at Mau-U&nipur, and in February, 1869, at 
Barw& S4gar and Babina. Subsequently Konchha Bhduwar, Bhander, and 
Eattar were made centres of relief. At the same time, through revenue and 
police officials, efforts were directed to prevent any deaths occurring from starva- 
tion. 

“ The numbers relieved at the ))Oorhouso from September, 1868, to Novem- 
ber, 1868, or 456 days, were 1,041,452, giving a daily average of 2,284 souls, 
and including those fed at police-stations, a grand total of 1,093,948 persons 
relieved from actual starvation, at a cost of Rs. 77,884. For the employment of 
able-bodied labourers thirteen works were undertaken, of which the most im- 
portant were cuttings and bridges on the Siiigar road, irrigation embankments 
at Pachwfi,r4 and MagarwAr4 in the Mau Parganali, and a Iqpp lino of road from 
Babina over the Betwa at the Sirasghat, and meeting the Jhansi and Lalatpur 
road in the latter district. On tliese works an aggregate of 942,465 |)eople were 
employed, at a cost of Rs. 71,888, of which Rs. 19,663 are shown by the Ac- 
countant-General a? State expenditure. 

“ On the public relief works the daily average of personas seeking employment 
rose from 58 in September, 1868, to 1,593 in January, 1869 ; February, 3,685 j 
March, 6,139, until in April the maximum Avas attained in 7,509. In the first 
fortnight of May the attendance fell off only* to rise again, until a steady de- 
cline commenced early in July. The total daily average of persons relieved for 
thirteen months in the Jhansi District wa8v4,494 (poorhouses, 2,284; relief 
works, 2,210), at a cost of Rs. 1,50,326, of which nearly one-half was expended 


on relief works. 

“ It must not be supposed, however, that these figures represent all that was 
done for the alleviation of the pressure in Jhansi. At the beginning of 1 869 it was 
found necessary to suspend over Rs. 90,000 of the Government revenue, and th^ 
opening balance at the commencement of the year 1869-70 was Rs. 94,353, or 
winotann per ccnt. of the demand for i868-69. Moreover, in the period from 
June, 1868, to the end of 1869, Government granted Rs. 1,11,536 as takhuvi or 
for the constiuction of wells and the purchase of seed or plough cattle. 
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A monmful feature in the Jhansi famine was the excessive mortality among the 
orphans who were brought to the poorhouse. The numbers were 483, of whom 
105 (lied. Ko record was kept of emigrants, but between* January and- July, 
1869, 15,000 people are believed to have left the district for Malwa, of whom 
some 5,000 returned and 30,000 people crossed the district from Gwaliar, Sam- 
thar, and Datiya. Including those who died from starvation and disease di- 
rectly engendered by the famine, the probable number lost to Jhansi may be 
stated at 25,000, or over seven per cent, of the population.” 

This district is oiy of the few in the North-Western Provinces in which the 
traces of the famine are said to be still everjrwhero perceptible. Villages show 
a smaller average number of inhabitants, and land to the extent of from ten to 
twenty per cent, in the poorer villages has been thrown out of cultivation, 
owing partly to the loss of cattle, 150,000 out of 300,000 having succumbed 
to starvation or sun-stroke-, and partly to the spread of the destructive kdns grass 
consequent upon the heavy rains of 1869. It will be a long time before the 
District of Jhansi recovers from the disastrous year 1868-69. 

The moans of external communication arc insufficient. As shown above. 

External communioationa though the portion of the district lying to the west of 

inaufficient. the Betwa can bo supplied from the Du&b through 

Cawnpur, the central tract lying between the Betwa and Dhasan is entirely cut 

off in the rains. The road from Sagar and Centi-al India is both unbridged and 

nnmetalled, and inms through widr soil for a great portion of its length, so that it 

is almost impassable for heavily-laden cjirts during the rains. Tlie Native Slate 

of Orchha is in the same predicament as the Mau and Garotha Parganaha of 

Jhansi when the supply I'rom Central India foils. The most important line 

in seasons of famine is the Jalaun and Sugar road. It is bridged and is now 
• . • ® 
being mtjtalled, and has a good ferry across the Betwa at Kotra Sayyidnagar 

Gh&t, and would no doubt save the district from the extremities of famine. But 

to be of real use it should be metalled on to the Central India line, and the 

Orchha State, through winch it passes, should be induced to pay a proportionate 

share of the cost. 

The blights most commonly known are f/erda, the yellow blight ; kundda^ 
Blights black blight; khapru, a small coleopterous insect; 

tusdr, frost; and lohjd, hail. Vlicat is subject to gerda, 
which is produced by damp caused by late and excessive falls of rain and fog 
and mist in December. Bdjrd and jodr are attacked by kundda in the same way. 
The khaprd destroys gram, nipping off the young plants as soon as they ajipear. 
Arhar is easily injured by frost, and gram also when in flower. When hail folia 
in the beginning of the winter it injures the cotton pods; if at the end, wheat and 
gram are destroyed. Hail is very destructive. Coming rmcxpectedly, it ruiiif 
everything subject to its force ; trees, and animals, and the tiled roofs of hobs^ 
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an suffer. In addition to these calamities, the growth of kdns grass itt&y be 
considered in the nature of a blight. The causes of its growth have not yet been 
ascertained, but it suddenly springs up in land lying fallow or swamped, and 
usually in the richest soil, from which all attempts of every kind to extirpate it, 
or even check its growth, have proved fruitless. The only plan that seems to be 
successful is to leave tlie land fallow from ten to fifteen years, when it seems to 
die off of itself. ' 


The following table gives the prices of the principal gi*ains during the season 
^ . . of.scarcity in Jhansi. Prices nearly returned to their 

Famine prices. .... 

ordinary rates m 1872, but m 1873 they again rose to 
scarcity, though not to famine rates : — 
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From the careful investigations of Mr. Jenkinson vre obtain data from which 
Local produce insufficient ^e may judge whether the production of food-grain® 
for local wants. jg snfHcient for the local consumption of the districts 

In 1865-66 the total area under cultivation was kharif (or rain) crops, 256,725 
acres ; raid (or cold-weather) crops, 163,623 acres, or a grand total of 420,348 
acres, from which must be deducted one-eighth, or 56,266 acres, for crops other 
than grain, leaving 364,082 for crops under food-grains. Tlie total 2)roduce in 
mms was estimated at 1,475,711, from which deduct one-eighth for oil- 
seeds, dyes, fibres, and spices, or 184,464 muns, and the balance available for 
home constimption will be 1,291,247 muns. Taking the population of 1865, ^nd 
allowing one pound (or half a ser) of grain per head per diem, the annual consump- 


tion will be 357,442 X 182^, or 1,630,829 muns, leaving a deficiency of 339,582 
muns, or about one-fifth of the total consumption, to be made up by the importa- 
tion of food-grains from other districts. Whenever the superior grains, such 
as wheat, &o., go up to less tlian fourteen sers for a rupee, and the inferior grains 
to less than twenty sers for a ru].tiec, living amongst the poorer classes becomes 
difficifit, and if to this be added want of employment, distress begins. In 1873, 
owing to a scarcity of this kind, thousands emigrated to Malwa, and again relief 
works had to be commenced. A bad season and the increased growth of the 
kdns weed were the ptoximate causes of this scarcity. Famine fates are reached; 
when the superior grains sell at ten and the inferior grains at twelve sers fix sii 


rupee. 


The Jhansi Government forest^ lands extend over 23,138 acres. The prill** 
cipal forest tract lies along the banks of the Betwa in thn ^ 
southern portion of Farganah Jhansi; it has an. areas 


Forests. 


1 Mr. WebberV Forest Report oootains a full account of the forests: also Bfr. JeqkbtMii'liv 
Set. Rep., 7$^ JlbiJor Pearson’s Rep. in Sel. Bee., Govt., N.-W. F., IV., R. &•, 4k. 
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of abotit 11,000 acres, and is known 'as the Babina jungle. It is the only bne 
in which teak and timber trees of any size are to be found, the rest for the mo^t 
part being merely low scrub and jungle. Besides Babina there are four patches 
of very small scrub jungle, known as Basneo, Barmaien, Moti Katra, and Qurha^ 
along the eastern boundary of the district near the Dhas&u, where it marches 
with Hainirpur, and aggregating 4,904 acres, and two patches in the Man Par- 
ganah, south-east of Jhalisi. 

Major Pearson describes the Jhansi forests as in no way differing either in 
character or appearance from the whole of the northern slope of the groat Vin- 
dhyan range, from the Katra Pass in Mirzapnr to the Bagh Tanda and Chakalda 
forests, 100 miles west of ludiir and bordering on Gujarat. The main staple of 
the jujigle consists of various species of tlie prickly acacias growing as scrub 
bushes ; the Mair (Acacia catechu) and reumja (A. leucophlcea), with one or two 
creeping acacias, being most abundant. Largely mixed with them is the dhdk in 
rooky grounds, and mahua trees grow abundantly in the low lands, where there is 
any depth of eartli, and where commonly there is some cultivation. The teak is 
found along the banks of rivers and n&lds^ and occasionally on tho sides of the 
small hills which rise out of tho plain near tho rivers, and which generally also 
contains some bambiis of good quality. 

Mr. "Webber thinks that forests existed previously in tho Jhansi Division and 
that they wore cut down ; while Major Pearson considers that “ tho arid rocks 
of tlie Division are not calculated to produce forests, and that, as a rule, they 
never have existed on them, and that the jungle has always been, as now, a 
miserable scrub.” Much has been done, however unsuccessful as a whole, to 
clothe the untimbered tracts with trees. At tho suggestion of Mr. Webbei^, 
patches of land about two acres in extent were roughly fenced in each forest 

district and planted with seed of meJaia^ teak,'stiii, aehary 
hahdl, and bahairaf in holes about a yard apart, and it 
was intended that tho seeds should have been transplanted out into neighbour- 
ing forests. But from various reasons, and eWefly from the difficulty of water- 
ing them, this has not been done, and now half tho littlo trees are dead, and 
the rest are too old to plant out, while for the most part they are all withered ' 
by the frost and choked in the long grass which has not been cleared away from 
around them ; and as regards the teak, in many instances three or four dry 
and burnt shoots show that the forest fires have destroyed tho nurseries as 
well as the rest of the grass, and that the teak seedlings were only coppices 
from th4 original roots, like most of their neighbours in the forest. Even if 
they were.transplanted (as some few have been), they must by necessity die off, 
because yoimg trees cannot be kept at any distance from the wells regularly 
watered, and transplanted trees are very delicate, and would require watering ; 
for feme years after removal from the nurseries, so that the money spent op nuiw 
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serie 9 is wasted. If the trees were planted out in the forest they oould nerer be 
watered at all, for the rocky nature of the ground will not admit of wells being 
made except in certain places, and at a very considerable expense. And in- 
deed, it may be taken as an accepted fact that plantations can never be carried 
on successfully in a rough way ; if they are made at all they must be worked 
on a proper organized system and regular su])ervision. This supervision the 
district officer can never afford time to give in distant parts of the forest. 
There are also some plantations of babdl in the Moth Parganah which 
have been made >iome years ago ; but from being sown broad-cast, the young 
trees have come op exceedingly densely in some places and not at all in 
others. 

The Conservator of Forests thus sums up the financial results of forest opera- 
tions: “In 18G4-65 the revenue amounted to Rs. 2,929 and the expenditure 
only to Rs. 988, leaving a surplus of Ks. 2,000. The establishment was then 
largely increased according to Mi*. Webber’s recommendation, but the result 

has not been satisfactory, for in 1867-68 the actuals 
■V slue of forests. (receipts) were Rs. 2,264, or Rs. 700 less than in 

1864-6.5, while the expenditure was Rs. 3,750, or four times what it was before, 
and a deficit remained of Rs. 1,500; and in 1868-69 the actuals (receipts) wore 
Rs. 2,485, against an expenditure of Rs. 6,879, with a deficit of Rs. 3,400 ; 
of the latter Rs. 2,67 7 was expended on plantations. It seems, then, that the most 
practical work to turn attention to in Jhansi is to take care of the teak, as 
this will, if looked after, certainly attain a sufficient size to be very useful for 
all ordinary building purposes ; and also, if possible, to cover the Government 
forests with a certaijn amount of trees which in time might yield a proportion 
of vegetable mould, in which a bettor class of forest would grow up ; and to do 
any good in this way the great battle must bo wich the forest fires. Any 
attempt to keep out fires at first on an extensive senle would be too costly and 
would be nearly certain to bo unsuccessful. But there is no reason why it 
should not be attempted on a small scale on the teak-bearing tracts, which are 
conveniently situated along the river bank. Added to this, the teak must be 
equally protected for some years from being hacked, cut, or injudiciously thin- 
ned on any pretext whatever ; and if also the maMa^ haldu, and bambus, whei> 
ever found, be reserved, very little more at present can be done. ” I® addition 
to the forest tracts there are nine grass rdnda or preserves. There were 
originally twelve, but one (Magarpur) has been included in the jungle tracts, 
and two (Balora and Dangai&) have been settled with the farmers to whom 

they have been leased. The grass of each r^nd is put up . 
annually to auction, and the proceeds of the sale is cre- 
dited to the Forest Department. Ahirs and Garariyas are the only two dassea 
employed in keeping cattle, with a few Gdjars here and there. The Ahire tend.: 


Qran reserves. 
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horned cattle and the Garariyas keep goats and sheep. The pastoral Ahirs 
are considered an inferior class to those who also practice agrienlture. The 
Ahirs in 1865 numbered 23,274, or 6*5 per cent, of the whole population ; the 
Garariyas were 15,232, or 4’25 per cent. In 1872 tlie Ahirs numbered 22,334 
souls; the Garariyas, 7310; and Gujars, 417. There is nothing on record to 
explain the great difference between the numbers of the Garariyas in 1865 
and 1872, but it would appear to be duo to defective classidcation in the first 
census. 

The rocks throughout this district seem to bo either granite, porphyry, or 
quartz, but there are indications of trap in the Betwa 
and in the southern portions of the district, and doubt- 
less in other places also. Vegetable mould there is none, except in the valleys 
and low-lying lands. The hills are bare hard rock covered with boulders and 
gravel. Iron is the only mineral product, as far as is at present known. It 
is found in the hills in the south, but is not worluid. The place near which it is 
chiefly extracted, and from which it is exported in greatest ([uantities, is in the 
Orchha State, just .beyond the boundarie.s of Jhansi. Dnissed stone for build- 
ing purposes is not procurable, and uncoursed rubble work is generally substi- 
tuted. 

There are no stone quarries, but there can bo little doubt that there is stone 
to be found which could bo used for building purposes. In many villages 
there are stone sugar-mills, and fine large slabs of stoius, very much like 
granite, which were used by the Chandels for building their temples and 
forts, and for facing the earthen embankments of tanks and lakes. The iT.ason 
that stone is not used now is that tlie cost of quarrying and cutting it would 
be so great. The people build their houses of loose stone, s, which tlioy can 
pick up anywhere in tlie*hoighbourhood of the hills, mix.'d with earth : and 
when stones arc not available, it is cheaper to mak(} bricks than to quarry 
and carry stone. There arc, moreover, no stone-masons, and the stone is 
exceedingly hard to work. An inferior kind* of soap-stone is found in the 
hills of Gorarf and Palar villages, lying about six miles to the north of Jhansi. 
Earth for making bricks of a fair quality is procurable in most parts of the 
district. 

The tedk grown in the Jhansi District and the neighbouring Native State 
of Orchha seldom attains a size sufHcient to yield 
Building materiala. timber for beams or planks of ordinary width. Small 

beams known as bullies (bcUis) are & great demand, being largely used as 
rafters where roofs are tiled. ShuJiam (Dalhergia sissoo) grows in various 
parts of the district, but not to any great extent. Mahua^ tamarind, and 
mango trees are common, and are cultivated as well for their fruit as their 
wood. 



Kmkur of the jellovriah grey yariety is obtainable all over the district, and 
the hme made from it is used for all building purposes. JTtinter for road 
metalling costs from Hs. 2-12 to Bs. 3-4 per 100 cubic feet stacked on the 
road-side| The cost of metalling a road twelve feet wide and six inches deep 
is Es. 850 to Rs. 900. The cost of broken-stone metalling for the same mea- 
surement is Bs. 1,457. 

The cost of rubble masonry is Rs. 3 per 100 cubic feet. Bricks are worth — 
first-class, Bs. 5 per 1,000; second-class, Bs. 3-8; and third-class, Rs. 2-8. 
Kuryaa (or regular and straight shoots of the ridru tree not more than two 
inches in diameter) largely used instead of bambiis for tiled, roofs, cost eight 
annas a hundred. Kera^ a coarse matting made from the twigs of the sidm and 
used for thatched and tiled roofs, cost one anna each. Tiles cost Bs. 3 a hun- 
dred ; bundles of kdns grass for thatching, one rupee a thousand ; lime burned 
with cow-dung, Es. 7 a hundred muns ; and lime burned with wood, Rs. 12 a 
hundred muna. Rambus cost Bs. 3 a hundred. The following are the charges 
for wood-work wrought and placed in position : — teak beams, Rs. 2-8 a cubic 
foot ; first-class hulliea, Rs. 30 per 100 running feet ; -second-class bidliaa, 
Bs. 25; third-class Bs. 15 ; s/nWiar/i, Bs. 3 per cubic foot, and Re. 1-4 per 
superficial foot ; wio^da, four annas per cubic foot, and Be. 1-6 per superficial 
foot ; tamarind, four annas per cubic foot ; mango, twelve annas per cubio foot, 
and three annas per superficial foot ; rdmy eight annas per cubic foot and two 
annas per superficial foot. 


P A B T I I I. 

1KBABITAN3!S of thb Distb^ot. 

The census taken on the 10th of January, 1865, was the first regular enu- 
Po meration of the inhabitants of this district that had 

taken ‘place. According to it the total population 
of the Jhansi Farganah was 87,870, containing 56,429 adults and 31,441 
children; Mau, 75,357 adults and 39,543 children, — total 114,890 ; Garotha, 
41,647 adults and 21,944 children — total 63,591 ; Gursarai joj/Vr, 19,395 adults 
and 10,345 children — total 29,740; and Moth, 38,249 adults and 23,182 
children — total 61,431. The district totals are 231,077 adults and 126,365 
children, divided into 188,620 males and 168,822 females, giving a grBi^ 
total of 357,442 souls. * 

The followhig statement shows the distribution of the population in 1865 

Hindus and Muhammadans, agriculturists ahd 
non-agriculturists, according to and age nnd(^i)|^ 

above, ..ipiien years 
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In 1865, out of the 625 inhabited villages, 201 had loss than 200 inhabitants; 
191 had from 200 to 500 ; 153 from 500 to 1,000; 69 from 1,000 to 2,000 ; 6 
from 2,000 to 5,000; 4 from 5,000 to*l 0,000; and 1 above 10,000 inhabit- 
ants. These last are Barwa Sugar, Bh&udcr, Gdrsardi, Bdnipur, and Man. 
The number of houses in the district was 76,946, giving an average of 
4*64 persons to each house. The following statement gives all the information 
necessary for eomparing the statistics regarding the land-revenue and its inci- 
denee collected in 1865 with those collected in 1872: — 
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Cession of territojy and the years of distress sufficiently explain the difference 
in the total area and the number of villages in 1865 and 1872, though the latter 
may be in some part due to the inclusion of all village sites whether inhabited 
or not in 1865. 

The area in 1872 is set down at 1,567 square miles, and the number of 
villages at 607, of which 214 have less than 200 in- 
Census of 1872 . habitants ; 191 have between 200 and 500 ; 141 have 

between 500 and 1,000 ; 48 between 1,000 and 2,000 ; 1 between 2,000 and 
3,000 ; 6 between 3,000 and 5,000; and above 5,000 are — Bhdnder, 5,141 ; 
Barwa S6gar, 5,556 ; Gursardi, 5,897 ; lidnipur, 6,323 ; and Man, 15,065. The 
following statement gives the house and enclosure statistics of 1872 : — 



Houses built by 


Knclosubes occufibd by 


Skilled labour and 
occupied by 


Hindus. 


Unskilled labour ami 
occupied by 


Hindus. 


Jhansi 

Qarotha 

Mau 

GCirsarai 

Moth 




67,976 


72,795; 48,544 


Musatmans 

end 

others. 

Total. 

501 

10,880 

415 

9,279 

768 

17,140 

185 

4,576 

418 

8,856 

2,287 

60,831 


The total population is 817,826, giving an average per square mile of 208 
souls, 0*4 villages, 32 enclosures, and 4(5 houses. The average number of ^iper- 
sons in each village is 524, in each enclosure is 6, and in each house is 4*3. 
The number of houses built by skilled labour is 12,549, inhabited by 57,815 
souls, or 18'2 of the total population; the houses built by unskilled labour num- 
ber 60,246, inhabited by 81*8 per cent, of the total population. 

The following table gives tjie total population in each parganah or fiscal 
subdivision divided into adults and children, in the latter class including all 
up to fifteen years of ago : — 
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This gives a total of Hindu males of 160,739 souls | Hindti females, 
144,412 ; Muhammadan males, 6,675; females, 5,742; and Christians and 
others included above with Muhammadans, 105 males and 62 females. THe 
percentage, therefore, of Hindus (305,151) to the total pojmlation is 96’0, and 
of Muhammadans (12,417) is 4-0 ; the Christians numbering only 167 souls. 
The percentage of males to the total population is 52 7 ; of Hindii males to the 
total Hindu population is 52'6 ; of Muhammadan males to the total Musalmdn 
population is 53’7 ; and of Christian males to the Christian population is 62*9. 

Amongst tlie whole population 7 males and 10 females were found to bo in- 
sane (pdffal or rmjinin), or 0'5 per 10,(X)0 inhabitants ; 
9 males and 4 females w(>rc returned as idiots (fdtir~ 
ulakl or kamsamajh), giving a proportion of O'd" among every 10,000; 20 
males and 12 females wore deaf and dumb (bahra aiir gdngn)^ or one in every 
10,000 ; the blind (andha) numbered 282 males and 256 females, giving a pro- 
portion of 16*9 ; and the lepers (korlii or jazdmi), gave 38 males an<l 20 females, 
or a proportion of 1*8 per 10,000 inhabitants. 

The following statement gives the result of the sex and ago statistics for tlio 
whole district, and the percentage of each class to the 
ex an age. total numbers of the Hindu, Musalman, or Christian 

population, and to the wtlolo taken together : — 






IllHSiUB, 

MUSALMA.NS. 


CUJIIHTIANS AND 
OTIIKUS. 

Total population. 


Age or dafis. 


1 
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1 Females. 
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Female.s. | 

1 

Percentage. 

1 Males. 

Percentage. 

t 

■a 

§ 

s 

I 

- V' 

Not exceeding 
one year. 

8,058 

Lo,711 

6*0 

7,181 

i 

4*9 

1 

i 

4Ti 

397 

i 

51 

7 

c-t. 

1 

2 

3-2 

8,3C7 

4 9 

7,480 

4*9 

From 1 

to 

6, 


10-4 

15,139 

10*4 

609 

9*1 

585 

10*1 

8 

7-0 

12 

19-4 

17,328 


16,730 

10*4 

>9 

6 

>1 

12, 

23,052 

I4-3j 

17,760 

12-3 

838 

12-6 

730 

127 

9 

8-6 

13 

2()*9 

23,899 

14-3 

18,509 

123 

99 

12 

• 9 

2C 

29,801 

18*6 

25,430 

17-0 

1,108 

17*6 

1,050 

18*2 

• 13 

12*3 

4 

(j’5 


18*1 

20,484 

17*6 

9f 

20 

99 

30, 

33,168 

20*8 

30,507 

21'1 

1,737 

20*0 

1,302 

23*6 

m 

28*5 

14 

220 

( 

3.5,235 

21 0 

31,823 

21-1 

99 

80 

99 

40, 

22,963 

14*3 

21,818 

16-1 

970 

1 

L4'6 

832 

11*4 

23 

21*9 

85 

24-2 1 


14*3 


15*0 

9f 

40 

if 

60, 

16,474 

90 

15^485 

107 

628 

9'3 

558 

9-7 

13 

13’3 

3 

roj 

16,11.5 

9*0 



99 

60 

fS 

60, 

8,225 

61 

7,997 

6-5 

309 

4*0 

270 

4*7 

2 

1*9 

1 

I'O] 

8.536 

60 

8,274' 

6*5 

Aboye 60 


... 

2,984 

1-9 

3,089 

21 

108 

1*6 

112 

1*9 

*•« 

... 

... 

... 

3,092j 

1*8, 

3,201 

2*1 


The total agricultural population numbers 129,320 souls, or 40 ‘7 per cent, 
on the total population, of which 47,012 are males above fifteen years of age. 
This gives 2 '7 as the average number of persons dependent upon each male 
adult employed in agriculture, and 10*3 acres as bis average holding. Colonel 
Davidson gives the number of families at 24,128, and the average holding of a 
&mily of five persons at 16*25 acres. 
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Rajputs. 


The castes in the district are numerous) and but few of them attaiix to any 
predominating influence. The numbers of the fonr 
great classes (Brahmans, Bajputs, Baniyas, and other 
castes) into which the Hindus have been divided are shown in detail for each 
subdivision in the parganah notices. Throughout the whole district there are 
37,304 Brahmans, of whom 17,437 are females. These include 4,962 members 
of the great Kanaujiya subdivision, most of whom are found in Parganah Motlu 
Mah&rashtra Brahmans (1,285) are chiefly found in Garotha and Gdrsar4i; 
jSaraswats (69) and Sanadhs (378) in Jhansi ; Maithila (76), Gujrdti (861), and 
.Pathaks (619) in Man; and Gaurs (774) and Jajhotiyas (354) in Man and Gtir> 
sar^i ; Ojhas (719) are also common. The Brahmans are not only, next to the 
Cham&rs, the most numerous, but, with the exception of the Ahirs, hold the 
greatest number of rillages in the district ( 102), and are found in every par- 
ganah. Amongst these are included the Gujrati Brahmans, who came from 
Western India w'ith the Marhattas. The Dakhini Pandits came with the latter 
also, and hold ten villages in the south of the district. 

The Rajpdts number 17,324 souls, of whom 7,710 are females. The prin- 
cipal clans are the Bundelas, numbering' 3,074, and 
found in all parganahs, but chiefly in Garotha, Mau, 
and Moth; the Panwars, most numerous in the same parganahs, number 1,225. 
Then come the Kachhw&has (287) ; Dundheras (425) ; Sengars (856) ; Chauhdns 
(458); Parihdrs (3,908>, and Bhadauriyas (587). Dikhits (409) and Gaurs 
(454) are found in Garotha and Man; Kha<^rs, Tonwars (191), and Chandels 
(106), in Man ; Jaiswdrs (1,001) in Garotha, and Bais (420) in Jhansi and 
Man. Amongst the lesser clans, Bhagcls (77), Jadun (285), and Bhuiuh4rs 
(59|f are found in Garotha; Rathors (38) and Raikwdrs (105) in Jhansi, and 
Ban4phars (183) ; Bhathariyas (257); Sakharwars > 68); Kathariyas (148); 
Sisodhiyas (56) ;Khatgis (56) ; Dhunas (165) ; Saryars (161), Bangars(156), ‘ 
and Rawats (254) chiefly in Man. Amongst the land-owning classes, the Dun- 
dheras, who are a spurious Rajput'dan, held ten villages at the recent settlement. 
They intermarry with Bundelas and Panwars, and are chiefly to be found to the 
west of the Pahdj river. They call themselves descendants of one Dundhd, a 
leader in the army of Prithiraj. Other Rajput clans hold fifty-six villages in 
the district. Amongst these are the Panw4rs, a spurious tribe, who a>re about 
400 years in the district, and hold three villages. The Kdthis, though not men- 
tioned under this name in the Census Report, are a considerable body, and are 
supposed to have occupied large portions of the district in the earliest times^ j 
and to be the descendants of the tribe of the same name met by Alexander il^ 
the Panjab. The Sengars came here from Jagamanpur in the Jalaun District ; 
300 years ago. The Bais aver that they are the true Tilokchandi Baia 
Ottdh, while the Gaur RajP^^ came from Inddrki, now in Gwaliar, soine..|i(^^ • 
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yiears ago. The D&ngai BajptitB, who only numher eight souls according to the 
census of 1872, are a powerful tribe, hailing from Karwar and owning seventeen 
villages. 

The Parih&rs have been for a long time in Bundelkhand. Tl\e Mahoba Khand 
mentions the Parihdr ministers of Parm&l, the Chandel, in the twelfth century, 
and they must therefore be contemporary with the Chaudels. The head of the 
family now lives in the Native State of Jigni (see JiGNi), and they bold some 27 
villages in this, the Hamlrpur District, and the adjoining Native States. They 
call themselves descendants of G-obind-deva and Sarang-deva, grandsons of the 
ci.'lebrated Parihdr Baja Jajhar Singh of Hamirpur, Who settled there from 
Marwar. 

The Baniyas number 13,228" souls, of whom 6,262 are females. Tlie prin- 
cipal subdivisions found in Jhansi are the Ghois, 
numbering 6,983 souls ; Agarwalas, 2,339 ; Parwars, 
1,699 5 Umrs, 1,059 ; Baranwals from Bnlandshahar, 185 ; Jainis, 197 j Mar- 
waris, 57 ; and Bargonas, 79. But the real strength of the Hindus lies among 
those castes classified as other castes” in the Census Report. These number 
237,295 souls, of whom 113,003 are females. The following list gives the prin- 
cipal names and their numbers 


Bauiyaa and other castes. 


Ahlr 


22,3S4 

Dhuna 


400 

Khagar 

set 

7,306 

Nat 

••• 

33 

Bilieliya 


32 

Garariya 


7,310 

Khakrob 


1,613 

Patahra 

flat 

163 

Banaphor 


4,933 

Ghosi 


3,016 

Khatik 


496 

Sikhs 


86 

Barbai 


4,211 

Gola 


210 

Khattri 


67 

Sonar 


S,636 

Bari 


140 

Gujar 


417 

Kori 


18,765 

Sdrja 


646 

Bi hiar 


197 

Ha j jam 


6.476 

Kiimhar 


4,815 

Saraiiwa 


6 4 

Birbliiinja 

• •• 

493 

Jat 


3»6 

Kdrini 


12,107 

Tnmoli 


701 

Bliat 


1,473 

Julaha 

••• 

104 

Lakhera 

... 

420 

TeU 


6,600 

Charaar 


39,739 

Jotishi 

••• 

961 

Lodha 

...1 

23,670 

Biiiiagi 



Chhipi 


1,481 

Kachhi 

••• 

28,117 

Lob dr 


8,530 

Gofiain 

• 66 


(..hdnapac 

• •• 

61 

Kabar 


8,197 

Mali 

... 

901 

Jogi 


1,026 



; 2,692 

Kalwdr 


2,674 

Miilidh 

• •• 

66 

Gond 

• •• 

i78 

Darzi 


l,i>96 

Kanjar 


73 

Marhatta 


224 

Marwari 

• •• 


Dbobi 

• •• 

4,668 

Kayatli 


6,626 

Mochi 

... 

67 

Unspecified 

945 


The Charodrs, who are the most numerous'easte iu the district, hold but one 
village as proprietors, and this is in Parganah Jhansi. Next among the “ other 
castes” comes the Kdehhis, who hold seven villages : four iu Man and one each 
in Pandwdha, Jhansi, and Bhdnder. The Kdehhis declare they came from 
Narwar liome 1,000 years ago, and are the descendants of the union of the 

Kachhwdfaas of Narwar with women of inferior caste.. 
Close to them in number are the Koris, Kushtas, and 
Bangars, names applied indiscriminately to the same clan. They do not possess 
aiiy eomfnddris, and usually follow the trade of weaving. They live in great 
numbers in the towns of Man, Irichh, Gdrsardi, and Bhdnder. The Koris trace 
their origin to Benares, whence they emigrated some 700 years ago, and the 
Ku^tW to Chanderi, whence they came 600 years ago. The Koris make iEsderiia 


Kuahtas. 
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imd other cotton ^oods, while the Knshtas make silk goods onl^. The Koris 
Call themselves the descendants of Yisvakarma and Ganesh, the maker of all 
things and the god of wisdom. In the Census Heport, Bangars are given as a 
separate Rajplit caste, to the number of 156, but should perhaps be included 
here. 

Fourth in numbers and first in* importance are the Ahirs, who hold 107 
^ villages scattered throughout every parganah. They 

claim Muthra ( Mathura ) as the cradle of their race, and 
Bay that in the time of Krishna they were the village Baniyas of Brindaban : 
that those who had ovfcr 1,000 head of cattle were known as Nandbans, and 
those with less were called GauwMabans. These continue the principal divi- 
sions of the tribe to the present day, and whatever may have been the reason 
for the distinction of the name, it still exists, and the Nand Abir considers him- 
(jelf superior to the Gauwala or Gwala. The name Abir is undoubtedly con- 
nected with the Sanskrit word “ ahi” a snake, found in tho name Ahichhatra^ 
Ahesvar, &c., and used as a synonym for Naga. The Ahh*s, too, acknowledge 
this tradition, and say they had an ancestor, Hir, who used to cherish snakes and 
feed them with milk. Tho different subdivisions of the tribe are too numer- 
ous and local for record; the principal are Gautela, Patela, Kandcla, Tilwar 
Bahaliya, Ndgal, Gahirwti, Kamariya, Pachlara Khaisar, and Nata. All these 
eat and smoko with each other. 


Garariyas or shepherds (garar, “a sheep,”) number over 7,000 souls, though 
^ they hold no lands. The Kxirmis number over 12,000 

and hold 44 vilLages in the district. They say that tljoy 
came from tho south some 1,200 years ago, and are descendants of a Baja Bal- 
badr. Surajbansi Bundolas are over .’1,000, and hold 51 villages: from their 
origin, they are oftexi known as Khsliisur Gaharwara Tliakurs. The Lodhis num- 
ber 23,579, and hold 68 villages. Tliey are among tlio best cultivators in Bun- 
delkhand. They say that tliey came from Narwar about 1,000 years ago, but 
that the original scat of their tribe is Ludhiana. The Kangar or Khangdrs 
(7,606) are also said to derive their origin from Yisvakarma and Ganesh ; 
they settled hero some 650 years ago, and taking advantage of the downfall of 
tho Chandels, established themselves at Kardr, which was taken from them by 
the Bundolas, for whCm it formed the first important possession in tlmse parts. 
They are now a low, degraded race. Kayaths hold twelve villages, Bhdta 
hold seven villages, and Gosdins hold three; Kamariyas, a branch of tho Ahirs, 
hold three ; Dhimars hold four ; Ghosis hold ten ; Kanjars three ; Lodh&s two ; 

' and Marhatta, Kul&r, Bairdgi, and Gnjar one each. Other classes than those 
nentionod above, hold 106 villages in tho district. 

The Gujars trace back their origin to Samthar, where their chief resides. 
The Marwaris (or money-lenders ofthe district) camo here with the Marhattais a 
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little over 100 years ago, and are known as the Farwar and Banikaul divisions. 
The J&ts came from Gphad in Gwaliar about 700 years ago. The Sihariyas, 
wj^o, like the gods, dwell in the jungles of the district, are tlie aborigines; tlien 
probably come the Dangais, Khangars, Ahirs, Lodhls, Kiirmis, Kdchhis, Clian- 
dels. Brahmans, and Parihirs. After these came the Buudclas and other Raj- 
pdts, the Bundclkhandi Brahmans, Jajliotiya Brahmans, Panwdrs, Koris, Knsh- 
tas, and Chamdrs. But at present our iufonnation is neither complete enough 
nor arranged so as to make anything more than a more conjecture as to the 
order and date of the successive immigrations into this part of Bundclkhand, 
The Gosdins or Gusains are the descendants of Himmat Bahadur’s followers, 
and are divided into ten classes : hence their name Ddmdmi, vis., Tirtha, As- 
rama, Vana, Aranya, Saraswati, Bhdrnti, Puri, Siri, Parvata, and Sdgara. 

The general result of the census for 1872 gives 1,7G2 as professionals; 

^ 15,726 as domestic servants; 6,222 as engaged in oom- 

Occiipatlon. . . 

merce; 48,904 as engaged in agriculture; 18,926 as 

following the industrial arts ; and 20,500 jis indefinite or non-productive, amongst 
a total male adult population of 111,997 souls. Amongst the professionals are 
numbered 228 nprohita or family priests, 570 pundits, and 657 priests employed 
in tcrnjdes or at ghats. There wore 98 baids or jdiysieiuns, 32 singers, 39 
drummers, the same number of dancing boys, and 22 acrobats. The domestic 
servants include barbers, washermen, water-carriers, and sweepers. Amongst 
those engaged in commerce are all 'doalors in merchandise, money-lenders, 
brokers, pedlars, and all persons engaged in the conveyance of men, animalH, and 
goods. There were 341 professional money-lenders, 163 bankers, and 67 money- 
changers. Under agriculture are includwl persons jwssossing and working land, 
divided into proprietors (7,240) and cultivators (39,754), and persons engaged 
about animals, such as shepherds (810) aud graziers (835). Mechanics aro 
recortled amongst those engaged in the industrial arts, and w<!avors (5,361) and 
others engaged on textile fabrics, as well as those ein])loyed in preparing food 
and drink, and dealers and workers in animal, vegetable, and mineral substances. 

In the last class are included labourers (17,624), beggars, and other persons 
supported by the community and of no specified occupation. 

Neither Christians nor the Brahmo Samaj have formed any settlements in 
_ this district. The Muhammadan j)opnlation hold but 

Religion. four villages in the wliole district (two in Moth and 

two in Bh&nder), and number only four per cent, of the total population. Nei-f 
ther by position nor wealth are they able to exercise any political influence, and 
number but a few Wahabis amongst them. The Muliannnadans were classified 
in 1872 as Shaikhs (4,397) ; Sayyids (463); Mughals (69) ; PathAns (3,882)| 
and unspecified (3,606). The population is essentially Hindu, and one of the 
first acts of the fi4ui of Jhansi’s Government during the mutiny was to prohibit 
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the slaughter of kine for food. Each village has its temple and supports one' 
or two Brahman pujdrU, either by grants of land or cash payments. When 
the grants of land were made by the Native Governments, they have 
recognised by the British, and are allowed to be hold on the same terms as 
before. 

The district is within the superintendence of the Second (or Agral Circle of 
Bducatioa Department of Education. The same subjects are 

taught in the same class of schools as exist in the Banda 
District (see Banda District, s. v. “ Education”). The tahsili schools have, 
owing to the cession of territory, dwindled down to one-half. The only infe- 
rior fUa school was established in 1867, and the Anglo-vernacular School at 
Gdrsar&i in 1866. It is intended to convert the halka/tbandi or village schools 
of Mau and Barwa S&gar into parganah schools. The female schools were 
opened in 1864. In 1872, the educational statistics showing the total number 
of persons, the literate (or those able to read and write), and the percentage of 
the literate upon the whole population of the same religion, sex, and age, are 
as follows ; — 


Hinpob. 


Mubalmans. 


CbBISTIANS AMD 
OTHBBB. 


Males. 


Females. 


Males. \Females.\ Males, 


Females. 



This gives the number of males who can read and write in a population of 
167,519 males as 8j884, or 2*8 per cent, of those between one and twelve years 
of age ; 4*9 per cent, of those between twelve and twenty ; and 6*8 per cent, 
of those above twenty years of age. Native females are all, according to the 
census returns, illiterate. The statistics for 1872 of the Department of Educa- 
tion show 1,645 Hindfi pupils and 86 Musalmdns attending school, and it is 
reasonable to suppose that the female schools have since 1864 enabled some mem- 
bers of. the community to obtain a knowledge of reading and writing. These 
returns are, therefore, clearly defective. 
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The following table gives the statistics of edncation for 1860-61 and 1871-72, 
compiled from the records of Government, and may be taken as fairly accnratd 
and showing the actual state of education in those years : — 


Class of school. 

1860-61. 

1871-72, 

■ 

Namber of schools. 

Number of pupils. 

1 

40 

o> 

0 

0 

Number of schools. 

dumber of 
pupils. 

Average daily attend- 
ance. 

Average cost of edu- 
cating each pupil. 

Proportion borne by 
the State. 

Total charges in 
rupees. 

Hindus. 

r 

m 

a 

i » 





Rs. 





Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 


1 . 

Inferior Zila 


.#• 

••• 

1 

43| 

20 

45 

42 12 0 ’ 

42 4 0 

2,717 

2 . 

Tahsili ... 

8 


l,»-67 

41 

196| 

23 

162 

6 4 0 

3 12 7 

1,255 

8. 

Halkahbandi ... 

86 


5,842 

50 

1,406 

46 

974 

2 15 8 

1 12 0 

4,138 

4. 

Female (Govt.) 

• ss 

1 

••• 

6 

102 

3 

81 

1 3 9 

1 1 I 

112 

5. 

Indigenous (Un- 

80 

944 

1,871 

49 

349 

27 

376 

9 15 10 

••• 1 

3,766 


aided.) • 











6. 

Anglo-vernacu- 


• ,4 

••t 

1 

20 

••• i 

15 

25 4 8 


506 


lar (Aided.) 












Total . ... 

173 

3,764 

9,570 

UO 

2,116 

119 

1,653 


•M 

13,478 


There are no printing presses in tlie district ; two litliographic presses exist 
in the native city of Jhansi, at which common Urdu and Hindi lithographic 
work is executed. 

Tlie post-office statistics for three years in the 
last decade are shown in the following: table ; — 


Po8tM}fBce. 


Tears. 


1861-6S 

i86s-ea 

I871-7S 


EeceiptB. 


OQ 

tc 

0 

1 

s 

2 
S 

= j 
o a> 


Rs. 

136 

338 

483 


I 

P« 

1 

S 

bfi 

a 


Rs. 

3,065 

309 


0) 

« 

6 pS 

« a 

40 oS 

s « 

O 

04 O 
a 

Q 


Rs. 

30 

92 

150 


V 

V 

a 

3 

40 

a 

cs 


Rb. 

7,696 

8,746 

21,627 


& 

5 

ai 

O 


Rs. 

6.215 

11,097 

11,820 




Rs. 

17,132 

20,582 

34,U2U 


Charges. 


d 

o • 

g • 
, 5.2 

GQ 

- 

bD -Ji 

« bo 
Q 


Rs. 

7.286 

6,881 

12,801 


Mail services. 

1 

Remittances. 

Other charges, refunds, 
advances, printing. 

Cash balance. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

3,064 


••• 

66 

3,141 


mm 

147 

9,716 

11,933 

24 

147 




Ba. 

17,00(i 

30,688 

84,030 


In addition to the above, the receipts in 1860-61 from staging bungalows 
amounted to Rs. 799, and the expenditure to Rs. 426 ; the receipts from service 
postage to Rs. 24,589, and the expenditure to the same amount, making a total 
receipt of Rs. 42,520. 
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The following table gives the number of letters, newspapers, parcels, and 
books received and despatched during 1861-62, 1866-66, and 1870-71: — 


1861-62. 


1865<n6. 


1870-71. 



L‘ tiers. 

00 

s 

O. 

2S 

04 

CD 

fes 

1 

Parcels. j 

od 

§ 

n 

Beedved ... 
Despatched, 

I. '19 .4 IS 
124,136 

15,2-25 

2,617 

1,9 s' 1,099 
702; 230 

1 1 



s 




03 

ft* 




& 




I 



0) 

u 

Qi 

■♦a 

as 

04 

tA 

cd 

F— . 

o 

V 

3 

od 

ft. 

a> 

Ot 

00 

0 S 

4 

C? 

hA 

_ j 

ft. 

ai 

o 

PQ 

4a 


iS 

X 

Of 

lai 6(13 

i 

12,339 

3,388 

559 

160,437 

19, 43.9 

1,859 

4,832 

135,0i^6 

1,727 

1 670 I66j 

216,406 

7,077 

638 

1,004 


The imperial p!)st-offioe.s are Jliansi, Datiya, Garotha, Kudaura, Moth, 
Mauriinipur, and Saiiithar ; while the district offices are Babina, Badaura,<:Bara- 
gaon, Bhandor, Bamla, Baghera, Barwii Sji'Tar, Chirgaon, Chordra, Irichh, 
GhAt Lachaura, Sakrar, AulJau, Punch, PandwAha, Ranipur, and Sayauri. 

The cliaukiddra (or village watchmen) were re-organized under Act 11. of 
1865 in 1866, and 704 u’ere appointed, at an annual 
cost of Rs. 25,056. Tin's sum is defrayed from the 
funds allotted for the puri)ose at settlement, the municipal cess of Rs. 2-12-0 per 
cent., and the house tax under Act 11. of 1865, which leave a small annual sur- 
plus available for local impi’ovcments. Besides the chaukiMr most villages 
have a buhihir (or messenger), whoso duty it i.s to rejxu’t crime at the regular 
police-stations. Subjoined is a table showing these items in detail for each 
parganah : — 


Parganah. 

Pay of chnu- 
kiddra as en- 
tered in en- 
gage in G 11 t 
paper. 

M uni c i p n 1 
cess lit Hs. 
2-12-0 per 
cent. 

Hoosc-tax. 

Total. 

Amount 
required for 
pay of watch- 
men. 

Surplua 

Jhansi ... 
Man 

Gurotha ... 
Idotli •.. 

Ks. 

4,644 

6,268 

4,966 

5,256 

Ks. a. p. 

804 13 OF 
6i5 1 0 

205 4 0 
851 3 0 

Bs. a. p. 

1,142 0 0 
1,496 0 0 
!<7i* 4 0 
976 8 0 

lis. a. p. 

6,890 13 0 
7,388 1 0 

6,1.31 8 0 

6,583 n 0 

- 

lls. 

6,22s 

6,946 

6,796 

6,084 

Bs. .a. p. 

662 13 0 
440 1 0 

396 8 0 
499 11 0 

Total •«. 

20,124 

1,985 5 0 

1 



25,056 

1,938 1 0 

i 


The regular police of the district enrolled under Act V. of 1861 amounted 
in 1871 to 745 men of all grades, and cost Rs. 1,02,330 per annum, of which 
Rs. 6,492 were paid from local sources. The projiGrtion of police to the area 
of tlie whole district is 2*15 to the square mile, and the proportion to the whole 
population is one to every 479 persons. During 1871 there were one oMe of 
murder, one of dacoity, four of robbery, 254 of lurking honse-trespaSs, and 691; 
of for whitch offenpes 1^014 persons were tried and 881 convicted) aoi 
more ihian one-half of the property stolen was recovered. Hiough the calpniief: 
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13 very light, there seems to be much diversity of opinion as to the charaotfer of 
the police administration in this district. The CommlssionSr thinks that the 
Kbangars, from whom the watchmen are recruited, arc as untrustworthy here 
as in Jalaun, while the local authorities consider them particularly well adapted 
for their hereditary occupation 

There is but one jail in the district, the statistics of which are as follows: — 
^ Tho average number of prisonei's in jail in 1860 was 

215 — in 1870, 234. The ratio percent, of this average 
number to the population, as shown in the census of 1865 (357,442) was 
in 1860, 0*60 — in 1870, 0*65. The number of prisoners admitted in 1860 was 
736, and in 1870 was 860, of whom 86 were females. The number of persons 
discharged in 1870 was 589. In 1870 there were 103 admissions into hospital, 
giving a ratio of admissions to average strength of 44'06 ; of these 13 died or 
5*56 of the total strength. Tho cost per prisoner per annum in 1870 was— for 
rations, Rs. 14-13-4 ; clothing, R.s. 2-6-11; fixed establishment, Hs. 11-13-10; 
contingent guards, Rs. 4-11-7 ; [)olice guards Rs 6-10 9; and additions and 
repairs, Rs. 17-7-3, or a total of Rs. 58-2-8. Tho total manufactures during the 
same year amounted to Rs. 2,048-5-0, and the average earning of each prisoner 
to Us. 8-12-2. In 1870 the Muhammad.m prisoners numbered 45 and tho Hindu 
340. There wci’e 51 prisoners under 16 years of age; 347 between 16 and 40 ; 
179 between 40 and (50 ; and 62 above 60. The occupations of the majority of 
tho male prisoners were agriculturists, 105; labourers, 124; and domestic ser- 
vants, 89. 

Owing to the many changes in tho limits of tho 2 >nrganahs constituting 


Fiscal history. 


tin. district, caused by transfers to and from other dis- 
tricts and Native States and alterations in tho distri- 


bution of villages, as well as to tho destruction of all tlie early records during 
the mutiny, it is impossible so to ari'aiigo tho old assessments for cuinparison 
with the recent settlement for twenty years as to be of any pi-actical use. A 
separate account of the fiscal history of each of the I'arganalis of Mati, Garo- 
tha, Raudwaha, Moth, llhander, and Jiiausi is accordingly given, and it must 
be borne in mind that since 1866 Bhdnder has been absorbed in Parganab Jhansi, 
and FaudwMia in the neighbouring parganahs, and that in 1871-72 five viUagos 
from Moth and fifteen villages from Bhander were transferred to Qwaliar. 

Mr. Jenkinson divides the district into two portions. One of these parts con- 
sists of the Parganahs of Pandwdha, Man, Jhansi, Karera and Pachor, the first 
three of which belonged to the Jhansi State, and were taken under British 
superintendence in 1838, were restored to Gungadhar Rao in 1843, and finally 
lapsed in 1853, with Pachor, Earera, and Bijigarh, including altogether 606 
villages. * The second part comprises Parganahs Moth, Garo&a, and Bh4ndcr^ 
Moth or Mot was part of the Jalaun estate, which was taken under British super* 
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vision in 1839, and lapsed through failure of heirs in 1843« Garotha was ceded 
in 1842, and Bh&nder was ceded by Gwaliar in 1844. The villages of Bijigarh 
were transferred some to Fandw4ha and some to Garotha, and in 1856 the Jhansi 
Superintondency comprised Jhansi with 195 villages ; Karerawith 256; Pachor 
with 195; Bh4nder, 147 ; Moth, 104; Gai’otha, 122; Pandwdha, 80; and Man 
121, — total 1,220 villages. To these should be added the uhari (or quit-rent) 
estate of the Raja of Gursardi, comprising 61 villages. In 1856, Captain 
Gordon made the assessment for twenty years of Parganahs Bhdnder, Garotha, 
and Moth ; the first two were confirmed in April, 1857, but the last not until 
1863. A summary settlement of the lapsed parganahs was also made in 1856; 
but all the papers wore destroyed during the mutiny, and settlement operations 
commenced again in 1858. In 1861-62 Parganahs Pandwdha and Man were 
assessed by Mr. Clannont Daniell, and in 1864 Major J. Davidson assessed 
Parganah Jhansi. Mr. E. G. Jonkinson completed the revi.sion of the whole 
district, the re-construction of the village records, and the inquiry into revenue- 
free holdings. 

Mr. Jenkinson suggests that Captain Gordon’s rate on mdr land was thus 

obtained : “ Thirty-seven set's wheat are required to sow 

Mode of asBCBsnicnt. • * • i xt, 

one acre pi mdr; the outturn is 247 sers, and the aver- 
age price of wheat for twelve years was 25 sers per rupee, therefore the gross out- 
turn was worth Rs. 9-9-7. Deduct for seed Re. 1-7-8 ; interest Re. 0-6-0, and 
labour, food, &o.. Its. 3-3-11 ; the balance,R3. 3-3-1 1, represents the rental assets, of 
which one-half is taken as Government revenue but how he tested these and in 
what way he employed them cannot iioav be known. Mr. Daniell framed his 
assessment on rent-rates formed on the nominal rates paid in each village on the 
different classes of soil and applied to their estimated areas, allowance being 
made for the position of the village, the character of the cultivators, and such 
like matters affecting the nominal rate. Major Davidson divided his villages 
into two groups, the one containing 21 villages, with good mdr and kdhar soil, to 
the north, and the other, including the poor soil of the kudbandi villages, on the 
south. These groups ho further subdivided according to natural advantages, 
position, &o. In the b^ha villages he based his rent-rates on the average 
ascertained soil rates of each class. In the kudbandi villages he fixed rates 
somewhat below the rates prevailing in the M^^ha villages, finding ’the rents 
paid actually lighter on account of the quantity of poor, dry, uncertain soil. 
The rates fixed for the latter lands were framed on the rates prevailing in simi- 
lar bfgha villages compared with the actual rates resulting from the above system. 

The following statement shows the financial result of the settlement as re- 
gards the full revenue-paying estates, excluding revenue-free (mv^) and quit- 
rent (ubari) tenures ; the total Government demand including u5an, &c., and the 
incidence per acre of the revised demand inclusive of u5art, but Uiinus cesses 
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on (ihe area of each parganah and the whole district, after eliminating the area of 
revenue-free tenures showing a general reduction of 225 per cent : — 


Name of 
Targanah. 

1 

m 

o 

u 

V 

ua ' 

B 

0 

55 

O 0) 

0 0 
e c3 

tt 
« » 

T •* . 
■§=8 
l-S f 

o 

New ordinary land- 
revenue. 

Pcrcen t a 12 : e of 
decrease. 

Total land-revenue 
from all sources, 
including ubarL 

Incidence per acre. 

Total area. 

Culturable and 
cultivated 
area. 

1 

9 



Us. 

Es. 

Rs. a p. 

Re. 

Rs. a. p. 

1 Rs. a. p. 

* 

lie, a. p. 

••• 

100 

1,15,881 

92,543 1 

20 1 0 

96,144 

0 13 2 1 

1 3 2 

1 8 2 

Oarotha ••• i 

lUS 

1,03,345 

80,273 

22 8 0 

95,665 

0 8 7 j 

0 14 6 

1 3 6 




Gursa 

vai ubarl 

22,500 

1 



Bhander ... 

64 

89,759 

65,441 

38 2 0 

60,069 

0 13 9 1 

1 3 11 

1 n 6 

Mau 

116 

1,05 124 

81,671 

22 3 0 

82,577 

0 6 10 

0 9 11 

1 2 5 

Pandwaha 

79 

93,801 

74,429 

20 6 0 

78.274 

0 10 0 

0 !3 II 

1 6 7 

Jhausi ... 

lirj 

48,915 1 

48. ess 

4 3 0 

46 645 

0 4 3 

>058 

1 

0 119 

Total ... 

5714 

5,56,826 

4.31,046 

20 8 0 

4, ‘<1,874 

0 8 7' 

1 0 12 6 

1 8 11 


It must be remembered that this settlement has been made at the half-assets 
rate; the former assessments, though professing to be made under the two-thirds 
assets rule, “ wore in reality mere farming hjasos, and the amounts were deter- 
mined far more by the bids of rival candidates for farms than by any estimate 
of actual rental. There can bo no question that for years previous to the lapse 
of the late Raja’s territory rack-renting was the rule ; and except in a few 
favoured estates owned by Thakurs, whom it vras dangerous to oppress, or 
Brahmans, who were sheltered by their caste, it was the i)ractico to leave no 
more to the cultivators than afforded them a scanty mean.s of subsistence. If, 
therefortS, the reduction of revenue had been greater than it has been, it could 
hardly have been a matter for surprise.” 

The settlement of all the parganahs in the district will expire at the end of 
mifasU, or 30th June, 1884 A. D. 

Arranged according to talmilia as establisl^od in 18G7 the land-revenue is as 
follows : — 


j 

Parganah and Tabsil. 

• 

■ V 

Land- 

revenue. 

Cesses. 

■ 

Total. 

Nominal 

land- 

revenue. 

j Ccesea as shewn by 

1 Government review, * 

Chaukidari. 

..... 

Other 

cesses. 



Ks. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

i Bs. 

Re. 

Jhanel ... 


1,06,714 

16,479 

1,23,193 

1,20,145 

6.891 

2,710 

Moth ••• 

en* 

1,20,808 

16,686 

1.36,994 

1,80,439 

7,383 

2,934 

Oarotha ... 

••• 

1,36,009 

17,058 

1,53,067 

1,40,722 

6,131 

2,716 

Man... M 

••• 

1,18,843 

17.206 

1,36.049 

1,22,490 

6,684 


Total 

oee 

4,81,874 

67,429 

5,49,303 

6,41,016 

26,904 

■BO 


* In the orders of Ooremment on the Jhaasi Settlement the cesses ehown in these colpmnS: 
nre nlwie girtis. 
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A farther sum of Rs. 6,121 will acoruo to Gloveniment when the several vhari 
tenures fall in and are assessed at the full demand. It cannot bo doubted that 
the assessments above detailed are very light, but looking to the past history of 

Character of the aseess- district and the manner in which it has suffered from 

over-assessment and depredations, as w'cll as the w'ant of 
capital, the sparseness of the population, the imj)erfect means of communica- 
tion, and the general absence of irrigation, the Government felt that a very 
moderate assessment was necessary and expedient, while the term fixed (twenty 
years) will be sufficient to allow the district to recover, and at the same time not 
endanger the just claims of the State. Since the assessments came into force 
in 1862-63 (sanctioned from 1st July, 1864,) up to 1866-67, or a period of 
four years, balances to the amount of lls. 11,125 only have been pronounced 
irrecoverable, most of which were due to the occurrence of loss by hail and 
drought, or were nominal on account of land taken up for public purpo.ses. 
According to the Report of tlic! Board of Ucvenue the total land-revenue demand 
for 1870-71 was Bs. 4,80,806, of which Its. 4,71,006 were collected, leaving 
a balance of lis. 8,800 ; of this balance Its. 4,85 1 were in train of liquidation, 
Rs. 3,810 doubtful, and Its. 287 irrecoverable, leaving a nominal balance of 
Bs. 939. There were also Rs. 1,37,740 outstanding at the beginning of the 
year; of this lis. 56,585 w'orc collected anl removed from the accounts, leaving 
a balance of Rs. 81,155 on account of these old outstandings. In 1872 the land- 
revenue stood at Hs. 4,71,142 and tho ccsscs at Its. 49,916, — total Its. 5,21,058 ; 
while the actual demand for 1872-73 was Rs. 4,75,428 for land-revenue and 
Rs. 51,178 for local cesses. . 

Mr. Jenkinson gives tho folio wing account of tho priticipal native families 
of tho district : — The people in this district are g(‘ne- 
rally poor, and with the e.vception of the Raja of Gur- 
saribi, Kesho Rao Dinkar, theTO are no large landowners nor any native gentle- 
men of very high rank or position. The persons worthy of note are tho Raja 
of Gdrsar&i, tho Raja of Katahra* the KiiLs of Kakarbai, the Rais of Chirgaon, 
and the Diwnln Mansabddr. 

The present *Raja of Gursarai is the second son of Dinkar Rao Ana, who 
was sent from Poona after the death of Gobind Rao, 
tho Subahdar of Jalaun, near Panipat, to> manage 
the Jalaun District and other tt^rritories belonging to the Pe.shwa in Bundel- 
Irhi^Tid, and to whom the tract Known as Giirsarai was granted iny'd^r. On 
the demise of Gobind Rao, the ado 2 >ted son of Lachhmi Bai, the widow of BAljft 
Rao, without heirs in 1841 A. D., Raja Kesho Rao claimed to be acknow^ 
lodged by tho English Government as his successor, but his claims were hot 
admitted. Ho now' holds the Gtirsardi estate, consisting of 63 villages, on an 
u5an reyenae of Rs. 22,500 per annum. The estate is exempt from settlement 


Old families. 


Gdrsardi Raja. 
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o|>eTations. The Baja exercises judicial and polioe powers, and all adnunis- 
trative arraogements are lefb in ids hands. In the criminal department hd 
has the powers of a Subordinate Magistrate of the first class, and all oivil and 
revenue appeals from his orders and decisions lie to the Deputy Commissioner's 
Court The Raja was rewarded for his loyal services during the mutiny, and 
some confiscated villages in this and the Jalaun District were bestowed by the 
Government on his four sons, Jai Ram D&s, Atma Ram, Sita Ham, and Balkkhan, 
in recognition of their loyalty. His eldest son, Sheo Ram Tantia, was a rebel, 
and is debarred from succeeding to the ubari privileges on the death of the Raja. 

The Raja, who is a very old man, was most anxious that the question as to the 
continuance of the ubari to his four younger sons should be settled during his 
lifetime. In 1866 he petitioned to that effect, and a proposal for the resumption 
of the villages in the Jalaun District, for the raising of the ubari revenue (or 
^ quit-rent) to Rs. 25,000 on the death of the Raja, for the continuance of the 
vbaA grant on condition that the estates remained in joint undisturbed posses- 
sion of the sons, and for the recognition of Atma R im, the second son of the 
Baja, as the heir to the title and privileges of his father, was laid before His 
Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General in Council. These propositions 
were sanctioned in April, 1867, with the proviso that the Government may 
withdraw the right to exercise judicial and police powers should it any time 
appear that the Raja has made improper use of them. 

The present Raja of Katahra is a minor, and the State has been under the 

f Katahra management of the Court of Wards since the death of 
Baja of ata ra. Senapat in, the year 1862. It consists of six 

revenue-free villages, viz., Katahra Khas, Dhaipura, Barua, Kharka, Ratosa, 
and Ghurat; and three and a half revenue-paying villages, viz., Gunupura, 
Bhaurara, half of Lohargaon, and Sijara, all in Parganah Mau. In Ratosa and 
Ghurat sub-settlements have been made with the zamiuddrs. In theother villages, 
the Baja, after enquiry in the Settlement Department, has been declared to be 
sole proprietor. Raja Ranmast Singh .is the adopted son of Raja Senapat, who 
in return for his loyalty during the mutinies of 1857 received the title of Raja 
Bahddur and a khUlat (or dress of honour) of Rs. 5,000. Farther, by 'a sanad, 
given by Lord Canning on the 26th September, 1859, the grant of Katahra Khas 
in revenu^free tenure in perpetuity was confirmeil, and the villages of Ratosa,^ 
Ghurat, Dhaipura, Kharka, and Barua were granted revenue-free for two gene- 
rations. In the third generation, — that is, on the death of the present Raja, — 
half the land-revenue will be taken from these five villages ; and in the fourth 
generation they will be resumed and settled at full revenue rates. 

Aijun Singh, known as the Rais of Kakarbai, a Bundela Thdkur, holds 

six villages in Parganah G arotha,.mr., Kakarbai, Dbam- 
Riis of Kakarbai. , tj-, • , ™ 

nor, Damrai, Kachir, Kharka, and Hiranagar, on an 


Rfisoi Kakarbai. 
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ti&art (or quit-rent) of Es. 436. Under the orders of Government (No. 437, 
dated 28th May, I860,) the estate is, during the lifetime of Bao Aijun Singh, 
exempt from settlement operations. No prospective land-revenue, therefore, has 
been fixed, nor has any record of rights been drawn up at the recent settlement. 
On the Rao’s death the estate will be open to settlement. 

The Chirgaon estate was the property of a Bnndela Thakur descended 
from the great Orehha Chief, Raja I3ir Singh Deo, 
and the family was known as one of the Asht Bhayas, 
who were petty chiefs, with nearly independent powers, : nd who received 
tanade from the British Government in 1823 A. D. (see DnimwAiii). The estate 
consisted of tw'cnty-six villages, and used to pay an annual tribute of 7,000 
nofdhi lupees. In 1841 A. D. Ilao Bakht Singh, the Chief of Chirgaon, resisted 
the orders of the British GoverniKcnt, and a force was sent against him. After 
making a show of r(!sistaucc he made his escape, and his fort was razed to the ’ 
ground and the whole estate was confiscated. He was subsequently killed at 
Panwari. The villages included in the estate have been settled w'ith the resident 
ssainiudurs. By Government orders dated the 25th January, 1845, and the 12th 
July, 1850, j)ension8 of Jls. 200 per mensem were granted to each of Bao Bakht 
Singh’s sons, Bao Sena])at and Bao Baghunath Singh, for the term of their lives. 
The former died in 1859 A. D. The surviving son, Bao Baghunath Singh, 
resides at Chirgaon, and holds some villages in the neighbourhood in mortgage. 

The Dhamna estate in Parganah Jhansi, consisting of the villages of Dhamna, 

Basan])ura, Sinirhpnra, Dabra, Dhawara, inu5an, and 

Dhniuna catatj. , . , ’ ’ . . „ 

the village ot Bharaul, revenue-free, was originally 

hold by Diwan Mansabdar and Bao Parichhat, Bundela Th&kurs. The share 
of the latter was, however, resumed on account of his rebellion in 1 857 and set- 
tled with Diwan Mansabdnr. The latter is descended from a good fiimily, and 
has been rewarded for his loyalty during the mutiny. His affairs are, howevei, 
in a very embarrassed state. 

As under the Native Governmenfs no proprietary right had been acknow- 
ledged, it was often found difficult at the recent settlement to draw a line be- 
tween the tenants and those to be invested with the proprietary right. In many 
oases there can be no doubt that those entitled to bo regarded as proprietors were 
recorded as tenants, and tenants in other cases were invested with tlie proprie- 
tary riglit.^ 

Previous to the British occupation areas attached to the several villages were 
_ . ^ ^ recognized as belonging to such village's, but with theex- 

ception ot a lew Rajput communities possessing a sort of 
prcpriotary right, each man held the land he occupied as proprietor, and without 
the common bond of partnership with his fellow-cultivators found in the DuAb 


* Mr. iii. J. Jcokihsoo’s report. 
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districts, llie Marhattas recoguized this arrangement, and collected from each 
man separately as much as they could. There were headmen or representatives, 
through whom the management was ordinarily conducted, who received certain 
sums, either in cash or in abatcmeut of rent, for their trouble. Bub there was no 
real distinction between revenue and rent, and no intermediate pbsscssor of rights 
between Government and the cultivator to whom the former looked for its reve- 
nue or the latter for the adjustment of his quota of the State demand. As ob- 
served by the Government in its orders on the Jhansi Settlement,^ “This was a 
condition of things in which the system directed by the late Mr. Colvin for the 
settlement of certain tenures in the Sa^ar and J^arbada teri'itories might with 
the utmost propriety have been adopted. All independent cultivators of stand- 
ing in the village would thus have become proprietors each of his own holding, 
the headmen still retaining their leading position, with special privileges and 
powers of management. Property would thus have been recognized in the soil 
in the form most closely resembling the imperfect rights theretofore existing.” 
Instead of this, tlie alien zamiudari system of the Duab was introduced, and that, 
too, in such a manner as to be at variance with the facts of actual possession. 
Where persons were found receiving grants of land or money on account of their 
services as managers, a genealogical tree of the family was drawn up, without any 
regard to the facts of possession or the actual state of the village, and fractional 
shares were accorded to those members present in proportion to their grade in 
descent from the real or supposed ancestor of the family. Thus, the real and 
recorded interests were continually at variance, and led to ’ repeated litigation. 
Some applied to have their holdings enlarged to the theoretical share that they 
were entitled to, while others desired that the recorded shai’o should bo made to 
correspond with the actual share fh their possession. In this state of affairs, 
which was gradually ruining the country, Mr. Jenkinson prepared the first 
correct record of rights, and by his personal influence induced in almost every 
case those who were at law on these subjects tp compromise their claims on 
an equitable basis. Many injuries have been perpetrated through careless- 
ness or ignorance which are now irreparable, as the last hope of enacting a 
measure of law by which the old proprietors could be restored to some por- 
tion of the^ rights of which our system of procedure has unjustly deprived them 
has passed away with the veto on this provision in the recent liovenue Bill. 

“ It is deeply to bo regretted that, when a right in property was recognized,, 
or rather to a great extent created, this artificial constitution was borrowed 
from our older provinces, and the opportunity was lost of giving effect to the 
wise provisions of Mr. Colvin’s roles, which would have brought the status of 
proprietary cultivators and village government into a far sounder system, and 

one more conformable to the antecedents of the country.” 

G. O. dated SOtb October, 1S7 3. 
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The recorded tenants in the district may be divided into the followiDj^’ 
Tenants and As area classes ;-(l) tanants holding at privileged rates, or 
held by them. paying a low rent in one lump sum, called “ thansd ** 

or ** ihinkdf' on their holdings ; (2) hereditary cultivators ( maunisi), holding at 
fixed rates and not liable to enhancement ; (3) tenants holding at village rates 
and liable to enhancement ; and (4) tenants-at-will. Almost all the tenants in 
tile first three classes own mahda trees, and have attached to their holdings 
portions of the culturable land (hangar), for which they may or may not bo 
liable to pay rent on bringing it under cultivation, and sometimes also por- 
tions of the rundi (or grass preserves). It is a peculiar feature of this district 
that so large a quantity of land is held by the proprietors themselves, and that 
tiiere are so many tenants holding at fixed rates.i 

The following table shows the distribution of holdings amongst the proprie- 
tors and tenants in each parganah in the year in which the settlement record 
was prepared : — 
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16,221 

4,116 

2,695 
16 333 
9,225 
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2W 

815 

2,988 
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10,90’, 

277 
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111, « OH 
11,258 
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58(» 

39 

4,634 

412 

1,940 

2,260 

24,821 
16,214 
2 ‘,720 
3 1,3 is 
17,727 
10,182 

119 
27 
1,197 
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3.0 4 
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Fasli. 

1271 
1279 
Isr7i 

1272 
1270-71 

1879 

170,780 

37,438 

67,518 

15,245 

55,699 

9,865 

125,002 

6/125 


In the columns headed “ w'aste” are included culturable, unculturable, and 
fallow lands. It will be seen that the extent of these lands is larger in the Man 
and Jhansi Parganahs, particularly in the latter. The reason for this is, that in 
Parganah Jhansi and in some portions of Parganah Man there is a great quan- 
tity of land which, owing to its inferior quality, is left fallow for two or more 
years, and also that holdings of cultivated lands are not generally compact as 
they are in the other parganahs where black soil predominates. There are fre- 
quently patches of stony unculturable land interspersed amongst the cultivated 

^ From Mr. Jenkiono^o rej^rt 
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• and it is the custom to give tenants of both classes leases for one or 
more years for a compact hol^in^ comprising cultorable, uncnlturable, oalti> 
rated, and fallow land. - When such an arrangement is made the rent is paid 
in one lump sum (thdnka), and the tenant has a right to cultivate what he can 
of the holding, and to take the grass and wood on any portion of it which 
may be waste or fallow. This custom accounts for the entries under the head 
“waste” in the tenant-at-will’s column. Bevenue-free holders are not included 
in the above statement. In columns 5, 6, 7, and 8 the holdings of tenants 
holding at privileged rates are included. The proportion in which the culti- 
vated area is held by proprietors is 41*8 ; tenants paying by a lump sum not 
liable to enhancement, 14'01 ; tenants paying by a lump sum liable to enhance- 
ment, 13*6 ; and tenants-at-will, 30*5. 

The following statement gives tlie number of each class of tenant in the 
district in 1872 : — 


Parganaha. 

Hereditary te- 
nants. 

Tenants paying 
at tixed rates. 

Tenants-at-wi]]. 

Total. 

Jhansi ••• 

2.175 

1,699 

3,834 

7,608 

Mau .«• ••• 

3,G59 

4,661 

3,6 10 

11,950 

13,636 

Moth 

6,596 

1,050 

6.990 

Oarutlift ••• 

2,079 

4,938 

2,613 

9,630 

Total ••• 

13,609 

1 1 

1 12,248 

17,067 

43,824 


In Fandwaha, at the time of settlement, the average size of a proprietor’s 
holding was twenty-seven acres, and of a tenant-at-will’s holding five acres. 
But these vary so much with the particular character of each tract that any 
averages Would be misleading. 

As a rule, it does not appear that the Wy/io or other local measure has ever 
formed a standard of assessment, or been used other than to define an approxi- 
mate 'area. The rent has been for the most part regulated by the assumed or 
ascertained productiveness of the particular fields included in the holding, or 
the special facilities the holding may possess for irrigation, either natural or 

artificial. 

• * 

The peculiar tenure known as kiidnbandi or h&dbandi (from Jkddrif “ a well,”) 

prevails in the 53 villages which formed a portion of the 
Edabandi tenure. , e • vt r -h • r> 'v 

chaurdsi or group of eighty-four villages in Farganah 

Jhansi. It owes its origin to the nature of the soil, which is very poor and 

entirely dependent on the annual rain-fall and on irrigation from wells : and to 

this is added the difficulty of sinking wells for irrigation purposes. 

In these villages any standard of measurement is unknown. There are no 

rates of tent on village b^Juu or on the dtfi^rent kinds of soils. Wells have 
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been dug wherever in such rocky soil it was possible to dig them. Each well 
has its name and its known value. In addition to the fields irrigated from it in 
its immediate vicinity, there are attached to it lands of- all kinds, both cultivated 
and uncultivated, scattered about in all parts of the village. In these wells, 
or groups of lands held, under the name of wells, are included the greater por- 
tion of the village area. They are held by proprietors and tenants, who all 
pay Tent by tltdnsa or thdnka tor in a lump sum), the amount payable on each 
well being fixed by estimate or mutual agreement. As a rule, the rent of a well 
is not liable to alteration. The valuation took place years ago, perhaps when 
first the well was sunk, and the proprietor or kadiin kdslitkdr (old cultivator), 
who has held it ever since, has paid the sum originally fixed, year after year, 
without alteration : and in such cases the holder is not liable to enhancement. 

The lands irrigated from a well always remain attached to it and are cul- 
tivated every year ; but this is not always the case a.s regards the .uuirrigated 
and outlying lands. Tho soil is generally so poor that it is necessary to allow 
it to remain fallow after the second or third year of cultivation, and from this 
the custom has arisen of j)ermitting a holder of a w'ell to take up other lands 
in exohan<;o for those thrown out of cultivation: There being no standard 
of measurement, the extent of lands so abandoned for a time is not known. 
But in lieu of measuremen!-, the expedient of regulating the extent of cultiva- 
tion by the number of rahats (or Persian wheels) in each well was adopted at the 
recent settlement. The holders of a well with one wheel may cultivate as. 
much land as he can plough with one pair of bullccks ; with two wheels as 
much laud as he can jdough with two pairs of bullocks, and so on. It is, how* 
ever, very seldom that 'ono finds a well largo enough, or with water enough 
in it, to allow of more than two wheids being worked. 

But in no village is the whole of tho dang (or culturable) land included in 
the area of the wells. When the area of the village is small and the number 
of wells is large, thex*e is very little land excluded trom the wells ; but the re- 
verse is the case xvheu tho number of wells is small in jiroportion to the area 
of tho village. Bents from lands not included in the wells are sometimes taken 
by thdnka^ but this is very rarely the case. The system under which rent is 
taken for these outlying d&ng lands is called Ujganiga or bijdra. The principle 
of this system is, that the rent is calculated on the estimated weight of grain 
required to sow the field, and so far is similar to that adopted in Kumaon and 
Gurhwal. For each kind of grain there is a different rate, and there are pecu- 
liar local names for the weights or measures containing so much weight of 
grain, such as gon^ mani, pagdf haraiyd. 

At the close of the season, when the crops are ripe, a merh thoha is hdd. 
Mod* of fixing the Two or three persons chosen by the parties visit the 

tsnt fields and draw up a merA tAoia hheutrah (or list of the 
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6elds cultivated), in which they enter their estimate of the weight of grain 
required to sow the field. Thus, they enter one field as having required 
two ptiyds of jodr ( Sorghum vulgare) ; another four baraii/ds of kodo; and a 
third, one man{ of rice, and so on. The rent of the field is then calculated 
on this estimate at certain known rates for each kind of grain. This 
custom of estimating differs altogether from the custom of appraisijig which 
is common in many districts. No account is taken of the quantity of the 
crop. The measure of seed is a substitute lor a standard of measurement 
of. .the laud. The arbitrators have nothing whatever to do with the probable 
outturn. They look at the area under cultivation, and record their opinion 
as to the amount of seed which was required to sow it. The whole loss of 
seasons falls upon the cultivators. But, notwithstanding this, the decision of 
the arbitrators is invariably acco])ted, and such a thing as a dispute is un- 
known. 

The chdkari tenure found in Kotra Ghat of Parganah Mau is also worth 
Ch&kari tenure of Kotra noting. TIio village was taken possession of by Bun- 

dolas, who divided it into two )»ortions, tho chdkari 
(or service) land and the revenue-paying land. Tho former was divided into 
60 shares, under four sarddrs (or leadersl, with a proportionate amount of land 
to each holder of the chdkari. The other land was devoted to tho payment of 
the village expenses, and (under the Marhattas) to the i»ayinont of tho slight 
revenue assessed. Under the British Govertimcnt, with a full revenue assessed 
on the village, the chdkari has remained unaltered. There are now five sub- 
divisions instead of four — three of i5 and two of chdkarU each. The sar- 
ddrs, now called lambarddrs, collect at the rate of Jls. 22 from each chdkari, 
or “tauzi 6df,” as tho land of a chdkari is called. These sums and those col- 
lected from the common Linds are thrown into one fiuid, and the siirj)lu», 
after payment of tho Government revenue, is divided among the iimbirddrs. 
Thpy alone share all profits and pay all losses (see Kotiia Ghat, Barwa 
Saqab;. 


The only other kind of tenure partly peculiar to this district- is the ubari (or 
quit-rent) holding. Tlio term “ ubarr signifies an 
abatement of the full demand of land-rovonno to which 


TTbari tenures. 


the estate 'is liable. In some cases tho xibari privilege involved other privileges, 
such as exemption from arrest and summons from tho Civil Courts; precedence in 
District Officers’ darhdra ; non-rendition of vilLige accauiits ; .and, occasionally, 
a monopoly of the excise and transit dues within local limits. The privile<re 
was a life one, and was liable to resumption on tho death of an individual or 
of the different members of the community upon whom it had been conferred. 
The Bqja of GursarAi is the largest ubariddr in the district, and lias special 
privileges ; as ah^ has the R4is of Kakarbai (see Gi^bsarXi and Kakarrai). 
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In all other uban estates the determination of the proprietary right add the pre- 
assessment of the Government demand due on the lapse of the grant have been 
carried out at the recent settlement.^ In 1872 there were 638 estates upon 
the rent-roll of the district, held by 9,909 registered proprietors, who’ paid an 
aggregate revenue of Rs. 4,80,896, being an average revenue payable by each 
estate of^Rs. 754, and an average revenue paid by each proprietor or co- 
sharer of Rs. 49. 

The inquiry into the behaviour of all holders of revenue-free patches com- 
menced in 1858 and was completed in 1868, when a list 

Kevenae-free estates. drawn up showing the terms for which they have 

been released, and also the result of the inquiries into proprietary rights. All 
these holdings pnv the police and other cesses. There are eleven Government 
ferries and thirtten private ferries in the district. There are thirty groves be- 
longing to Government, seven .vordis (or resting-houses), and nineteen paraut 
(or encamping-grounds) on the principal lines of road. All these are excluded 
from the revenue-roll, but many are leased out for the year to farmers. The 
groves in Barwa Sdgar yield a rental of over lis. 1,000 a year, and the ferries 
yielded Rs. 1,144 in 1872 and Rs. 975 in 1873. The income from the private 
ferries is collected by the neighbouring landowners. 

The southern portions of the district suffered much from depredations com- 
mitted by the Orchha State and the R&ni of Jhansi 

Transfer of estate*. 1857-58, SO that the zamind4rs were obliged to 

borrow at heavy interest to pay up the demand for those years. The majority 
of estates, however, which have been alienated, and are now held by mortgagees 
or by managers appointed by the Civil Courts, were alienated on bonds execu- 
ted, or on decrees given, on account of debts incurred by the ancestors of the 
present proprietors during the time of the Marhatta rule. “ But these aliena- 
tions,” writes Mr, Jenkinson,’“ bear but a small proportion to the bonds and 
moi*t'»af^o-deeds held by the Marwaris and other money-lenders in the district. 
Until quite lately landed property has -had no real value. What rights did 
exist wore so little respected, the tenure of landed property was so insecure, 
and the demand made by the Native Governments was so excessive, that the 
money-lenders did not care to obtain possession of the estates of their debtors. 
They kept the names of the latter in their books, allowing the origin^ loans to 
increase year by year by the addition of interest and compound interest and 
'by renewing the bonds from time to time. In this way sums which were ori- 
ginally insignificant have swollen into enormous amounts ; and now the 
money-lenders, seeing that a settlement has been made on liberal terms and 
property is secure, are eager to get the estates of their debtors into their own 

1 Ntt Jenkin*on gives Interesting notes on the settlement of Dhamns, Telutaili Nand, Snioa, 
Bigonlyo, Koncha Bhinwar, Chi kara Ssyauri, and Bakwin in bto report.. » 
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hands. In Parganah Moth especially the landholders are indebted to the Mar« 
waris and other money-lenders. 

‘‘ It should be the duty of the Courts and of the District Authorities to eza«* 
mine most closely the accounts of these, money-lenders, to strike off all illegal 
interest, and to make every effort possible to prevent the transfer of landed pro- 
perty ; to bring about a fair settlement of accounts, and to pronde for the pay- 
ment of whatever may be really due by instalments or by any other arrange- 
ment which might be agreed upon.” Up to 18(58 there had been no sales of land 
in this district in execution of decrees of Court; sev'cral applications wore made 
for sales during the last few years, and such applications arc, as is natural, 
on the increase. Formerly, in every case the Courts themselves, or with the 
assistance of the Beveuue Courts, were able to airive at some settlement s.ati3- 
factoiy to both parties; but now this check on the transfer of estates has been 
removed. It is, however, wortliy of note that laUdy a great number of estates 
have been released from mortgage liy private arrangement and by decrees of 
« Court, and that the number of suits for redemption of mortgage is largely on tho 
increase. Money-lenders even complain that the j)oo])le arc ceasing to borrow 
money, and that they arc bcgi?ming to ])ay oft' their old debts. In 1870-71 there 
was only one case of sale under decree of Court of proj>frty paying a revenue 
of Rs. 10, and 175 cases of private mortgage. 

A holding of fifty acres would be considered largo, one of twenty-five acres 

of a middling size, and one of ten a(ires small. A hold- 
Holdings of cultivators. . .. -j 1 1 x i xi ±i 

ing ot nvo acres would not bo wortli more than 

three rupees a month in cash. As a rule, tho cultivators, whether tenants- 
at-will or tenants with a right of occupancy, are poor, living from hand to mouth, 
and unable to meet the loss of tho crops of a single season, especially in tho tract 
lying between the Betwa and the Dhasan, which is singularly liable to droughts 
and blights. About one-eighth of the crops arc otjior than I'ood-grain.s, and tho 
total produce, even* in a good year, is one-fifth less than the quantity required for 
local consumption.* In conse(iuenco of this the* peoi)lo ai*o in a chronic stab? of 
indebtedness to the village banker. The periodical droughts, blights, and hail- 
storms, added to the increase of the destructive ^Vbed known as kdns (Saecharum 
tpontaneum ), have so materially impoverished tho district that the Mau and 
Garotha jParganahs are now worse than Moth, and all present tho same dead- 
level of agricultural poverty and distress. 

At the time of sotdoment the average rent-rates per acre for each class ^ 
of soil were collected as data for the formation of 
Beat-ratei. assessment of the Government demand. These 

statistics were drawn up for Rarganahs Garotha, Bhinder, and Moth by 
Captain Gofdon ; for Man and Pandw4ha b/ Mr. 0. Daniell, C. S.; and for 
Jhansi by Major. Davidson. The following statement, exhibiting the resnlts 
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of .the inquiries of those officers for the principal soils, will be sufficient for ouf 


purpose: — 
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6 

o 

3 4 0 

Srd ,, 

ft* 

4 0 0 

8 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

12 

0 

8 0 0 

dth 91 


4 8 0 

8 

14 

0 

3 

14 

0 

2 

B 

0 

3 14 0 

Average 

... 

3 12 0 

2 

16 


2 

0 

9 

1 

8 

3 

2 10 0 

Jhantli let Circle 

• a« 

3 8 0 

3 

D 

0 

3 

6 


8 

6 

0 

2 8 0 

2nd I, 


3 8 U 

2 

12 


8 

4 



4 

0 

2 2 0 

Srd 9 , 

• at 

3 0 0 

2 

8 

El 

3 

2 


3 

0 

0 

2 0 U 

4th 99 

Sat 

3 0 0 

2 

4 

0 

8 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 14 O 

Average 

• •• 

3 4 0 

1 ’ 

10 

0 

S 

3 

D 

3 

3 

0 

8 a 0 


Major Davidson’s Jhansi rates only refer to irrigated pandiia and what he 
irrigated rdkar moti and irrigated rdkar patharo. Hil unirrigated rates 
are an average of Ke. 1-12-0 per acre for panclda, De. 1-0*6 'for rdkar motif and 
Re. 0-10-6 for rdkar patharo. The average rent-rates for taH or ka^hhdr are 
—in Bh6nder Rs. 2-12-0 ; iiiTdau Rs. 3-14-9 ; and in Jhansi hs. 4-8-0. These 
terms have already been explained under the head of “ soils.” 

The distribution of the crops according to season and soils, and the number 
Dlitribotion of value of of acres cultivated under each crop during 1865*66, 
produce. has already been noticed. We shall now take up the 

subject with reference to the annual value of tho crops and the shares taken by 
the Government, the proprietors, and the cultivators. These statistics were 
collected for the years 1272 and 1273/a«ff (1864-65 and 1865-66* A. D.), and 
the latter is taken as the more accurate, and as being given in a lTorm which 
will better admit of comparison with fiiture inquiries. The amount of the prov 
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dnee baa, if an 3 riihmg, been nnder-eatimated, but is as correct as statistics of 
this nature can be made. Mr. Jenkinson writes : — The pric^ of the grain 
has been calculated’at the average currentunarket rates of the year ; but I must 
not omit to mention that daring 186t)-66 unusually high prices prevailed. Hence 
it is that while the total produce of the previous year, 1272 fasU, was estimated 
at 1,608,967 mun«, value Bs. 34,14,432, the smaller outturn of 1273 /asl^ 
amounting to 1,475,711 mun«, has been valued at Rs. 35,96,436. 

“The Government share is the total demand, whether entered on the re-, 
venue-roll or not, including the Road, School, and Dak Cesses. The share of the, 
proprietors is the difference between the Government share and the rental as 
entered in the village rent-rolls ; and the share of the cultivators is the differ- 
ence between the rental and the total value of the produce. The proprietors, 
however, in this district have a large quantity of land in their own cultivation j 
they, therefore, receive a considerable portion of the cultivators’ share. More- 
over, in many villages it is the custom for the proprietors to pay the whole of 
the Government demand and the village expenses from the collections made 
from the tenants, and not to pay up any rent on their own holdings unless 
there is a deficit. In such villages, except in the event of there being a deficit, 
no rent is entered in the village rent-roll opposite the sir holdings of the 
proprietors. In the cultivators’ share, therefore, as shown in tho annexed 
statements, is included, besides the profits derived by proprietors as culti- 
vators of their own holdings, the rent which would be their share as pro- 
prietors were the lands let to tenants. To make tho estimates of the shares 
of the proprietors and cultivators still more accurate, the rent on the holdings 
of those proprietors who pay no rent should bo calculated at tho prevailing 
village rates, and be deducted from the cultivators’ and added to the proprietors’ 
share.” 

A. (L) 



1 

«s 

So 

a 

a 

► 

Cultivated land in acres. 

, Produce of crops In muns. 

1 

j Price of crops at bazar curreni 
rates. 

ParganabB, 











'S 

6 

I 

18 

.1 ‘ 

C9 

XI 

s 

<9 

1 


1 

1 



M 

09 

H 

M 




09 

• 

2. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

1 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. j 

1 

10. 

Kh. I 

n. 



( 









Man 

170 

. 84,1] 5 

34.226 

11^1 

333,161 

409,306 

8,36,629 

2,16,281. 

, 10,52,910 

Moth 

143 

60,576 

43,162 

93,736 

175,330 

138,219 

1 314,170 


3,39,603 1 

7.36.653 

JhanBl 

190 

65,633 

86,2 13 



150.722 

1 380,231 

4,37, 82o! 

3,92,2S6' 

8,80,116 

Gaiotba 

125 

56,401 

50,882 

107,393 

2l2,l82j 

159,913 

' 372,095j 

6,14^933; 

1 

4,61,802 

9,76.754 


036 

256,725 

1 

168,623 

420,348 

1 

e60,6S2| 

5.25,029 

1475,71l' 

213e,39«| 

U,10/)I8 

35806,436 
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u. (11.) 


Parganalis. 

Rent acoobrino to tillage 

RENT-ROLL. 

*0 i S 

Ip 
!§| . 

k c a 

B.2 

C5 

Incidence of price 
(column 11) per acre 
on total cultivation. 

Incidence of colnmn 
14 on total eiiltiva- 
lion per acre. 

Incidence of colnmn 
15 on total cultlva- 
[ tion per acre. 

Average produce per 
acre In minis. 

1 

0 

1 

li ' 

i 

3 

i 

pi 

•3 

-M 

H 


12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

1C. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

so. 

Man 

Moth 

Jhansi 

Garotha 

Rs. 

1,67,868 

1,18,626 

1,27.503 

.1,38,764 

Rs. 

1.01,393 

1,15,386 

1,36,173 

1,46,609 

Rs. 

2,69,761 

2,33,823 

3.62,736 

2,76,376 

Its. 

1,26,520 
1,25,428 
1,09.153 
1 1,16,:U4 

Bs. a. p. 

8 14 6 

7 13 9 

8 3 8 
0 1 t 

* Rs. a. p. 

2 4 6 
2 7 11 
2 8 1 
2 9 0 

Bs. a. p. 

1 0 11 
15 6 
1 1 3 
1 L 4 

M. B. c. 

3 18 7 
3 14 0 
3 31 0 
3 19 0 

Rsi, a, 

2 9 1 

2 5 6 
2 2 11 
2 10 0 

Total ... 

6,42,721 

. 

4,88,961 

10,31,682 

1 4,70, H5 

1 

8 8 11 

2 7 3 

1 2 2 

2 20 C 

1 i 7 0 


The next table shows the shares of the value of agricultural produce taken 
by the Government, the proprietors, and the cultivators during the same year 
(1865-66):- 

B. 


Pirganahs. 

Amount of produce 
in muns. 

Price of column 2 j 
according to price- 
current. 

Amount of Govern- 
ment share (out 
of column 3) . 

Amount of proprie- 
tor’s share (ditto). 

Amount of cultiva- 
tor’s share (ditto). 

Government share 
ptr cent, on the 
entry of column 3. 

Proprietor’s share 
per cent in the 
entry cf c»dumn 3. 

Cultivator’s share 
per cent, in the 
^ entry of column 3. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

1 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 



Its. 

its. 

I Ur. 

Ks. 

Its. 1 

Hr. 

Hs. 

Mau ••• 

409,206 

10,52,910 

1,25,590 

1,43,860 

7,8.1630 

12 1 

24 

‘ 74 

Moth 

814,179 

7,36,G50 

1,26,428 

1,08,227 

6,03,001 

17 - 

13 

68 

Jhansi ... 

880,231 

8,30,116 

1,09,1,63 

1,49,265 

6,77,698 

13 

17 

70 

Garotha ... 

872.095 

9,76,764 

1,16,544 

1,58,808 

7,01,642 

12 

16 

72 

Total ... 

1,476,711 

36,96,436 

4,76,446 

|5.64,220 

25,06,771 

13 

15 

71 


The census statistics of 1872 show for the whole district a male adult 
population of 47,012 souls, engaged in agi’iculturc and cultivating 432,000 acres 
paying revenue to Government, on which the Government demand Amounts to 
Bs. 4,71,142, or, with cesses, Rs. 5,21,058 ; while the amount of rent, including 
cesses, paid by the cultivators to their landlords amounts to Rs. 10,55,962. Tliis 
gives the average number of acres cultivated by each male adult agriculturist 
at 10*4, and the average incidence of the rents and cesses paid by him per etdti- 
vated acre at Rs. 2-3-0. The land-revenue and cesses paid by the pioprietor per 
cultivated acre average Re. 1-8-0, giving him a profit of eleven annas per acre 
on the cultivated area possessed by him. In all statistics of this kind, without 
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knowing the means taken to ensure accuracy and the mode in whi^ the con- 
clusions were arrived at, it is very difficult to arrive at any result which may 
be taken as a firm basis for future action. The tables arc, however, given as 
affording the best statistical information that we possess upon Ibis intricate but 
interesting subject. All through this work I have adhered to the plan of giving 
only the most trustworthy returns procurable, without comment other than that 
necessary to make them intelligible : otherwise I should trench on the duty of 
the compiler of the District Memoir’, “the county history” of each district. 

In the northern half .of the district the Irichhi Mi/ha had always been 
current, and in the south (Mau; the Juitharrya Mjha, 

Weights and meahurcs. former has now, as in Jalaun, been adopted as the 

standard of measurement for the whole district. The li-iehhi hUjha contains 
2,256^ square yards, and 2 highas 2 hlmas and 18 him-dni'U make one acre ; 
the Jaithariya contains 1,444 square yards, and 2 lighns 18 hUwas and 12J 
wdnsis are equal to one acre. The length of a chain or half the side of an 
Irichhi Lvjha is 71 feet 3 inches. Of the Irichhi h'gha 21’451 go to an acre, and 
it is 0’44Gl of an acre. Tire attempt to introduce the acre as the 8tai;dard of 
measurement at the recent settlement failed, so as to cause its withdrawal. 
The era founded by Kaja Viki’amaditya (Bikramajit) of Ujain is in use 
throughout this district. It is fifty-sewen years earlier than the Christian era: 
thus 1874 A.D. is equivalent to 1931 samhat. 

The coin current in this part of the country is still the NdnuHi/d and other 
native mintages, so that the value of Oovernmeiit rupees, in which the .revenue 
is paid, is much enhanced as the instalments fall due, and thus has pressed so 
heavily on tlic people that it hqs been pro[)ose([ to receive the native coinages at 
their bullion value in all Government transactions. 


The only exports are dl <lye and cotton, the grain grown in the district, as 
already shown, being in.suffi(!ient for its wants. The 

Trade and manufactures. n i • e i ii rn, 

only manulactures are the dyeing ot cloths. Iho aver- 
age value of Maj’tta cloth o-N ported is Its. 140 per 100 iliaus (or bundles); of 
chintz, lis. 150 ; and of kasbi, Rs. 126. No trade returns of any value have 
ever been collected in this district, and those now prepared arc too imperfect 
for publication. The following towns engaged in the cloth trado are noticed 
under thfe alphabetical arrangement, viz., Mau-Rdnfpur, Iriclih, Rlmndcr, and 
Gdrsarai, and some account of their manufiicture will he found there. Mr. C. 
Daniell estimated in 18C3 the value of cotton cloth, khai'da, and dl dye cxporteil 
frou^ Mau at Rs. 6,80,000 per annum. There is a largo traiusit trade for all 
kjnds of goods in Mau between the towns of southern Bundelkhand and Central 
India on the one hand, and Hatras, Fathigarh, and Aligarh in the Duab, and 
Mirzapur on the Ganges, and Ainraoti, Cbhatarpur, Indur, and Bhnpal*on the 
other, the chief towns in which the Mau traders have correspondoita. Pksofihi 
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Interest.. 


Faira. 


are inrested in ornaments by the agrienltnral community, and sometimes in 
building temples and wells. 

In small transactions, where an article is given in pawn as security, the 
village banker advances to 75 per cent, of the value, 
and charges intere^ from 12 to 18'75 per cent, per 
annum. In larger transactions, with a lien on immovable property, from 24 
per cent, upwards. In similar transactions, with a lien on immovable property, 
from 12 to 14 per cent. Petty agricultural advances on personal security are 
made at 25 per cent., with a premium of a pice in the rupee. Advances with 
a lien on crops are made at 25 per cent, in kind at harvest time, based on the 
price at the time of lending. Thus, at the time of lending the grain sells at 16 
aers for a rupee, and at harvest time at 20 sers; the lender then receives 25 
sera, or more than 50 per cent. Owing to bad seasons an investment in land 
is not made at less than 24 per cent, on the purchase-money. There are a few 
large banking establishments who make advances on the security of land, but 
generally the village lianiya is the zaminddr’s banker. These men are gradu- 
ally ousting the old proprietors, who either become cultivators or abandon the 
district. Largo numbers left fr<»m 1869 to 1873. 

The principal fairs and religious assemblies held in the district are the Yoni- 
ki jatrd, held in December, in Garotha, in honour of a 
shrine, and attended by about 500 people ; Nfi.gn4th, in 
honour of the snake deity, held in November, at Gurha of Parganah Garotha, and 
attended by about 2,000 persons ; Devi-jl, held in April, at Dhikoli in Gursarii, 
at which 2,000 assemble (this fair is occasionally visited by the Hajas bf 
Bamthar and Giirsardi) ; Mahddco, held at Saiagar in Parganah Jhansi, in 
August, attended by 5,000 people, who tlience proceed to the Orchha fair; 
Mahddeo, at Bharosa in Moth, at which 2,000 assemble, principally from the 
Siora fair in Samthur, in April ; Hanum&n at Moth, in April, attended ^y about 
2,000 ; Devi-ji, at Dhikoli in Moth Parganah, in April, with about 2,000 ; Mahd- 
deo, at Purab Nand in Moth, in the month of January, attended by about 3,000; 
and the Jalbibdr mela at Man, in September, attended by about 50,000 persons. 
At all of these fairs, sweetmeats, country and English cloths, metals, toys, &c., 
are sold, and all are held for only one day, except the Man fair, which lasts for 
four days. It has not been found that any of these assemblies have caused or 
contributed to the increase of any epidemic. They aie attended for the most 
part only by the population of tlie villages immediately adjoining the site of 
the fair, and have only a very locd importance. . * 

In Jhansi, the wages of first-class carpenters have increased from two aid 
three annas in 1 858 to six and eight annas in towns and 
five annas in villages ; second-class carpenters from two 
to four annas ; blacksmiths, two to five annas in villages and four to eight annas ui 


« Wages. 
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to'WBs : ihatchers and road>makers, two to four annas ; first-class masons firom 
three to four annas; and water-carriers from three to five annas. The wages of 
second-class masons have remained at two annas-; while first-class coolies, who 
received two annas in 1858, now get half an anna njore ; second-class coolies now 
receive two annas, and boys one anna and three pie, or half an anna each more than 
they before received. The general advance in wages daring the last ten years 
has been something near 100 per cent. 

The following statement gives the a%'erage prices of the principal food- 

grains grown in the district and the cloths manufac- 
Prices. ® ° 

tured at Mau-Bdnipur and the neighbouring villages 

from 1858 to 1867 


Name of article. 

1868. 

1669. 

lf60. 

1861. 

1882. 

1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

1867s 



s. 

c. 

S. 

c. 

s. 

G. 

S. 

C. 

S. 

c. 

s. 

c. 

s. 

C. 

s. 

C. 

s. 

C. 

S.C. 

Wheat flour 


17 

4 

19 

6 

16 

19 

17 

9 

17 

9 

15 

8 

14 

12 

10 

0 

II 

6 

19 

6 

liai (split pulse)... 

... 

22 

8 

24 

5 

i9 

1 


4 

23 

1 

18 

0 

15 

Ba 

14 

0 

16 

13 

124 

7 


se. 

8 

9 

7 

3 

5 

14 

5 


6 

0 

5 

6 

5 

6 

6 

0 

6 

4 

5 

13 

O'lii ... ... 


2 

12 

2 

7 

2 

6 

2 

Bi 

2 

9 

2 

0 

2 

El 

2 

El 

2 

I 

2 

0 


... 

19 

10 

22 

0 

£0 

2 

21 

5 

21 

6 

18 

9 

17 

2 

n 

El 

13 

12 

23 

14 

Grnm .«• .s# 

• •• 

26 

15 

30 

■3 

£3 

6 

25 

6 

28 

1 

20 

11 

19 

13 

19 

0 

92 

El 

5 



27 

7 

gTil 

10 

24 

2 

26 

4 

28 

8 

21 

6 

21 

12 

m 

0 

21 

0 22 

10 

Pajra .ss ... 

fl# « 

24 

4 

27 

0 

91 

0 

26 

4 

29 

3 

21 

0 

21 

0 

19 

■a 

21 

4 22 

4 

TJrd ... set 

S.S 

23 

8 

Kil 

12 

18 

9 

2\ 

8 

2> 

0 

18 

El 

18 

12 

19 

0 

19 

4 

19 

4 

Mdna 

••• 

2;5 

7 

Q] 

m 

17 

7 

22 

9 

m 

14 

18 

4 

14 

13 

I.") 

9 

20 

4 

22 

0 

Afasur sss •«. 

• «« 

10 

0 

IS 

14 

24 

2 

24 

El 

23 

El 

2> 

El 

91 

0 

21 

4 

21 

8 

21 

8 

Kice 

• •• 

12 

15 

n 

10 

13 

0 

17 

9 

12 

12 

10 

0 

8 


9 

0 

9 

0 

9 

0 

Barley 


2U 

0 

21 

U 


15 

23 

0 

28 

1 

55 

2 

21 

3 

10 

6 

18 

5 

21 

3 

Afotli ••• S.S 


27 

3 

31 

4 

29 

3 

24 

1 

2.3 

7 

29 

12 

23 

Q 

22 

4 

22* 

8 

23 

8 

Tili (oil-seed) ... 

ss« 

13 

0 

13 

i 

13 

0 

16 

a 

16 

B 

15 

B 

15 

0 

10 

0 

11 

B 

I 

B 

... 


Ks. 

fl. 

Hs. a. 

Bs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 

Kb. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 


a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. 

0. 

Rs. Bm 

Khariia cloth, per piece 

2 

□ 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

a 

2 

0 

2 

a 

2 

0 

n6'x3'). 

('hintz, coarse (16' 

xs'), 

• • • 

2 

4 

2 

4 

2 

4 

2 

4 

2 

4 

2 

4 

2 

4 

2 

4 

2 

4 

2 

4 

Aikil (is;x.3') ... 

1 

12 

1 

12 

1 

19 

1 

12 

1 12 

1 1 

2 

1 12 

1 

13 

1 12 

1 

12 

Kasbi(:8'XS') ... 


1 

El 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

4 

1 

8 

1 

8 

Chunari 

• •• 

1 

4 

1 

4 

1 

4 

1 

4 


4 

I 

4 

1 

4 

1 

4 

1 

4 

1 

4 

Ohanti ••• sss 


1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 12 

1 

IS 

Latta cloth 


0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

4 

m 

4 

0 

3 

0 

4 

0 

8 


Pricu in 1872. 


The prices obtaining in 1872 were — wheat (first quality), 17 s«r« per rupee; 

wheat (second quality), 17 sers; gram, 21^; Idjrd, 20; 
jodr, 21; arhaVy 18|; i/rrf, 14^; 15^; rice, 9;J; 

sugar (first quality), 2^; sugar (second quality), 4^; Sdmbhar salt, If; 

cotton, 2^ ; and ptir, 8 ten. * 

The more common preparations from each product, and their prices per mtmof 82 
pounds avoirdupois at harvest time,are — From wheat«q;1^ 
Rs. 5 ; maidd, Rs. 4 ; dtd, Rs. 2-10-0 ; ekokar^ Re., 1-9-0 ; 


Harvest prices. 


bkdsd (chaff). Re. 0-6-9. From gram comes split gram, Rs. 2-4-0 ; batarif R8.d; 
ardhduoa (braised), Bs. 2-5-0 ; ungronnd, Bs. 2 ; hhAaa^ Be. 0-6-9. From barley 
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comes flour at Rs. 2-8-0, and hhdsa. Re. 0-5-4. From maa^r comes dM (or split 
gram) at Rs. 2-8-0 ; arhat ddl costs Rs. 2-4-0. Flax-seed is worth Rs. 2-8-0 per 
mm, and the oil from it sells at Rs. 10 and the oil-cake at Re. 1-5-0. A raongst the 
rain-crops, jodr stalks sell as fodder for three annas a mun; urd and mdng ddl fetch 
Rs. 2-8-0 ; moth Rs. .8 ; and rice Rs. 4. oil is worth Rs. 13 amimand oil- 
cake fetches Re. 1-6-0. 

The preparations of fibres arc : — (1) Cotton, the seed (binaula), now worth one 
rupee the mun; cleaned cotton (rd!) worth Rs. 15 ; uncleaned cotton (Idrl) Rs. 5, 
and cotton-thead, Rs. 60; aikri cloth, per piece (16'x3'), fetches Re. 1 ; dhoti 
cloth, per two pieces (15'x3^^), Re. 1-10-0; angaucha, per piece (9' X 2'), 
twelve annas; gazi (21' X 2') fourteen annas; (12' X 3'), eight annas; 

kharda (16' X 3'), Rs. 2; kasbi (18' X 3';, Rs. 2-8-0; and chintz (16' X 3'), 
Re. 1-8-0. (2) Hemp is worth Rs. 3-4-0 the mun ; ropes, Rs. 5 ; id£ (<Jr bag 

cloth) eight annas jier piece (18' X 1') ; string, Rs. 6-8-0 per m.un. 

The following statement gives the revenue from all sources and civil expen- 
diture of the district for 1860-61 and 1870-71 in rupees. 

Revenue and expenditure. ,. „ i-zn-iii 

omittniff transfer accounts and mefhciont balances : — 


Receipts. 

1860-61. 

1870-71. 

Expenditure. 

1860-61. 

1870-71. 



Rs. 

Hs. 

1 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Lfind-rcvenue and balances, i 

7,71,468 

6, to, 857 

, Revenue and Judicial Dc- 

2,34,827 

2,26,326 

Excise ... 

••• 1 

27 >239 

1 8,740 ' 

partinents. 




Income-tax 

• • • 

18,950 

27 258 

General Department 

f 

7,700 

6,072 

Stamps 

• •• 

9,9'iG 

24,632 

Stamp „ 


212 

494 

Revenue and judicial fees, 

16,490 

9,590 

riibitc Works Department, 

1,. 6 6, 471 

1,37,896 

&c. 



i 

I IViisions 

••• 

84,d()5 

16,369 

Po»t-ofRce ••• 

••• 

12,097 

12,315 

Post-office 

••• 

10,239 

. 21 >208 

Customs .*• 

.A 

95,441 

2,23,812 

Customs ••• 

»»• 

... 

1,60,792 

Forests 

ft • • 

... 

2,672 

Fiirests 


... ' 

1.786 

Profit and loss ... 

« • • 

9,314 

... 

Excise and income-tax 

• •• 

2,471 

1,1»8 





Profit and loss 


2,292 


Total Rs. 


9,69,906 

1 

8,79.876 

Total Rs. 

••• 

4,98,517 

6,9 i,m 


There wore 628 incomes over Rs. 500 a jear in the district in 1870-71, giving 

an aggregate revenue of Rs. 24,701 per annum, at an 

Income-tax. i. x- • • • u m, oxo 

assessment ot six pie in the rupee. There were 348 

incomes between Rs. 500 and Rs. 750; 101 between Rs. 750 and Rs. 1,000; 

87 between Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 1,500 ; 23 between Rs. 1,500 and Rs. 2,000 ; 64 

between Rs. 2,000 and Rs. 10,000 ; and 5 above Rs. 10,000. * 

At the close of the year 1^71-72 there were 274 shops for the sale of native 

liquor, and 3 shops for the sale of English spirituous' and 

fermented liquors in the District of Jhansi. In tHb 

-X, ^ ^ — 


1 The decreaaeNin 1870^71 is due to the cession of Parganahs Pachor, S^arera, and part of 
Jhansi in 1861 to cValiar. In 1860-61 the Cnstoms Department only remitted the net prbceedi , 
of their collections. \ 
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^siTisi Di rision what » known as the farming system is in force. Under this 
tlie right of manufacture and vend of country spirit is farmed to an individual^ 
usually by parganahs ; consequently the number of stills at work and the quantity 
of liquor issued can with ditBoulty be ascertained. Tlie receipts and charges 
©u account of excise were:^ — 


j 

Yearf). 

a 

o 

CO _ 

s 2 o 
i g §«« 

: » 

Drugs. 

! 

Madak. 

'C 

H 

Opium. 

V 

o 

CO 

•iH 

.M 

o 

T9 OB 
^ 2 
« g 

£ Q 

P.2 

s 

Gross charges. j 

i 

i, " 

.S' 

'8 


1 Rs. 

Ka. 

Rs. 

Us. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

mo.7i ... 

a, 911 

1,520 

360 

12 

7,680 

40 

6,774 

12,74ir 

:671-72.,. 

9,563 

1,233 

1 • 1 

366 

12 

7,360 

44 

6,434 

13,238 


Stamp duties are levied under the General Stamp Act (XVllI. of 1869) and 
under the Court Fees Act. The followinff statement 

iStanipfl. ^ 

shows the revenue and charges under this head for this 

district: — 


Years. i 

Hundis and adhesive 
stamps. 

\ 

Blue and black docu** 
nient stamps. 

— j 

Duties and penalties 
realized, &c. 

: — — ■ ■ 1 

Gross charges. 

ce 

■*-* 

.2* 

*G) 

V 

*» 

Court -fees stamps 
sales. 

Gross charges. 

ed 

* 

Total net receipts. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

liH. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

! Rs. 

1 

• Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1870*71 ... 

1,103 

6,433 

386 

480 

6,633 

18 907 

1,562 

17,365 

23,888 

1871-7!^ ... 

1,087 

4,^39 

698 

641 

5,963 

lO^S'lO 

1,617 

15,223 

31,306 


In 1871-72 there were .'>37 documonts registered under the provisions of the. 

Registration Act (Vlfl. of 1871), on which fees to the 

Registration. />n.oio i.m. 

amount ot Us. 1,338 were collected. Ihe expense of 
establishment, &c., daring the same period amounted to Its. 1,276. There were 
298 r^istrations affecting im novable property in which regi.stration was com- 
pulsory under Section 17 of Act VIII. of 1871, and 130 in which the registration 
was optional, the aggregate value of the immovable property transferred by 
these instruments being Rs. 1,62,959. The other registrations effected refer to 
movtd>le property, wills, &c., and the total aggregate values of all the documents 
roistered in the district in 1871*72 amounted to Rs. 1,93,484. 

The great inland enstoms barrier fhns through the Jhansi and Jalaun’^Die- 

fnliiafl ciutcimi purpose of collecting the im]>ort duty on salt 

and the export duty on sugar. The following were the 
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gross realizations of duty from these sources in the Jhansi Division for the four 


years ending 1871-72 • 


Years. 

Salt. 

Sugar. 

Miscellaneous. 

■ 

* Total. 


Ks. 

Rp. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

mi-72 

2,58 7:^3 

62.384 

672 

3,16,749 

1870-71 

1,83,348 

68.666 

2,876 

2,44,883 

1869-70 

83,t)32 

55,586 

2,778 

1,46,996 

1868-69 

2,33,237 

77,^^68 

2,568 

3,13,963 


The detail of salt that actually crossed the line during the same years was 


Years. 

’ 1 

Sambhar. 

Kansia. 

Cliutia. 

Salt in salt- 
petre. 

Salt in rassi 
matti. 

Total. 



Muns. 

i 

Muns. 

Muns. 

Muns. 

Muns. 

M^ns^ 

1871-72 


82,662 

6,230 

45 

4 

6 

88,837 

1870-71 

... 

62,791 

260 

76 

1 

... 

63,128 

1869-70 

••• 

33,896 

77,824 

116 

169 

8 

8 

34,192 

1868-69 

t •§ 

7,767 

9 

2 

16 

85,608 


The salt trade, which revive i iu 1870-71, owing to the lowering of prices 
by the Banj4ras, continued to develofKS itself in 1871-72 by the maintenance 
of low prices ; not only was there a great inci’ease in the imports of Samhhar salt, 
but Kansia from Pachbadra, which had almost disappeared, was brought across 
the line to the amount of 6,230 muns. The Banjaras have temjwrarily driven 
back rail and river borne salt to marts in proximity to the railway and river. 
This must not, however, Ije considered a permanent change in the salt tra^e, 
because it is more than probable that, on the completion of the Samhhar and 
Agra Railway, the Banjara traffic will be destroyed and very little salt will cross 
the line in tlie Jhansi Division. 


Detail of sugar, refined and unrejined, that aclun'dg erossel I he tine in the Jhansi 
* Division. 


Years. . 

Refined. 

Unrefined. 

Tutal. 




Hiuns. 

Muns. 

Muns. 

1871-72 

• • « 


45,124 

80,889 

1 r 5,64*2 

1 ? 70-71 

Ml 


61,121 

62,606 

103,727 

le6»-7U 

til 

... 

87,087 

68,636 

105.722 

1 868-6» 

• •• 

... 

47,295 

81,491 

128,786 


The refined article shows a decrease whipb i.s more than compensated by i 
an increase in the unrefined. Regarding the trade in refined sugar the Collector 
writes : — “ Owing doubtless to tlio inffuence of the railway, which sup{dies all 
the Native States formerly dependent for their sugar upon' Banjaras, whft 
exported it across this division, the quantity which now finds its way acrcsatlut 
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line is simply taken to a few petty Native States "and other marts in the 
immediate vicinity of our cordon. The trade in nnrefined sugar is purely local ; 
the increase is ascribed to a favourable harvest.” It is proposed, as soon as 
financial reasons will allow it, to take away the export duty on sugar. 

Local tradition points ,to the Pat-ihai's as one of the earliest colonising tribes 
who occupied this district. They still are to bo found at 
Jigni, on the east bank of the Dhasjin river, in proprietary 
possession of 24 villages. The Katliis — another Raj put tribe — are also mentioned 
among the earlier settlers, and of them some slight traces are to bo found in 
Parganahs Moth and. Bhandcr. Authentic history first points to tho Chandels 
of Mahoba (see Mahoba) as rulers of this’ti’act in tho eleventh century, and to 
them succeeded an age of anarchy and misrule, during which tho Khangars esta- 
blished themselves in Karar. They in time wore driven out by tho Bundclas 
about the fourteenth century (see Bitnt)’?lkhand). As already noticed, the 
Bundelas established therasolvos in Karar, now belonging to Orchha, and in the 
time of Rudr fartdp founded Orchha itself on the left bank of the Betwa, about 
seven miles south-east of Jhansi. Orchha remained for a long time their 
capital, until the irruption of the Marhattas, when it was transferred to Tehri, 
also known as Tikamgarh. On tho partition of the territories hold by tho Bun- 
delas on the deatli of Clihatarsal, one-third, including those portions of the pre- 

„ sent Jhansi Division lying along tho Jamna and tho Ja- 

The Marhattas. . . j >-> a 

laun District, fell to the Marhatta.s. Tho Marhattas subse- 
quently extended their conquests, and in 1742 A. D. attached Orchha under Ndra 
Sankar, when a further partition took place by which a tract of territory 
yielding a revenue of nearly ten lakhs of rupees fell into their possession. Tho 
territory thus divided comprehended tho present Tehri Stete, Parganah Pachor, 
and part of Karehra, both lately (1861) ceded to Sindhia, and tho j^rcsent Dis- 
trict of Jhansi, excluding Parganah Bhandcr and a few villages in Moth and 
Garotha. In this share was also tho fort of Jhansi, which had been built by Sir 
Singh Deo. 

N&ru Sankar built the present city of Jhansi, compelling tho residents of 
Orchha to go and settle in it. 

Duboh and portions of Datiyd were annexed to the growing State. N&m 
Sankar was recalled by the Peshwa in 1757 A.D., and was succeeded by Mab&- 
ddjf Gobind, and he after two years by Babn Rai Kankai Rai, and in 1761 A.D. 
Ndru Sankar was reinstated. It was at this time that Gobind Rao, Bnndela, 
the Jalaun tubahddt'f fell at the battle of Panipat. On the death of .Ndru Sankar 
the Peshwa appointed Biswas Rao Lachhman to the charge of Jhansi, and he 
was followed by Raghundth Rao Hari in 1770. This able officer ruled ^tth 
almost independent power for twenty-four years, and was succeeded by his bro- 
ther, Sheo Bao Hari. better known as Sheo Rao Bhao, in 1794. The dependence 
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of this Chief on the Peahvra was, like that of his brother, mefely liommal. He 

was in possession at the advent of the British, and by 
tannd, dated February 8tb, 1804, was promised the 
protection of the British on certain c<Hiditions, though still hdd to be nominally 
subject 4o the Feshwa. , 

This arrangement was confirmed by treaty in October, 1806.^ Sheo Rao 
Bhao died in 1814, and left his possessions to his grandson, Bamchand Rao, 
whose fiither, Kishan Rao, had predeceased him. In consequence of the cession 
to the East India Company of the Beshwa’s rights over Bundelkhand by the 
treaty of June, 1817, it became necessary to make fresh arrangements with the 
Chiefs of Bundelkhand. Accordingly ,’by treaty dated November 18th, 1817, the 
British Government acknowledged the .succession of Ramchand Rao, his heirs 
and successors, as hereditary rulers then in their possession, except Pargauali 
Moth, which was at that time held in farm only fi'om Rang Rao Bah&dur, the 
grandson of Nani Sankar. Sheo Rao Bhao also left two sons, Raghnndth Rao 
and Gangadhar Kao. 

In 1832 ho was permitteil to oxdiange his title of anhahddr (or governor) 

for that of Raja. Rao Ramcliaiid's administration 
Sao Ranichaml. i . . t tt. 

was weak and his aitairs were mismanaged. His 

revenues fell to twelve lakhs of rupees a year, and the Panwar Th&kurs of 
Udgaon, Noner, and Jigni, beyond the Pahuj river, overran and plimdererl 
Parganahs Jhansi, Paclior, and Karehra in 1832-33, carrying off everything that 
they could lay their hands on and burning many villages. The inhabitants 
were reduced to the greatest distnsss, and have even to the present day scarcely 
recovered the losses they then sustained. Rao Ramchand died without issue 
on the 20th August, 1835. At his death there appeared four claimants to the 
rdj, viz., (1) Kishan Rao, an adopted son of Ramchand Rao, whose claims 
were supported by Saka B&i, a widow of Ramchand Rao’s father ; (2) Nar&iyan 
Rm, a distant relation ; (3) Gangadlmr Rao, the third son of Sheo Rao Bhao; 
ahd (4) Raghun&th Rao, the second son of Sheo Rao Bhao. The British Govern- 
ment recogoizod the succession of Raghundth Rao. His revenues fell to three 
lakhs of rupees, and he became so heavily involved in debt from extravagance 
and debauchery as to be obliged to mortgage some of his villages to the G waliar 
and Orchha States. He died without legitimate issue about three years after his 
accession, his brief period of rule having been rendered unquiet by the opposi- 
tion made to him, professedly on the ground of his being a leper. A pension was, 
however, granted to his illegitimate son, Ali Bah&dur, who is still alive. On the 
death of Raghnndth in 1836 the succession again became a subject of contention 
among another set of four claimants, rtz., (1) Kishan Rao; (2) Ali Bahddnr, the 
illegitimate son of Raghnndth Rao; (3) Janki Bdi, the widow of Raghnndth Rao; v 


1 Aitch. Treat., UL, 161, 16». 
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atod (4) bis brother, Qangadhar Bao. Some of the claims were obviously inadmis> 
sible, and'the propriety of at once sanctioning any of them appeared very ques- 
tionable, regard being had to the distracted state of the country, which had 
greatly deteriorated in condition from continued misgovernment. 

Under these circumstances it was deemed advisable that the Governor- 
General’s Agent in Bundelkhand should assume the administration, the various 
claims to the rdj being reserved for future adjudication. This step was accord- 
ingly taken, though not without opposition, Saku Bai, the mother of Ramchand 
Itao, who espoused the cause of Kishan Rao, having compelled the British Gov- 
ernment to make a military demonstration before she would quit the fort of 
Jhansi. 


A commission ap[)ointed to investigate the different claims unanimously 
Gangadhar Kao rejected all except that of Biib& Gangadhar Rao, brother 

of the late Chief and the only surviving male descend- 
ant of Sheo Rao Bhao, with whom, as suhahddr, the first engagement of tho 
East India Company with Jhansi was conclude<l. Tho selection was approved 
by the Home authorities ; but the new Raja was not of strong intellect, and 
was, therefore, thought unequal to the task of retrieving the principality from 
the state of disorder into which it hud fallen. It was thereupon determined to 
Carry on the administration by British agency, giving the Raja a fixed allowance, 
with the understanding that tho administration should bo mado over to him 
partially or entirely when it should be deemed safe to trust it to his hands, and 
Captain Ross was appointed the first Superintendent. This plan, thus dictated 
by temporary necessity, was attended with such auccess that the revenue, 
which, as already mentioned, had fallen so disastrously, was in one year consi- 
derably more than doubled. To provide for defence and to maintain tranquil- 
lity, the Jalaun force (afterwards called the Bundelkhand Legion, and dis- 
banded in 1846) was increased, and made available for the service of this State 
as well as of that for the protection of which it had originally been raised. ♦ 
Parganah Moth belonged to the British Government, but had been granted 
at a fixed annual revenue to tbe Raja of Jhansi, which, as it had not been paid, 
was in consequence resumed and placed under the management of the Superin- 
tendent of Jalaun. After a few years of British management, the country 
attained *that state in, which it appeared safe to make the transfer always 
contemplated. Jhansi was given up to the management of Gangadhar Rao in 
1842, subject to a cession of territory yielding a revenue of Rs. 2,27,458, in com- 
mutation of the annual payment previously made towards the support of half the 
cost of the Bundelkhand Legion. During the period of British manageme:^ 
settlements for short terms were for the first time made with the landed pro- 
prietors, and the yearly rev'enue rose to seven and a half lakhs of rupees. In 
handing ct||^ the administration to Gangadhar Rao, it was stipulated that he 
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should fulfil all the engagement v\^ich had been entered into with thd land- 
holders for the three years then remaining of the five years* settlenienti that 
had been made on his behalf. 

The administration of Gangadhar Rao was, on the whole, good. Ho kept 
to his engagements with the British Government, and made two more quin- 
quennial settlements with tlie lancl-lioMers. His assessments wore high as judged* 
by our standard, but his system of collection was a vast improvement on that 
which had prevailed in the time of liis predecessors, and comparatively speaking 
the demands made were light. Moreover, remissions were sometimes granted 
in years of scarcity, and for special reasons rights were also to a certain 
extent respected. The Raja seems to have taken a personal interest ' in his 
estate, and to have done good by turning his attention to works of public 
improvement, and, judging from the manner in which the people now speak of 
his administration, there can be no doubt that it was popular. . Gangadhar 
Bao died childless in November, 1853, and there being no surviving male heirs, 
his possession lapsed to the British Government. 

Tlie Jhansi State, the Jalaun and Chanderi Districts, were then formed into 
the Jliansi Superintendency, ’and to Laehhmi Bdi, the 
widow of Raja Gangadhar Rao, better known in the 
tnnfcny of 1857 as the E&ni of Jhansi, was granted a pension of Rsi 5,000 a 
month. In 1855 the lapsed Jhansi State cotisisted of Parganahs Jhansi, Pachor, 
Karehra, Mau, Bijigarh, and Pandwaha, including altogether 696 villages. 
To these wore added Parganahs Garotha, Moth, including Taliikah Chirgaon, and 
Bhander from Jalaun, and thus it I’omained until after the mutiny of 1857.^ 

To thoroughly understand tlie part taken by the Rani of Jhansi in the dis- 
turbances of 185 7,^ . it is necessary to refer to several 
circumstances which she considered as grievances. First 
and principal of all, she deemed herself aggrieved at not being alloived to adopt 
a son to succeed Gangadhar Rao, though receiving tho pension mentioned above 
and ten lakhs of personal property belonging to her deocased husband. Dp to 
1854 the slaughter of cattle was not allowed in the Jhansi territory, but on the 
country coming under British rule, this prohibition was removed and became a 
subject of petition to the Bani, and by her to Government, without success. 
From this time she bommencod to iutrigue against the British pov^er, and 
brought forward every sort of pretext for accusing the Government of a desire 
to interfere with the religion of tho people. Among others the establishment 
of public latrines was objected to; the resumption of the revenue-free villages , 
Ranted for the support of the temple of Laehhmi, and the transfer of the revenues 
of a village granted for the repairs of the tomb of a mistress of the late Bab to: ' 
the connections of the deceased courtezan were further causes of complainlir 
^ See fartiier Major Finkaey’a -official urmtive. j 


The mutiny. 
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She found ready sympathisers in the ex-vharlMra of Udgaon, Noner, and Jigni, 
whose ubari privileges in several villages had been resumed, and who were, 
therefore, naturally discontented. To add td these causes of disaffection, the 
report was spread that tlie fat of cows and pigs was used in the manufacture 
of cartridges, and that ground bones were mixed with the flour sold in the bazaars, 
and believed in by many of the people. At the end of May it was known that 
the troops would mutiny, and on the 5th of June, 35 men of the 12th Native 
Infantry broke into open mutiny and took possession of the star fort, contain* 
ing the treasure and magazine. Assistance was asked for from the Tehri, 
Datiya, and Giirsarai States, but all refused to send any reply. The same day, 
urged bn by the R4ni’s followers, the troops mutinied and shot Captain Dunlop, 
Lieutenants Campbell and Turnbull, the Quarter-master Sergeant, and two 
faithful Havildars of the 12th Native Infantry. The remainder fled to the fort, 
but were soon deserted by the native retainers, who had been called on to 
suppoi-t them, — the uhariddr of Noner, the TIAknr of Katahra, and others. 
The rebels held a council the same night, at which it was resolved, at the insti- 
gation of Bakshish Ali, jail darogah, that the Europeans should be murdered 
and arrangements made witli either the Banf *)r Sadasheo llao Narayan Parola- 
w'dla to take the Government. On the 7tli June, Messrs. Scott and Purcell * 
were sent to the Kani by Captain Skene to request protection from her on arrival 
outside the fort. These unfortunate men, with Mr. Andrews, were sent by the 
Rdni to the mutineers, and by thojn murdered. The Rani supplied guns, and 
the fort was attacked both on the 7th and 8tli, and Captain Gordon was killed. 
This led to a parley, when the mutineers swore on the Koran and Ganges water 
to protect the lives of the besieged, and were then allowed to come in. Their 
first act was to disarm the men and bind them: the whole body were then dragged 
to the Jokhan Bagh, and there slaughtered to the number of 6G souls. In this 
horrible scone Bakshish Ali and the H^ni’s followers, ndth the sepoy mutineers, 
were the principal actors. On the Dth the Rani’s authority was proclaimed, and 
on the nth the Jbansi mutineers set out for l>ehli, when she commenced rais- 
ing levies to support her cause, and was in this so far successful that in a short 
time the greater portion of the district yielded implicit obedience to her. 

The Orohha State thought this a good time to urge their old claims to the 
Action of the Orchha Jhausi territory, and on the 10th Atigust took Mau* 
Ranipur and overran the three Parganahs of Mau, 
Pandwdha, and Garotha, plundered the commercial and cultivating classes, drove 
off cattle, and burned many vilLages. They then took Barwa Sdgar, and early 
in September besieged Jhhnsi under Nathai Khan The siege continued tiu 
22nd October, 1857, when* having been outwitted by the B&npur Raja, who 
came to Jhansi and introduced provisions which were much needed, and having 
heard of the fall of Debli, and knowing that the affaire of the British Govern^ 
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ment were improving, Nathai Kbaili raised the siege. His troops, however, had 
in the meantime inflicted great injury on the agricultural population to the east 
and south of Jhansi, plundering and driving off cattle as usual. During all these 
proceedings the Tehri State represented itself as our ally, acting against the 
rebel Rdni of Jhansi, but at the same time its agents collected all the Govern- 
ment revenue of those parts of the Jhansi District of which it hold possession- 
— namely, Mau, Pandw4ha, Garotha, and the east and south of Jhansi — to the 
amount of about two lakhs of rupees, the greater portion of which has since been 
repaid under the orders of Government. Tlie villagers, however, have received 
no compensation for the loss of their cattle and property, and some villages 
will perhaps never recover from the injuries inflicted on them. They have not 
been able to replace their cattle, and the proprietors have become hopelessly 
involved in debt, and throughout the district, even under our administration 
and with our light assessments, it will be long before the people thoroughly 
recover from the losses sustained by them during the years 1857-58 at the 
hands of the R&ni of Jhansi, the Orchha Darbar, and other neighbouring States. 
The Il4ni of Jhansi succeeded in defeating the Orchha troops and in re-estab- 
lishing her authority in the district. 

On the 5th April, 1858, the fort and town of Jhansi were re-taken by Sir 
Hugh Rose, now Lord Strathnairn. Sir Hugh Rose on 
Capture of Jhansi. advancing to Kdlpi was unable to garrison the towns 

between, which soon produced an uprising of the ill-disposed. Moth was taken 
and plundered on the 23rd of May, the very day that K4Ipi was taken by the 
British troops, by Uie rebel leaders, Gambir and Dabi Singh ; and even earlier 
than this, the Pan war Tluikurs around Karehra had attacked Dinars, only sixteen 
miles from Jhansi. The news of the mutiny of tli^ Gwaliar Contingent raised 
the whole country between the Betwa and Dhasan, and that to the south and 
west of Paohor and Karehra shortly followed. These tracts were overrun by 
about 2,000 rebels and 500 mutineers, part of whom came from the Hamirpur 
District. Kesho Rao of Gursanti alone held out for the British on tlie north, 
while the tahsilddr and thanahddr of Mau held out on the south. The rebels, under 
Chhatar Singh, Bakht Singh of Alipura, Kashin^tb, and others, besieged the 
tahsUddr in Mau on the 21st June, who was treacherously given up by his own 
men oti the 23i'd, and he and the tJuinahddryiere put to death. The forces of the 
rebels were then increased by the Despat of Jaitput from Hamirpur, and a force 
advanced from Jhansi to Barwa Sdgar to hold them in check. Towards the end 
of July an expedition relieved Pachot, which was threatened by Mansaram, an 
adherent of the Rhni of Jhansi, and succeeded in clearing the west of the Jhansi 
District of rebels. On the 1 1th of August, a flying dolumn organized by Colonel 
Liddell cleared out the‘^ebel force assembled at Mau, and restored order between 
the^^Dhasdn and Betwa, drawing the rebels into the Hamirpur District. In the 
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middle of August, Captain Ashbumer’s party drove the rebels outof Bhdnderand 
Moth, and broke up and dispersed the plundering bands that infested Kaohhvrd* 
bagarh. At the end of September, Ohhatar Singh, with a strong force, came 
over from Hamirpur and took possession of Garotha, from which ho was expelled 
by a force under Captain Thompson, with the loss of all his ammunition and 
baggage, and again fled across the Dhasdn, to fall into the hands of the troops 
at Kdth, by whom his force Ayas completely dispersed. In the early part of 
October, a division of the rebel force under Tantia Topi, after taking Sindbia’s 
fort of Esaugarh, entered the south-west of the Jhansi District near Myapur and 
took Pachor on the 6th of October ; from thouee they pushed on to Karehra, but 
subsequently occupied the Lalatpur District, and were supposed to be intending 
a descent on Tehri. To prevent this a force was sent from Barwa Sagar to Pirthi- 
pur, Avliich succeeded in heading the rebel force and throwing them into the 
arms of General Michd, by Avhom they were routed near Sindhwaha. Since 
that time the district remained in perfect order, and Major Pinkney was able 
to* report in November that “ all orders are obeyed, and travellers can go any 
where unmolested.” 

Tlie materials for the medical history of this district arc wanting beyond 

those afforded by the mortuary statistics published by 

Medical history. ^ ^ 

officer considers are fairly correct. The principal endemic disease in 
Jhansi, as in the rest of Bundelkhaud, is that form of intermittent fever sup- 
posed to be due to malarious exhalations, and ])rovalent for the most part during 
the months of September and October, after the rains have broken. This, how- 
ever, seems the proper place for viewing the Jhansi Division as a whole, and 
considering its sanitary character in relation to the facts already recorded in, 
this volume. In the whole division there arc only ten towns with a population 
above 5,000, and only three of these — Kunch, Kdlpi, andMau — have a population 
excflteding 10,000. The population is essentially agricultural and Hindu. In 
appearance and in fact Jalaun is the most fertile and most thickly inhabited 
and Lalutpur tlie least of the three districts comprising the division. Jhansi 
and Lalutpur contain the smallest number of villages and the smallest popula- 
tion of any district in these provinces. This sparseness of population may 
he traced to several causes : the poorness of the soil, which docs not as a rule 
admit of irrigation; the spread of hdns grass in late years; the effects of war 
and famine — ^the former in 1857-58 and the latter in 1868-69 ; and the uncertain 
character of the rain-fall. The water-level, too, in most parganahs is at a great 
distance from the surface. The consequence is the crops are as scanty as the 
population, and frequently insnifleieut food leaves the subject in such a weak 
condition as to render him an easy victim to diseases that might otherwise be 
considered^reventible. ^ 


the Sanitary Commissioner, which the local medical 
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The most common disease is fever^ which here usually takes the f<xm of 
tertian ague (recurring every third day). As a rule, people who are ill of this 
fever expect to recover entirely, and quinine is generally acknowledged as a 
certain remedy. In Jalaun small druggists* shops, managed by the Civil Sur- 
geon, have been established with great success in most parts of the district. A 
kind of gangrenous'sore, known as chahmr^ is prevalent throughout Bundelkband 
generally, and has increased much of late years owing <to the general debiliiy 
caused by the famine of 1868-69. The natural drainage is excellent, and the 
temperature and.climate not unhealthy, yet the percentage of mortality is very 
high. The mdr portions of Hamirpur and Banda are similar in many respects 
to ,the Jhansi Division, but are less liable to famines, and from the facility of 
communication with the Duab, even in times of scarcity the pressure -is less 
felt. Irrigation, too, is more practised, and the water-level is higher, so that 
altogether the people are bettor off in every way. Bowel complaints are most 
common in Hamirpur and Banda. In 1871 they carried off 6‘1 persims in 
every thousand in the former district, while the average for the whole province 
was only 1*95. Lalatpur, on the statistics of the years 1870 and 1871, seems 
to be the most healthy, and Hamirpur the least healthy, district in Bnndel- 
khand. To illustrate these remarks I give the principal mortuary statistics of 
those years for the five districts comprising British Bundelkhand:-' 
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In the Jhansi District, during tlie year 1871-72 there were 3,541 vaccine 
operations, of which 2,157 were successful. The small-pox mortality was only 
0-26 per 1,000. Amongst the deaths from “ all other causes ” are 218 set down 
to injuries, or *60 per 1,000, of which 49 are due to snake-bites and wild ani- 
mals, 8*4 to accidents, 2*0 to wounds, and 65 to suicide. The fever death-rate 
was 12*52 per 1,000 inhabitants. 
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Part I. 

. Fhtsicai. Geoqrapht. 

IrtUjATPUB^ (Ltilla^>oor}^ a district of tho Jhansi Divisioiij w bounded on tKe 
north and 'west by the ri'ver Betwa ; on the north-east and east by the Janjini;''’ 

^ The dcecription of the district sad the sieeesnient of the laod-reTeoiie is msinly taken front 
C!olonelJainesDaTidson% excellent Settlement Report and Mr. Greenwood's notes. Major Pinkne7> 
^teport aires the nintiny narmtlTey and official records the remaiiider* The name of the distriot 
*l>onld clearly be written Lalitpnr, as the local legend connects it with Lalita Devi, the wife of 
ttie fonader:batas the «p en»"g Lalatpnr or lallatpnr has a general acceptance, if has beat 
*rtelned hoe. 
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on the south-east and east by the Orchha State and river Dhds&n; on the sonth- 
vrest by the river Nar&yan ; and by the Binddchal £h&ts and the S&gar District 

of the Central Provinces on the south. The district 
Area, &o. between latitude 24'*-9'-30" and 25®-14' and longi- 

tude 78®-12'-20'’' and 79®-2'-15'^, with an area in 1872 of 1,947 square miles 
and 624 acres, of which only 366 square miles and 72 acres were cultivated, and 
of this only ten per cent, is irrigated. The population in 1865 numbered 248,146 
souls, or 127 to tlie square mile, and in 1872 fell to 212,628 souls, or 109 to the 
square mile. The whole length of the boundary is about 280 miles, the greatest 
breadth is 45 miles, the medium breadth at Lalatpur 30 miles,'*and the breadth 
at Tdlbahat 20 miles. 

The district has the appearance of an undulating plain at a general hqight 

of 1,500 feet above the level of the sea, intersected by 
General appearance. . ,i i i.- i. ' ii 

innumerable small water-courses, which are usually 

dry except in the rains. To the north, north-east, and east, and to the south- 
east and south-west, the soil is a poor red gravel known as patharo or pathariy 
with rocks cropping up at intervals, and having a small proportion of a some- 
what better soil called dtimat. Towards the centre and south of the district and 
in isolated valleys elsewhere there is a good deal of very rich black cotton soil, 
here called rnoH. The tract lying to the south-west in tlie Bahlbahat Farganah 
is separated from the rest by the Vindhyan range, running from the Betwa to 
Madanpur, with an elevation of about 2,000 feet. A large proportion of the total 
revenue-paying area of the ilistrict, amounting to 174,740 acres, is covered with 
forest jungle. '■ 

The most ancient traditional division of the district was (under the Gonds) 

■ into tlie chieftainships of Haraspur and Dddhi, of which 

Adminutmt ve di isions. boundary line ran east and west through Lalatpur. 

The rent-rates in the district are still known as the Haraspur and Dudhi dar- 
handi or rates. During the short time the district remained under the Mar- 
hattas the {larganahs were distributed as follows : — 

(a.) Parganah Chandcri comprised villages now in Parganahs Lalatpur, 
B&nsi, and Bdldbahat; 

(d.) Parganah Talbahat included some villages now in Parganahs Ldatpur 
and Bdnsi ; 

(a) Parganah Bdnsi consisted of villages now in Parganahs Lalatpur, T41- 
bahat, and B&npur; 

(d.) Parganah Mahraiini is now included in Parganahs B&npur, T41bahat, 
Lalatpur, and Bdl&bahat; . 

(a) Parganah Khajiiriya oomprised villages in Lalatpur, Bansi, B&upor, 

' and Tdlbahat ; 

(/. ) Fargana Dddhi included portions of Lalatpur and Bdl&bahat. 
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The first and list twq^ parganahs were subsequently absorbed in the new 
Pargahah of B&l&bahat. The Marhattas had only one /aMl, that atXalatpur. 
The district was known as Ohanderi till 1862, when tho parganah of that name 
was^ven over to Sindhid. Under tho British there wore two tah&tts, one at 
Bdnpur and one at Maraura, in the eastern part of tho district. These were 
abolished in 1866 and a new tahsil was established at Mahrauni. The Lalat- 
pur Tahsil includes the whole of the western portion of the district. The follow- 
ing table shows the present subdivisions and their statistics: — 
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I. — Lalatpur 

1. Talhahat .. 

Qwaliar and 
Banpur. 

100 

106 

21,671 

283 

692 

31,660 


2 Bansi 

Ditto 

65 

69 

12,012 

149 

266 

17,650 


3. Lalatpur ... 
4 Balabahat 

Ditto 

148 

168 

38,666 

43S 

11 

66.074 


Ditto 

69 

81 

6,203 

»8r 

6.33 

1.3,690 

li. ^Mahrauni ••• 

5. Banpur 

Ditto and 
Narhat. | 

lOU 

113 

31,007 

329 

189 

3t>,327 


6. Mahrauni ... 

Gwaliar, Ban- i 
pur, and 
Bhahgarh. 

46 

60 

13,840 

163 

338 

17,480 


7. litaraura •«. 

Shahgarh and 
JNarhat. 

138 

1 

- 


27.637 

406 

165 

39,907 


Di 

strict Total ... 

646 

749 

149,935 

1,947 

864 

1 

212,628 


.There are seven parganahs • in tlie two tahsila. Parganah Lalatpur is 
made up of 118 assigned villages from Gwaliar and 50 con68cated villages from 
Banpur; Bdnsi of 47 Gwaliar and 12 Banpur.villagos ; Tdlbahat of 81 Gwaliar 
and 25 Banpur villages ; Balabahat of 57 from Gwaliar and 24 from Bdnpur ; 
Mahrauni includes 56 Gwaliar, 1 Bdnpur, apd 3 Shahgarh confiscated villages. 
Bdnpur consists of 31 Gwaliar, 81 Banpur, and 1 Ndrhat village ; and Mardura 
Kdrhat has 123 confiscated villages of Shahgarh and 35 from Ndrhat formerly 
in the Sdgar District. 

The mode of acquisition of these parganahs is related under the head 'Of 
History.” As to their present disfanbution, Mr. It. M. Edwards, the Commis^ 
sioner of the Division, writes : “ The tahail divisions appear to me to be 
very inconvenient, and it is, 1 think, a matter of regret that they and the 
parganah divisions were not altered at the time of survey, and before the new 
settj^ment was completed.” The system of civil administration is that known 
Its the ndn-re^lfiation) where the civil, oriminali and revenue jurisdictions are 
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in the hands of one and the same officer (see B(Jin}E|<KHANi!l^. The nnmber of 

magisterial courts in 1860-61 was eight; pf civil coarts, including revenue 
courts, five; and of covenanted civil officers, two. In 1870-71 the numbers 
were six, six, and one respectively. In 1873 there was a Deputy Commissioner, 
Assistant Commissioner, two Extra Assistant Comn^issioners, and two Tah- 
sild&rs invested with judicial powers. The only- other European officers are 
the District Superintendent of Police and the Civil Surgeon. There are now 
no covenanted civil officers in the Jhansi Dinsion except the Officiating Com- 
missioner. There are eighteen police-stations in the district, under the super- 
intendence of a district officer, who resides at Lalatpur. 

There are three well-marked kinds of soil in the district ; moti (elsewhere 
„ „ known as mdr), a rich black soil, somewhat intermixed 

' in the eastern parts with red earth ; ddmat, a. lighter 
soil, black and red mixed ; and patharo or pathari, a ddmat soil, mixed with stones 
and sand. All these soils admit of much fiirther subdivision, but the three 
classes above given are those most generally recognized by the people them- 
selves and taken into account in the settlement proceedings. 

Mr. Mallet, of the Geological Survey, thus describes the soils of this dis- 
trict : — “ The soil throughout the nor^ern part of the district is of the red 
kind. This true red soil is due to the decomposition of the crystallines in 
and is always thin. Its red colour is that of the gneiss itself, derived from the 
red felspar of which it is mainly composed. This soil is comparatively barren, 
but over the area covered by it small patches of very dark-coloured alluvium 
are frequent. Such are rarely neglected for cultivation, and they determine 
the sites of many villages. Around the artificial lakes there is a margih of 
dark soil, deriving its colour and richness from organic matter. From the end 
of the rains to the end of the hot weather the area of these lakes slowly con- 
tracts, leaving around them a belt of soil manured by the decomposition of the 
water plants. There is also an alluvial red soil, differing from the typical one 
in its lighter colour and greater thickness, besides often containing foreign peb- 
bles, shells, &O.J which the other of course does not. This soil is frequent 
along the banks of streams in the red soil district, and is also sometimes met 
with in the alluvial soil to the south. 

The southern part of the district is occupied by alluvium, which is thickest 
to the south near the escarpment, and thins out near its junction with the 
red soil. Thus, at Eabrata, the Jamni, it is not less than 50 feet thick. The 
typical alluvium is a light brown slightly-kunkury rock, sometimes containing 
foreign grains and pebbles, but occasionally passing into the red soil just men- 
tioned, which has the firm unbroken surface of the true red soiL Over large 
areas the kunkury alluvium is covered or replaced by cotton soil, which is 
largely developed about Birdha, to the south of the town of Labrtpnr. It 
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oconrs in many ottier places; but ii seems to attain its darkest colour where the 
trap is plentiful, as in the above looklity, and near Saur&i, where the superficial 
trap outlines occur, and about Samogarh, where dykes are very numerous. 
The cq|ton is the most fertile soil of the district. Between Utamdhana and the 
escarpment (north-west of P4U) the yellowish kunkury, the red, and the cot- 
tony alluvium are all seen ; the two former are comparatively neglected and 
given over to jungle, while the last is in great part under cultivation. The 
soil on the top of the superficial trap outlines is also cultivated.” The propor- 
tion of each soil in the revenue- paying villages is motiy 79,615 acres, or 32*32 
per cent.; ddmat^ 80,935 acres, or 32*86 per cent.; and paif/iaro, 85,751 acres, or 
34*82 per cent. 

Besides the Vindhyan range to the south of the district, the country abounds 
with detached hills and peaks, some of which attain a 
height of 1,600 feet above the level bf the sea. These 
are for the most part mere masses of rock, more or less overgrown with thick 
jungle. The* most level and fertile portions are found in Parganahs Mardura, 
Mahrauni, and the southern parts of Parganah Lalatpur, Thickly-wooded hills, 
either running in low, irregular ranges or standing by tliemsclves in abrupt 
groups, are met with everywhere in the other parganahs, and more especially in 
Tilbahat. Some of these hills are crowned with the ruins of an old temple or 
fort, and present a picturesque appearance ; but, generally speaking, these wild 
tracts of low hill and jungle, with but little cultivation iind thinly inhabited, 
present a monotonous effect the reverse of pleasing to the traveller’s eye. 

The jungle-lands form a considerable portion of the area (amounting to 
174,740 acres) in the revenue-paying portion of the 
district. Of these 90,^94 acres were demarcated as 
Government forest at the time of .settlement, while 10,900 acres of wpte land, 
in which no proprietary rights existed, and which were over and above the 
requirements of the adjoining villages, have been marked off and reserved. The 
whole jungle in tf5an and batota estates was left with the grantees. The chief 
wooded tracts are in Parganahs B&ldbahat, B&nsi, and Mardura, but there are 
others of less extent in the other parganahs. DhyaS cultivation has been j)rohi- 
bited in the Government forests, and villages within the demarcated tracts have 
been removed elsewhere. There is very little export of forest produce, the 
wants of the neighbouring districts being fully met from their own timber 
preserves. Certain parts of the hhair (Acacia catechu) forests are let out for the 
manufacture of catechu, but no returns have been kept of the export trade, which 
must be very smalL The supply, however, is quite sufficient for all local wants. 

1 pkj/a cvltiTatlon is that made by wandering bands of (be Sahariya tribe, wbo were formerly 
aeenatomed to *'sqaat’* at will in the forest, and clearing a site, raise crops of millet and oil-seisd, 
nad the&decamp to aaother place wh«i ttw lint had been exhaosted. 4 


Forest and waste. 
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There ate numbers of young teak trees (sagon), which in the coarse of time 
may prove useful, and in Parganah Mar&apa there is a good supply of ntahtta 
trees ( Bassia latijolia), the timber of whicn can be used for. building purposes. 
There is abundance of bambu jungle, the yield of which will be of som^yalue 
. after a few years more of conservancy, but the most important produet is the 
grass. Large herds of cattle are sent every year to graze in the jungles of the 
Viudhyan hills, and there is in ordinary years a much larger supply of grass 
than there is demand for. The drought of the year 1868-69 fully proved the 
value to the district of these high grass-lands. The grass in the plains had 
wholly failed, and cattle were sent in numbers from a considerable distance to 
graze in the Bdldbaliat and Lakhanjir jungles. The other products are mahua 
and chironji fruit, lao, honey, wax, gums, and various esculent roots, the names 
of which are unknown, which form part of the food of the Sahariyas. 

The result of* the allotment of the culturable waste subsequently noticed 
^ ^ j ^ has been that, exclusive of the forest tracts, only 1(1,900 

acres have been reserved and demarcated! In Parga- 
nahs Bdnsi, Tdlbahat, and Lalatpur the late Captain Tyler made some pro- 
posals in 1865 for reserving and demarcating all culturable waste in excess of a 
certain fixed scale, as a measure that would not bo objected to by the people. 
This plan was partially acted upon. An entry was made in each engagement 
paper to the effect that all excess of waste should be re8on’’ed for Government, 
and the portions to be reserved were roughly marked off on the village maps, 
without, however, any actual demarcation of the lands. The zaminddrs' were 
thus left in ignorance as to what lands they might take up for cultivation, and 
as the assessments had been completed in all three parganahs, a general feel- 
ing of discontent began to manifest ifself. This was brought to the notice of 
the Board of Kovonuo, and orders were received directing the omission of the 
objectionable clauses from the engagement paper^ and the abandonment of all 
idea of reserving waste in Lalatpur, except in some few peculiar oases when 
recommended. 

The reason for this decision is shewn from the Board’s letter:— “ [Hio ques- 
tion now under consideration is merely the reservation of culturable waste 
suitable for Lnropeans or other grantees or settlers ; and Lalatpur i[^ eminently 
unsuited for such a purpose. The wastes are small and detached, and the only 
way to promote their cultivation is by promoting the prosperity of the villages 
which claim them.” With a view to encourage plantations of untimbered lands, 
certain rules for the disposal of reserved waste lands for this object were framed 
on the n|WMlel of those in force in the Central Provinces.^ These rules are only 
applicable to about 7,000 acres in Parganahs Lalatpur, B&npur, and Mabranni. 
The followingis a list of all the waste patches over 1,000 acres, omitting fractions 
^ Oorernment Notification No. 10B.| of lltb Novemberi 1868. 
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of an acre 'IHdhi, 6,467 ; Bharai^n, 2,011; B&l&bahat, 4,045; Fafhar^, 1,322; 
Hinota, 1,561 ; Dawar, 2,319 ; Har^ptir, 3,614 ; Nailiikhora, 2,008 ; Blrdha, 
1,384 ; Hissar, 1,387 ; Bajpur, 1,083 ; Qiilenda, 1,032 ; Lakhanjir, 4,047 ; 
Gauthra, 5,130 ; Papro, 1,696; Bhimgaon, 1,183 ; Bandua, 1,249; Saida, 2,798 ; 
Dhau^ S^gar, 5,516 : Madanpor, 3,995 ; Paron, 2,956 ; Patna, 2,092 ; Hadda, 
1,315 ; Ouna, 1,854 ; and Barauda Dang, 2,592. 

The chief rivers are the Betwa and Dhasdn, but they are of no practical 
value either for purposes of navigation or irrigation. 
After these come the Jamni, the Nardyan Sahjdd, and 
Sajnam, which are all formidable streams during the rainy season. From the 
Vindhyan range, lying to the south of the district, the natural flow of all these 
rivers, and, as a matter of course, of the general drainage system of the country]; 
is in a northerly direction. The whole country, being of a very imdulating 
nature, is intersected by a net-work of petty streams, which necessarily drain 
off the surface water very rapidly. Hence the soil often becomes insnfliciently 
saturated with water for agricultural purposes, and, owifig to the sudden flood- 
ing of the rivers and main water-courses, life is frequently endangered and 
serious inconvenience is caused by the stoppage of communication between 
different parts of the district. One important feature, affecting not only the 
appearance but also the wealth and prosperity of the district, is tliat of the 
number of artificial tanks or lakes, for the construction of which the generally 
undulating character of the ground already referred to affords peculiar facilities. 
The largest of these is at T41bahat, and forms a fine slieet of water covering, 
upwards of 453 acres. There are also tanks at Dhauri Sdgar, Dudhi, Bdr, &c. 
During the famine of 1868-69 the excavation of tanks and the construction of 
embankments for irrigation purposes were undertaken as relief works at Bant, 
Kakarua, Pandri, Patora, Kalyanpur, Eaksa, Sumera, Manthia, Bard Taldo, Gu- 
jara, and Bdnpur, at a cost of Bs. 2,07,045. These were constructed on the plan 
of those made by Colonel Dixon in Ajmer. They were thrown across the coarse 
of hill-streams, and designed to hold back the water. Doubts have been enter- 
tained as to whether the works were properly constructed or are likely to be 
remunerative. Lalatpur is in some particulars ill-adapted for the construction of 
irrigation wiirks. The soil of which the embankments are composed is friable 
or spongy, according to the season. The base of the reservoirs is often formed of 
moti, which is capable of absorbing great quantities of water, so that, as in the case 
of the Bant tank, the work becomes what has been described — “ a reservoir with 
a huge hole at the bottom.” But further, it is questionable whether, if well- 
constructed, the projects would prove remunerative. The soil of Lalatpur is 
inferior, and wherever land of a better kind is met with, it is in comparatively 
small patches and unsuited to extensive irrigation works. The people are 
apathetic, and not disposed to make the best of the advantages which .they 
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already possess. The area susceptible of irrigation will therefore be small, and 
the cultivators unwilling to pay a sufficiently high water-rate to yield a moderate 
return for the heavy outlay. 

The judgment of the late Commissioner (Mr. R. M. Edwards) on the utility 
of the works is as follows:— 

“ As irrigation works of permanent utility, I fear the majority must be con- 
demned, while all are unserviceable without further outlay. The time was too 
limited to admit of the projects being fully considered beforehand; indeed, they 
appear to have been set on foot wherever large bodies of starving poor were 
assembled, and when further relief was found unnecessary, appear to have 
been suspended without due regard to their condition at the time.” Moreover, 
comparing the outturn with the cost, the rates were extravagantly high. That 
on the Sumera tank, near Lalatpur, was Rs. 14 per 1,000 cubic feet.. The soil 
which had to bo excavated is described as so hard that the workmen were 
obliged to turn it up with picks into largo clods and afterwards break the 
clods into smaller fragments. 

The principal road, and tlic one over which the greater part of the traffic 

, passes, is that running from north to south, between 
Communications. • i o. p i - « 

Jhaiisi and bagar, for a distance of 57 miles. The 

traffic on this road is very considerable, and the drought of 1868-69 has 
shown its iniraonso importance to the Lalatpur and neighbouring districts, 
as the chief line for tlio importation of grain from the fertile villages of 
the Central Provinces. In the rainy season, the southern portion of the road, 
which passes through black soil, is impassable ibr carts, and the river Betwa 
between Jhansi and Lalatpur is likewise a formidable obstacle. To prove of 
potmanent benefit to the district, especially in seasons of scarcity, this road 
should be metalled from the Betwa to the Siigar boundary, and if the author- 
ities of die latter district were to complete the line to SAgar, a distance of 
about 40 miles, this part of Bunfelkhand would be brought into more direct 
communication with the Groat Indian Peninsula Railway, which is already 
connopted with SAgar by a metalled road to Gadarwara. The other roads in the 
district are all nnmetallod, and for the most part unbridged, so that in the rainy 
season communication is often cutoff for days together. Since the Sisturbances 
of 1857 a number of wide openings have been made in the BAlAbahat jungles, 
by which some of the most important points are connected, with compara- 
tively little fear of molestation to travellers from dacoits or wild animals. 
From the difficulty of communication during the rains with the north-west, 
it has lately been suggested that Lalatpur. should be transferred to the Central 
Provinces. 

The local roads are all under local management, and cost about Rs. 25,000 a 
year. The following are raised and biidged : — Lalatpur to TAlbahat,leadiiig to 
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Jbansi, 26 miles; vid Jakhlaaa to SinhpuragMt, 15 miles ; to Guna, 21 miles ; to 
Pdli, 14 miles ; to Mardara, 24 milU ; to Darjanpura, 3 miles ; Tdlbahat to 
Sirasgh&t, 7 miles ; and Lalatpur to i^ilgan, 3 miles. The remaining roads (21 
in number) are raised, but not bridged, ahd form the internal communications 
of the district. 

The climate is generally healthy, though the natives suffer a good deal 
^ from fever and rheumatism. But there are no local 

malignant fevers, and the drinking-water is on the 
whole good. The extremes of heat and eold are not so great as in the Upper 
Prorinces ; yet from the stony character of the soi I, the heat is of a more continuous 
nature than is experienced elsewhere. The hot winds frequently blow \rithout 
intermission throughout 4he niglit. The Average rain-fall is about 40 inches. 
With the exception of the high table-land in Balabahat, the district may bo said to 
bo well supplied with water. The water-level in wells is seldom lower than 
from 16 to 22 feet. 

The average total rain-fall in the Lalatpur District for the ten years 
1360-61 to 1870-71 is given below : — 
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Part II. 

Productions of the District. ^ 

Tigers, panthers, leopards, bears, hyenas, wolves, wild dogs, tambharf 
nilgaiif chilol deer, antelope, chctusinghttf and ravine 
Animals. deer are all found in the district. In 1870, 66 human 

beings were kiUed by the attacks of wild animals and by snakes. The reward! 
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for the destruction of wild beasts are the same as in other districts. One great 
obstacle in the way of extending and improving the cultivation of this district is 
the amount of damage done to the crops by wild animals. Large herds' of ante- 
lope and rivine deor are met with in every direction, and though licenses to 
carry arms have been freely distributed among the people, they kill very few, but 
merely drive them from one field to another. Still more destructive are the wild 
pigs, which are also very abundant, so that, without strong thorny hedges round 
every field to keep them off, it is almost useless to attempt cultivation at any 
distance from the village site. A good breed of cattle is found oh the banks of 
the Dhas4n especially fitted for high and dry jungles. Two Hissar bulls were 
imported by Captain Tyler for the use of the cultivators’' cattle, but were found 
to be too heavy, and nothing has resdlted from this msiasure, nor does it appear 
to be popular. The foot and mouth disease known as bekra and cow-pqx broke 
out in the Mahrauni Tahsil in 1870 : the ratio of deaths to attacks while the dis- 
ease lasted was about twenty per cent. As the rains ceased the disease abated, 
and finally died out during the cold weather. Horses and camels are not bred 
at all, and sheep only of the common thin and small plains’ breed. The goats 
of the Dhas&n valley are celsbratcd for their size, beauty, and fine milching 
qualities. 

Fish to & limited extent forms an article of food amongst Dhimars and 
Chamdrs, and sells for about an anna per pound. 
The ro/m, mahdserj chilwa, bdm, tengra^ parhdn, 
gcairigd, sauri^ and mergal are those commonly found'in the rivers of the 
district. 

The productive power of the various classes of soil is more or less de|>endent 

. . on the supply of rain. In ordinary seasons moti grows 

Agriculture, j i i . , . ® 

* good wheat, gram, and jodr without irrigation ; ddmai 

produces gram and the superior kinds of rain- crops ; and patharo the coarser 

grains, which, owing to their cheapness, form the staple food of the poorer classes. 

The chief distinction is this, that* the moti requires no artificial irrigation, whereas 

in ddrmt and patharo but little roM (or spring) crops can be grown without 

irrigation j the exception being in favour of gram, which can be so grown in th& 

bettor sorts of d&mat. The practice of embanking lands for the purpose of 

utilizing the rain-water for r<M cultivation is not, generally carried out, a"d as 

moH soil is only irrigated under exceptional circumstances, it is reserved almost 

exclusively for wheat and gram j jodr and rice being grown in alternate years. 

The average outturn in this soil is wheat and gram four-fold ; jodr^ fi%-fol#; 

and rice, ten-fold. Thus, an acre of land produces on an average seven 

mwM of wheat, the quantity of seed sown being one and three-quarter mtins. 

The productiveness of this soil varies in different villages according to its 

. depth, and is best in the south of the district, while in Mahrauni it is shallow* 
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The aver&go yield of gram is only mx mum per acre, but it requires less seed. 
The proportion of the total produM from the rM is 29*18, and from the 
kharif 70*82 per cent. In nnirrigat^d ddmat the yield of gram is three-fold ; 
rice, eight-fold ; and jodVf forty-fold. When irrigated it approaches moH in 
its yield. 

The soil in and adjoining tanks, from its dark colour and productive powers, 
closely resembling moH, has usually been designated as moH in the survey 
papers. Wells are not dug in moU soil at all. Tlie yield from’the tank soil 
is usually wheat nine-fold and rice ten-fold. Pathiro, when irrigated, yields 
jtisiya wheat six-fold, or ten and a half muns; barley ten-fold, or fifteen muns. 
The above details show that nnirrigated patharo cannot bear any comparison 
with the superior soils, as it produces only the poorest kinds of rain crops; but 
when {irrigated, it will produce one-and-a-half times the quantity of wheat 
grown in moU, some slight deduction bein^ necessary for the difierenco in value 
between first and second class wheat (pisl). 

The percentage of irrigation on the total cultivated area is ten, the highest 
rate being in ParganahTalbahat and the next highest in 
B&npur. The percentage is lowest in Farganah B41^ 
bahat, where most of the lands are on the rocky Vindhyan plateau, and well- 
sinking is a difficult operation. It will, therefore, be seen that the advantages 
of irrigation are very fairly understood and appreciated by the people, especially 
in the red soil tracts, where no raM is grown without it The ordinary mode of 
irrigation practised throughout the district is from wells fitted with Persian 
wheels ; some wells have two wheels, but the great majority have only one, 
worked at a cost of about twelve annas per acre irrigated. The area watered by 
a single wheel varies from one to three acres ; the average watered from both 
kinds being 3*1 acres. 

According to tlie survey papers in 1867 there were 7,381 wells^ through- 
out the revenue-paying portion of the district, irrigat- 
ic ' ing 22,222 acres ;.but the number has increased during 

the last six years. There are great facilities for this mode of irrigation, water 
Ileing found at an average of 22 feet from the surface in the plains, and the 
method of construction being inexpensive. A small earthen well can be dug 
for from Hs. 5 to Hs. 15 if no blasting is required, and it will last five to six 
years. But the usual plan is to build up the wells with small baked bricka set. 
in mud. These are the ordinary brick-built wells of the district; they do not 
cost on an average more than Bs. 50 each, and they last for as many years.' 
Masonry wells are also to be found, but they are chiefly for drinking purposes. 
The total area irrigated from tanks is 2,291 acres. The usual method is to dig 
temporary w ells on the margin of the tank about the time when the water 
^ Exdiwire of 476 used for driukiog porposes onlj.— (%/. Daoidtm’a Jteport. 
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recedes and begins to be required for the rc^ crops; it is then raised by Persian 
wheels ( rdhat ). When the water is sufficiently near the surface, another way of 
raising it is by the use of small canoes hollowed out of trunks of trees, and 
which, with the aid of a weight attached to one end, are easily worked by two 
or three men. Thq chief tank irrigation is in Farganahs Bdnfii, Tdlbahat,and 
B4npur. 

In the fertile tracts in the south of the district the depth of black soil is so 
great that the lands are continuously cultivated year 

BotHtlon of crops; fallows. * i • r* ii mu j • 

after year without ever lying fallow. The moU lands m 

parts of Parganah Mahrauni are of a much poorer sort, owing to an admixture 

of red earth," and after twelve or fifteen years they fall out of cultivation for 

about the same jieriod. The lighter soils require more frequent rest. Ddmat 

is seldom cultivated continuously for more than six or seven years, and 

patharo, as a rule, lies fallow after the third year for five or six years; while 

mot{ land is worked for twenty yftirs, and then lies fallow for ten or twelve 

years. 

When, in connection with Captain Tyler’s scheme for the disposal of cultur- 
able waste-lands, it was thought expedient to allow a certain proportion of cul- 
turable waste to each village, calculated according to the periods of renewal 
requisite foivcach kind of soil, the following scale was found to be equitable with 
reference to the area under cultivation, viz. : — Moti, an equal amount ; Mrmtf 
double ; and j?a<Aaro, four-fold. The only real rotation of crops is in potiharo 
newly-broken land with kodo and tili for the first year and Indian-corn for the 
second and third years. Moti land has gram for the first year and thenceafber 
wheat. The destructive weed kdna ( Sacchirum apontaneum) has don^ much 
damage of late years in the central and southern parganahs. It is of rapid 
growth, and lands which were left uncultivated during 1857-58 wore soon over- 
run by it, and are still unfit for the plough. 

The village artizan is as ignorant as his brethren elsewhere, and the imple- 
ments used are, therefore, of the simplest and ^dest 
Implements. character. 'There is the AaZ or common plough, and the 

hakhar or hoe plough, used in preparing the land for the rain crops and in re- 
moving kdna and other weeds before the regular ploughing. A rough wooden 
instnunent drawn by bullocks is used for crushing clods and pressing the seed 
into the earth ; the driver stands bn it as it moves along to steady it. A plough 
costs Bs. 8; a hakhar Be. 1-8-0; a Persian wheel Bs. 5 ; and a pair of small bullocks 
Bs. 20, which with smaller matters makes up about Bs. 40 as the value of the 
stock-in-trade of a cultivator. 

Bain-crops are sown broadcast, and wheat and gram in drills, the seed being 
passed through a hollow bamboo fastened to the plough. 
The ploughs are very light, and often in heavy soil 


Implements. 


Sowing. 





Manuring. 
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several follow each other in successiqb to remove the weeds. On the snbjeot of 

implements Colonel J. Davidson wriies : — 

Much might be done to improve the agriculture of the district by intro- 
ducing some model ploughs and other implements, and also by showing the 
^people how the apparatus of their Persian wheels might be improved by some 
simple contrivance for diminishing the amount of friction. I know that several 
of the leading Thakur zaminddrs would gladly use a better style of plough, and 
notwithstanding their general apathy and adherence to old customs, others 
would no doubt gradually follow any example thus set them. If Government 
aid were afforded towards this important object, a few models might be procured 
and worked at the civil station on laud available for public purposes. Two con- 
ditions would bo indispensable to ensure success, vis., that the models should 
both be inexpensive and so simple in their construction that any village artizan 
of ordinary intelligence might be able to imitate them. Another retjuisito would 
be lightness, as, owing to the very inferior "breed of cattle in the district, heavy 
ploughs would be utterly useless.” 

The importance of manuring the land is fully understood by the people, 
and the practice is generally carried out in the neigh- 
bourhood of the village site (known as gomanda) for 
Indian-corn, tobacco, safflow'er, &c , but very rarely at any distanefe, and only 
from the home dung-hill, which costs nothing but the hjbour. Tliroughout 
the greater portion of tho district firewood is abundant and can be procured free 
of expense. In tracts at some distance from the jungles much of the manure 
is used for fuel, and this can best be remedied by supplying tlie people freely 
with timber seeds at the proper season and by encouraging them to plant trees. 

The principal crops grown in the district are wheat, especially of the pisiija 
kind, barley, gram, matdr, haJtra (peas), tyma, rai, Jcu~ 
nncipa crops. (safflower), and linseed, which form the chief rab{ 

or (cold-weather) crops, here called linhdri. Tho chiof kharif (or rain) crops, here 
calledr are cotton, rice, sugar-cane, jodr, iili, aan, arhar, ilrd, mdng,kodo, 

kangani, kdtki, samdn, pMkar, and rali. The six last are the staple crops grown 
inpatharo soil, and form the principal food of the poorer classes in Bundclkhand. 
Wild rice, called paaai, grows spontaneously in nearly all the tanks and in every, 
hollow where water lodges in this district, and adds considerably to tho food 
resources. It is eaten by the Sahariyas, and indeed by all Hindus at the festival 
of Harchat. 

The quantity of cotton grown is very small, the produce being barely suf- 
ficient for the ordinary requirements of the inhabitants, 
and it is frequently imported from the neighbouring 
districts. Garden produce is also very scanty. Every village has a few small ' 
fields of tobac(90, but vegetables are rarely cultivated. There are two kinds of 


Cotton. 
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wheat (gehun) ; the first sett is grown usu^lj in moti land' with irri^tion, and 
^ the. smaller kindj (pisit/ a) is grown is^ light, irrigated 

lands. Sngar-caine is grown in very small quantities, 
except in Parganah Bdnpur, where it amounts to 1*14 per cent, of the cultivated 
area. There are three kinds of sagar4cane; the best is canbd m&nga. The* 
average yield of gAr per acre is rained at Bs. 50, calculated at eight sers per 
rupee, and the average net profits per acre are estimated at Rs. 24, of which 
one-fourth is the landlord’s share in the shape of rent. Different kinds of rice, 
known as ramker, cTiingM, pauni, Mdpura, kurmi, and nidkar, are sown in Asarh 
and reaped in Kudr. Sathiya rice is sown in Fhdlgan and cut in Joth. There 
is little export of oil or other seeds, the prodiioe being barely sufficient for the 
wants of the district. 

The betel gardens at PdU are the most extensive, covering an area of 21 acres, 

of which nine are revenue-free. From 1860 up to the 

Fin. * 

• twenty years’ settlement they were held under direct 

management, owing to their having belonged to the rebel Rao Hamir Singh, 

whose estates were confiscated. The average gross annual collections amount 

'to Rs. 700. The produce of these gardens is renowned, and it forms one of 

the few articles exported from the district. The cultivation resembles tliat of 

similar gardens elsewhere. Betel requires great care, with abundance of 

water and manure. The cultivators are called Barehs or Tamolis, the betel 

garden being known as a barehjd. It is enclosed on all sides with matting and 

bamboos, the latter being procurable in abundance in the Bdlabahat. Jungles. 

The Barehs pay their rent through a headman of their own. There are also 

betel gardens at B4npur. 

There has been no improvement in the staple crops or any extension of cul- 
tivation within the last twenty years. Ghana for gram) 
p e crops. called MA when eaten uncooked, hora when roasted, 

and ddl when split before being eaten; dhdn is the name for rice seed, chdwal 
when husked, and hh<U when cooked ; makd, Indian-corn seed : j&nari and hkdnta in 
the ear, ajidgadd when roasted; wheat on the threshing-floor is known as pachdH. 
The following are the retail prices of grain for three years in the last decade : — 


Staple crops. 
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The fo^owing table gives the prodnoe and cost of 
* ’ production of the principal crops ; — 


Crop, 

* 

Acres under culti- 
▼ution in 1868. 

Average seed per 
acre. 
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Totton 


2,391 

5 0 

0 20 

8 0 0 

Asarh ... 

Karttik... 

3 

0 

Rice 


3,981 

4 0 

8 0 

14 0 0 

Bo. ••• 

Do. ... 

8 


Joir 

• •• 

S7,I36 

2 0 

G 0 

6 0 0 

Do. ... 

Aghan ... 

1 

0 

Till 

••• 

28,845 

0 8 

1 0 

2 8 0 

Sawan 

Karttik.o 

0 

8 

Indiflti-corn 


7,730 

3 0 

3 0 


Asarh ... 

Kudr ... 

0 

8 

Hemp 


1,114 

2 8 

1 so 

4 0 0 

Do. ... 

K&rttik»ee 

0 

8 

Arhar 

•e« 

• s« 

2 0 

2 0 


Do. ••• 

Chait ... 

0 

8 

Urd ... 

eae 

4,593 

2 0 

2 0 


Sawan ... 

AKhan ... 

0 

8 

Mung 


••e 

KK 

2 0 


Do. .*• 

Do. ... 

0 

8 
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• •• 


0 12 

4 0 


Asarh ... 

Kufir ... 

0 

8 

Kutki 

• as 

17,967 


3 0 

2 0 0 

Sawan ••• 

Do, .. 

0 

8 
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• •• 

32,776 

1 0 

4 0 


Asarh ••• 
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0 

8 
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• •• 

0 12 
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0 

8 
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• • • 
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0 

8 
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0 

8 
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Wheat (gehun) 


21,994 
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8 

0 
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12 0 0 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

5 

0 

Barley 

• ■ ■ 

8,126 

0 30 0 
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Do. ... 
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3 

0 

MaBdr 

• •• 
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EEKS 
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2 

0 
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V • « 
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• • . 
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Do. 
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3 

0 
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0 30 

10 0 0 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

8 

0 

Tobacco 

« « • 


0 0 6 

4 0 

16 0 0 

Du. 

Du. 

6 


Linseed 

• • • 

... 

u 4 o; 

1 

3 0 

6 0 0 

Do. ... 

Do, ... 

2 

0 
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The district is subject to droughts and blights. The last famine of 1868-69 
will long be remembered, and was due to the small rain- 
fall in 1868. Wheat and gram rose to seven aera for 
a rupee. Injury from blight and hail-storms, as in 1829 and 1831, is also known 
in the district, and occasionally loss is caused from Hie ravages of locusts. The 
external communicationB of the district have already been noticed in connectipn 
with their use in seasons of scarcity, and it need here only be added that, as the 
district produces no surplus stores of grain, it will always be found neoessaiy to 
import largely when famine occurs or the crops are less favourable than usual. 

Hr. Henvey gives an account of the famine of 1868-69, which entirely 
bears out the local authorities in their estimate of the 
capabilities of the district: — 


Hsnvey's Famine Report. 
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** On the 29th July, 1868, the condition offthe district seemed hopeful. Steady 
rain had fallen since the Slst idem ;'|lhe wells were 

Approach of famine. filled from the superbrindant supply of the 

past year ; fodder was plentiful ; grain had fallen to over 14 sers for wheat, and 
agricultural operations were being vigorously carried on. Until the middle of 
August a fair kharlf was expected. Then, as no rain had fallen since the 10th 
August, and as the total fall since Tst June, 1869, had been far below the 
average, it was feared that the crops would be lost. In September the prospect 
was worse still: wheat was now 10| sers, coarse grains very scarce, and work 
in the fields stopped. The most unfortunate parts of the district were the Par- 
'ganahs of Tdlbahat, Bansi, and Banpur : there the kharif had generally failed. 
In other parganahs the autumn crops seemed flourishing, and there was no 
danger of a failure of stocks, for grain was briskly imported from iThansi, and 
the traders at Bansi and Lalatpur displayed a liberal spirit in agreeing to supply 
•on credit grain which was to be re-paid at next harvest. Torvards the middle 
of September rain fell, but it was too lata to save much, except the scanty jodr 
erops; rabl sowings were, however, begun, and though non-agricultarists showed 
signs of distress, the rural population seemed pretty well off. Imports continued 
both from Jhansi and Sugar, but the coarser kinds of grain Averenot procurable. 
At the end of October wheat was selling at 12J sers. Then ensued very 
dry weather, which destroyed the remaining hopes of the autumn harvest, and 
endangered the raU. 

“ The next change took place in the middle of December, w^hen half an inch 
of rain fell. This rain did much benefit to the wheat 
and gram, and the hopes of the farmers weife raised 
thereby, but th4 miserable non-agriculturists were worse oflF than ever. On 
Christmas-day wheat w'as at 12 sers^Jod- nearly as dear, and ddt a ser dearer. 
After this there.was nothing very unusual in the season. Heavy rain fell towards 
the end of February and beginning of March, 1869. No damage was done, 
and eventually an outturn slightly above half the average was secured. Dis- 
tress, however, increased to such an extent that even rural people were hard 
pressed, and Thdkur zamindars expessed their readiness to work for bread. In 
April — that is, immediately after the harvest — grain became cheaper, and wheat 
could be got at 14 sers, but the people were so impoverished that they had no 
hope of sowing the rain-crops unless Government would advance money for seed. 
Cholera broke out in June, 1869, and raged throughout the early months of the 
rainy season. The monsoon appeared about the 28th of June, and there was no 
further anxiety so far as concerned agriculture. But traffic was impeded, sup- 
plies fell off, and wheat rose to 9 sers in the second week of July. Nor was 
^ere any relief or perceptible diminution of distress until September, by which 
time the harvest promued to be abundant. Daring October a more marked 


A Blight fall of rain in 
December. 
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Relief works. 


improvement took place. Coarse gsain waa procurable at 32 sers for the rupee, 
and the demand for employment rapidly declined. By the 4th November, 1869, 
kodo was reaped, and pdr ripening ; all signs of hunger and sulFering had 
disappeared, aud thus ended the most calamitous year through which Lalat* 
pur had passed during the current century. 

“ The necessity of undertaking measures of relief was recognized in August^ 
1868, and on the 11th September Government sanc- 
tioned Rs. 1.5,173 from tlie one per cent, income-tax 
balances for expenditure on six works. This, liowever, was but a small instal- 
ment of the money to be expended and employment to be afforded. The Deputy 
Commissioner gives 2,211,557 as the gross number of labourers paid; this is 
equal to a daily average of 5,599 for the thirteen months during which relief 
was afforded. According to the same authority the total cost was Rs. 2,20,429. 
The demand for employment was considerable at the very outset, when a daily 
average of 1,670 workmen applied. In January, 1869, the extremely unfavour- 
able prospects of the district led to an enormous increase in the daily average, 
which rose to 18,620. February was the month in which pressure seemed most 
severe : the daily average was over 20,000. In March the harvest caused a 
marked decrease, but no sooner were operations in the fields closed than the 
numbers rose again, and during April the daily average was 18,612, or as 
high as in Januar}'. In May the numbers began to decline, and in July they 
sank to about 1,450. The most important of the works consisted of tanks and 
embankments for irrig.itional purposes, of which eleven were taken in hand, at 
a cost of Rs. 2,07,045. During the same period a daily average of 2,781 souls 
for 395 days were fed in the poorhouses, at a cost of Rs. 61,443. 

“ The local subscriptions amounted to Rs. 8,074, and the Central Committee 
remitted Rs. 53,369, besides Rs. 1,000 for clothing. Charitable relief was first 
given in September, 1868, but distress was not very pressing until January, 
1869, by which time the failure of the kharif the imminent danger of the 
raU began to be severely felt. Numbers rose rhpidly in February and March, 
and ill the first week of April the daily average was over 5,000. Then came the 
harvest, and a lull mftil the last week in May, wdien the average rose again to 

5.500. In the middle of July 7,416 were daily relieved, but this great increase 
was not entirely .due, as before explained, to growth of distress. Loss work 
being for a short time procurable, many of the people wbo could not get em> 
ployment resorted to the poorhouses. In August the average declined to about 

4.500, and at the end of September the poorhouses were closed. 

“ It is noticeable that 7 6 per cent, of the people relieved were women and child-. 

ren; and at the time of greatest pressure children nnm- 
Foorhonses. bered 24,900, or 47 per cent, of the whole. It is said! 

that the majorify of these people were families of men who had deserted them and 
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gone off to- Malwa when the. failure of the kkcaif became certain. The localiti^ 
at which the poorhouses were established were Lalatpur, B&asi, fi&npur, 
hahat, Banda, Patna, Gdna, Mahrauni, Jakhlaun, and Dungra. The most im- 
portant were the Lalatpur and T41bahat houses, the latter under the superintend- 
ence of Mr. Dutton, Customs’ Patrol, whose benevolent exertions have been 
warmly acknowledged by Government. The same order that prevailed on the 
works was observed in the poorhouses. Each was visited every day by a 
member of the Local Committee of the place where the relief was distributed. 
As the inmates recovered strength and became fit for labour they were drafted 
off to some of the relief works in the neighbourhood. Those who were retained 
as inmates were employed in basket-making and twisting rope. A dhoti manu- 
factory was also established, which supplied clothes for the paupers ; and 343 
girls and 6,893 women were clothed for Rs. 1,000, which the Central Committee 
sent for that purpose. Besides the above, alms were given to 88,867 travellers ; 
41,369 persons were fed at Tdlbabat, and 27,134 at B^nsi. Every precaution 
was taken that there should be no deaths from starvation. 

“ Lalatpur being 1,947 square miles in extent, and possessing only two tah- 
Mode of distributing sild4rs, it was found necessary to call for aid from other 
'«**«*• quarters. The Commissioner (Colonel Lloyd) distri- 

buted the parganahs among Assistant Commissioners, patrols, and tahsildars, 
and endeavoured to work through panc/idyaf* consisting of pdttvaria and the prin- 
cipal personages in each halkdh or circle.* The duties of the pa»chdi/ats were 
to watch the spread of distress, inform the parganah officers, and suggest mea- 
sures of relief. A great object was to hunt up tlie respectable classes. Brah- 
mans and others, who would not of their own accord leave villages in search of 
relief, preferring .rather to die. This object could best be attained by winning 
the co-operation of the village headmen and officials. It was impossible but 
that such earnest efforts to save life should be crowned with success. Little 
reliance can be placed on the return of deaths from starvation, which are com- 
puted at only 500, but there is no doubt much mortality was averted, and that 
not only among the inhabitants of the district but among immigrants from 
Gwaliar, Datiya, Orchha, and other Native States. In the middle of May these 
foreign inmates of the poorhouse were counted, and it was found that they 
numbered a daily average of 1,880, or nearly half the total, and that most were 
travelling to Bhupdl, Malwa, and the Narbada in search of food. 

“ Notwithstanding all that was done, the district must have suffered terribly. 

Of 233,047 cattle, 95,.543, or 41 per cent., died, and 
more than 7,000 were sold. Some were sent off to the 
^ B&i&bahat jungles ; others were driven to shift for themselves in the fields, and 
others were kept alive by browsing on the withered jodr stalks. The change to 
* Tliese amuigements were realljr made by Colonel J. Savidaon. ' * ' 


Effects of the famine. 
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abundance of grass and water upon\th6 setting in'of the rains in 1869 is said to 
have destroyed large numbers, and tne stench arising from thousands of carcases 
polluted the air and contributed to the outbreak of cholera, which was the last 
pljigue that visit^ the district. Government did much to alleviate these cala> 
mities by the grant of advances for wells, seed, and cattle. The amount granted 
for works of permanent utility in the two years 1868-69 and 1869 was Bs. 87,785, 
and Bs. 68,439 were given for seed and cattle. But though nominally for tho 
above objects, the advances were really taken, it is said, to buy bread and pre- 
serve life, and consequently wells have not been sunk, cattle have not been re- 
placed, and land is still lying idle for want of hands to till it. On this point 
the Officiating Commissioner bears witness on the 4th July, 1871 : — 

“ ‘ Remission of irrecoverable balances is now under consideration, and the 
cause is the same in every case, viz., that plenty of land is available, but want 
of men and cattle prevents cultivation. Though the last harvest was a most 
abundant one, yet revenue in Lalatpur is being collected with great difficulty 
and very slowly.’ The revenue balances suspended in the District of Lalatpur 
for tho year 1868-69 amounted to Bs. 87,659, or nearly 60 per cent, of iho 
demand.” 

While writing (1873) scarcity again prevails in tho Jhansi Division, and a 
large and steady exodus to Malwa and the Siigar Division of the Central Pro- 
vinces is taking place, which will still further depopulate this unhappy district. 
The figures given under the head of ^‘population” also bear testimony to the 
sufferings of the people in 1868-69. 

The following table gives tho weekly prices ruling in the district during the 

Famine pricei season of scarcity (from Mr. Henvey’s Famine Re- 

port) ; — 
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In the Memoirs of the Geological Survey the district is styled a crystalline 

area. Its chief constituent is gneiss, which is described 
MineralSi &c« , , . 

as consisting of some six minerals, viz,, red felspar, 

white felspar, quartz, hornblende, chlorite, and mica. The economic value of 

these crystallines is very small, but the sandstone of the Vindhyans furnishes 

excellent material for building purposes. In large tombs, temj)Ie8, and edifices 

of that kind, the walls are often of gneiss and the finer part of sandstone.^ In 

no place is there a bed of limestone ; but lime of a fair quality is always to be 

obtained by burning a species of bajri kunkur, which is found generally about 

three or four feet below particular kinds of soil, and frequently in the beds of 

fialas. 

At Saida, in Parganab Mardura, a pure hematite is found, and soft iron is 
j smelted from it and exported largely to Sdgar and the 

south. Of the iron rook near Oirdr, in the same par- 
ganah, Mr. Mallet writes: “ It is not used as ore, and it is not likely that it over 
will be, while pure hematite can be obtained in any quantity within a few 
miles from Bijdwar; the reduction would never bo attempted of an ore contain- 
ing not less than 50 per cent, of silica.” There are at present 53 furnaces at 
work, for each of which an average annual payment is made to the Forest De- 
partment of Es. 5. It sells from ten to twenty-five sera for a rupee. That 
found at Pura, in Parganab Tdlbahat, is called ‘‘kheri,'' and is used as steel, and 
fleUs at from 8 to 11 sera for a rupee. 

Copper ore has recently been discovered near Saurdi in Parganab Mardura. 

Copper account is inter- 

esting, I give it verbatim During last cold sea- 
son, an iron smelter of Saida, a village south-east of Saurdi, but for the time 
being a prisoner in the Lalatpur Jail, informed Mr. Hicks, the Assistant Com- 
missioner, that ho was acquainted with the locality and could point it out. On 
being brought to Saurdi, he indicated a spot just south of the village, where a« 
small excavation was made, and some ore obtained, from a mun of w'hioh mineral, ' 


‘ Report of Mr. Mallet, 1867-68: Colonel Davidaon, IS. 


Copper. 
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wiiih more or less rfibbish, twelve ters of oopper were extracted at a very 
trifliog cost. I visited the opening soon a^r, and found that this fissure has 
been filled up with clay and pebbles of vaiious kinds, of which the copper ore 
is one. The copper occurs about six feet from the surface ; the stones in its 
immediate neighbourhood being mostly of the Bij4war ferruginous beds, and 
apparently of the conglomerate base rock. It struck me as not impossible 
that this detrital copper is the refuse of old working from a true lode, washed 
with the other stones into their present condition by surface water. The 
wasteful way in which natives manage such affairs is well known, and if 
working on a rich lode, the poorer ore would be thrown away. At all events 
the occurrence of detrital copper here points to its existence not far o£F. The 
stones in the fissure along with the copper ore are so various as to give no 
clue to the locality, save the probability of its being in the Bij&war- and not in 
the crystallines, but the research is worth prosecuting, as it seems by no means 
impossible that the run is one of considerable value.” These mines up to the 
present remain un worked. Trap dykes are common in the crystallines, but 
their distribution is very unequal. The neighbourhood of Lalatpur itself may 
be instanced as one where they are especially plentiful. The quarries are leased, 
and from those of Madanpur stone has been taken for the last three years for 
the new barracks at Nowgohg (Nawgaon), a distance of five days’ journey for 
carts. 

The jungle produce has already been noticed. No timber for building pur- 
poses of any great size is procurable, but firewood at 
Building materials, &c. , i i. i . i 

twelve muns and charcoal at three muns per rupee is 

abundant. Sandstone quarries abound, and slabs, &c., for building are good 
and cheap. Bricks, KT X S'" X 2^, seU at Bs. 2-8-0, per 1,000, and 12'" X 6^ x 3" 
at Bs. 3. Kuukur lime for ordinary use is obtainable at Bs. 6 per 100 
muns; though the Public Works Department pay Bs. 8, natives, pay about Bs. 5. 
The average cost per 100 cubic feet of kunkur stacked on a road is Be. 1-8-0. 
The cost of metalling a road per mile twelve feet wide and six inches deep 
is Bs. 475; if kunkur, however, be found near to the road the cost would be 
less. 


P A R T 1 1 1. 

Inhabitants of the District. 


The census of the tenth of January, 1865, was the first giving any data 
which can he made use of for comparative purposes. I 
will, therefore, briefiy notice the salient points in the 
enumerations of 1865 and 1872 by placing the returns of both years togetbur. 
The total population in 1865 numbered 248,146 sonb, and in 1872 fell to 212,628.; 
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in the former' jear the number of inhabitants to the square mile was 127, and 

_ . in 1872 there were 109. The number of enclosures 

Density. J 

* (thdtah ) in, 1872 was 82,330, while the number of houses 
stood in 1865 at 55,148 and in 1872 at 46,773. The following statement gives 
the parganah details on this point for 1872 ; — 
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Of the villages entered in the returns for 1865 there wore only 658 inhabited. 
The others (92) have no village site, the cultivators having deserted them 
to take up their abodes in some more populous place in the neighbourhood, 
or in some instances they are mere oft-shoots of a village, which, for facility 
of measurement or for some other local reason, it was found expedient to demar- 
cate separately. In the wilder tracts of Parganahs BaMbaliat and Maraura 
NArhat many of these villages consist of little else than jungle, with hardly 
any cultivation. They are, however, of groat use for graising cattle, and a 
considerable area has been reserved for Government in the Forest Depart- 
ment. • 

The total area returned in 1865 and 1872 was 1,947*41 square miles. The 
number of villages^ in 1872 was 646, of which 328 have under 200 inhabitants; 
210 have between 200 and 500; 74 between 500 and 1,000; 29 between 1,000 
and 2,000 ; 3 between 2,000 and 3,000 ; 1 between 3,000 and 5,000 ; and 
l .tLalatpnrj above 5,000. Lalatpur has a population of 8,052; next cqmes 
Tdlbahat, with 4,410 ; but all the other parganah towns are little more than large 
straggling villages, showing by their ruins that in former days they had been 
of more importance. Bdnpur has but 2,734 inhabitants ; B&nsi has 1,682 ; 
Mahrauni, 2,534; Mardora, 1,326 ; and Bdldbahat, 1,290. The number of villages 


^ Ths parganah details are given under the parganah notice; 
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to the square mile falls at 0*3; of inhabitantEii to eaqh village at 476 ; the namher 
of enclosures per square mile at 16 and houres at 24 ; while the average of per' 
sons to each enclosure is 6, and of persons tq each house is 4'5. In 1865 the per- 
sons to each house were given as 4*49. Theh, taking the houses built with skilled 
labour at 10,916, it is found that they are occupied by 60,983 souls, or 28*7 per 
cent, of the total population, while 71*3 per cent, occupy the common mud 
huts. 

The following statement gives the population of each* parganah in 1865 
^ and 1872 arranged according to age (minors being 

ensus operations. those not exceeding 15 years of age) and to religion, 

the Musalmans including the 160 entered as Christians” and “others:” — 
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and have to lie fallow for double tha^^, period. The trade of the district is insuffi- 
cient for the formation of large towni, and in seasons of drought like that of 
1868-69 numbers of the poorer classes emigrate to more favoured tracts like 
Hoshangabad and MAlwa, whence many of them never return. Taking all 
these causes into consideration, coupled with the great loss in 1868-69, there 
is much doubt whether any material increaa<} in the population may be looked 
for in the next twenty years. 

Amongst the entire population, numbering 111,625 males and 101,003 fe- 
males, 5 males and 13 females were returned as in- 
sane, or 0*8 among every 10,000 inhabitants ; 23 males 
and 2 females as idiots, or 1*1 for every 10,000 ; 24 males and 11 females 
were found to be deaf and dumb, giving 1*6 p<}r 10,000 ; 123 males and 63 fe- 
males were blind, or 8’7 in every 10,000 ; and 2.3 males and 7 females were 
lepers, giving 1*4 per 10,000. These statistics were collected for the first time 
in 1872. 

The following statement gives a summary of the sex and age statistics for 

the entire district, omitting Christians and others, 
who only number 160 souls, but including them in the 
percentage on the total population. The ^rcenl^ges of each class to the total 
population of the same sex and religion is also given : — 


Infirmities. 
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8-1 

8,219 

8*1 

„ 50 to 60, 

4,011 

8-6 

8,890 

8-9 

109 

8-9 

92 

4-5 

4, VI 

3-6 

8,988 

8*9 

Ittove 60, 

1,540 

1*4 

1,684 

1-6 

84 

1-2 

48 

2*1 

1,576 

✓ 

1*4 

1,629 

1*8 


These statistics also were collected for the first time in 1872. 
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The statistics connected with agriculture and land-revenue in 1885 and 1872 

are shown in the following statements, the area in 

Agriculture and revenae. , ,, , „ 

acres and the money m rupees. The number ot agri- 
culturists and the payments made by them are also given, the latter from the 
census of 1872 only : — 


frganab. 

Total area in acres. 

AreaaHPcsscrt to 
Governincut 
Rcvouuc. 

Area held revenue-free. 

1 

t 

Area barren. 

Land -revenue. 

0 

1 

1 

o , 

© r-o 

*r 

- 
s= q 

Incidence of the 
land- revenue. 

0 

t 

•tj 

d 

ea 

Hi 

j Cultivators. 

Total agricultural popula- 
tion. 

Amount paid by cultivators 
as rout and ceases. 

1 

•6 

s 

B 

U 

C nlturable. 

On the total area* 

On the area asses- 
sed to revenue. 

Cn the cultivated 
area. 

T4lbabat, 








A. p. 

A. p. 

A. p. 

Bs. 



Bs. 

1865 ... 

181,711 

82,004 

67,023 

9,294 

73,300 

26,488 

... 

2 8 

4 1 

12 9 

... 


24,140 


1872 ... 

Bdldbabat, 

181,712 

25,093 

76,602 

11,581 

68,376 

21,071 


1 11 


12 4 

531 

16)813 

16,334 

43|34S 

1866 ... 


6,241 

32,023 

18,639 

62,010 

6,626 

... 

0 9 

3 3 

■uni 



8,488 


1872 ... 

Bdusi. 

120,813 


28,634 

36,919 

46,756 

6,203 




6 6 

’166 

*7.660 

7,821 

iOfioe 

1806 ... 


16,179 



3o..»;n4 

11,823 

... 

2 0 

3 10 

11 8 



3,102 


1873 ... 

ICobraunl, 

90,616 

13,639 

37,753 

17,739 


12,012 


2 0 

2 6 

11 6 

*168 

8)736 

8,904 

i'ifiti 

1866 ... 


22,333 

62,070 

4,376 

9,471 

"^15,022 


2 5 

2 10 

IrKI 



11,443 


1872 ... 

Knrdura, 

78,308 


65,349 

1,432 

• 9,121 

13,840 

15)335 

2 3 

2 3 

0 4 

*301 

6)C69 

0,270 

27',88(» 


209,367 

43,286 

92,747 

49,629 

7.3,700 

23,211 


1 5 


8 1 



23,238 


1872 ... 

Lalatpur, 

260, 

44,201 

114,002 

33,234 

67,818 

27,637 

81,386 

1 8 

1 11 

8 9 

"201 

20)138 

20,339 

55,071 

18U6 ... 

279,736 

02,6,33 

1.33,1 :o 

4.0,028 

44,165 

4.3,951 

... 

3 7 

3 9 

13 5 

... 


34.536 

. 

1872 .. 
Bdnpur. 

280,331 

50,609 


37,413 

31,626 

38,666 

43,287 

2 2 

2 7 

■B 


25)395 

26,453 

77,330 

186;^ ... 

200,716 

39,212 

87,250 

.36,073 

48,206 

35,664 


2 8 

4 0 

14 7 



30,917 


1872 .. 

Total. 

200,719 

31,107 

114,365 

32,961 

33,310 


34)812 

2 4 

2 9 

15 7 

’*239 

19)914 

20,203 

62,014 

KIH 

1,216,316 

203,789 

607,093 


341,462| 

1,60,784 


2 2 

3 7 

13 1 



126,813 


1072 ...| 

l,2-lJ<,3i4. 

107,090 

087,339 

180,418 

326,310 

1,49,930 

108)809 

1 11 

2 3 

10 3 

2,796 

loe)^ 

mm 

2,99i870 


The barren column gives the unculturable area in each parganali of the 
total area assessed to revenue only, but the total gives the total barren area in 
the district. The total culturable area in 1872 was 686,717 acres, and the total 
cultivated area was 234,312 aqros. Tlic decline in the prosperity of the district 
by the pressure of the famine of 1868-69 is strikingly illustrated by the 
above tiiblo. The cultivated area has fallen oft by about 20,000 acres, 
while wo have seen that the population has docrcascd by 35,485 souls ; and, 
if wo acid the loss of the natural increase which might have been expected 
during seven years, the net loss will bo much more. The occupation columns 
show a falling off* in the agricultural classes of 16,000. In 1872 the agricul- 
turists are one-half of the total population. The adult male agriculturist has 
an average of three souls dcjiending on his exertions, and cultivates 6'5 acres,* 

for which ho p^s an average of Re. l-4'‘7 per acre. The proprietors pay ^ 

■ ■ - 

‘ According to Colonel Oavidejn there are 21,885 families, and the average holding of a 
family of five ii 13 acres. 
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Castca. 


average of Be. 0-13-5 per oaltivated aore assessed to revenue, and therefore the 
margin left them as|)rofits amounts ’ to only seven annas two pie per cultivated 
acre according to the above tablesw Of the total agricultural population, 
108,808 are Hindus, or 51'2 per cent, on the total population, and 434 are Mu- 
salm&ns, or 0*2 per cent, of the entire inhabitants of the district. Amongst 
the landholders only 23 are Musahndns, and amongst the cultivators 411. Tlie 
number of agricultural labourers shown in the occupation statement for this 
district is 78,479. 

The population is essentially Hindu, and may bo divided into the four great 

classes of Brahmans, Rajputs, Baniyas, and other castes. 

The Brahmans in Lalatpur numbered 20,657 souls in 

1872, of whom 10,035 were females, while the census of 1865 gives the total nuin- 

1 . ber at 23,312, of whom 22,731 were returned as Jaihoti- 

Brahmans. ’ ’ ’ . 

yas. This was an error, as in the 1872 census only 7,122 

are classed under this subdivision. They are the most important division in 

all the Bundelkhand Districts, and according to local tradition derive their name 

from Jajhar Singh, a celebrated Raja of Hainirpnr, but more probably from the 

old kingdom of Jajhoti, of which Khajurahu was the capital. They are found 

in all the parganahs in considerable numbers except Bdnsiand Mar4ura. Ganr 

Brahmans numbered .5,271 souls in 1872, and arc found in Parganahs Lalatpur, 

Talbahat, Mahrauni, and Mardura. They say that they came from Bengal, and 

call themselves descendants of the Muni Bhrigu. Kanaujiyas, numbering 3,013, 

occur in all the parganahs except Tdlbahat. Sanddhs or Sanawadhiyas (1,140), 

who came here with Ramchandra, are found in Lalatpur, Bdnsi, Talbahat, and 

Baldbabat. Other subdivisions are — Baisgaur (112); Saraswat (16); and Sar- 

wariya (313); while 3,670 arc unspecified. 

The Rajputs number 20,985 souls, of whotu 4,882 are females. The Jajhari- 
yas are the most numerous, numbering 7,343 souls. Those 


Uajpiits. 


are not given in the list of 1865. 


Next come the Bundelas, numbering 9,543 In 1865 and 5,226 in 1872, and 
found in every parganah in the district. The Bundelas are a proud, turbulent 
race, averse to labour, and ever ready to quarrel with each other or with their 

rulers if they think themselves aggrieved. Many of them 
Bundelaa. descended from or allied to some of the loading'families 

of Bundelkhand, and no inconsiderable portion of the district is held by them in 
hereditary yds'fr, or on a quit-rent, with the title of ubariddr. The Bundela’s 
love for honora^ distinction is well knowm, and Raos and Diwdns are plentiful 
throughout the district. For some years past the Th&kur Chiefs have settled 
down quietly to agricultural pursuits, except in the case of two or three outlaws 
who took a prominent share in the disturbance^ of 1857-58, and who have still 
eluded capture. But at no distant period it was a common occurrence to hear 
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of some well-known Bundela landholder b^lng engaged in hhumi&w(df and the 
mere term itself is some mdioation of the character of the people. It is derived 
from the Sanskrit hhum or “ land,'* and it means a war or fight for landed in- 
heritance. When a Bnndela takes to bhumidwaf. he collects his followers and 
indnlges in a course of indiscriminate plunder and murder until he is able to 
make peace on his own terms. Most of these Bundela barons are too proud 
and indolent to take much trouble about the management of their estates ; they 
are notoriously improvident, and being usually burdened with a larger number 
of retainers than they can afford to maintain, they are heavily in debt. But 
there are some favourable exceptions ; and there are Bundela zaminddrs in 
the district who look into every detail themselves and arc excellent land- 
lords.^ 

The Panwars, found in every parganah except Mahrauni, number 1,833 
liouls ; Dhanderas number 1,004; Tanaks 411; and Gaurs, found in every 
'parganah except Tdlbahat and Bdldbabat, number 396 souls. Other clans are — 
Bhathariyas (97), found in Lalatpnr; Bargujars (154) in Mahrauni; Bais (589) 
in Lalatpnr, Mardura, and Mahrauni; Bhadauriya (54); Bhagel (8) ; Banaphar 
(9); Chauhan (387) in Lalatpnr and Mardura; Dhengar (54) ; Gahlot (75) in 
Mahrauni, Gautam (14) ; Jaiswar (217) in Lalatpnr and Mardura ; Janghdra 
(33) ; Kachhwdha (133) in Bdnpur; Kathcriya (58) in Mardura ; Kachhanra 
(81) in Lalatpnr; Kharag (61) ; Khdgar (317) in Lalatpur; Masheir (29); 
Mobil (26); Maithil (12); Madasi (78); Ujayini (52); Paribar (402) in 
Lalatpur and Mardura; Rahtor (62); Raikwar (165) in Tdlbahat; Hangar (267^ 
in the same parganah; Sikharwdr (56) in Mardura; Solankhi (38); Sengar 
(40) ; Shukul (3) ; Tuar (271) in Mardura ; and Rajputs, whoso clan Vas not 
given, 920. 

Next come the great trading communities known under the generic term 
“Baniyas.” These numbered 11,356 souls in 1872, of 
whom 5,494 were females. The census of 1865 gave the 
total number at 12,799. Marvtdrf Baniyas of the Jaina sect and Parwar sub- 
division are the most numerous. They were returned as Marwdrfs (68) and 
Jainis (11,264) in 1865. In 1872 the numbers are— Jainis, 6,556 ; Parwars, 
2,622 ; Sarangis, 322 ; and Maheshris, 26. They are amongst the most active 
and influential of the trading classes. Local tradition derives their origin from 
some aboriginal stock. The remaining Baniya castes are the Agarwdl (248); 
Dhusar, (214); Ghoi (1,059); Goldi (237) ; and Rahti (33) ; while 39 persons 
are unclassed. The great body of the Efindu population comes under the castes 
collected in the enumeration tables as ^^other castes." These in 1872 numbered 

154,688 souls, of whom 73,517 were females. The 
number placed in this division in 1865 waS 191,502. 


Bantyas. 


Other castes. 


^ Sleenum’s Rambles, &e., I., 318 ; London, 1844. 
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The following table gives the names and numbers of these castes according to 
the census of 1872 : — 


Aheria 


769 

Garariya 


4,321 

Khakrob... 

688 

Orh 

197 

Ahir 

••• 

19,190 

Ohosi 

• • 

782 

Khatik ... 

223 

Patahra ... 

418 

Banjara 


3,436 

Gfijar 


117 

Koli 

3,824 

Rawa 

270 

Harhai 


3,40-2 

Hajjam 

a 

6,025 

Kumhar ... 

2,668 

Singhariya, 

917 

Basor 

eae 

2,679 

j&t 

••• 

loo 

Kurnii ... 

6,113 

Sonar 

1,518 

Beld&r 


90 

Jotshi 


421 

Laknra ... 

167 

Tamoli ... 

105 

Bbarbhunja 


43 

tlul&ha 

• •• 

297 

Lodha ... 

21.747 

Tell 

6,306 

Bhat 


700 

Kachhi 

• a ■ 

19.281 

Lohar ... 

3,366 

Bairagi .. 

230 

Chanmr 

««• 

26,118 

Kah^r 

• •• 

4.865 

Muehhera 

129 

Gosdin ... 

192 

Chhipi 

••• 

810 

Kal6l 

•a 

1,132 

Miumar ... 

63 

Jopi ^ ... 

261 

]>arzl 

• •• 

608 

Kan jar 


62 

Mali 

670 

Saniyaai 

109 

Dhobi 

■ ■ • 

3,020 

Kayath 

• •• 

2,182 

Mochi ... 

26 

Gond 

93 

Dhuua 

tee 

222 

Khagar 

«#• 

4,576 

Nat 

651 

Unspecified, 

[ 

1,622 


Lodhas. 


The Cham^Ts are the most numerous, and next come the Lodhas, Kiiohhis, and 
Ahirs. The latter ascribe their origin to Muthra, and are divided into the 
Nand and GauwAla clans, each of which has numerous subdivisions. 

Lodha villages are scattered throughout the district, but tlioy are more nu- 
merous in the Talbahut, Bdtisi, and Mardura Parga- 
nahs. They are good cultivators, and, generally 
speaking, are a quiet, industrious race. In some villages of the Mardura 
Parganah, adjoining the Sugar District, Lodhis of another class are met with. 
They are descendants of the hill Lodhis of Central India, and call themselves 
Thdkurs. They affect the manners and costume of the latter class, and are 
noted as being a turbulent, ill-disposed race. 

In the southern part of the Mardura Parganah there are a few small vil- 
lages founded and inhabited by Raj Gonds. They are easily distinguishable by 
their flat features, dark complexions, and general wild appearance. None of 
them are to be found in the northern parganahs. Closely allied to them in 
manners and appearance arc the Sahariyas or Singhariyas, who are found scat- 
tered all over the district, and more especially in the thickly-wooded tracts, to 
the number of upwards of 10,000. They aro supposed to bo aborigines con- 
nected with the Kurkus of the Central Provinces, and as regards appearance 
they have been not inaptly described as resembling monkeys rather than men. 
They subsist chiefly by cutting grass and firewood, and also on the produce of 
the jungles, of which, until a recent period, when the rights of Government 
were enforced and a system of conservancy was commenced, they remained 
the uncontrolled masters. Some of them have been employed in the Fofest 
Department and make excellent rangers. 

The Musalmans number 4,782 souls, of whom 2,041 are females. They 
are divided into Shaikhs, who number 1,039 ; Sayyids, 
160 ; Mnghals, 65 ; Pathans, 2,159 > nnd unspecified^ 
1,359. The class of houses and the statistics connected therewith have already 
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been given. One peonliaritj of the distri«;sb connected with the homes of the peo^ 

numbeif of old forts one ijieets with in eveiy 
part of the country. These are for the most part in 
ruins ; those of most importance near towns and villages were dismantled l>y Sir 
Hugh Rose’s force in 1858. Many of these were the residences of robber 
barons, whose practice of levying black-mail on all passers-by has only been 
restrained since the introduction of British rule.^ 

Of greater interest than the old forts are the numerous remains of ancient 
temples, more especially in the south of the district, in the neighbourhood of 
the Vindhyan hills, ^hare there is an almost unlimited supply of good 
stone — chiefly sandstone — ^for building. Some of these are the work of the 
ancient Gonds, and some are Jain temples constructed of massive blocks of stone, 
which must have been found very difficult to place in their present position. 
The Jainas are still the petty grain and tobacco dealers and money-lenders of 
the district, and usually expend their gains in building a .temple, in order to 
obtain the coveted title of . Singhai, and those are the only modern buildings 
with any prei^nsions to architectural skill that are to be found in the district. 

Li villages the houses of the latnbarddrs (or heidmen) are usually con* 

' spicuous among the others; thdy are built of small burnt bricks set in mud or 
lime, according to the owner’s 'moans, with an upper storey and a loop-holed wall. 
The village huts are, as a rule, low mud buildings, roofed with tiles or thatch 
and plastered with cow-dung. In some villages to the south of the district the 
houses are roofed with slabs of siindstone split into slates a quarter of an inch 
thick. There are no houses built of dressed stone. The cost of an ordinary 
hut is about Rs. 10. It must not, however, be supposed that all the^e villages 
present an uniform appearance. There is, on'>he oontjary, a marked diflerence 
to be found as regards cleanliness and neatness even in the s ime parts of apar- 
ganah. Some small Thfikur villages of the poorer sort are perfect specimens of 
squalor and filth ; while son^ of the best are those inliabited by Kdrmis and 
Brahmans. Tlie only attempts at ornamenting dwelling-houses are to be seaa 
in some of the villages inhabited chiefly by Lodhis in the south of the district near 
the S&gar frontier. Elaborate wooden pillars, gaudily painted, appear as symp- 
toms of civilization not noticeable anywhere north of the Mardura Parganah. 
Labourers and the poorer classes live on pMkar, hUM, kodon, rdU, sdnwdn, and 
junari, all of which are -cheap grains, costing less than 
a rupee for 82 pounds (mun)y or for one mttn about 
Rs. 2 a month. Baniyas and petty traders use wheat and barley flour mixed 
with parched chanOj and the cost of feeding a family for a month is from Rs. 8 '' 
to Rs. 8-8-0. The better classes use wheat flour with rice, gMy sweatmeats, d;c.y 
at a cost of about Rs. 10 to Rs. 15 a ihonth. Gh{ (or darifled butter) sells at 

] Colonel Davidson’s jeport. 
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tvro to thr^e »ers for a rupee, but is seldom used by the poorer classes, who sub- 
stitute curds (dalt^. The wild sdnwdn And other vegetables that may be collected 
for the trouble of gathering them are also used to eke out the scanty 
subsistence of the labourer’s family. The usual Bundelkbandi costume is 
universally worn, and is here, more than in other districts, the produce of local 
manufacture. The people are too poor to invest in the English cloths, which 
distance and cost of carriage render comparatively more expensive than in the 
Du&b. 


As will be seen from the preceding pages, the vast majority of the people 
are Hindus. The Musalmdns |^S6ess neither wealth 
nor influence, and their numbers are too small to render 
them at any time a dangerous element in tlie population. Tho Jainas are 
numerous, and yearly proceed in largo numbers to Sikhar, near Bhagalpur in 
Bengal, to worship in the Jaina temples there. There are no Native Chris- 
tians, and no society has ever mado'Lalatpur tho scene of its labours. 

The Lalatpur District is in the .Second (or Agra) Circle of tlie Education De- 
„ . partmont. The description of the class of schools and 

Education. 

management of the department given under tho Banda 
District applies equally to Lalatpur (see Banda District, s. a. “Educotion”). 
Hindi is almost exclusively used in tuition. Tho only superior zila school is 
that of Lalatpur, established in 1867. The halkdhbaudi or village schools 
were opened in 1860, the tahsili schools in 1858, and the female schools in 
1868. 


Education. 


The educational statistics collected at the census of 1872, showing tho total 
number of [lersons, the literate, or those able to read and write, and the percent- 
age of tho literate on the whole jpopulation of the same religion, sex, and age, 
are as as follows ; — • \ 
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Ihete wdre 93,928 Hindd females, none of whom are entered as literate, and 
2,041 Mnsalm&n females, who are also all unable to read or write. Of the whole 
population, only 2,982 males and 17 females possess the ordinary elements of 
education according to these returns. The educational statistics for previous 
years are shown by the following return 


Clast of school. 

1800-61. ! 
I 

- 



1871-1 

2. 



4S 

t« 

. cu 

oS 

g. 

1 

a 

0 

525 

Cost. 

Number of schools. 

Number of 
pupils^ 

Average daily at- 
tendance. 

O 

II 

0) ^ 
fco ^ 

< 

Proportion borne 
by the State. 

Total charges. 

m 

'O 

a 

a 

"3 

s 

s 






• 



Ks. a. p. 

1 

Ks. a. p. 

Rs. 

1. Inferior Zila 

• •• 

•t« 

••• 

1 

51 

11 


44 15 0 

40 1 6 

2831 

2. Tahsili ••• 

3 

161 

803 

■ 

92 

9 

72 

6 7 11 

4 14 11 

43T 

a. Hnlk&hbandi •.« 

20 

481 

G83 

B 

704 

10 

48G 

2 7 9 

1 6 2 

1,088 

4. Female (Govt.), 

D 


• e • ' 

■ 

2l9 

5 

140 

2 12 11 

2 10 10 

618 

6. indifljenous (Un- 

■ 


334 


145 

8 

121 

ns 

sss 

640 

aided.) 

■ 



■ 







Total 

27 

677 

1,820 

39 

1,211 

1 

8G9 

SOS 

set 

6,1. '34 


Fost-o6Sccs. 


Them are two imperial post-offices, those at Lalatpur and Mahrhuni. The 
imperial post-offices ^t Chanderi and Tehri arc also 
within the Lalatpur subdivision, and from the difficulty 
in separating their returns from those of the district proper the statistics are 
omitted. The district post-offices, seventeen in number, are at Banpur, Bdnsi, 
B&r, Birdha, Buchera, Nalkhera, Dudhai, Girwar, Gauna, Jdkhlaun, Jakhora, 
Mauddwar, Madanpnr, Ndrhat, Patna, Sojna, and Tdlbahat. They are situated 
at the principal police-stations, and are supervised by a native clerk entertained 
for tbe purpose. 

The village police or watchmen known as chauJeiddrs in the 660 inhabited 
villages of the Lalatpur District under the recent op- 
ganizatioa amount to 473, or one to every 505 inhabit- 
ants. They are remunerated in some cases by a cash payment from the muni- 
dpal cess, and in others by a cash payment and in addition a certain quantity 
of land and allowances of grain at harvest time. The regular police in 1871 
amounted to 425 men of all grades, entertained at wcost of Bs. 63,407, of whidh 
its. 62,351 were paid from imperial funds. In 1871 there were five oases of 


Police. 













Jails. 
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murder, two of daooity, two’ of robbery, 149 of Inirking house-trespass, and 513 
of theft : 416 persons were tried for these offences and 268 were convicted, 
ihowiug a percentage of convictions of only 64‘4. One-half the property stolen 
was recovered. The dacoitics are supposed to have been committed by an 
escaped convict named Dhalip Singh, who had previously been a professional 
leader of dacoits. The Sanaiiriyas, a clan of professional thieves who wander 
over all India in pursuit of plutider, are residents of this district, and give consi- 
derable trouble to the police authorities. Mention is made in the report for 1871 
of a case where five Sanauriyas were convicted of an offence committed in the 
Baroda State of the Bombay Presidency. There are .first-class police-stations 
at Lalatpur, Jakhora, Tdlbahat, Bdr, Mahrauni, Mardiilll^Ndrhat and Birdha; 
second-class stations at Bansi, Nalkhera, Bdnpur, Sojua, Khajuriya, Girwar, 
Madanpur, Patna, Dudhai, and Jakhlaun ; and outposts at Lagami, Gugarwdra, 
Ghdti Majhdi'a, Mahanli, Balabahat, Nikaura, Kilgdwdn, and Nayd Kotra. 

There is but one jail in tlio district, the statistics of which are as follows 

Tlie average number of prisoners in jail in 1860 was 
197 ; the ratio per cent, of this average number to the 
population, as shown in the census of 1865, (248,146) was in 1860, *080 ; in 
1870, *050. The number of prisoners admitted in 1860 was 634, and in 1870 
was 588. The number of prisoners discharged in 1870 was 468. In 1870 
there were 145 admissions into hospital, giving a ratio of admissions to average 
strength of 114'17. The number of prisoners that died in 1870 was 7, giv- 
ing a ratio of deaths to average number in jail in 1870, 5 ’51. The cost per 
prisoner per annum in 1870 was — for rations. Us. 16-11-3 ; clothing. Us. 4-4-7; 
fixed cstaVjlishmcnt, lls. 15-1-6 ; contingent guards, Rs. 8-11-.5; police guards, 
Rs. 4-9-4; and additions and repairs, Rs. 6-10-3; or a total of Rs. 56-0-4. The 
total manufactures the same year amounted to Rs. 638-9-0, and tlie average 
earnings of each prisoner to Rs. 5-0-5. 

The settlement operations which had been commenced in 1853 were brought 
to a sadden stop by the mutiny in 1857, and had to be 
Fiscal history. commenced de novo in 1859, owing to the destruction of 

all the papers and the removal or destruction of many of tlie boundary pillars. 
The work, which had been recommonfced by Captain Tyler, was on that officer’s 
departure for Europe in 1860 taken up by Captain Corbett ; and though it was 
considerably retarded by the disturbed state of the country, the scientific survey 
was completed in 1862. In tho following year Captain Corbett was transferred 
to Jalaun. Captain Tyler on his return from furlough resumed work, and car- 
ried it on until his death from cholera in August, 1865. The assessment of 
Parganah Tdlbahat was made by Captain Tyler, and, with the exception of 33 
villages, that of Parganah Lalatpur also. Captain Corbett assessed Parganah 
Bftiui, and neither he or Captain Tyler made any report. After Captain Tyler’s 
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death Mr. Montaga carried on the duties for a few months^ and was followed 

bj Colond James Davidson in Feborary, 1866, who completed the assessment 
of the remaining portion of the Lalatpur Parganah and that of Parganahs B&n> 
pnr, Mahrauni, and Maraura Ndrhat in 1869. The district was consequently, 
with the exception of the period of mutiny, nnder settlement for sixteen years, 
and a prey to the disturbing influences which are more or less the necessary 
accompaniments of such operations. 

All these officers appear to have arrived, at different times and on different 

, data, to the same conclusion that the old summary 

Old aetUements severe. 

' .-^ settlements were too mgh, and that the deterioration 
observable generally l||^ughout the district was mainly to be attributed to 
over-assessment. There were no old records available to throw a light on the 
former fiscal history of the tracts under settlement, and the settlement officer 
had to trust to the rent-rates prepared by the village accountant, which were in 
some cases a help, as money rents are the rule throughout the whole district, pro- 
duce rents being unknown. The previous settlement, which had in working been 
found too severe, amounted to only eleven annas nine pie per acre on the total 
cultivated area of the revenue-paying land, which fell on each parganah thus 
Lalatpur, 13 annas 11 pie ; Biinsi, 14 annas 4 pie ; Bdldbahat, 7 annas nine 
pie; Tdlbahat, 13 annas 1 pie; Mahrauni, 8 annas 7 pie; Bunpur, 12 annas 2 
pie; and Mardura, 9 annas 3 pie. Those subsequently adopted were, including 
ubaH and excluding revcnuc-frco land, in Lalatpur, 11 annas 4 pie; Bdnsi, 11 
annas 11 pie; Bulabahat, 7 annas 5 pie; Talbahat, 10 annas 11 pie ; Mahrauni, 
7 annas 9 pie; Bunpur, 10 annas 7 pie; Maraura, 8 annas 9 pie ; or an average 
10 annas 1 pie for the whole district. 

The now assessment is undoubtedly a light one, but the peculiar features of 
the district make a moderate demand necessary. Much 
land had boon thrown out of cultivation owing to pre- 
vious high assessments ; much more had been allowed to lie fallow owing to the 
mutiny ; and the famine of 1868> threw eveiything back still further. It was 
always a poor district, but since the drought it has become absolutely impover- 
ished in capital, population, and cattle. 

As the assessment of each parganah is noticed separately under the alpha- 

. . betical arrangement, it will only Sbe^'fnecessary here 

PttTgwiah oolacM. u • a i ' li, x i. i -r x i 

very briefly to view the assessment as a whole. In Lal- 
atpur a decrease of two annas seven pie on the former land-revenue was allowed, 
yet the present land-revenue is more than one-half the estimated rental assets, 
which is not the case in the other parganahs. There is little irrigation in 
this parganah, and the rahi harvest is only 30 per cent, to the hharif; one-third 
of the villages are held by Thdkurs. In Bdnsi a reduction of 16*82 per cent, 
on the former land-revenue was made, yet^the /ate is still higher here than 
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in any oiiher parganali ; iho population is, however, more numerous, and is chiefly 
oomposed of Lodhas. The rdbi is about 82 per cent, to the khari/. B41|ibahat 
suffered much during the mutinies. The soil is bad, water is scarce, and the fields 
are much exposed to the depredations of wild animals, which accounts for 
its low assessment. In Talbahat the demand was reduced 16 '84 per cent., the 
greater part of it consisting of inferior soil ; about 22 per cent of the cultivated 
area, however, is irrigated. The cultivators are for the most part Th&kurs. 
In Mahrauni there is only four per cent of irrigation, and one-half of the 
entire parganah is held by Thilkurs, who have never recovered from the effects 
of the mutiny. The population is very thin here, aq^ pahikaaht cultivation 
almost the rule. Bdnpur has an irrigated area amoving to 17 per cent, of 
the cultivated area, but in other respects resembles Mahrauni. It did not come 
into our possession until 18.58, and is the only parganah whore the revenue 
demand approximates to one-half the estimated rental assets. This parganah, 
like the last, has suffered much from war, famine, and pestilence, and it will 
be long before it can hope to recover itself. Maraura Narhat has only two per 
cent, of irrigation, but as this is duo to the presence of the black soil this par- 
ganah may bo considered to bo favourably situated. 

The rates on which the assessment was framed were based on the three classes 

^ ^ of soils, moti (elsewhere called mdr). MmaL and patharo 

Mode of assessment. , " st ^ * 

or pai/iari. The two former were subdivided into 

irrigated and unirrigated. For all the parganahs except two the rates were 
framed by Captain Tyler and Captain Corbett, who left no reports. The local 
practice was to pay rent in cash at so much per according to the class of 
crop, and the assessing officers, ascertaining the rotation of crops and the area 
of each class of soil under them, calculated the average produce and net profits 
of each crop and translated the crop rates into soil rates. They then divided 
the villages according to their capabilities into three, or some times four clas.ses, 
and drew out the average rates for every kind of soil in each class of village in 
every parganah. J£oli ranges from Rs. 2-8-0 in B&nsi to twelve annas in Lalat- 
pur ; ddmaJt from Rs. two to eight annas, and patharo from Re. one to 
four annas. Taking these rates as the standard, the assessment of each indivi- 
dual village was proceeded with, due allowance being given for the presence of 
pahikdaht (or non-resident) cultivators, the prevalence of ihdnka tor leases at 
fixed rents), and other local matters affecting the village revenue. 

From these causes the actual assessment fell below the assumed rates. The 
rental by them on the old lands assessed to land-revenue should have been 
Rs. 2,89,733, giving a revenue of Rs. 1,44,865, but the assessment as really 
made was Rs. 1,31,812. The last assessment of these lands amounted to * 
Rs. l,52,765,^he reduction was, therefore, Rs. 20,953, or 13*7 per cent. The . 
full assessment actually demandable in 1869 was Rs. 1,33,995, besides Rs. 13,807 
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paid as a quit>rent by seveDty. u(ar{ villages in which the full land>reTenae if 
not taken. 

The following table gives the statistics of the past and present assessments 
for each parganah in the district : — 



LAKD-RttVlSNUIS Off FORMEU SETTLE- 
MENTS. 

Statistics of present settlement. 

• 

Pargunah. 

First, 1843-44 to 

1 f^47-48 (Captain 
BlakeJ. 

o a 
’flS 
^ A 
oiO 

00 

-1 « o 

s oo 42 

g-w 

TiJrd, 1853-54 to 
1859-60 (Captain 
Gordon). 

Fourth, 1860-61 to 
186S-69 (Captain 
Tyler). 

Assumed rental as- 
sets. 

Actual settlement 
rent-roll. 

i 

1 

o 

§ 

0 

Land-rerenne and 
cesses. 

Incidence of land-re- 
venue plus cesses 
on cultivated area. 


Ra. 

Es. 

Rs. 

B3. 

Rs. 

Bs 

Rs. 

* Bs. 

aaB. p. 

Lalatpur ' «•. 

313.661 

40,007 

36,671 

41.211 

63,804 

58,030 

83,567 

35,234 

13 1 

Talbahat 

ifO,419 

21,514 

20,097 

25,346 

43,623 

37,921 

2 1, 0*^8 
10,586 

23,183 

12 0 

liaimi 

13, 63 

1.5,429 

13,021 

12,725 

22,848 

' 17,414 

11,652 

11 11 

Ldlahaliat ••• 

5,325 

5,226 

5,^76 

6,448 

I2,7f^9 

11,094 

6,196 

6,713 

8 2 

IMulirauni ... 

22.100 

24,892 

21,285 

14,494 

36,306 

27,095 

13,171 

14,487 

8 7 

li&npur ••• 

••• 

••• 


34,484 

66,035 

64,711 

30,132 

33,141 

11 6 

M a r d u r a 
Ndriiat. 


••• 

••• 

19,057 

44,328 

36,134 

18,092 

19,899 

9 8 

Ubaii atid re- 
sumed reve- 
nue-free. 


tee 

••• 

tee 

tee 


1,31,811 

15,991 

. 

1,43,309 

18,097 

10 n 

••• 

Total... 

97,760 

1,07,063 

96,949 

1,62,765 

2,89,733 

1 2, >2,429 

I,h7,892 

1,61 406 ; 

"... 


Under vhaii and rcsuinod revenue-free are included Rs. 2,184, representing the 
foil revenue assessed on the resumed villages. The nominal full revenue on the 
uhari villages would amount to Rs. 22,950, while only lls. 13,807 is at present 
taken, and the nominal revenue on the 115 villages actually held free of revenue 
would amount to Rs 27,538, giving a total land-revenue of Rs. 1,98,290, fall- 
ing at the rate of ten annas threw pie on the cultivated acre, and three annas 
three pie on the culturable acre. This agrees most closely wilh Sagar, where 
the rate is ten annas two pie on the cultivated acre. The incidence in Jhansi 
is Re. 1-14-11, but the conditions of living and agriculture there are much 
6U| erior to Lalatpur. The now assessment has been confirmed until the 30th 
June, 1888. 

The total land-revenue demand for 1870-71 was Rs. 1,47,324, of which 
Rs. l,43,635werecollected,leavingabalanceofRs. 3,689; 

Effect of the famine. balance Rs, 2,515 were in train of liquidation, and 

Bs. 1,069 doubtful, leaving a nomimd balance of Rs. 105. There were also 
Rs. 74,42 1 outstanding at the beginning of the year ; of this Bs. 4,946 were 
collected, and Rs. 79 remitted and removed from the accounts, leaving a balance 
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of Rs. 69,398 on aeeotint of these old ontstandings. In the early part of 1872 
.the Lieutenant-Governor (Sir W, Muir) visited Lalatpur, and found the effects 
of the famine of 1868-69 were still pressing so heavily on the people that it 
became necessary not only to remit large balances of land-revenue but to adopt 
some measures for immediate relief from the existing demand. Oi’ders were 
then issued for the remission of Rs. 55,557 of the old balance above mentioned, 
which had' accrued during the famine year, and for the suspension of the 
remainder for a time. The Deputy Commissioner was also directed to grant 
temporary reductions, based on the general principle that the demand should not 
exceed eighty per cent, of the fairly calculated existing assets. These were to 
continue for three years, or until the villages in which they were granted had 
recovered somewhat from their former depressed state. The largo balances of 
advances (takkdvi), amounting to Rs. 84,000, were also loft for remission at the 
discretion of the local officer, so that everything tl'.at could bo thought of has 
been done towards restoring the prosperity of the district. In 1872 , the land- 
revenue, according to the census returns, stood at Its. 1 ,- 1 9 , 1 ) 35 , or with cesses 
Rs. 1,68,809, and fell at a rate of one anna eleven ])ie on the total area, two annas 
three pie on the area assessed to land-revenue, and ten annas three pie on tho 
cultivated area. Tho statistics collected under the head of “ ])opnlat:oa ” give 
sufficient materials for comparing the state of tho district before tlio famine 
with its present state. 

In the parganahs formerly belonging to Sindhia the revenue-])aying estates 
were all hold by farmers or lessees, Avhosc tenure 
depended solely on the fact of their ability to meet the 
Government demand. They were never at any time recognized as proprietors, 
nor did they act as if they considered themselves as such by mortgaging or 
otherwise disposing of their holdings. In Lalatpur the State was tho sole 
ackndwledged owner' of the soil, and all inquiries regarding tho j>roprietary 
title were reserved until the time of regular settlement.^ 

In tho confiscated Parganahs Banpur and Maraura tho proprietorship of 
the State was even still more clear, tho farming system having only very par- 
tially been carriM out. In the Kdrhat villages the proprietorship of the Th&- 
kurs in possession was practically undoubted, and it had been more or leim 
recognized at different times, so that in these cases notliing was required at 
the recent settlement beyond the formal recognition and conferment of the 
proprietary title. Tho headmen of tho village communities are in most in- 
stances descendants of the original founders (called in Lalatpur Jhariya-kathf 
** cutters of the bush”), and under the Native Governments the management of 
the village and collection of the revenue was usually entrusted to them in 
■ return for'n certain payment in l and or cash. Where such persons 

1 Colonel Davidioa’s report. 


Proprietary rights. 
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claimed, the proprietary right was as » general rule conferred nj^on thdm with 
their co-sharers, leaving the number of the latter and the extent of each riiafe 
to be specified at the record of rights. The possession of mere farmers was 
generally upheld only where no stronger claims were brought forward. But 
in all cases, with few exceptions, the settlement was made with them after con- 
ferring the proprietary title, and not as farmers. 

Wherever old cultivators were amongst the claimants, and did not succeed 
in establishing their rights to engage for the village, they were recorded at the 
recent settlement proprietors of their own holdings if of about twelve years’ 
standing, with a proportional share of the waste, their share of the Government 
revenue being fixed at the time. The total number of old cultivators' thus 
recorded was 161, holding 2,850 acres : a number which may appear small ; 
but it must not be forgotten that in numerous cases the proprietors of jthe whole 
estates were taken from the cultivating community, and all the relations who 
could prove any pai’ticipation in the old hak, or whose ancestral rights were not 
disputed, wore also admitted to registry at the preparation of the reeprd of 
rights. In this district Mr. Colvin’s S6gar rules were fairly observed, and 
have resulted in a fair distribution of the property in the soil created by the 
British rule. In 1872 the landowners numbered 2,795 souls in this district. 

There are no talukahddH. tenures, properly speaking, in the Lalatpur 

District. Those so-called are virtually pattiddri, with 
Tenures* * %/ j. ? 

vbari (or quit-rent) rights. The settlement of the reve- 
nue has been made for twenty years, and not for the lifetime of the head ubari- 
ddr; while the estate has been divided among the subordinate uhariddra^ who 
each pay in their quota of the Government demand direct, and quite indepen- 
dent of the recognized head of the family. Villages where subordinate proprie- 
tary rights exist have been sub-settled with the persons in the enjoyment of 
such rights. 

The prevailing tenure is that known as zaminddri, under which all the c(^ 

Zsmindari tenure P*'*'t*ier9' enjoy a share in the general profits of the 
estate, according to the measure of their ancestral 
right, which is usually expressed in fractions of a rupee. This system is 
^thoroughly understood by the people, and leads to no practical inconvenience. 
In mixed or imperfect pattiddri tenures, the amount of each sharer’s responsi-' 
bility as recorded in fractions of a rupee is in accordance with his patti or 
actual share of the estate. When this agreement was not found to exisi^ and 
complaints were preferred, the case was usually settled by an adjustment of 
the share of revenue or of land held in common, or (in revenue-iree estates) 
of the general village expenses. The pure hhdycxhdra tenure is very rarely 

1 There were 43 admitted in the Lalatpur Fargasah; B4 in B&npnrj a in Mahrauni^ wad ** 
inMar&oia. 
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Bevenue-free estates. 


Chir lands. 


met with, the numbers of the different tenures being 653; paUiddrlf 3; 

inll^rfect pattiddrif 87 ; and hhdydehd^ 6 for a total of 749. 

There'fs a considerable area held revenue-free in this district, the total nrea 
being no less than 196,856 acres in 1869 divided 
among 115 villages, and 12,482 acres held in patches, 
and representing a land-revenue fixed at the time of settlement for the purpose 
of determining cesses of Us. 34,954. Tfieso include the Mr lands, due to the 
recognition of the claims of the Thdkurs by the dwaliar Darbar in the partition 
(batata) treaties between them and the B&npur l^ja in 1830 and 1838. They 
have all been separately disposed of at the recent settlement, and^re recorded 
in full in the report. ^ 

The revenue-free patches locally known as c/dr comprise some 5,118 acres, 
the rental value of which is Rs. 11,743. ThcTh&kurs 
were found at the recent settlement to bo in possession 
of lands worth Rs. 15,998, and they were only entitled to Rs. 12,180. Owing 
to lapses and other causes the rental of tlic resumed lands amounted to 
Rs. 4,254, but possession was not' disturbed where the value did not exceed 
one-tenth of the batata money assignment. From fho similarity of name it 
was at one time supposed that the terms “c/dr ” und “ sir ” were synonymous, 
but ehir is here only applied to hatota grants situated in villages other than 
those belonging to the batotadmskhak Thdkuran is the term applied to these 
grants in their own villages, an I sir to any lands habitually cultivated by any 
proprietor. On the death of a cMrddr without lioirs his lands lapse to Govern- 
ment. 

Prior to the present settlement the hereditary rights of cultivators had 
not been formerly recognized, but now, as a general 
rule, an occupancy title has been granted to all wha 
have held continuous possession of their holdings for a |)oriod of twelve years, 
the perisfd fixed for the Regulation Districts by Act X. of 1859. The excep- 
tion has been in those cases where the cultivators themselves have declined 
to be so recorded, either to please the landlords or under the impressioa 
that they could make better terms for themselves as tenants-at-wilL But 
no 'such resignation of their rights has been accepted witl^ut due inquiry 
from the parties themsefves. Throughout the greater part of the district an 
hereditary occupancy right has been acknowledged by the people thefnselyes. 
For many years prior to British rule the same lands have descended from 
father to son uninterra|»tedly, and rents have bew periodically fixed (usually 
after every second or third year) after a valuation or appraisement of the crop, 
known by the local term of deldM bhali. This custom, wherever found to pre- 
vail, has been recorded in the engagement paper, and it seems to answ:er every 
required purpose, as the occupancy rights of the toaahti are secured, and,' on 
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the other hand, rents can be easily adjns^d by mutual agreement without 
having recourse to the Bevenue Courts. Act X. of 1859 is not in foroe%i 
this district, but rules regarding the-rights of non-proprietary cultivators and- 
claims to enhancement and abatement of rent were promulgated and sanctioned 
by the Board of Revenue in 1863. , 

The chief castes amongst the agricultural population are Lodhas, Brahmans, 
K&chhis, Ahirs, Eurmis, Jajhariyas, and Bnndelas. A holding cultivated by 
one plough consists of four dr five bighas of irrigated and eight to ten bfghas 

. of unirrigated land, and usually has a well. The 

Cultivating classes. ^ ° ^ 

^ average holding is double this, with two pairs of ploughs. 

A fite-acre holding would be equal to about Rs. 2 cash wages a month. 
Colonel Davidson (writing of the neighbouring District of Jhansi) considers 
the size of a holding required for the support of au ordinary family of 
agriculturists to be nine acres. He estimates the average value of the gross 
produce of moti land at Rs. 12, from which Rs. 6-8-0 should be deducted for 
seed (Rs. 2-8-0) and rent (Rs. 4), leaving Rs. 5 J x 9 =» Rs. 49-8-0 as the cultiva- 
tor’s profit in a year. Much must depedd on the nature of the soil, for if 
all is poor, then half the size again, or (say) 14 acres, would bo necessary. , 
Again, if the land be irrigated, the size of the required holding may be less — • 
say six acres. The average of cultivators’ holdings in Mau is ten acres for 
hereditary c\ 3 |ltivators and seven acres for .‘tenants.at will ; but these are not 
safe guides, as the one may till land as a tonant-at-will in addition to his own 
holding, and tho other may be a pahi/cdsht hereditary cultivator elsowhoro. 
Where there are less than nine acres, tlie profits from tho .sale of grass, firewood, 
&o., and occasionally labour elsewhere, serve to eke out the profits from cultiva- 
tion. 

The cultivators arc for tte most part tenants-ab-will, deeply involved in 
debt to the village bankers. Rent is usually fixed by the crops, and in some 
villages by the character of the soil ; hence the rates called village dc^andi or 
naruadar, which when according to soil is usually commuted to a lump sum 
known as thdnha. The average rates in tho entire district are — ^for irrigated 
ddmat in two-crop land Rs. 4, and in one-crop land Rs. 3 \pcdluiro, in two-crop 
land Rs. 3, and ono-crop land Rs. 2-8-0. The rates for unirrigated land 
-are — moti Re. 1-12-0, ddmat Re. 1-4-0, and patharo 10 annas. 

In 1872 the rents and cesses paid by cultivators (106,447) were estimated at 
Rs. 2,99,870, giving the average holding of eaoh male adult agriculturist at six 
and a half acres. * Rents are invariably paid in cash tHroughout the district. 

, A system of pahikdsM (or cultivation by non-resident cultivators) prevails to 
Fahikfaht ^ large extent throughout the district, and is fell to 

it; be injivrious in no small degree, but it is now too firmly 

estabUshed to be intbrfered with. The reason usually given for^poAt ,chli^ 
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vation is vAihat a pahikdaht pays one-foorth less than resident c^tivators, and 
thef' land which he holds is not known to the landlord ef his" own village^ 
so that he escapes the exactions so common in every Bnndela village at mar- 
riages and other festivals of any of the proprietors. Most of these pahia were 
ruined by the famine of 1808, arid in^ed the Bundela proprietary body fared 
little better, as, owing to the minute subdivision of their holdings under the 
operation of’ the Hindd law of inheritance, almost eveiy jdgirddr and ubaHtldr 
is such onlydn name, Marvvari Brahmans or Parvvar Baniyas (Jains) holding 
their estates de facto as creditors. 

These evils are in a great measure duo to the paucity of cultivators, there 
being more land fit for cultivation than cultivators ready to till it. This scanti- 
ness of population is also one reason why the assumed rental assets have been 
found to be so much in excess of the actual village rent-rolls on which the late 
assessments were based. According to the settlement record, 17,101 acres are 
entered as the of zami'nddrs ; 1 8^903 as cultivated by proprietors; 68,305 
by resident hereditary cultivators ; 3,832 by noiwcsidcnt cultivators with 
rights of qccupancy ; 99,993 by resident tenants-at-will ; and 4G,833 by non- 
resident tcuants-at-will or by pahikdaht aadmia. 

By the recent census the agricultural population is set down at 100,242 
souls, and besides these, 78,479 are entered in Uic occu- 
pation statement as labourers, forming abput one-third 
of the entire population. They are of all castes, and arc generally paid in grain, 
and when paid in cash, men get two pice, women one and a half, and children 
one pice a day. In harv(5st-timo the rates are high, and labourers are paid in 
grain according to the work done. 

The following stahiments were prepared l)y the Settlement Officer (Colonel 
Vfllne and distribution J- Davidson) for IBOo-Gfi (1273 faali), who writes T— 
of agricaltiiral (woduve. <c ffjjg details regard! ng actual produce must undoubtttdly 

be looked upon as only a rough approximation to the truth. The amount shown 
as gross rental may be accepted with greater confidence. With regard to tlie dis- 
tribution of the value, the follotving method has been adopted ; — From tlio total 
value of the produce, calculated at the actually prevailing market rates, I deducted 
the amount shown in the pativdria* accounts as rent. Tlie balance is entered 
as share of cultivators, the share of the proprietors being represented by the 
difference between the gross rental and the Government demand. And only to 
this extent have 1 attempt^ to show the share of the landlord as distinguished 
irom that of the cultivator, for I need hardly observe that^large numbers of 
the proprietary body are themselves cultivators. In their latter capacity they 
are necessarily recipients of a large share of the gross produce, whereas as 
* landlords’ the return merely shows their portion of the rental after payment 
of the Government demand.” 


Labourers. 
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Firganah. 

"1 

la 

Produce In muna. 

; 

Value of prodace. 

Bebtal acoordinf 
lage rent-rc 

r to Til- 
ill. 

#. 

CtoTernment de- 
mand or diarei 

Eliarlf. 

1 

Total. 


Babi. 

Total. 

i 

& 

1 

1 

lialatpnr 

45,137 

47,139 

21,668 

68,807 

73,031 

67,511 

1,40,636 

30^760 

26,749 

66,609 

86,837 

Talbahat 

29,629 

86,470 

33,691 


80,972 

92;165 

1,73,128 

16,915 

24,021 

^ 40,93^ 

21.065 

fiansi 

12,633 

18,683 

8,760 

27,449 

27,928 

24,340 

62,267 


8,862 

18,660 

11,861 

Balabahat 

5,487 

7,107 

7.014 

^14,121 

10,806 

22,940 

33,746 

8,946 

5,243 

9,180 

5,423 

Jlahrautii 

14,816 

24,706 

6,713 

3%419 

38,918 

17,942 

66,860 


10,067 

24,069 

13,888 

Banpur 

28,768 

67,396 

18,786' 

76,181 

93,230 

49,851 

1,43,088 


26,621 

68,548 

88,672 

Maraara 

17,843 

31,489 

6,178| 

87,667 

60,910 


70,312 

16,616 

12,216 

27.832 

17,825 

Total ... 

154,269 

242,990 

1 

102,016 

1 

346,005 

378,798 

2,94,444 

6,70,240 

1,23,966 

1,12,671 

2.35,637 

1,38,561 


B. 


incidence of ralne 
ot produce on 
total cultivation 
per acre. i 

Incidence of ren- 
tal according to 
village rent-roll 
on total cultiva- 
tion per acre. 

Incidence of Gov- 
ernment demand 
on total cultiva- 
tion per acre. 

Amount of thepre- 
prietors* share. 

Amount of the 
other cultivators^ 
share. 

Percentage of Gov- 
ernment share 
on value of pro- 
duce. 

Percentage of the 
proprie t o r s* 
share on value 
of produce. 

Percentage of the 
other cultiva- 
tors’ share on 
value of pro- 
duce. 

Ka a. p. 

Bs. a, p. 

Bb. a. 

P- 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Rs. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

S 1 10 

1 4 0 

0 12 

8J 

20,673 

84,026 

25 8 0 

11 4 

59 12 8 

6 IS 6 

1 6 1 

0 11 

4 

19,882 

1,32,191 

12 2 7 

7 9 

V76 5 8 

4 2 

1 7 6 

0 14 

5 

7,190 

33,716 

21 11 9 

i 12 1 

64 8 1 

6 2 11 

1 10- 11 

0 15 

11 

3,766 

2,467 

16 1 1 

11 2 7 

72 12 4 

3 13 5 

1 10 0 

0 15 

0 

10,182 

.32,791 

24 6 9 

17 14 6 

57 10 8 

4"16 7 

2 0 7 

1 2 

i) 

24,876 

84,540 

23 8 6 

17 6 3 

59 1 3 

8 16 4 

1 8 11 

u 15 

7 

10,607 

42,780 

24 8 7 

14 13 11 

60 9 S 

eee 

1 *** 

• •• 

?7,076 

4,34,603 

... j 

' 

• a. 

• •• 


Another mode of ascertaining the distribution of the value of produce would 
be as follows : — Moti soil produces seven muns of wheat per acre, worth Rs. 1 
from which deduct seed, interest, village servants, &c. (Rs. 5) ; the balance, 
Rs. 6, divide4 by two gives the zamindur’s share. If half the land be sown with, 
wheat and the rest with gram and jodr, the produce will be five mum jodr per 
acre, worth Rs. 6 ; deduct Re. l-3>2 for seed, &c., aind half the balance, Rs. 2-6-5^ 
will be thflandlord’f share : gram, from one acre six muna, worth Rs. 6,fromwhichi 
dedtEot Rs. 2-8 for seed, &o., and the zaminddr’s share will be Re. 1-12-0. There- 

forej in one acre with one-half wheat (Re. 1-8-0), one-third jodr (Re. 0-13-0), and 

- * ■ ■■* .. 

1 The figures in B. refer in the esme order as the figures in A. to the p^anshs there 
naiqed. 
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Leading families. 


one-sixtib gram (EHe. 0-4*8 \ the landlord's share should be Rs. 2-9-8; but the 
actual rent is Bs. 2, giving^he cultivator Bs. 3-2-0 as his share acre in ntoft 
land af^n deducting the cost of seed, &c. Tlie census rettims of 1872 already 
noticed give the incidence of rents |iaid by cultivators per cultivated acre at 
Re.' 1-4-7, and the Government demand with cesses at Re. 0-13-5, leaving the 
proprietor seven annas two pie per acre cultivated 

An account of the hatota treaties is given in the historical sketch at the close 
of the present notice. The principal families amongst 
the guaranteed landholders w’ho were parties to those 
treaties, and who represent the feudal chieftainry of the dfetrict, number amongst 
them the Th&kurs of Jdkhlaun in Parganah Bdldbahat. These now form a 
large clan, and most of the villages in their possession were held by them long 
before the batota in 1830. They hold 32^ villages, representing a money “haU' 
of Bs. 18,500 Ndndsahi. Colonel Sleeman, writing in 1835, makes mention of 
Amrao Singh of Jdkhlaun as having been out on bMmiavrat for fifteen out of 
the preceding twenty years, and not to have thus lost anything in the estima- 
tion of his friends. His grandson is now one of the principal shareholders in 
the estate.^ 

The Thdkurs of Dongra K^ldn hold a hak of Bs. 800 Ndndsahi, A sbaro of 
this estate, amounting to R.s. 1 54, held by one Debi 
Singh, was confiscated in 1858 and settled with another 
' member of the family. Debi Singh was killed in 1862 by Captain Thain’s police 
party. His son, Bhiijpal Singh, is still at large, and perpetrates outrages in this 
and the neighbouring districts. In the Police Report for 1871-72 ho is men- 
tioned as still wandering through the neighbouring Native States, but not to have 
troubled the district during 1871. A cordon of police posts has been formed 
along his usual haunts, and to this is attributed the immunity from his incur- 
sions which the district has enjoyed. The estate comprises five villages in Parga- 
nah Bdldbahat, Saleya, and Kalrao in Parganah Lalatpur ; Siiri Kaliln in 
B&npur, and Ehataura in Mahrauni, are held Ijy members of the same family. 
Kunwar Rajdju, a son-in-law of the ex-Raja of Shahgarh, holds &n estate con- 
sisting of three revenue-free and one ubaH village. Hhe ad-disant Diwdn, 
Amrao Singh, a Lodha by caste, obtained through the influence of Mr. Thorn- 
ton the grant in perpetuity of the villages of Sayyidpur and Jdandhar, for-, 
merly belonging to Rdjdju, for certain services said to have been rendered in 
1857-58. He still holds these villages, and Rdjdju has been compensatedihy 
the grant of the village of Bahddurpur. * 

One of Rie most influ en tial families in the district is that of Hamir Singh, 
Bundela of Pdli, who, with his brother Madan, held tijdg^ worth Bs. 7,200 Ndnd-. 
sdhi. Hamir Singh refused to come in under the amnesty, and in consequence 
~ 1 Colonel Davidson’s report. , * 


Dongra. 
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his property was confiscated and settled with his brother, Madan Sfngh. 
Hamir Singh^ appearing in 1861, was deported to liuradabad, and given a 
pension of one rupee a day, while his son, Nirbhii Singh, was given a <||e-third 
share in the Biinpur village, worth about 500 a year. 

Besides the Bundela Tbdknrs, whose estates were confirmed to them in 
Ubar'd'rs by the 6a<o<a, there were others holding on an 

uharf (or quit-rent) tenure. The chief amongst these 
is Rao Arjun Singh, son of Rao Udit ^ingh^ a direct descendant of the 
ancient Rajas of Chanderi. In the reign of Bharat S6h, some 400 years 
ago, this family held^a jdgir of Rs. 25,000, which by the operation of the 
rules of inheritance and the vicissitudes of war dwindled down to ten vil- 


lages at the con(juost by Gwaliar. They now' hold only six villages. The 
Thdkurs of Dongra hold five villages. Tliose found in their • possession 
at the batata in 1830 were valued at Rs. , 1,421 in excess of their hak; in 1838 
the qnit-rent' w'as finally fixed at Rs. 1,271. The Dchalw'ara family, of 
whom the Dongras are a branch, is one of the oldest in the district. They 
hold four ubai'i villages and a portion of a fifth, besides their batata jdgir of 
Rs. 7,000. 

The Chaudhris and Kdnungoes, who under thei|tarhatta Government held the 
Chaudhris and K&nfin- hereditary office of collectors of the revenue, hold cer- 
8®®®- tain revenue-free estates. When the old District of 


Chanderi was ceded in 1844, they held nine and a half villages and certain 
patches of land in remuneration for their services, besides enjoying a darhi-{or fee) 
of ton per cent, on the actual collections. They did no work themselves, but 
piid four “ corrupt irresjumsible gomashtas” or agents. In 1847 th^ir dami 
was taken from them, but their lands w'cre valued at not less than Rs. 19,520 
per annum. In 1854 the Commissioner proposed the resumption of the 
lands and the bestowal of an annual payment of Us. 5,000 instead, but this 
proposal was objected to hy the Gw'aliar Darbar, and the matter remained 
in abeyance until 1864, when the Government ordered the continuance of a 
revenue-free tenure for life, worth Us. 3,703, subject to a payment of about 
Rs. 960 per annum towards tho new Ktinungo establishment. This estate 
now consists of Arauni, Ghxitnri, Kitwas, Nunauli, Pathari, Jhirkun, Tag4ri, 
and half Nib^ii.in Pargauah Lalatpur, and the village of Bairwaro in Parganah 
B4npnr. . 

The Ndrhat Talukah, comprising fifteen villages, was transferred from 


Talukah N6rhat. 


S&glr to Lalatpur in 1861. The most prominent mem- 
ber of the family, holding this estf||e in 1869 was Rao 


Bakht Bali, who is the representative of a numerous body of ThAkurs, amongst 


whom the property is divided. Tliey used to give much trouble in former days, 
and were amongst the foremost of the turbulent landholders of this pAi^ of 
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the ooiintiy. They took a prominent part in the rebellion of 1.842,' and did as 
mnoh mischief as their means allowed. in tliat of 1857 ; but since then they 
have settled, down to peaceabre pursuits. . In this talukab several villages were 
held under direct management for many years owing to default ; these have 
since 1866 been restored to the proprietors, in some cases at a reduced revenue, 
as it was shown that the previous assessment had been too high. 

The Thdkurs of Sindwaba are near neighbours to tliose of Niirbat, and like 
them were under the Sagar District till 1861. The Sagar authorities had fre- 
quently to report them for misconduct, and owing to the part taken by tliem in 
the rebellioji of 1857, the iibari privileges of all except Zdlim Singh were con- 
fiscated for wilful and persistent default. 

After the confiscation of the estate of the Ila,}a of Shahgarh for rebellion in 
1857, several of his villages were granted in reward to 

Mutinv rewards. , , , . i . . . - , 

persons who had rendered good services. Amongst 

these were Ram Chand, Hdji Rao, Sir Subah of i^agarh, on whom were con- 
ferred the villages of Bhartiya, Manikpur, and Piylisa revenue-free in perjie- 
tuity, valued at Rs. 2,000 a year. The grant provides for a fixed annual cash 
payment of Rs. 30 to the zamind4rs of Bhartiya, and Rs. 20 each to the zamfn- 
dtirs of the other two villages* A similar jugir was conferred by the same order 
on Balwant Rao, another of Sindhia’s adherents ; and the villages selected to 
bo held revenue-free were Bamauri and Rakwaha, witli a similar reservation of 
the zamindar’s rights. 

* On Bdb& Maharkar, the Commander-in-Chiof of Sindhia’s army, a grant 
of Rs. 2,000 a year from villages Nainpur, Ramesra, and Satwansa in Par- 
ganah Maraura, and Mahur in the Bombay Presidency, was conferred ; the 
three former at a quit-rent of Rs. 854 a year. Provision was also made for 
tlie rights of the zamindars. Ginir and Garhauli wens assigned to Ajit Singh, 
and Biirwar to Diwan Parichhat, for good services ; the latter at a quit-rent of 
Rs. 14, which was subsequently revised in 1861. Of the 630 villages pay- 
ing revenue to Government in the district, 24o are held by Biindisla Thakurs ; 
101 by Brahmans ; 56 by Ahirs ; 41 by Panwur Rajpiits ; 46 by other Rajputs ; 
71 by Lodhas ; 17 by Kayaths; 15 by Dandelas; 45 by other llindds ; and 
only two by Muh^mmadaiu. 

There are no large towns in the district, and eonsq|qnently;no centres of 
trade. The only exports consist of a little grain to 
Tchri, betel-leaves from Pali, clarified butter fyhi) from 
the jangle tracts, and small quantities of lac, honey, wax, and other forest pro- 
duce. The iinporta. are salt, grain, .sugar, cotton, cloth, spices, and tobacco, 
brought by Banj&ras from the Central Provinces. The only two fairs of any 
commercial idl'portance in the district are Nanaura, which lasts for eight days, 
and is attended by about 5,000 people; and Gursara, which lasts for a similar 
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period, and is attended by abotft 50,000. Neither of these fairs are mnoh used 
as places for the interchange of commodiSes, the articles sold being mainly for 
local wants and uses. The ordinaiy markets held twice or thrice a week in every 
large town or village are the sources from which the people supply their sim- 
ple wants. There are no statistics of trade of any value external or internal. 
The manufactures are insignificant. Domestic utensils of metal are made in the 
towns, and lac ornaments by wandering tribes, such as Nats and Kanjars. In 
T&lbahat, the shepherds (or Garariyas) make good coarse blankets of wool; Sani- 
yas make hemp-rope and gunny ; and Koris mannfaotnro the coarse cotton eloth 
which forms the principal clothing of the people. The old town of Chanderi 
used to be famous for its fine muslins, and they are still procurable there, but 
the trade has greatly fallen off of late years. The late Captain Tyler tried 
to introduce the muslin manufacture into the town of Lalatpur, but on the 
outbreak of cholera in 1865 the weavers died or ran away and the plan 
failed. 

K 

The ordinary weights and measures of time and capacity are in use. The 

local measure for gi’ain is the paili of ten sers ; harya^ 
Weights and measures. ^ ^ Maraura Farganah 

the local Ugha is equal to the British acre ; elsewhere 1| bighas are equivalent 
to an acre. The Government Ugha or Ugha of settlement in use in this dis- 
trict varies in each pargauah. The following table gives the measure- 
tnents : — 


Name of Farganah.' 


Lalatpur 

B&nsi 

Talbahat 

B&l&bahat 




11-0730 
31’2S004- 
17*0638 + 
26 9647 + 


Name of Par- 
ganah. 


Banpnr 

Mahroni 

Maraura 



329*11 

163’59 

436*11 


14*7063 + 

31*5124 

ll*9lb0 


l-a 

. 

ifi 

15 3 

Q 


‘0680 
•0317 + 
•0840 


The wages of coolies from 1858 to 1867 have- not changed j they ranged 
from one to two annas from boys to grown men ; ka- 
Wages. * \nna8 j smiths, carpenters, masons, tailors, 

and mocMs (or leather-workers), — first class, 4 annas a day; second class, S 
ftHTina ; ghardmis (or thatchers), potters, and barbers, two annas ; road-makeri> 
(belddra) and silversmiths, — ^first class, three almas; second clasi^, two ann48. 

The following table gives the prices of the principal articles of consumptioil 
during the same period, from which it vriil be seen that 
prices have nearly doubled, while it would appear that 
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. wages have remained almost stationary. Prices are given in aera and chhaidka 
(16 cMoidAssaone a«r=s2 Ihs. 2 oz). 


Name of product 


Sr. 

C. 

Sr 

i 

c. Sr. c 

12 

0 

14 

G 16 

16 

13 

0 

14 

11 18 

0 

15 

0 

17 

8 15 

9 

21 

4 

21 

6 16 

14 

19 

8 

16 

9 16 

10 

19 

8 

17 

4 20 

0 

16 

0 

17 

0 21 

7 

30 

0 

20 

0 30 

0 

16 

12 

16 

0 12 

12 

9 

0 

9 

0 8 

12 

U 

0 

10 

4 16 

6 

21 

oi 

18 

12 26 

9| 

8 

0 

6 

14 8 

6 

23 

0 

23 

3 27 

7 

37 

0 

84 

12 38 

12 

30 

0 

29 

13 14 

8 

28 

0 

28 

4 33 

11 

28 

0 

60 

0 40 

0 



Heceipts. 


Land-revenue 

Excise 

Customs 

Stamps 

Post-office 

Income-tax 

Law and Justice 

Local Funds 

Remittances 

Bills, deposits, savings, 

Profit and loss 


1860-61. U87 0-7 1 


1.46.188 

6,766 

8,786 

2,878 

2,138 

76,394 

61,6f)6 

4,438 


3,10,81 ]| 3, 




Ks. 

Rs. 

Officers' salnries 

4,819 

27,008 

Kstablishnient and Civil ... 

23,625 

17,752 

Settlement De])artinent ... 

19,1-10 


Judicial ditto 

2C,22’ 

2,281 

police ditto ••• 

84,276 

6V*14 

Jail ditto 

• •• 

1,268 

Total ••• 

1,68,087 

1,08,213 
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■ The number of incomes over Rs. 500 a year assessed to the .income-tax at 

six pies in the rupee, under Act XVI. of 1870, w,a» 
Income tax. yielding a revenue of Rs. 11,117. There were 

138 incomes oetween lls. 500 and Us. 750 ; 66 between Rs. 750 and Rs. 1,000 ; 
56 between Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 1,500; 27 between Rs. 1,500 and Rs. 2,000; 
18 between Rs. 2,000 and Rs.- 10,300 ; and two above Rs. 10,000. 

At the close of the year 1871-72 there were 162 shops for the sale of 
^ . native liquor and one for the sale of English spirituous 

and fermented liquors in the district. In the Jhansi 
Division, what is known as the fanning system is in force ; under this 
the right of manufacture and vend of country spirit is farmed to an individual 
usually by a parganali ; consequently the number of stills at work and the 
quantity of liquor issued can with difficulty be ascertained. The receipts and 
charges on account of excise were : — 


Year. 

Receipts on 
account of 
liquor vend, 
&c. 

aS 

S’ 

c 

^3 

c5 

, s 

s’ 

a 

9 

‘P* 

o 

'd . 
o 

cS^ 

- nS • 

0^ 

bfi 

s 

•g 

I» 

tA 

O 

o 

Net receipts. 


lis. 

lU 

Its. 

1 lis. 

Ra. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1870-71 

a, 207 

460 

74 


1,760 


609 

4,613 

1871-72 

6,U1 

474 

220 

■i 

2,256 

30 

1,179 

7,911^ 


Stamp duties are levied under the General Stamp Act (XVIII. of 1869) 
and under the Court Fees’ Act, The following state- 
ment shows the revenue and charges under this head 

for this district : — 


Year, 

>0 ® 

S'* . 

•iH tfj 

^ to P* 
sS cj a 
•d -= 3 
p 'd " 

9 c9 00 

w 

Blue an d j 
black docu- j 
ment stamps. * 

'd *0 
a a 

*1 ftg 
p . 

s 

1 

•§ 

OB 

S 

o 

.S* 

’S 

«5 

“•3 

0, 00 

«H * 

M4 

** d 

p s 
6^ 

s 

r 

1 

tS 

Net receipts. 

Total net 
ceipts. 


Kb. 

Rs. 

Rs. 1 

Rs. 

Rs 

Rb. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


162 

1.457 

62 

246 

1,436 

4,753 

230 

4,5*23 

5,959 


191 

1,108 

1 

1 

297 

1,002 

4,897 

348 

4,549 

6,551 


Uegist ration. 


In 1871-72 there Avero 134 documents registered under the provisions of the 
Registration Act (VIII of 1871), on Avhich fees to the 
amount of Rs. 212 were collected. The expense of 
establishment, &o., during the same period amounted to Rs. 389. There were 
23 registrations affecting immoA'ablo property in which registration waa 
compulsory under Section 17 of Act VIII. of 1871, and 75 in which the re- 
gistration was optional, the aggregate value of the immovable property trans- 
ferred by these inslruiucnts lieing Rs. 11,899. The other registrations effected 
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History. 


Bundclaa. 


rdfer to movable property, wills, &o., and the total aggregate values of all the 
documents registered amounts to Rs. 18,890. 

Tradition ascribes the colonization of Lalatpur in the earliest days to the 
Gonds, traces of whoso rule still remain in the old tem- 
ples in the south of the district, close to the Vindhyan 
hills, where also a so ittered remnant of the tribe continues to reside. The em- 
bankments ' constructed to form reservoirs for irrigation, which have been 
allowed to fall into ruin by the Bundelas, are also attributed to the Gonds, who 
seem to have been an agricultural people, possessed of a very high grade of 
civilisation and professing a form of the Hindd religion. The Gonds were 
succeeded by the Chandela (see Mahoba), who were driven out by Prithiraj, 
and he in turn by the Musalmans. The Chandels seem to have had a very 
close connection with the Gonds, ousting them in all Western Bundelkhand, 
but occasionally making alliances with them, as in tlio case of Durgavati, tho 
Chandel queen of the Gond Raja of Garha Mandla. During tho Muhammadan 
sway the country bccatno subject to several semi-independent rulers, until tho 
advent of tho Bundelas about the fourteenth century. 

Sohanpal, the Bundela, drove, out tho Khangars or Khagars, a tribe who 
held a largo tract of country to tho west of tho Dha- 
san, and expelled them from Karar, now in Orchha, 
where ho settled himself. Succeeding leaders increased their territory until, in 
the eighth generation, Bharati Chand, a son of Rudr Partap, founded Orchha. 
He was succeeded by his nephew, Bir Singh Deo, the murderer of Akbar’s 
learned minister, Abul Pazl. Rajaram, or Ram Sah, a brother of Bir Singh, 
now quitted Orchha and founded tho Chanderi State, making Bar or Bdrh his 
head-quarters, about 1602 A.D. (see under Bundelkhand). From his family 
also sprang the Hajas of Banpur. Ram Sah Avas succeeded by Singh Ram in 

1612 A.D., and ho by Bharat Sub in 1620, who was 
followed by Debi Singh in 1646, and then came Durga 
Singh in 1663, Durjan Singh in 1687, Man Singh in 1733, Anrud Singh in 
1746, and Ram Chand in 1774 A.D. Tho last, turning his attention to religi- 
ous matters in tho year 1788, went on a pilgrimage to Ajudhiya in Oudh, 
where he remained until his death. During his absence the Peshwa took pos- 
session of Saurdi, Dakrani, and Bdlabahat, while certain turbulent Bundelas of his 
own class seized and appropriated a large portion of tho revenues, tho roinain- 
der being remitted to Ram Chand by his agents. With the consent of Ram 
Chand, his eldest son, Pirjipdl, was placed on tho ffadi in 1800, but had only 
ruled for two years when he was murdered at tho instigation of one of his 
chiefs. Piijipdl was succeeded by his brother, Mur Pahldd, a young man of 
debauched manners, and utterly unfitted to control or influence his turbulent 


Rajas of Chanderi. 
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In 1811, Sindhia, in revenge for constant attacks made by the Bondelas, 

„ .. . ^ , sent an expedition under Colonel Jean Baptiste to 

Owaliar interferes* ^ , 

capture Chanderi. Colonel Baptiste, after taking in 

succession the forts of Kotra, B4nsi, Rajwara, and Lalatpur, proceeded to Chan- 
deri, whence Miir Pabldd with his family fled to Jhansi, leaving his fort to be 
defended by Diw4n Takht Singh and Kunwstr Ainrao Singh, who appear to have 
made a determined resistance. The siege was carried on for several weeks, and 
eventually the fort was captured through th^treachory of one of the Chanderi Th4* 
kurs. After taking Chanderi, Colonel Baptiste went to attack Garhakota, and des- 
patched one of his ofiicers to besiege Tulbahat, where there was a fort of con- 
siderable strength, held on the part of the Raja by one Ballabli Tewari and a 
Kilahdar. The siege was carrietl on without success for tliree months, the fort 
being built on a coininanding position, and its guns sweeping all the approaches. 
Baptiste’s lieutenant was killed, and he himself came to assume tlio command, 
and made such good use of his guns that Ballabh Tewari lost courage and went 
over to the enemy. This act of treachery was rewarded with a grant of 50 
Mffhas of land, of which his family still retain possession. After the fall ofT41-* 
bahat all resistance was at an end, and the conquest of Chanderi as complete. 
Colonel Baptiste was appointed by Sindhia to the government of the district, 
and in 1813 A.D. ho restpred all the confiscated to their former owners, 
Mur Pahlad receiving for his own share 31 villages. After these events the 
Raja took up his abode at Keilgaon, and remained there about 15 years, living 
on the proceeds of his villages. But in 1821) A.D. new disturbances broke out, 
headed by Miir Pahlad and his Bundcla brothi’en, wlxo were all more or less 
discontented with Sindhia’s arrangements. Colonel Baptiste returned to Chan- 
deri from Gwaliar, and through the intervention of tluj Raja of Orchha suc- 
ceeded in inducing the Thakurs to come to a peaceable settlement of their 
grievances. 

The first batota agreement was made in 1887 Sanvat or 1830 A.D., and 
by it the Chanderi temtory, valued at Rs. 4,95,121 
Ndndsdhi rupees, exclusive of religious and charitable 
alienations, was divided, and two-thirds were granted to Gwaliar and one-third 
to the Raja. Mur Pahlad’s share, therefore, amounted to Rs. 1 ,65,441, includ- 
ing a sum of Rs. 95,000 on account of service lands due to the subordinate Bun- 
dela chiefs. After the lapse of a few years it was found that Mur Pahl&d had so 
contrived that most of Hiojaffir lands of his brother Thdkurs were inoluded in 
Sindhia’s two-third share, which was tantamount to their resumption; moreover, 
he did not adhere to the plan for distributing amongst them the Rs. 95,000 
worth of land. This naturally caused great discontent, and a number of fhe 

principal Th&kurs went in a body to Gwaliar, to re- 
present their grievances to Sindhia. This led to an 


The first batota. 


The eecond batota. 
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Hak batota. 


The British. 


enquiry as to the amount of Imk (or right) to which each chief was entitled; an 
award was made accordingly, and was embodied in a second or supplementary 
treaty, commonly known as the batota of 1895 Sanvat or 1838 A.D. 

Under these treaties the lands in possession of each chief were confirmed 
according to the amount of his hak, and this was en- 
tered in every instance in cash, without any specifica- 
tion of the area of the lands assigned, but a detail of tlie villages was entered 
in which the hak lands were comprised. When the value of lands in possession 
did not exceed the amount of the hak, the tenure became revenue-free, or jdg{r; 
when the value was in excess of the hak, the difference was payable as quit-rent, 
or ubdri. Where the amount was less than the hak, or when persons entitled 
to share were found wholly out of possession, the difference was made good by 
awarding an equivalent in other villages. These lands were called chir batota or 
hak Thdkuran; they were taken from the one-third share allotted to the Baja, 
and are scattered throughout the district.^ 

After the conclusion of the treaty of 183S A.D. Mur Pahldd took up his 
abode at Banpur, whence he also took his title as Baja. 
He died in 1842, and was succeeded by his son, Mardan 
Singh. By the treaty of 1844, concluded between the British Government 
and Sindhia after the battle of Maharajpur, Sindhia’s share of the Chanderi 
territory came under British rule as a guarantee for the payment of the 
Gwaliar Contingent, and was administered by a Deputy Superintendent, 
who also had criminal jurisdiction in Banpur. The Parganah of Bdnpur 
and the various scattered villages comprised in the remaining one-third 
share continued under the rule of Mardan Singh. As regards the rest of 
the district it was stipulated that the assumption of the management by the 
British Government should not involve the abolition of the sovereignty of 
the Maharaja or of the proprietary rights of the inhalntauts. Next came the 
mutiny. 

In April, 1857, Thdkur Jajhar Singh of Kanakpur died, and, agreeably to 
the orders of Government, his tenure was resumed and 
settled with his heirs, instead of the third part being 
given to the Baja of Bdnpur in the terms of the batota. Upon this Mardan 
Singh of Bdnpur sent for the heir, Jawdhir Singh, invested him with a pagari (or 
head-dress), and advised him to collect his relations and retainers and go into 
“idumidwat” (or rebellion) as the surest way of inducing the Government to 
alter their resolution. It also appears that the Baja was irritated at being 
refused by Government certain honours to which he considered himself entitled. 
At the outbreak of the mutiny the district was in temporary charge of Zain-nl- 
^bdin Khan, a man of lazy and feeble character and unfit for any post of 

> Colonel DsTldion’B report. — —— 
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responsibility. Early in May, Guneshju, son of Jaw&hir Singh, informed the 
Deputy that his father was about to go into rebellion, and asked for the inter- 
ference of the Court, but in vain.^ 

The district was handed over to Captain A. C. Gordon early in June, 1857, 
, . who found it in groat disorder, which was increased by 

the news of the mutiny at Jhansi.^ The Bundelas rose 
in all directions and commenced plundering and collecting in large bodies at 
Chanderi, Tdlbahat, and Lalatpur. The Bdnpur" llaja from the beginning en- 
couraged these bodies of rebels, and by the 11th or 12th June occupied the 
passes above Malthaun with his matchlockmen. Ho endeavoured also to win 
over the 6th Gwaliar Regiment, and with the aid of the native civil subordinates 
opened up communications with the rebels at Jhansi and closed on the station 
v^ith a large force, from whence ho was ordered to depart by the Deputy Com- 
missioner. He then took up his quarters at Mardura. On the 11th June Cap- 
tain Gordon had the treasure removed to the sepoy lines, and proposed that the 
detachment should fall back on Gwaliar. In consultation with the native officers 


this was agreed upon, but when on the 12th it was attempted to put the design 
into execution the men mutinied and warned their officers to fly. The same 
day this' party was taken to Mardura and thence to Banpur by the Raja’s 
order, aud sent on the 17th to Tehri under some Baupur men, who left it 
at the Jamni. The fugitives then proceeded with one faithful guide towards 
Tehri, but were stopped by the troops of that State, who had been sent to pre- 
vent the entrance of Europeans, .\ftcr some suspicious movements they were 
at length admitted to Orchha through the influence of one Prem Nardyan, and 
remained at his house until the 2nd of J uly. 

On that date they set out f(»r Sagar via Shahgarh, and were protected by the 
European refugees made rebel Raja of that place from the Sagar mutineers, 
priaonera. Up OqIjI} treated them with 

kindness, but from that time they experienced nothing but ill-treatment. They 
were hurried off without seeing the Raja, and made over as prisoners to a guard 
under his brother, Diwdn Lachhman Singh, and were occasionally exposed to 
very insulting treatment, being threatened with hanging and flogging. Thd- 
kur Lachhman Singh of Ndrhat, however, who pretended to have joined the 
rebels, but who had come into their camp to communicate with Captain Gor- 
don on the part of Major Western, Deputy Commissioner of Sdgar, prevailed 
on Diwdn Lachhman Singh to apologise and treat them better. Shortly 
after Diwdn Lachhman Singh left to attack tho British troops at Benaika, by 
whom he was defeated, with the loss of a cannon, he himself being severely 
wounded. Upon this the Europeans were sent to a place called Papiti, confined 
in a cowshed and insulted in every way. On the 25th July Captain A. 0. 

] Sec farther Major l^inkacy’s aad Mr. rossanah’s official narrativea. 
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Gordon was sent for by the Shaligarh Haja, who stated that his troops had 
attacked our forces contrary to his orders, and that he was still anxious to bo 
our ally, but on the old condition — the gift of the Garhaknta Farganah and 
that his gun should be restored to him. Ho added that ho gave our Govern- 
ment eight days to consider his terms, and if he received an unfavourable 
reply ho should join the rebels. On the morning of the 27th July the party 
started with a guard for Benaika, a town in the Sdgar District. Their arms, 
of which they had been deprived, had been restored to them. 

After they had proceeded some distanee, a Sagar messenger who aooom- 

„ , . . . panied them told Captain Gordon that he suspected 

Treachery of the llaja. , ^ , 

some treachery as they were being taken off the pro- 
per road. When about a kos from Benaika they were mot by three horsemen 
(aawdrs)^ who demanded their weapons, saying they had boon sent by the Raja 
to bring the party back, and had been ordered to kill them if they did not 
obey. The Shahgarh guard, consisting of 30 men, made no objection— indeed, 
assisted the horsemen. On their way back they halted at Z&limpur, where 
the horsemen again threatened the Europeans, and one of them drove his spear 
into the cheekbone of Mr. Verrier, of the Salt Department, inflicting a deep 
and dangerous wound. On reaching Fapiti they met a party of the Raja’s 
troops, on which the horsemen immediately made off. The commander of these 
troops declared that the smedrs had not been sent by the Raja to recall them, 
and sent off a messenger to him to state what had occurred. Tlie Raja ignored 
the whole proceeding, stating that the sawdn were inhabitants of the Sugar 
District. 


On the 29th July the whole party wore removed to Barctta, a fort in 

„ , „ the middle of tho iungle, ami they Avcrc informed that 

Removed to Baretta, , ,, . ,, , , r,/ . i i. 

tiie Raja could not send them to Sugar owing to tho dis- 
turbed state of the country. Ihey remained* at Baretta until tho end of their 
captivity, the 12th September, 1857, during which time tlieir treatment was 
worse than they had before experienced. They were confined in two low," 
leaky rooms, sometimes ankle-deep in mud, situated in a small courtyard, one 
side of which was occupied by the guard. They bad no change of clothes, and 
were not permitted to go anywhere without a detail of the guard. Their food 
was of the coarsest description of flour, rice, and pulses, like the usual fare of 
prisoners in jail j the daily sum allowed to support fifteen people being, one 
rupee and two pice. On the 7th September, 1857, Colonel Miller’s Madras 

column having advanced to Dumoh, the Shahgarh 
e ease of the captives. became alarmed, and sending for Captain Gordon 

.to Shahgarh, stated that he had made up his mind to send tho whole party 
into Sagar in safety. The party loft Baretta on the 12th and reached S4gar 
in safety on the 14th September, 1857. 
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As stated abcrve, the Baja of B&npur with a lai’ge force and some gnns 

went from Marhnra to Lalatpnr on the 13th June, the 
The n&npur Baja. /.in iii.i/. 

day after the Europeans took shelter in the former 

place. A quarrel arose bqtween him and the 6th Regiment Gwaliar mutineers 
and sawdrs regarding the treasure which Captain Gordon had distributed to 
the latter, the Raja demanding a share, which the mutineers refused. ' The 
mutineers marched from Lulatpur in the evening, and almost immediately 
after they left the place were attacked by the Baja’s followers and other Bun- 
delas, but beat them off with little loss to themselves, the Bundelas' suffering 
severely. The Raja of Bdnpur w’as now in full possession <»f the Chanderi Dis- 
trict, and appears to have been obeyed as well as native princes usually are. 
He pluudered all who were supposed to favour our Government, extorted money 
from the trading classes, raised revenue, and established a cannon foundry 
on the European principle, with an excellent boring apparatus, at Bdnpur.^ 
The Tabslldar of Lallatpur, Haiyat All ; the Serishtadar, Ali Husain ; and 
Hid&yat Ali, writer, all took service under him. On the 7tb or 8th July the 
B&npur Raja took possession of the Sagar Parganahs of Ehemlasa and Karai, 
and plundered the treasure in the latter place, where ho was joined by our Tah- 
sild^r. The garrison of Sagar was so severely crippled by the mutiny of the 
greater part of it thUt the Banpur Raja remained in possession of the northern 
^ ])art of the Sagar District until the ni'rival of Sir Hugh 

Rose’s force at Ratgarh and Sdgar in January, 1858. 
Sir Hugh Rose captured Ratgarh and defeated the rebels at Banawadbiaj so 
that in January, 1858, the Banpur Raja was compelled to abandon Karai and 
Khemlasa in the Sagar District, and withdrew into Chanderi and Banpur. 
After the capture of Garhakota Sir Hugh advanced from Sagar on the 27th 
February. The British force reached Raj was on the Ist March, and ascertained 
that the Raja of Banpur with a strong force held the Narhat Pass. Sir Hugh 
Rose determined to make a feint in that direction and to force the easier pass, that 
of Madanpur, which was held by the Shahgarh Raja’s troops and the 52nd 
Bengal mutineers. This was done on the 3rd March, the eneniy being defeated 
with severe loss. Upon this the Raja of Bdnpur abandoned the Ndrhat 
Pass and fell back towards Bdnpur and Tdlbahat, both of which places were 
abandoned on the approach of our forces under ]l|ajor Orr, who reached Tdl- 
bahat on the 13th March. 

The administration of the Chanderi District, including Bdnpur, was made 

, , over temporarily to Captain Maclean, who established 

Attempt at reorganisation. ‘ ^ m if « . • j-ir x i 

police-stations of lebn troops m different places. 

Meanwhile, the siege of Chanderi u'as being carried on by the first Brigade of' 

Sir Hugh Rose’s force, under Brigadier Stewart, of the Bombay Army ; but as 


‘ On the occupation of BAnpur by Sir Hugh Bose’e force it was destroyed. 


Sir Hugh Rose. 


Attempt at reorganisation. 
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it wan foand impossible to spare any regular troops to occupy the Chanderi 
District, disturbances soon broke out there, and before our forces advanced from 
Jhansi, large bodies of rebels had assembled under the Bdnd and attacked our 
tahsili at T&lbahat. They were, however, beaten off. Shortly before the affair 
at Kdnch, on the 7th May, 1858, the rebel Bajas of Shahgarh and Bdnpur, 
having doubled round the dank of Sir Hugh Bose’s force, reached their own ter- 
ritories and recaptured Chanderi. Wl^n early in Juno the news of the revolt at 
Qwaliar reached Lalatpur, Captain Macloan was obliged to leave, and the whole 
district again fell into the hands of the rebels. On the 5th July the Bdnpur Baja 
gave himself up to Mi*. Thornton at Mardura, but was shortly after allowed to 
return to the district, where he continued intriguing and collecting revenue until 
early in August, when he finally came in and proceeded with the Shahgarh 
Baja •under escort to Gwaliar. 

At the end of August, 1 858, Lieutenant Fenton wdth a few police was sent 

, „ . . , . to occupy Lalatpur, which he succeeded in accoinplish- 

JinaJ effort of the rebels. . ,Y , . , ^-r , 

ing, with the exception of Jukhlanu, rail, and JNanak- 

pur, where the Bundelas still assembled in considerable numbers. About the 
22nd September, on the Approach •of Tantia Topi, the rebels attacked, drove 
out and cut up several of the police hi the police-stations of Tdlbahat and 
B&nsi, and murdered the chief police officers. The district officers wore de- 
serted by several of the Bhupdl Levy, but retiring on Bdnpur, defeated an 
attack of the rebels near Kalydupur. One portion of Tantia Tojii’s column 
attacked Chanderi, but was beaten off with considerable loss, and the second 
entering the Jhansi District made for Tehri, but was headed and driven back 
to Lalatpur, where, after being joined by all the rebel Thdkurs, they halted turn 
or three days, and then marched towards Shahgarh. On the 18th October 
this force was met by General Michel and defeated at Khajuriya near Sindh- 
wdba with heavy loss in men and all their guns. The rebel army then turned 
north towards Tkibahat, but finding escape in this direction cut off, again 
doubled back to the south through the difficult and wild country along the 
east bank of the Betwa, and escaped into the S4gar District, pursued by^Gene*^ 
ral Michel. The district again came under British rule, and was not subset 
tj^uently distiurbed to any very great degree. It is a curious incident of the 
disturbances. In this district that the Bnndcla Th&kurs and their followers 
broke out into rebellion long ■ before the troops at Lalatpur showed any signs 
of mutiny, and that throughout they remained the same turbulent and dis-^ 
affected body which tradition and history have always represented them to be, 
Xt may well be hoped that the lessons of the year of mutiny may not be lost, 
and that the semi-savage tribes inhabiting this portion of Her Majesty’s dp<t 
minions ac<^tomed for centuries to Ishmaelitish warfare may be spared tbi 
nngn of pure law for which they are as yet unfitted, 
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After the mutiny. 


Mention has been made of the Shahgarh Biya in the preceding narratirtr 
He too was a Bundela and a lineal descendant of OhhatarsM. His ancestor) 
Firthi Singh, son of Hard! Sah,.Baja of Pann5, was appointed bj the Peshwa 

Baja of Garhakota in 1740 A.D., which then yielded 
Shobgarh, ^ revenue of about six lakhs of rupees. He was suc- 

ceeded by his son, Kishanju, whose brothers, Bardyanjn and Hari Singh, died 
without issue. Kishanju was snceeeddQ by his son, Mardan Singh, who waa 
expelled by a Gwaliar forcp under Jean Baptiste Filose just before the occupation 
of this part of the country by the British under Oulonel W atson in 1818, Mardan 
Singh obtained from the British. Government the ji^ir of Sbahgarh, yielding a 
revenue of one lakh and fifty thousand rupees per anmun. His descendant, Baja 
Bakht Bali, joined in the rebellion of 1857, and his estates were confiscated. 
Farganah Mar&ura was annexed to the Lalatpur District, and the remaindw 
of his State to the S^ar District of the Central Provinces. ^ 

The estates of Mardan Singh were also confiscated and .annexed totho 
Lalatpur District, then known as Chanderi. In 1860, 
by a treaty concluded with Sindhia, 80 villages com- 
prising the whole of Parganah Chanderij valued at 'Bs. 17,011 per annum 
(exclusive of excise), were restored to Sindhia; and the full sovereignty over 
the remainder of the assigned territory, comprising 380 villages, valued at 
Bs. 94,909, was transferred to the British Government, who made Lalatpur thSir 
head-quarters and gave that name to tlie district. During the same year 36 
villages of the N5rhat Parganah of the S&gar District, which had been under 
British management since 1819, were annexed to Lalatpur. Since 1860 the 
history of Lalatpur is the history of its administration which has been suffici- 
ently sketched in the preceding pages. 

The prevailing diseases are dysentery, rheumatism, and malarious fevers, 

„ „ . attributable in a great measure to the porous nature 

Medical history. . , . . . « , , 

of the sou. Again, in many parts of the distnet 

stagnant pools occur both in the beds of streams and in the artificial tanks with 

whidi the district is pretty well supplied. These latter are, however, for the 

most part out of repair and dry up about March and April. The decomposition 

of vegetaWe matter in their beds tends to increase a bad class of fever, especial^ 

in the weak and anaemic subjects already suffering from diseases of the spleen. 

Ho improvement as regards the endemic diseases has been noticed. Population 

and cultivation have both decreased to a certain extent. The natural dr^age 

of the country is very good, and artific^ arrangements for this purpose aro 

seldom required. In a sanitary point of view the villages resemble each 

other, but where the municipal or the cJuiukiddn tax is in ford^fianitation, m . 

far as refers to deanliness of the town latrines, Ac., receives every attenfaoQ. 

^Fogion’S Bundchw, I IS. - ' ' 
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Oholera' and nnall«poz visited the district in 1868-69 and. carried ofiF about 
1900 people. The drought and famine favoured these diseases. The poorer olaMy 
when grain was scarce and not procurable, lived on the bark of trees, which 
tiiey dried and reduced to flour, and with the addition of small quantities of 
either gram or jodr baked into cakes. The disease travelled from the south 
(or S&gar) side, and quarantines were established, but to no purpose. The rate 
of mortality from both diseases was 6*2 per cent.^ 

Cattle disease in a mild form is a yearly occurrence; but in 1871 there was 
an epidemic of rinderpest and foot-and-mouth disease — the former termed by 
the Bundelas rmUd and the latter bekra. This to a certain extent may have been 
aggravated by the drought during 1868-69. When the animals are attacked 
with this disease, the owners consider it inevitable and leave the poor creatures 
to their fate. Cattle have not suffered from extension of cultivation, and the 
pasture lands are intact and amply sufficient for all purposes. There are no 
important Hindu or Musalman fairs in the district. Annually Bath meldsy 
however, in accordance with the religious rites of the Jains are usually held 
both in Lalatpur and other parganahs. . In 1869 the 'gathering in two places 
was estimated at 100,000 and 80,000 respectively. No epidemics occnrred. 
There is no fixed period for these meldsf but they usually take place in March 
OT April. 

The indigenous medicines are given below as used in practice by the baid$ 
in this district. The drugs (published in a list compiled by Dr. Wilkie in 1865, 
and appended to the rules for charitable dispensaries) are, with few exceptions, 
procurable from pansdris'. The treatment pursued by the baids as. regards 
diseases is the. same everywhere. In the remarks to the list the principal 
diseases are given for which the indigenous plants are used in practice by the 
principal baid of Lalatpur ; — 


Name in vernacular. I Scientific name. > Bemarki by Gadadhar, 6aid, 


Adrak (fresh ginger) ... Zingiber ofScinalis n. Furgatire in dyspepsia (aonth}{ 

dry ginger also used. 

Ajwfiin ... ... Ptychotis ajwayan ... Dyspepsia. 

Am (mango) ... .. Mangi£eraIndica.M ... Diarrhcea. 

Amaltfis (cassia) flowers m Cassia fistula ... ... Purgative. 

Annla ... ... Emblica ofScinalis ... Bilious attacks. 

Babfil gmn m. ... Acacia Arabica ... m. Tonic. 

Bfiibirang e-se eee I e«« I Purgative and alteratire. 

Bahera ... ... Termlnalia Belerica >m Coughs. 

Beljlrl (bale) eee tee .^gle Marmelos ... — Dysentery. 

Binsnli (cotton seed) ••• Gossypium herbaceum e«e Tonic. ^ 

BegcM or samrdj e.e ... Alteratire. 

Lltne water ; ... Calcis liquor ... Colic. 

Dhatdra ••• Dhatuia Btramoniam ass Tonic, conghs. 


I information supplied by Mr* F. SaunderS| QiyU gurgeoUf 
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Name in rernaeular. 

Seisntifie nsm«. 

Bemarka by Qsdadhur, haid. 

Charcoal 

fCt 

• •• 

Carbo ligni 

•ee 

Alteratire. 

Dhaniya 

• •• 

••e 

Coriandrum satirum 

•ee 

DiarrhoQa. 

Carrot 



Daiicas carota 

eet 

Tonic. 

Gulkand 

•• 


Conserve of rose* ... 

••• 

Slight purgative. 

Giilanchah nimfiroUh 

••• 



Bilious attack*. 

Imli 

• •• 

••• 

Tamrindna Indica... 

• •• 

Purgative. 

Indrayan. Bislaubi 


Ciicnmis colocynthis 

• •• 

Tonic, purgative. 

Kaghazi nfbu 

• e« 


Citrus iinionum ... 

• •• 

Bilious attack*. 

Efila dana 

• •• 

••• 

Pharblti* nil ••• 

• •• 

Purgative. 

Samila 

• •• 


Kottlera tinctorla... 

■ • ■ 

Tonic. 

Kaiicr 

••• 


Nerium o<*4v)rum ••• 

'• • * 

Alterative. 

Karela 



Moniordie* harantia 

•ee 

Purgative. 

Elistii seeds 



Cichoriuni intybu* 

••• 

In sherbet. 

Kanddri 

aea 

•• • 

Scilla Indica ••• 

••• 

Bilious attack*. 

Karua tel 

•et 


Oteura .<iinnpiB (mustard oil) ••• 

Liniment for rheumatism. 

Eatfra 

• •• 


Cochioaporninm gossypimu 

••• 

In sherbet. 


>•« 


Acacia catechu 

ee« 

Diarrhooa. 

Eatkaranja 

• •• 

••• 

Gtiilandiiia fiondue 


Colic. 

Kaw& 


••• 

Cotfcc ••• 

••• 

Diarrhma. 

Lai mirch 



Capsicum 

•#• 

Liniment in rheuniatiim. 

Maror phali 





Alterative. 

Madar root 

, , , 


Calotropifl giga tea 

•e* 

Bilious attack*. 

Narangi (orange) 


Citrus aarautium 

••• 

Ditto. 

Nira 



Azadirachta Indica 

•ee 

Alterative. 

Nisot 

• •• 

••• 

••• 


Purgative. 

Fapita 

• •• 




Alterative. 

Podina 

• * • 


Mentha Saliva ••• 


Dyspepsia. 

Pal&t 



Butea frondosa ••• 

••• 

Purifying blood. 

Bitha 

eee 

••• 

Sapindiis cmarginatua 

•ee 

Diarrluca. ^ 

Castor oil 

• •1 

••• 

Oleum Ricini ••• 

• 1 » 

Purgative. 

8hahat (honey) 


Mcl ••• 

••• 

Alterative. 

Saunf 



Foeniculum vulgare 

••• 

Dyspepsia. 

Snkhdarsan 

••e 


Crinura Asiatlciim 

• •• 

Purifying blood. 

Soya seed* 



Ancthiim soya (anise) 

• •• 

Dyspepsia. 

Alki Cflax) 


••• 

Linuiu usitatissimum 

••• 

As a plaster, oil a* a liniihent. 

Tiilsi 



Ocymum sanctum 

• • i 

Bilious attacks. 

White jira 

• St 

••e 

Cyroinum cuminum 


Dyspepsia. 

Yellow wax 

••« 

••• 

Cera Hava 

••• 

Ointment. 


In 1871 tho deaths recorded throughout the district wore given as due to the 


following causes Cholera, 1 ; small-pox, 9 ; fevers 1,402 ; bowel com 2 daint 8 , 
603; all other causes, 866 — or a'total of 2,881, being in tho ratio of 11‘61 to each 
one thousand inhabitants. During 187 1-72 there were 2,508 vaccine operations, 
of which 2,287 wore snocessful. Tho small-pox mortality is only *03 per 1,000. 
Included in tho above are 152 deaths from injuries, consisting of 76 from snake- 
bites and wild animals ; 44 from accidents ; 10 from wounds, and 22 from suicide-- 
or *61 per 1,000 inhabitants. The fever death-rate was 5*65 per 1,000> 







PART II. 

GAZETTEER OF BUNDELKHAND. 


AJEGARd, Ajaigarh or Ajayagarh,’ a celebrated hill-fort in Bundelkhand, 
is distant about 16 miles from Kaliiijar, 47 miles from Banda, and 130 miles 
from Allahabad. The area of the State of Ajegarh was estimated in 1863 to 
be 340 square miles, with a population of 46,000 souls in 608 villages. The 
fort is the centre, of one tract, and the second tract lies between dasii and 
Maihir on the east and Pannd on the west. The revenue from all sources is 
about Rs. 1,75,000. The Raja pays on account of the Bechaund District a 
tribute of Rs. 7,013-13, a' remission of Rs. 2,500 having been allowed on the 
leparation of Jasd in 1816.* The Ajegarh State is bounded on the north by the 
Charkhdri State and the British District of Banda ; on the south and east by 
the Pannd State; and on the west by the Chhatarpur State. According to the 
biometrical observations of jacqttomont, the mean elevation of the plateau on 
the summit of the hill is 1,340 feet above the sea and 860 above the town at its 
base, or the general level of the surrounding country.® The Raja lives at 
Naushahr, which lies at the northern base of the hill on which the fort is built. 
It is a neat regularly built town, but subject to violent malaria, which does not, 
however, invade the plateau above.* This, according to tlie authorities cited by 
Thornton, is an isolated summit at the north-western edge of the Bindachal 
plateau, and separated from its brow by a narrow but very deep and impassable 
ravine. The sides of the elevation are covered with thick jungle, composed of 
beautiful low trees of every shade of green in their leaves, and every size and 
shape, from the pinnated peaked leaflet of the tamarind to the broad expanded 
foliage of the teak.® 

Granite fmrms the great body of Ajegarh, and sandstone lies over it at the 
upper part, presenting all round a perpendicular face of rock to the height of 

I The Ajegarh of Tossin and Adjjghur of Thornton ; the name is doubtless Ajayagarh,** 
** unconquerable fort.” Pogson favours the derivation from a founder named Ajigopal, and 
such is the popular tradition still current. Similarly, Tod derives Ajmer from Ajamer, or “the 
hiU of Aja:” Pogson’s Bnndelas, 136 ; Thornton L, 9; Tod, Trans,, B. A. 8., Lon., I., 140. 
.9 Aiteh. Treat., ni., 336 . Dr. Stratton, in 1878, estimates the area at 809 square miles and the 
revenue at Be. 9,30,000. s Voyages, HL, 493. 4Buchanan, Eastern India, II., 334 ; David* 

ews's Travel^ I., 378. .. cAdam, J. A. S., Ben., 1848, 897. 
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thirty and fifty feet^ and constituting a natural barrier of defence that 
of itself seems to render the place impregnable. The sandstone is of reddish 
hue, and lies in perfectly horizontal strata. Korth-east of this, and separated 
from it by a deep ravine, is the hill of Bihonta, of nearly equal elevation, having 
on its summit a plateau, -which, though of smaller area, affords space for the' 
formation of batteries in position to act effectually against the fortress on the 
principal bill^ the whole summit of which, about a mile in circuit, is enclosed by 
a rampart running round tlie bold brow of the rock.^ “ The parapet is divided 
into merlons, resembling- mitres, and generally the stones are pointed on the 
outside with mortar ; but the rampart is composed of immense stones -without 
cement of any kind, and has neither the same dimensions in height, breadth, 
or depth for ten yards running. In some places the walls are seemingly com- 
posed of stones from Jain temples, being parts of shafts, pedestals, friezes, 
cornices, and capitals, many of them carved with the utmost freedom and elegance, 
while there are thousands of idol-groups, both in them and lying under the 
pfpal-trees, and on the ground. Some of these groups are of an infamously 
obscene description.” 

The whole surface of the plateau is overspread with shattered images and 
fragn^nts of fine carvings in stone, the sound and 
durable character of which material defies the pro- 
longed action of tlie mountain air ; and the carving, though overspread by a 
minute black lichen, is now as sharp as when first chiselled. The temples are 
constructed of the same materials as the sculptures, viz., greywacke.* 

The entrance and hall stand on massy stone pillars, about seven and a. half 
feet high, -most exquisitely adorned with rich foliage, the capitals resembWg 


tliick-lipped women of enormous fatness bending down and looking at the specta- 
tor. The idol was placed imder tlie beehive-fonned cupola, which is never found 
in any but Jain temples, on huge masses of disjointed stones that have been 
originally built without cement. The roofs are sustained by immense carved 
slabs reaching from pillar to pillar, gradually diminishing to the crest of the 
domes. When recently finished, these temples must have been most magnificent 
objects ; and none but Hindd princes, with enormous revenues, could have borne 
tile expense of building them. At present they arc tenanted by large monkeys, 
who find refuge among the intricacies of the architecture, and by serpents of 
great size, who glide and harbour among the fragments which strew the ground. 
On the northern declivity of the hill, and -within the defences of the gate of the 
fort, is a natural well, or chasm, in the rock, filled -with water; the depth is 
unascertained, but it is said to be several hundred feet. There are two ways 
from the plain to the summit: one is a footpath ascending obliqnety up the 
eastern declivity ; the other, a difficult road up the northern side. From the 
1 Jacq.u«mont, IIL, H3f s«e Kiuh^ab. S Davidson’s Travels, L, 871. 
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i^ot wli6veiih« extreme steepness bars fartherprogressmthout artifioiAl asaff^M^o^, 
the ascent is continued by vast flights of stairs formed in the rock. Tha way 
on the north side is flanked by five gateways, situate in succession one above, 
the other ; that on the east side by four.^ 

Lieutenant Maisey, who visited Ajegarh in 1847,* writes of it as similar to 
Kalinjar in its nature and situation, but much smaller. He describes the ascent 
as having seven gateways, three of which were in existence at the time of his 
visit. “To the left of the second gate is a Hrth or place of pilgrimage called the 
Ganga Jamna, consisting of two contiguous kunds (or tanks) merely divided by a 
thin partition of rock. They are both excavated, and appear to be supplied with 
water in the same way as the kunds at Kalinjar. On the rock over the kund is a 
long Sanskrit inscription a good deal obliterated. There arc a few pieces of sculp- 
ture to be seen in different parts of the ascent, among which are figures of Ganesh,- 
Hanumdn, Nandi, 4 &c. A little inside the top of the main gate is a mined 
called tho Digi-taldo ; it is cut partially in the rock and has steps leading to the 
water a short distance. Across the parade, in an easterly direction, is a stone 
enclosure containing a coarse imago of Hanumdn, about six feet high; near this 
enclosure are some small fragments of figures. On the opposite side of the path- 
way are the walls of a square building, which has apparently once had a conical 
roof. The ornamental stone which crowned the apex of the roof is lying near ; 
it is covered with small figures alternately sitting ap|,d standing in rows ; they all 
appear to bo figures of Farasndth. On one side of the interior of the building 
are three large naked figures of Parasndth or Nerandth and two small HimilH i* 
ones. . The centre figure is about twelve feet high, the two side ones about six 
feet ; the two latter are partially imbedded in the floor, the head and shoulders of 
the former protmde above the wall. The figures are naked and have two arms, 
holding in each hand a flower, probably a lotus; on the breast is a gem, or per- 
haps a flower, called the Dak-dald; * the hair of the head is short and curly. Out- 
eide are several other pieces of sculpture, including figures of Devi, some seated 
figures of Parasndth, &c. A little beyond this is a large tank, excavated in the 
irock, with steps leading to the water ; under a pipal-tree on the side you first 
reach are several ling and yoni, a Ganesh and a slab, 18 inches square, covered 
with small Panehdnan ling like a chess-board. There are also a large Panchdnait 
or Panch-muMi ling, figures of Mahadeo and Pdrbatf and Nandi, the latter at the 
right-hand comer of the tank. On the right bank is a large ribbed stone, which, 
formerly crowned the apex of the temple. On the east bank are two buildings of 
« plain and modem appearance; one is empty, and the other contains annuli m-,:; 
rignificant figures ofNardyanandLakshmf, Ajipdl, Gknesh, and Hanumdn; dose 
^ the building is a Vdrdhcuardp (figure ofYishnn as the boar) ; it is about five 

1 Jacquemont’s Travels, HI., 414, 423, from TboiatoU. 2 J. A S., Bsn., XYH,, (2), ^ 
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feet long, and of coarse trorkmanship, and is standing on the drj bed of ihe 
tank. 

“ The chief objects of interest at Ajegarh are four rained bnildings ascribed 
to Parm&l, and called Chandeld Mandir ; three of them are temples, two dedi« 
cated to Bhagw&n or Vishnu, and the third to Mah4deo ; the fourth building is 
of a confined cross-shape, called Parmal-ke-baithak. These buildings are on 
the bank of a largo tank, called Parm&l-ke-tal&o. The three temples are in a 
rery ruinous state, but enough remains to show their design and the gorgeous 
appearance they must have had when perfect. The general plan of them is a 
circular or polygonal enclosure exactly like the lias Mandal at Kalinjar, and 
called by that name ; but the pillars, though very rich, are less elegant, owing to 
their squat proportions. In each of the temples is a small and elaborately carved 
' doorway opening on a small recess or shrine, which originally contained the 
effigy of the deity (answering to the cave of Nilkanth) ; the conical roof or dome 
is over the shrine. The outside of the temples is most elaborately carved in 
a succession of rich mouldings and scrolled panels, with figures hero and there, 
the whole having a very light and elegant appearance, notwithstanding the 
profusion of ornament. The first of the three temples is tolerably perfect, except- 
ing the conical dome ; it consists of a series of short and highly decorated pillars 
in the shape of an octagon inside a square, with a small similar series inside : 
the whole is roofed over with richly covered slabs, and originally sustained an 
upper storey. The door leading to the shrine is beautifully carved. 

“ The second temple has only one series of pillars, forming a circle in a 
square ; the cornice is very rich. The Pas Mandal is not roofed over, but the 
Brahmans say that it was formerly surmounted by a domed roof. The shrine;'* 
in this one is also very beautiful, and the conieal steeple more perfect. The Siv&14 
is much mutilated, but has evidently been similar to the otliers. These buildings 
are all formed without cement, the stones being fitted closely into each other. 
The steeples or roofs are solid, and formed of rough unhewn stones inside, 
merely the outer layer being edt smoothly.” 

.^egarh is noticed in the introduction, and the inscription there mentioned 

shows that the old name of the city, above which the 
History. bvult, was Jayanagara, or the “ dty aS 

victory,” and that the fort itself must be as old as Kalinjar, or about the ninth 
to the twelfth century of our era. At the partition of the territories held by Ohha« ' 
tarsM, Ajegarh fell to the share of his son, J qgatraj.^ On the death of Pah&r Singh ^ 
it was included in the territory assigned to Gum&n Singh of Banda, and by hiat; 
tninsmitted to his nephew, Bakht Singh, whom he had appointed his successor. 
In the year 1800 it was taken by Ali Bah&dur after a siege of six weeks, %heQ 

1 Pogson's Bnndelas, 107, 186 Tfsns. B. A. S., Lon., L, S71 1 Ftsaklia, Aa' Bes^ XVttlii 
188 ; As. Ann. Beg,, XL, S. 
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Lai waf appointed KilaKdar. After Shamsher Bah&dnr bad assented to 
the cession of parts of Bnndelkhand to the British made by the Feshwa in 180;^ 
he was called on to give a written .order for the evacuation of Ajegarh, of which 
Colonel Meiselback, Zamdn Khan, and Major J. Anderson with a large force 
were sent to take possession. When this force had arrived under the hill of 
Deogaon, which is five miles from Ajegarh, the rear of Muhammad Zamdn 
Khan’s brigade was fiercely attacked by the force of Lachhman Dawa or 
Dauwa, a descendant of the Dawa, who was a noted leader under Champat Ba^ 
and ancestor of the Dawa who distinguished himself in the mutiny at Banda. 
“ This force was concealed in the ravines and surrounding forest, and surprised 
the British leaders. Several of the guns foil into the hands of tho enemy, by 
whom many men were killed and wounded. Tho whole brigade was thrown 
into the utmost disorder and confusion, and became intermixed with the baggage 
and camp-followers. Colonel Meiselback, who was in front, instantly diarged 
to the rear, and unable to fire, on account of the troops and baggage being 
intermingled, ^charged the enemy witli fixed bayonets, killed and wounded many, 
and succeeded in re-capturing the guns without the loss of a man.” The troops 
then advanced and encamped at Naushahr, which is close under Ajegarh. 
Tho Kilahdar agreed to evacuate the fort on condition of receiving thirteen 
thousand rupees to enable ^him to discharge tho arrears of pay due to the 
garrison. Two companies of Colonel Meiselback’s brigade were accordingly 
sent up with the money, -and after paying it were put in possession of the 
fort. When night approached, Lachhman Dawa privately sent a vakil to offer 
the Kilahdar eighteen thousand rupees, provided ho would allow him to take 
p'OsSfession of thie fort. These terms being immediately accepted, tho Kilahdar, 
on receiving the money, permitted Lachhman Dawa, with two thousand 
infantry, to escalade the rampart. He then desired the two companies to 
descend the hill, to take back the money to Colonel Meiselback, and to tell 
him that if He did not immediately retire he would be fired upon from the 
fort. The Colonel was accordmgly induced to strike his camp and proceed 
to Nahari^ distance of five kos from tlie fort, which remained with Lachhman 
Dawa until it was besieged by the British force under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Martindell. 

At this time Bakht Singh or Bakht Bali was living in a state of the greatest 
indigence ; in the latter part of the rule of Ali Bahddur he was glad to accept 
a subsistence of two rupees a day from his conqueror.* On the British occu- 
pation of Bnndelkhand in 1803, he received a pension of 3,000 Gohar Sdhi 
rupees per month until an adequate territorial provision could be assigned to 
him. Li 1807 he eventually received a sanad restoring him to a portion of hia 

^ Bondelas, 114. The Daves are a enbdlTision ot the Aliirs, and their vomen are employed 
u vet-nuses by the Bondelas, whose vires seldom suckle their offspring. 
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possessions.^ Tlie pension was discontinued in 1808. Witli a view to the 
pacification of the country it was resolved in 1806 to confirm Lachhman Dawa in- 
possession of the fort, on condition of allegiance and submission ; he was required 
to pay a tribute of four thousand rupees a year over and above the fixed revenue 
of Bechaund, which ho also held, and to surrender tlie fort within two years.® 
Both of fhese conditions were systematically broken by him. A force was ao 
cordingly despatched against him under Lieutenant-Colonel Martindell, who 
on the 22nd of January, 1809, stormed the fortified heights of Raghauli, situated 
eight miles north-west of Ajegarh, and garrisoned by a force of 500 chosen men. 
The British met witli a determined resistance, and lost twenty-eight men killed, 
among whom was Lieutenant Jamieson, of Her Majesty’s 19th Begimcnt, and 115 
wounded. Of the defenders about sixty wore killed or wounded, and the remainder 
fled. On the 7th of February, the hill of Bihonta, just above Ajegarh, was stprmed 
and occupied by the British, and batteries were constructed. These opened on 
the 12tli, and so heavy and destructive was the fire that the enemy could not 
show a man, and only fired in the interval while the British guns^vere cooling. 
By sunset two of their guns were dismounted and three gates were laid in ruins, 
while immense masses of masonry kept tumbling down, till, dismayed by the 
success of the besiegers, the enemy displayed a white flag at noon, and the fort 
was occupied the same evening by the British.® In the following Juno 
Lachhman Dawa secretly repaired to Calcutta; and the authorities at Ajegarh, 
alarmed at the measure, determined to remove into the fort his family, whom 
he had left residing at Taraoni close by. An old man, the father-in-law of 
the fugitive chief, being directed to make arrangements for the removal of the 
females of the family, entered their residence and fastened the door after him. 
After a considerable time, no sound of life having been heard, an entrance was 
effected by the roof, when all the inmates — women, children, and the old man 
himself — ^were found with their throats cut. A great portion of the lands depend- 
ing upon^ the fort was given to Baklit Bali, and in 1812 a sanad was granted 
specifying in detail the villages" which composed his territory. * Bakht Singh 
died in June, 1837, and was succeeded by his eldest son, Madho Singh, who 
died without issue in 1849, and was succeeded by his brother, Mahipat Singh. 
It was doubted at the time whether the engagement with Bakht Singh did not 
limit the succession to his lineal descendants, and the State ought not to escheat 
to Government. But the question was finally decided in favour of the succes-i • 
sion of Mahipat Singh. 

Mahipat Singh died on the 22nd June, 1853, and tlie succession of his son, 
Biji Singh, a boy eleven years old, was recognised. He died a minor on tho 
12th September, 1855. Tlie Government of India considered that the State of 

1 Aitch. Treat., III., 296. * ^ Aitch. Treat., 307. > A*. Ann, Ueg., 180.9, p. 8, and 
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Ajegarli had fairly escheated to the British Government, and declined, pending 
a reference to the Home Government, to recognise the wish of the moiher of 
the Raja to appoint Ranjor Singh, his illegitimate brother, as successor. At 
the close of 1856, the Court of Directors desired that, before deciding that there 
was no rightful heir to the State, an enquiry should be made into the origin, 
nature, and extent of the right of Bakht Singh’s family as they existed before 
the aanad to Bakht Singh was granted. These instructions had not been acted 
on when the mutinies broke out, and as the rebel Farzand Ali, by proclaiming 
Lokpal Singh, another illegitimate son of Mahi'pat Singh,_to be Chief of Ajegarh, 
retarded the pacification of the province, while the widow of Mahipat Singh 
remained steadfast in her allegiance to the British Government, it was deter- 
mined to waive the claim of Government to the lapse, and to recognize Ranjor 
Singh as the successor to the State, on the same terms and conditions as those 
on which the State was held by the late Raja, with succession to the heirs 
male of his body lawfully begotten ; certain exclusive privileges within the 
town of Banda, to which the British regulations had been extended, were, how- 
ever, abolished. Ranj or Singh received the right of adoption. A relief of quarter 
of a year’s net revenue is levied on direct successions, and of half a year’s net 
revenue on successions by adoption.^ Ranjor Singh received charge of the 
State in 1868 on the death of the Rani Regent, without anything that could be 
called previous training, and when the State was heavily in debt; he had shortly 
afterwards to contend with famine, which was particularly severe in his terri- 
tory. Some progress has been made towards clearing off ^tho old debts by 
assigning villages, the revenues of which are set apart for that purpose.^ 

AJNAR, a town of Perganah Jaitpur in the Hamirpur District, is distant 
55 miles from the civil station. The population in 1865 was 2,320 and in 
1872 was 2,068. It is surrounded on three sides by hills, which abound with ‘ 
all kinds oi game. Tliere is a good encaraping-ground here. 

ALIPURA, a petty jdgir in Bundelkhand, is bounded on the north and east 
by the British District of Hamirpur, on the south by Garrauli, and on the west 
by Jhansi. In 1863 it had an area estimated at 85 square miles, with a popu- 
lation of 9,000 souls, and a revenue of Rs. 50,000.® The lands composing this 
State were granted by Hindupat, Raja of Pannd (see Pakna), to Achal Singh, 
and the grant was confirmed to his son, Part&p Singh, by Ali Bahddur. Partdp 
Singh was in power at the time of the British occupation, and in 1808 received 
•a taxuxd confirming him in his possessions. His great-grandson, Hindupat, 
aucceeded in 1840, and in 1862 received a aanod giving him the power of adop-, 
iion. A relief of a quarter of a year’s net revenue is taken on each sucoes- 
non by adoption. 

^ Aitch. Treat., III., 234, 312, 226. * Sel. Bee., For. Dep., G. L, LXVJUI., XCIX, 
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AONTA, a iotm of Farganah R&ili, in tbe Hamfrpur District;, is giinate^ 
43 miles from the civil station. In 1872 the population was 2,877; in 1865 
it was 2,586. It has a large market every Thursday, where grain, cloths, and 
pdn are sold. 

AETARA, a town in Farganah Maudha, in District Hamirpur, lies about 
17 miles firom the civil station. In 1872 the population was 2,999 ; in 1865 
it was 2,693. The zamindars are Brahmans, who are said to have wrested the 
I ftTid from the Thakurs of Eupawa during the Chandel rule. There is a hal- 
kdhbandi or village school here. 

ASHTGAEHI, or “tract of the eight forts,” known also as Ashtbhaya, or 
more commonly, but incorrectly, “the HashtbhAya jdgirsj” or “appanages of the 
eight brothers” (see Dukwahi). 

ATA, a town in the parganah of the same name in the Jalaun’ District, 
on the K&lpi and Jhansi Eoad, is distant 10 miles from Edlpi and 11 miles 
from Urai. The population in 1865 was 2,967 and in 1872 was 2,308. On 
our Hrst occupation of Bundelkhand, the Nana of Kdlpi, Gobind Eao, opposed 
the British, and most of the villages in Farganah Atd were occupied by the 
British troops. In 1806 these were restored by treaty,^ and subsequently fell 
to the British on the lapse of Jalaun in 1840 A.D. 

ATA, a parganah and tahsil in the Jalaun District, had, according to the 
census of 1872, an area of 444 square miles, of which 265 were cultivated.. Of the 
area assessed to Government revenue (440 square miles), 135 square miles 
were returned as unculturable, 54 square miles as culturablc, and 251 as culti- 
vated. There were 175 villages, of which 69 had a population under ^00 ; 54 
had between 200 and 500; 32 had between 500 and 1,000; 14 had between 1,000 
and 2,000; and 5 had between 2,000 and 3,000. Edlpi had 11,414 inhabit- 
ants. The land-revenue from all sources during the same year amounted to 
Es. 1,64,851 (or, with cesses, Es. 1,80,006), which fell on the total area at nine 
annas three pies ; on the area assessed to Government revenue at nine annas 
four pies, and on the cultivated frea at one rupee two pies per acre. 

The population in 1872 numbered 93,294 souls, giving 210 to the square 
Po 85,141 Hindus, with 39,868 females^ 

and 8,153 Mnsalmdns, with 3,978 females. The princi- 
pal Hindd divisions are Brahmans, numbering 9,463, with 4,263 females ; Rajpdts 
12,987, having 5,848 females ; Baniyas 5,129, giving 2,347 females; and aU 
other castes numbered 57,562 souls, of whom 27,410 were females. Theprinci- / 
pal^Brahman subdivisions were the Eanaujiya, Sanddh, Jajhotiya, Maharash- j , 
tra, Marwari, and Sarwariya. The Eajputs for the most part belong to the 
Farihar, Kaohhwdha, Gaur, Sengar, Chauhdn, Eahtor, and Eirar daus^ and . 
a few to the Tonwar, Gaharwar , Jadubansi, Chandel, Nikumbh, Eaikwar, Baii^' 

^Aitch, Treat.,- Ill, ISA ^ ^ ,■ V 
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Fanw&r, Haghubansi, Gablot, Bahman Gaur, Bhawar, Kainwar, Baddra, Jodha, 
Kanhaiya, and Kasiya clans. The Baniyas comprise Agarw&ls, Panwars, 
Ghois, and Umrs, and the other castes are the same as given under the Jhansi 
Parganah. 

The occupation statements show that in 1872, 266 male adults wore engaged 
in the l§amed professions ; 3,938 in domestic service; 2,097 in comrneree; 14,484 
in tilling the land and tending cattle j 5,111 in petty trades and mechanical 
arts ; and 6,214 as labourers. Of the total population, 7,836 were shown as 
landholders, 30,770 as agriculturists, and 54,688 as employed in avocations 
other than agriculture. All other statistics are given under the district notice. 

ATARRA BUZURG, a village in Parganah Sihondaand Tahsil Girwan of 
the Banda District, is distant 18 mUes from Banda and 12 miles from Girw&n. 
The population in 1865 was 2,912, and in 1871 was 3,153, consisting for the 
most part of Bisanda Thakurs, Brahmans, and Bakkals. There is a small police- 
station, a halkdhbandi school, and a market on Saturdays. The road from 
Banda to Karwi and Mdnikpur passes through the village. The name is said to 
be derived from the word “A »<ar,” “ between,” and “ "great^” alluding 

to its position as regards five other village sites, all of which have been absorbed 
in the present village. There are three thoka (or subdivisions) in the village, 
with a total area of 9,048 acres. 

ATRAHAT, a village in Parganah and Tahsil Pailani of the Banda 
District, is distant 14 miles from Banda and 6 miles from Paildni. The popu- 
lation in 1865 was 2,260, and in 1871 was 2,339, consisting for the most part 
of Bais Thakurs. The name of the village may perhaps be derived from “ Atar** 
and “ JBo?,” a bazar, the former being the name of a rishi who is said to have 
done penance in the jungles in the neighbom'hood. There is a halkahbandi 
school and four Hindu temples in this village. Great progress has of late years 
been made in clearing the surrounding jungles. The village is divided into four 
thoks, the total area of which is 4,287 acres. It lies on the road by Chila Tara 
GlAt from Patihpur to Banda. 

AUGASI, a parganah in TahsiK Babeni, in the Banda District, according 
to the census of 1872, had an area of 364 square miles and 186 acres, of which 
208 square miles and 83 acres were cultivated. Of the area of land charged with 
Government revenue (362 square miles and 121 acres), 48 square miles and 76 
acres were returned as unoultnrable, 107 square miles and 27 acres as oultur- 
able, and 207 square miles and 19 acres as cultivated. The number of villages 
is 126. The boundaries and the principal villages and towns are sufficiently 
shown in the district map, and the general appearance and other statistics in the 
district notice. There are 32 villages with less than 200 inhabitants; 38 with 
from 200 to 500 ; 32 with from 500 to 1,000; 19 with from l,000to2,000 j 7 
with from 2,000 to 3,000, and one with a population of from 3,000 to d,00Q. 
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The amount of land-revenue from all sources paid to Government during the 
same year was Rs. 1,98,480, or, with cesses, Rs. 2,02,809 j while the amount of 
rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 3,78,376. The inci- 
dence of the Government revenue per acre on the total area fell at Re. 0-13-8 ; 
on the revenue-paying area. Re. 0-13-8 ; and on the cultivated area, Ue. 1-7-10. 

The population in 1872 numbered 83,683 souls, of whom 42,764 were males 
and 41,099 were females, giving a total population of 
Population. square mile (117 males, 113 females). 

Amongst these there are 20 insane persons (pagalat majrv&n ) ; 22 idiots (fdlirulakl 
or kamsamajh) ; 39 persons deaf and dumb (bahra aur gdnga) ; 366 blind 
(andhd) ; and 38 lepers (jazdmi or korhi). 

The educational statistics of this parganah give a total of 1,211 males who 
can read and write, of whom 78 are Musalmdns. The 
distribution of the population among the great Hindii 
castes is Brahmans 7,044 (3,279 females) ; Rajputs, 7j855 (3,474 females) ; 
Baniyas, 2,160 (1,144 females), and other castes, 60,633 (30,171 females). The 
Musalmdns num]per 6,171 souls, of whom 3,031 are females. 

The occupation of the inhabitants is given under six classes, viz., first class, 
persons engaged in the learned professions, 91 ; second 
class, or persons engaged in entertaining or serving 
men, 2,242 ; third class, or persons buying or selling money or goods, 27, and 
conveying goods, &c., 103 ; fourth class, persons engaged in growing grain, &c., 
14,299, and persons engaged about animals, 101 ; fifth class, persons engaged in 
art and mechaniofil productions in which matters of various kinds are employed 
in combination, 258 : cloth-workers, 1,366 ; workers in food and drink, 958 : in 
animal substance's, 4 : in vegetable substances, 504 ; an'd in minerals, 867 ; sixth 
class, or labourers, 6,262 : persons of rank, 5 : and no occupation, 363. Hie prin- 
cipal Brahman subdivision is the Kanaujiya. The Rajputs chiefly consist of 
Gautams, Chandels, Dikhits, Khichars, Gaurs, Farih^rs, Chauhdns, Panwdrs, 
Bais, and a few Raghubausis, ithatgis, Kaohhw&has, Bandphars, and Raizddas. 
The Baniyas belong for the most part to the Agrahri, Ajudhiyabdsi, Kasaun- 
dhan, Dhusar, and Surasena subdivisions. Among the other castes are Chamdrs, 
Kumhdrs, Kahdrs, Lohdrs, Barhais, Kolis, Ahirs, Nais, Telis, Darzis, Dhobis , 
Dorns, Lodbas, Bharbhunjas, Morais, Arakhs, Garariyas, Patwas, Kiirmis, 
Sondrs, Kayaths, Kdchhis, Tamolis, Kalals, Bairdgis, and Halwais. 

AUG A SI, a town in Parganah Augdsi and Tahsil Baberii of the Banda 
District, is distant 26 miles north-east from Banda and 8 miles from Baberd. 
IlSe population in 1865 was 1,349, and in 1871 was 1,067, consisting for the 
most part of Musalmdns and Kewats. There is a halkahbandi school here^ 
thinly attended. The Jamna flows near the town, and is crossed by a fei^, 
and the road from Fatihpur to Baberd passes through the town. Hiere aro 
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four wards, Brahmantola, Mnsalm4ntola, Keotra, and Lankddalii^so dalled after 
some Brahmans, worshippers of Saniohar or Saturn. 

. In former times the place was of some importance, and gave its name to the 
parganah within which it is situated, but it has of late years greatly decayed. 
The name Augasi is said to be derived from “ aytia,” a leader. On the bank of 
the Jamna near the town is a masjid, which from an inscription appears to have 
been built in the time of one Shah Kuli Saltan in tlie year 989 /Aj’n, corres- 
ponding with 1572 A.D. Adjoining the masjid^ is a raised fort. The area of 
the lands of the village within which the town is situated is 2,268 acres. 

AULDAN (Oldan), a village in Parganah Man of the Jhansie District, is 
distant 30 miles from Jhansi and 17 miles from Mau. The population in 1865 
was 1,274, and in 1872 was 1,200. There is a 6rst-olass police-station here. 

BABERU, a town in Parganah Augasi of the Banda District and the tabafTf 
town of the parganah, is distant 20 miles east from Banda and 72 miles west 
from Allahabad. The population .in 1865 was 3,351, and in 1872 was 3,365, con- 
sisting for the most part of Bais Rajpiits. There is a bazar held here eveiy 
fourth day ; a tahsili school, and a police-stsition. 

BABINA (Babindn), a lai’ge village of Parganah Jhansi of the Jliansi 
District, is situated on the Jhansi and Lalatpur road, 14 miles from Jhansi, in 
latitude 25®-14'-25''', and longitude 78®-30'-35". Tlic population in 1865 was 
1,932, and in 1872 was 1,589. There is a first-class i)olice-station, the head- 
quarters of an Assistant , Patrol of Customs, a district post-office, and a school 
; here. 

BADAUSA, a pai'ganah of Tahsili Badausd of the Banda District, had,’ 
according to the census of 1872, an area of 318 square miles and 608 acres, of 
which 179 square miles and 13 acres were cultivated. Of the area charged with 
Government revenue (330 square miles and 102 acres), 66 square miles and 
448 acres are returned as uncultiu-able, 88 square miles and 121 acres as cul- 
turable, and 175 square miles and 173 acres as cultivated. There were 172 vil- 
lages, of which 47 contained less than 200 inhabitants ; 69 with from 200 to 
500 j 39 with from 500 to 1,000 ; 12 with from 1,000 to 2,000 ; 4 with from 
2,000 to 3,000 ; and one with from 3,000 to 5,000. The boundaries of the par- 
ganah and position of the chief villages are shoAvn on the district map. 

The amount of land-revenue from all sources paid to Government during 
the same year was Rs. 1,44,867, or with cesses Rs. 1,48,007, while the amount 
of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 2,35,072. The inci- 
dence of the Government revenue per acre on the total area fell at Re. 0-10-5 ; 
on the revenue-paying area Re. 0-11-0, and on the cultivated area Re. 1-4-3. 

The population in 1872 numbered 85,754 souls, of whom 44,319 were males 
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and 41,435 were females,, giving a total population of 
246 souls to the square mile (127 males, 119 females)!, 
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Amongst these there are 13 deaf and dumb (hahrcr aur g4nga) ; 164 blind (an- 
klia) ; and 75 lepers (jazdmi or korhi). The principal Brahman subdivision is 
the Kanaujiya, and the Rajpdt clans comprise Chandels, Difcshits, Parihdrs, 
Cliauhans, Bais, Sikharwars, Sengars, Bh5,gels, Bharaddwdj, Pundirs, Ban4- 
phars, and Surkis. The Baniyas are chiefly of the Ajiidhiyabdsi, Ghoi, Agrahri, 
and Kasaundhan subdivisions. The other castes are with few exceptions the 
same as those enumerated in the Tarahwan Parganah. 

The educational statistics of this parganah give a total of 1,352 males who 
can read and write, of whom 69 are Musalm&ns. The distribution of the popu- 
lation among the great Hindu castes is Brahmans, 12,903 (6,026 females); Raj- 
puts, 4,486 (1,972 females) ; Baniyas, 2,716 (1,274 
ReiiKioD. females), and other castes, 60,931 (29,821 females). 

The Musalihans number 4,718 souls, of whom 2,342 are females. 

The occupation of the inhabitants is given under six classes, viz., first class, 

persons engaged in the learned professions, 158 ; se- 
Occuptttion* _ 1 • 1 1 • • 

cond class, or persons engaged m entertaining or serv- 
ing men, 1,997 ; third class^ or persons buying or selling money or goods, 176, 
and conveying goods, &c., 123 ; fourth class, or persons engaged in growing 
grain, &c., 16,003, and persons engaged about animals, 190 ; fifth class, persons 
engaged in art and mechanical productions in which matters of various, kinds 
are employed in combination, 284 : cloth-w'orkers, 1,370 : w'orkers in food and 
drink, 000 : in animal substances, 72 : in vegetable substances, 644 ; and in mi- 
nerals, 854 ; sixth class, or labourers, 4,917 ; persons of rank, 1 ; and no occu-s 
pation, 285. Of the total population 1,777 are shown as landholders, 44,361 
as agriculturists, and 39, 61 6 as engaged in occupations other than agriculture. 

BADAUSA, a village in the parganah of the same name of the Banda Dis- 
trict, is situated on the Bagain, a tributary of the Jamna, and is distant 24 
miles south-east of the town of Banda. Since 1819 A.D. this village has been 
tlie head-quarters of the tahsildari to which it gives its name. The population 
in 1865 was 796, and in 1872 was 1,045 of all classes. There is a halkdhbandi 
or village school, a police-station, and a post-office in this village. There is a 
ferry over the Bdgain in the rainy season. The area of the village is 3,095 
acres. 

BAGAIN, a river of the Banda District, which rises near Koh&ri in the table- 
land of the Pannd State.' It takes a north-east course for about 20 miles, and 
falls over the brow of the ridge in a cascade, the elevation of which is estimated 
by Jacquemont at 100 yards. Running north, it enters the British district of 
Banda in the Badaus4 Parganah close to Kalinjar, and thence, flowing througli ■ ; 
Parganah Darsenda, falls into the Jamna near Lakhanpur, on the right bank,- 
after a total length of course of about 90 miles. In the Badans& Parganah the 
Bagain reemves the Ranj, Kaudaili, Barda, Madrdr, Tilandi, Barwariya, Bashl^ 
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Kliftrf y Bar&r, Pathuh&i, Ddb&ri, Kaihauta, Mokr&r, Bisfihil, Saiirf, Koilah,,^ 
B&nganga, Big&, Ghor6, Kachcharijd, Thothi, Dhohar, Garahnda^ Fltiiliar 
yTantiTij and Bil&r streams flowing through the fftyines in the soutiiiem portion of 
the parganah. The Bdgain, is not used for navigation or irrigation. There 
are ferries at Garha Kal&n on the Banda and Ndgaudh road ; at Badaus4 on the 
Banda and M&uikpur road, and at Bhad&wal in the Badaus4 Parganah, besides 
• others in the Karwi Subdivision (see BandA" District). 

BAGHEBA, a village in Parganah Moth of the Jhansi District, is distant 
33 miles from Jhansi and 12 miles from Moth Khiriaghdt on the Betwa. 
The population in 1865 was 1,139, and in 1872 was 1,127. There is a first-class 
police-station and a post-office here. 

BALABAHAT, a parganah of Tahsili Lalatpur in the Lalatpur Districf^ 
had, according to the census of 1872, a total area of 187 square miles and 633 
acres, of which 23 square miles and 498 acres were under cultivation. Of the 
area charged to Government revenue (131 square miles and 524 acres), 71 
square miles and 315 acres were returned as unculturable , 44 square miles and 
374 acres as culturabie, and 15 square miles and 475 acres as cultivated. The 
total areafound at the settlement in 1867-68 was 132 square miles and 175 acres, 
of which 625 acres were revenue-free; 71 square miles and 242 acres were un- 
culturahlc ; 42 square miles and 136 acres were culturabie, and 17 square miles 
and 452 acres were cultivated. The iibarl estates at the same time comprised an 
area of 56 square miles and 418 acres, of which 9 square miles and 61 acres 
were cultivated. In 1872 there were 59 villages, 44 with a population of less 
than 200 inhabitants ; 11 with from 200 to 500 ; one with from 500 to 1,000; 

2 with from 1,000 to 2,000 ; and one with from 2,000 to 3,000. The settlement 
records give 81 villages in 1860*61. The map sufficiently explains the bounda- 
ries of the parganah and the position of the principal villages. 

Parganah B4lSbahat contains a few good villages situated in the plains, and 
a few more, with good soil, on the table-land adjoining the Sdgar District; but 
most of the villages contain merely small patches of cultivation in spots sur- 
rounded by dense jungle, and where there is both great scarcity of water and 
also unusual difficulty in preserving the crops from the ravages of wild 
beasts. Some of these small villages are now only beginning to re-appear 
after having been totally destroyed during the mutinies. This ])argauah was 
assessed by Colonel James Davidsbn in 1869. The highest revenue of the 
first settlement* by Captain Blake (1843-44 to 1847-48) 
was Bs. 6,097, or deducting ubaii (or quit-rents), 
Bs. 5,895, on an initial revenue of Bs. 5,225. The second settlement 
(made by Captain Harris), from 1848-49 to 1852-53, started with Bs. 5,223 
and reached Bs. 6,119, or deducting ubari tenures, Bs. 5,917. The third settle* ; 
meut (formed by Captain Gordon), from 1853-54 to 1859-60, commenced with : 
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Hs. 5,875 and rose to Bs. 5,929, or deduoting vJbatij Hs. 5,727. The fourth or 
first regular settlement was effected in 1860-61 by Captain Tyler at an assess- 
ment of Bs. 5,448, giving an tverage of the same amount for the five years 
preceding the new settlement in 1869, and excluding Bs. 202 ubari. Colonel 
James Davidson’s assessment^ gave land-revenue Bs. 5,409, or with cesses 
Bs. 6,230; and ubari Bs. 202, or with cesses, Bs. 493. The land-revenue 
was subsequently reduced to Bs. 5,207, which has been confirmed to the 
30th June, 1888. The incidence of this on the cultivated area falls at seven 
annas eleven pie, and two annas eight pie on the cnltnrable area. In 1872 the 
land-revenue stood at Bs. 5,203, or with cesses Bs. 6,025, while cultivators paid 
as rent and cesses Bs. 10,406. The land-revenue then fell on the total area 
at eight pie, on the total area assessed to Government revenue at one anna, and 
on the total cultivated area in 1872 at five annas six pie. 

In 1872 the total population numbered 13,690 souls, giving only 72 to the 
. square mile. Of these 13,462 were Hindiis (of whom** 

Population. ’ ' 

6,539 were females) and 228 were Musalmdns (106 
females). Amongst the Hindus were 1,337 Brahmans, amongst whom were 659 
females ; 1,966 Hajputs, with 961 females; 429 Baniyas, having 213 females; and 
amongst all other castes, the males numbered 5,024 and the females 4,706— total 
9,730 souls. The principal Brahman subdivisions are the Kanaujiyas, San^dhs, 
and Jajhotiyas. The llajputs chiefly belong to the Bundela and Panwdr clans, 
and tlio Baniyas are Jaini.s. Araoiigst the other castes are Ahirs, Jhajhariyas, 
Kah6rs, Chamdrs, Kurmi.s, Ba.sors, Kayaths, Nais, Kachhis, Lodhds, v Telis, 
Ghosi's, Barhais, -Khagars, Lohdrs, Chbipis, Bangars, Garariyas, Kumhdrs, 
Sondrs, Koris, and Dhobis. Eighteen Hindd males alone are entered as able 
to read and write. The occupation statements show that 14 male aduHs are 
engaged in the learned professions ; 229 in domestic services ; 139 in commerce ; 
2,337 in tending cattle and tilling the ground ; 616 in mechanical arts , and 
petty trades, and 790 are labourers. Of the total population, 155 are landowners ; 
7,666 arc agriculturists, and 5,869 are engaged in occupations other than agri- 
culture. The other statistics for this parganah are given under the district 
notice. 


BANDA, a parganah in the tahsili and district of the same name, according 
to the census returns of 1872, had an area of 400 square miles and 256 
acres, of which 235 square miles and 518 acres were cultivated. Of the area 
charged with Government revenue (400 square miles, 135 acres), 50 square 
miles and 467 acres were entered as uncultnrabl^ 113 square miles and 480 
acres as culturable, and 235 square miles and 467 acres as cultivated. The 
number of villages amounted to 106. There were 18 villages having a popula- 

1 On tho assessments ot Bant, Balibahat, and P41i in this parganab, see Settlement Bepoit, 
pages. 
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tion under 200 souls ; 34 wiili from 200 to 500 ; 25 with from 500 to 1,000 ; 21 
with from 1,000 to 2,000 ; 6 with from 2,000 to 3,000, and 2 between 3,000 
and 5,000. The boundaries are sufficiently sho#n by the district map. 

The amount of land'.reveuue from all sources paid to Government during 
the same year was Rs. 2,28,303, or with cesses Rs. 2,33,308, while the amount 
of rent, including local cesses paid by cultivators, was Rs. 3,55,117. The in- 
cidence of the Government revenue per acre on the total area fell at Re. 0-14-3, 
on the revenue paying area Re. 1-1-9, and on the cultivated area Re. 1-8-2. 
The general history of the fiscal arrangements is given under the Banda Dis- 
trict, but the particular history is not available, as Mr. Mayne’s report has never 
been printed. The principal towns and villages in this parganah are Banda, 
Mataundb, Lagtara, Tindwara, Mawai Buzurg, Jamdlpur, Khanndn, and 
Ichauli, most pf which are separately noticed in the alphabetical arrangement. 
The agriculture, history, and trade are all noticed under the Banda District, and 
j^need not bo repeated here. 

The population in 1872 numbered 108,771 souls, of whom 55,827 wore 
males and 52,944 were females, giving a total popula- 
tion of 372 souls to Rie square mile (140 males, 132 
females). Amongst these there are 42 insane persons (p&gdl or majnAn) ; 82 
idiots (■ fdtirulakl or kamsamajh) ; 108 persons deaf and dumb (bahra aur 
gdnga); 323 blind (andM) ; and 214 lepers (jazdmi or korhi). 

The educational statistics of this parganah give a total of 3,175 males who 
can read and write, of whom 620 are Musalmdns. The 
distribution of the population among the great Hindu 
castes includes Brahmans, 12,141 (5,560 females) ; Rajpiits, 12,764 (5,575 
females); Baniyas, 5,332 (2,664 females); and other castes, 66,916 (33,362 
females). The Musalmdns number 11,618 souls, of whom 5,782 are females. 
The occupation of the inhabitants is given under six classes, viz., first class. 
Government servants, who number 35 : persons en- 
gaged in the learned professions, 533 ; second class, or 
persons engaged in entertaining or serving men, 5,718 ; third class, or persons 
buying or selling money or goods, 599, and conveying goods, &c., 291 ; fourth 
class, persons engaged in growing grain, &c., 16,305, and persons engaged 
about animals, 55 ; fifth class, persons engaged in art and meohanieal produc- 
tions, in which matters of various kinds are employed in combination, 262: 
cloth-workers, 2,462 : workers in food and drink, 1,801: in animal substances, 
120: in vegetable substances, 649: and in minerals, 1,305; sixth class, or 
labourers, 6,388 : persons of rank, 13 : and no occupation, 688. 

The principal Brahman subdivisions are the Kanaujiya, Saraswat, and Ganr., 
The Bajptit clans comprise Gautam, Dikhit, Parih&r, Ganr, Chauhdn, Bais, 
Panw&r, Ehatgi, Baghubansi, Kachhw&ha, Karchula, Surajbansi, Ban&phar, 
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Kftkrakhta, Bandela, and Bilkhariya. The Banijaa belong chiefly to tho 
Ajudhiyab&si, Ghoi, and Agarwala clans, but Mahars, Umrs, Dhusars, Panw&ra, 
Bastaugis, Gujr&tis, and Asw^ are also found. Other castes are Charo&r, 
£umh&r, Eahar, Loh&r, Barhai, Koli, Ahir, Nai, Teli, Darzi, Dhobi, Dom, 
Lodha, Bharbhunja, Arakh, Garariya, Chakwa, Patwa, Kdrmi, Son&r, Kayath, 
K&chbi, Tamoli, Bair^gi, Halw^i, Bhat, Khatik, Khewat, and M&li. 

BANDA, the chief town of the district of the same name, is situated in 
Parganah Banda, one mile from the right bank of the Ken river, in north lati> 
tude 25®-28'-20'', and east longitude 80®-22'-15^. At the census taken in 1858 
the population of the town consisted of Hindiis practising agriculture, 5,089, and 
non-agriculturists, 23,516, while the Musalmdns numbered 13,806, of whom 
1 2,575 pursued occupations other than agriculture, giving a total of 42,411. 

In 1860 t)ie total population fell to 30,982, and in 
opalation. 27,394. In 1872 the returns show 27,746, 

of whom 20,528 were Hindus (9,929 females) and 7,218 were Musalm&ns 
(3,592 females). The occupation statistics show the principal avocations of 
adult males to be barbers (171), beggars (240), confectioners (113), cotton- 
cleaners (173), cultivators (1,406), flour-dealers (205), goldsmiths (158), 
grain-dealers (146), labourers (1,234), land-owners (199), cloth-sellers (112), 
oil-makers (lOU, painters (131), pundits (17.5), servants (2,981), shoe-makers 
(173), tailors (101), weavers (228 ), and weighmen (139). All other trades have 
less than one hundred members each. Of the total population, 338 are shown as 
land-holders, 4,208 as agriculturists, and 23,200 as having occupations other 
than agriculture. The educational statistics show that of these 287 males under 
twelve years of age can read and write, 500 males between 12 and 20 are literate, 
and 795 males above 20 years of age. The area of the town is 569 acres, 
thus giving 49 souls to the acre. 

.There are 5,716 enclosures in the city, of which 4,360 are occupied by Hindus. 
The houses built by skilled labour number 1,139, of which 190 are oceupied by 
hlusalm&ns ; the common houses number 5,826, of which Musalm4ns occupy 
1,384. Of the total number of houses ( 6,965), the Musalm&ns occupy 1,574, 
giving 4'58 persons to each house, while the Hindus inhabit 5,391 houses, 
giving 3*88 ta each house, and showing thus that they have a higher standard 
of comfort. The decrease in the population is no doubt due to the effects of 
the mutiny and the departure of the Naww6b and his followers. 

There are fifteen muhallas or wards, the names of which are as follows 

(1) B&Ikhandi Ndka, corrupted from *‘bank^ndif** » 
term apph'ed to a class of /aldra, one of whom formerly 
lived here. A temple has receiitly been erected near his takitfa (or resting-phuieX 
which is known as Bilkhandi B4ba. (2) Chh&bi N&ka, said to be named ajfter 
its fotmder. (3) Bhawtoipurwa, named after Bhaw^ini, the brother of Br^ Xdl, 
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ihe Chief of Matanndh, who according to one account occnpied Bands 

before historic times. (4) Larankapnrwa, so called in>m Laranka, a broih^r of 
Brij Tifti, who is said to have been left with Bhawdni in charge of Banda aftffl!* 
its conquest bj the Mat!ih4r3. (5) Dhanti Ndka, or moreoommonly Sadr Mohalla: 
the first name is derived from that of a notorious prostitute who resided here in 
the time of Shamsher Bahddur. (6) Aliganj, so named in memory of Ali BahA- 
dur. (7) Colvinganj, named after the Lieutenant-Governor in 1854. (8) Katra 
NAka or market ward. (9) Khutla Banda, of which the name is said to be derived 
from “MoA,” meaning a cavern or pit. It is certainly the oldest portion of the 
town, and tradition makes it owe its foundation and name to the Kols and Bhils, 
hill tribes who occupied the jungly tract of Bnndelkhand before historic times, 
and were probably the aboriginal inhabitants of the country. (10) Khini IfAka : 
Khini is probably a corruption of khimi, the Hindi name of a tre^ ( Mimusops 
khanki) which formerly abounded here. (11) Gular NAka : g^lar is the name 
of a tree (Ficua racemosa) found hero. (12) Makbara NAka, from the NawwAb’s 
cemetery. (13) Mewati NAka : the Mewatis, who were in the service of the late 
NawwAb of Banda, lived here and gave their name to the muhalla. (14) MardAn 
NAka was named after an inhabitant who built a well, which is also known 
by his name. (15) Mandiya or Marhiya NAka, from a temple to Debi still 
existing. 

The Ken is navigable as far as Banda during the rainy season, having steep 
banks and a sandy bed, with an usual depth of water from November to June 
of from one and a half to two feet. The Ken, like most rivers in Bundel- 
khand, is infested by the snub-nosed alligator or mugvr, which often migrates 
to tanks water-couraes at a considerable distance from the river dur- 
ing the rains, and returns to the river when the tank water is insufiicient to 
conceal them. 

The town of Banda is situated on undulating ground and is of considerable 
size, but straggling and ill-built ; most of the houses 
Appearance of the town, jjgjjjg mud, though there is abundance of excellent 

building-stone procurable. The main streets are wide and well-drained, and in 
point of cleanliness the appearance of the town can compare favourably with 
that of most towns in the North-west Provinces. Banda has sprung into im- 
portance as a town during the last three-quarters of a century. The influx of 
population which followed the establishment of their residence here by the 
NawwAbs gave the first impulse to its prosperity, but the main cause of the 
in ««*en i '° in wealth was the rising of Banda into a great cotton mart. Since the 
depart"^ of the NawwAb in 1858 the population has steadily declined, and the 
importance of the town as a cotton mart has, moreover, greatly decreased 
Hie rise of BAjapnr, a town on the Jamna, distant about seventy miles from 
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There are the usual Government buildings, viz.. Judge’s and Collector’s 
. . Offices, a District Jail, Dispensary, and Zila School, 

Public buildings. English Church, which was rebuilt after 

tiie mutiny, during which the roof had been blown off and the walls under- 
mined. None of these buildings, with the exception perhaps of the last, are in 
good style or well built. The cantonments are situated about a mile from the 
town, on the road from Banda to Fathipur. They are not regarded as an un- 
healthy station for native troops. The buildings which were formerly the palace 
of the Kaww&b of Banda have been partially demolished and the remainder 
turned into dwelling-places for Europeans. The description given of them at 
the time of Jacquemont’s^ visit in 1830 is that they were new, spacious, and 
built with solidity, but in vile taste— partly Indian, partly European ; vretohedly 
furnished, and having a profusion of gross sculptures. No sculptures of any 
kind are now left, but the solidity of the buildings is evident from the good 
condition of those that remain and have experienced any care in their preserva- 
tion. There are also the ruins of another palace, that of the Rajas of Ajegarh, on a 
small plot of land which up to the year of the mutiny belonged to them. These 
mins are in the portion of the town called Nimni Par. The palace and other 
buildings belonging to the Ajegarh and Gaurihdr Rajas were demolished by 
the Nawwfi.b during his short reign in 1857-58. Not far from these ruins is 
the tomb of Gumdn Singh, Raja of Jaitpur; it is a plain structure in fair pre- 
servation. 

On the left bank of the Ken, distant a mile from Banda, are the rains of a 
fort called Bhuragarh, built by Raja Guman Singh in 

Bhfiragarh Fort. A.D.® This fort was stormed by the British levies 

under Colonel Meiselback in 1804, when it was held by Raja Ram, and had sub- 
sequently been allowed to fall into ruins. The Nawwdb of Banda commenced 
to repair it on receiving the news of the advance of the British in the spring of 
1858, but his work was cut short almost as soon as it was begun. There is a 
story connected with the early history of the fort, which is as follows ; — A rope- 
walker had boasted of his ability to cross the Ken on a tight rope, and it came 
to the ears of Raja Guman Singh. The latter promised him a lakh of rupees 
if he succeeded. The Nat had nearly reached the other side, when the courtiers 
of the Raja cut the rope to save the royal exchequer, and the rope-dancer was 
killed by his fall. 

There are 66 mosques, 161 Hindu and 5 Jain temples in Banda. Of the 
mosques, the chief in point of size and interest is that situated near He late 
Nawwdb’s palace. It was built by Ali Bah&dur, the last Naww&b. The oldest 
and most oelebrated of the Hindu temples are the two, sacred to Bamesvari Devi 
and Bamesvar Mah&deo, situated on opposite sides of the hUl to the south-west of 


Voyages, 111., S36. * Fogson’s Bundelai, f84. 
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the town. They are of a good size, and have long flights of stone steps leading 
np to the summit of the hill. The style of building is superior to that of the other 
temples in the neighbourhood, and some portions are probably of considerable 
antiquity. The hill upon the slopes of which these temples are built, and at the 
foot of which is situated the oldest portion of the town, forms a striking back- 
ground when viewed from the opposite side of the small lake at its base, known 
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as the Chb4bi tank. The hill attains an elevation of from three to four hundred 
feet above the plain. “ The appearance from below is singular and fantastic, 
huge masses of stone presenting themselves in every position, and seeming quite 
unconnected the one with the other, while the few shrubs growing out from be- 
tween them serve as a contrast to the nakedness of the rock.” 

The Municipal Act (VI. of 1868) is in force in Banda. The total income from 
all sources in 1871-72 amounted to Rs. 17,903, viz., 
octroi, Bs. 14,844 ; miscellaneous, Bs. 2,020; balance 'bf 
previous year, Bs. 1,039, showing an incidence of 8 annas 6 pie per head of the 
population. The expenditure for the sameyearwas — ^for establishment, Bs. 1 1,730 ; 
watering, Bs. 5 ; public works, Bs. 4,504; education, Rs. 180; charitable objects, 
Bs. 360; and miscellaneous, Bs. 1,036, leaving a reserve of Bs. 28. The affairs 
of the municipality are managed by a committee consisting of four official mem- 
bers and eleven members chosen by election. 

Statement thawing the quantity of articles imported into Banda during 1871-72. 


Class of articles. 

Quantity. 

Amount of tax 
in rupees. 

Rate of taxation. 

1. Articles of food grain... 

208,401 mails. 

11,006 

Six pie to four annas per 
man. 

Vegetables, fowls, Ac., 

12,041 yalue. 

846 

Three to six pie per rupee. 

Vodder, cotton seed, &c., 

3,308 loads. 

74 

Three to six pie per bullock 
or cart. 

2. Animals for slaughter ... 

9,467 value. 

368 

Six to twelve pie each. 

8. Fuel, oil, 

15,173 mass. 

799 

> 

Six pie to two annas per 
man. 

Charcoal and wood ... 

3,977 loads. 

305 

Three to six pie per load. 

4. Building materials, tim- 
ber. 

8,357 value. 

314 

Six pie per rupee. 

Iiime , ... 

2,904 value. 

645 

One and a half rupee per 
cart. 

5. Drugs/gumsi spices ... 

88,791 

903 

Bight annas to two rupees 
per cart. 

6. Tobacco eee 

2,182 mass. 

194 

Four annas per man.. 

7e Cloth ••• 

120,486 value, 

• •• 

Twelve annas per cart. 

8. Metal * 

19,008 

988 

One rupee per cart. 


The gross municipal income in 1872 was Bs. 20,551, and the expenditure 
amounted to Bs. 16,493. The incidence of the taxation per head falls at eleven 
annas ten pie. 

The inhabitants of the town, as a rule, enjoy indifferent health, and it has bi^ 
come a place notorious for foyer, which is most preyalent during the latter half 
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of September and the first half of October. The death-rate, however, of Banda 
itself, according to the mortality returns for the North-Western Provinces, is 
among the lowest in these provinces. The average temperatm'e is probably a 
degree or two higher than that of most towns in the Da&b. 

The character of the population of Bundelkhand has been described as 
lethargic nnd quarrelsome. The people are not litigious, but have resort to 
IcUhia on the slightest provocation. The banking portion of the community 
have acquired an ill-character for chicanery and fraud. 

There seems to be a marked absence of any display of religious fanaticism 
among the inhabitants, such as comes into prominent notice in other places. 
The proportion of Musalm&n inhabitants is too small to cause any fear of an 
aggressive movement on their part at the Muharram and Other festivals, which 
are consequently free from the violence and outrage that occasionally take place 
such times in other parts of the North-Western Provinces. A characteristic 
of the natives of this town, and indeed of the whole of Bundelkhand, is an affecta- 
tion of extreme poverty often associated with actual wealth. The estimation 
in which Bnndelkhandis are held may be learnt from the following proverb : — 
fia sou dandi na eh BundelkhandV^ (one native of Bundelkhand commits as 
much fraud as a hundred weighmen.)^ All classes are found represented here, 
but the lower castes of Hindus largely predominate.^ 

BANGRA, a small village in Parganah Jhansi of the Jhansi District, is dis- 
tant 30 miles from Jhansi and 10 miles from Man on the Naugabn (Nowgong). 
a nd Jhansi road. The population in 1865 was 487. There is a police out-post 
here. v 

BANGRA; a village in Parganah Madhugarh of the Jalaun District, is dis- 
tant 26 miles from Urai. In 1865 the population was 2,103, and in 1872 was 
2,022. There are good lines of communication with Jalaun on the east; Gwaliar 
on the west; Madhugarh to the Jamna on the nortl^; and by Ktinch to Jhansi 
on the south. There is a school and a police-station here. 

BANPUR, a large village m Parganah Bdnpur of the Lalatpur District, is 
distant 21 miles from Lalatpur. The population in 1865 was 2,071, and in 1872 
was 2,734. It is a large straggling village, which was formerly the rosidenoe 
of the ex- Raja of Bdnpur, but it has greatly fallen off in every respect since 
the famine of 1868-69. In consequence of the old zaminddrs being professional 
thieves of the Sanauriya clan, the recent settlement was made, with Marddn 
Bingh, a relative of the ex-Raja, and one-third was conferred upon the son of 
Rao Hamir Singh of Pdli. The ex-Raja of Bdnpur was the representative of 
the Bundela Rajas of Chanderi, whose history is given in the notice of the 

^Pogson's Bimdelas 180. * The following references to the Board’s Beoords are eon- 

aeeted with Banda cantonments i-r-Febmaiy 8 , 1811 ; November SS, issi, No. S } Jwiutfy 81, 
1833, Mo. 85 ; October 30, 1888, Not. 58-83 ) November 30, 1833, No. 8. 
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estates ^ero confiscated in 1857, and he was 

placed to lire under surveillance at Lahore on a pension of Rs. 800 a^onth. 

BANPUR, a parganab in Tahsil Mahranni of the Lalatpur District^ had, 
according to the census of 1872, a total area of 329 square miles and 89 
. acres, of which 56 square miles and 475 acres were cultivated. Of the area 
. charged with Government revenue (277 square miles and 508 acres),* 50 square 
miles and 316 acres are returned as uncultnrable, 178 square miles and 445 
.♦ acres as culturable, and 48 square miles and 387 acres as cultivated. From the 
rej|iirns collected at the settlement of this parganah in 1868-69 it would appear 
that the total area was then found to be 329 square miles and 189 acres, of wliich 
63 square miles and 262 acres were occupied by ubarl (or quit-rent) estates. 
Of the remaining revenue area (265 square miles and 567 acres), 3 square 
mites and 468 acres were exempted from revenue ; 50 square miles and 129 
acres were returned as unoulturable,; 139 square miles and 396 acres as cul- 
turable, and 72 square miles and 124 acres as cultivated. If to the last wo add 
13 square miles and 471 acres cultivated in ubari estates, thov total cultivation 
in 1868-69 will be 85 square miles and 595 acres, or about one-half as much 
again as is sjjiown by the returns of 1872. In 1872 there were 100 villages, 

: of which 39 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 40 had between 200 and 500 ; 
16 had between 500 and 1^000, and 5 had between 1,000 and 2,000. The 
number of villages shown by the settlement records was 113. The boundaries 
of the parganah and the position of the principal villages are sufficiently 
shown by the district map. 

The percentage of irngation is only 17 on th^ total area. Fifty-eight 

villages in this parganah are hold by Tb4kurs, and 
State of the parganah. . • i + •* i x r u* l 

m a newly-acquired territory, the real assets of which 

wifre onljtS imperfectly known, it was tliought advisable to leave a 8uffici->« 
ently w^yppargin for ba^ seasons, and the more so as, notwithstanding that 
the amolP^f irrigation tends to raise the rental in ordinary years, the general 
poverty of the soil would render a very moderate demand advisable. The per- 
centage of each class of soil under (mltivation is moti, 20*46 ; d4mat, 36*18; and 
patharOf 43*36. The rain crop is estimated at 75*1 and the spring at 24*9 per 
cent, of the total outturn. With the exception of 16 villages in the south of 
the pirganah where there , is moti land, everything cH^ends in this parganah 
upon the amount of rainfall. It is the poverty of the soil which renders irri- 
gation necessary, and it must not be forgotten that the same cause operates in 
seasons of drought to render' the wells of no avail. In the greater portion of 
this parganah the lands were left uncultivated in 1.868 for want of water. The 
liberality of Government enabled the poor cultivators to tide over this difiSchlty, 
but pestilence canje in the track of famine, and it^will be some years before t^,.; 
parganah recovers its former prosperity. t 
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Fiscal history. 


highest land-revenue of the firk settlement of t^s parganah amonn^; 

to Rs. 35,730 forknd-revenue and Bs. 1,128 for vbaH. 
The second settlement gave Bs. 34,842 for land-revenu| 
and Bs. 1,123 for u5arf, and tlio third settlement showed Bs. 34,07 1 as land-reve- 
Ane and Bs. I,,i23 for vbaH (or quit-rents). The fourth settlement was made by 
Captain ;Tyler in 1860-61, and gave on the average of five years preceding the :• 
new itettlement in 1868-69 a sum of Bs. 34,439 for land-revenne and Bs. 1,123 
for uhari. Owing to the transfer of many villages originally contained in th^^ 
B&npur Parganah, it is impossible now to give any details of the first t^oe 
settlements which would serve as a ground for comparison with the state of 
the parganah before 1859. Colonel James Davidson’s assessment made in 
1868-69 and reported in 1869 gave a land-revenue of Bs. 30,192| or with cesses 
Bs. ,33,385 ; and an uhari revenue of Rs. 576, or with cesses Bs. 1,254 — grand 
total, Bs. 34,589. This assessment fell at the rate of ten annas seven pie on 
the cultivated acre, and at three annas six pie on the culturable acre. The 
assessment is in many cases progressive, reaching a maximum in 187Cf of 
*Rs. 30,768 for land-revenue and Bs. 576 for ubari, at which sum it has been 
confirmed until 30th June, 1888. In 1872 the land-revenue stood at Rs. 31,007 
including u&arf, or at Bs. 34,812 including ubari and cesses, while at the same’ 
time it was estimated that the cultivators paid IJs. 62,014 in rents^nd cesses. 
The revenue-rate then fell on the total area at two annas four pic per acre, oh 
the area paying revenue to Government at two annas nine pie, .and on the 
cultivated area at fifteen annas seven pie. 

numbered 85,680 Hindus, of whom 17,234 were 
females, and 647 Musalm^ns, of whom 334 were females. 
There were 4,237 Brqjimans (2,057 females); 2,091 Riy- 
puts (957 females) ; 1,836 Baniyas (907 females), and the other oas0 numbeKd 
27,516 souls (13,313 females). Amongst the Brahpians, the prind||^8ubdi vi- 
sions are the Kanaujiyas, Jajhotiyas, and Bhagaurs. Amongst th^l^puts are^ 
Bundelas, Panwdrs, Gaurs, and Kachhwdhas. The Baniyas chiefly belong to 
the Ghoi, Jaini, and Panw&r subdivisions, jand the principal subordinate castes 
are Ahirs, Kahdrs, Cham&rs, Kdrmis, Basors, Kayaths, Kdchhis, Nais, Lodh&s, 
Telis, Ghpsis, Barhais, Khagars, Loh&rs, Chhipis, Bangars, M&lis, and 
(Jarariyas; Koris, Kdtohhrs, Dhobis, Sonfirs, Darzis, and Joshis jalso^nccur. 
Males able to read and write are returned at 391 souls, of whom only one is a 
Musalm6n. The occupatiom statements show that 56 ^ult males belong to 
the learned professions; 658 are engaged in domestic service; 358 in o6m-^ 
merce ; 6,676 in growing grain and tending animals ; 1,956 are employed ia 
me^nioal arts and trade ; and 1,643 are labourers. Of the total population, 289 
are landholders,. 19,944 are agriculturists, and the remau^er out of 
population of ^,327 souls are engaged in occupations other than agiieultn^' 


In 1872 the 
^ Population. 
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giving 110 souls to tbo square mile. All other statiptics are given nnidei? tlie 
- district notice. ' ' 

BAN a parganah in Tahsili Lalatpur of the Lalatpur District, was assessed 
in 1863-64 by Colonel James Davidson. According to the census of 1872 the 
area amounts to 149 square miles and 256 acres, of which 26 square miles 
and 26 acres are cultivated. Of the area charged with Government reVenne(121 
square miles and 437 acres), 4i square miles and 345 acres are returned as uncul- 
•> turable, 58 square miles and 633 acres as culturable, and 21 square miles and 
99 acres as cultivated. The returns collected at the settlement in 1863-64 and 


published in 1869 show a total area of 149 square miles and 256 acres, of which 
39 square miles and 311 acres were occupied by ubaH and revenue-free estates. 
Of the remaining area (109 square miles and 585 acres), 630 acres were 
returned as free of revenue ; 38 square miles and .301 acres as unculttfrable ; 47 
square miles and 318 acres as culturable, and 22 square miles and 616 acres as 
cultivated, to which should be added lO square miles and 578 acres cultivated 
in nbari estates. This shows a falling off in tho cultivated area more than pro- 
portionate to the decrease in population. The number of villages in 1872 
amounted to 55, of which 26 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 17 had between 
200 and 500 ; 9 had between 500 and 1,000 ; and 3 had more than 1,000. 
The number of villages showp by the settlement records was 59. The district 
map gives tho boundaries of the parganah and the position of the principal 
villages. 

The rent-rate for moti and ddmat two-crop land according to class is Rs. 3 

_ to Hs. 5 an acre, and for one-crop similar land Rs. 24. 

Stat6 of the parganah. . 

while for two-crop patharo tlie rate varies from Rs. 2 to 
Rs. 3. These rates are higher ^1 roui|d than those prevailing in any ^er 
parganah in the district. The population is, more close than in the other par- , 
ganahs and consists for the most part of Lodhas, who are more industrious 
than Tb6kurs. There is plenty of land and but few cultivators, their numbers 
having been considerably thinned by emigration and disease, so that much good - 
land lies fallow. Seventeen per cent, of the cultivated area is irrigated. 
The hhaAf {or raini crop is 82 per cent, of the whole outturn. 

^ The ^t settlement of this parganah was made by Captain Blake for 1843-44 


^ hi ^ initial land-revenue of Rs. 18,353, rising 

to Rs. 14,541, or excluding tdjarl 867), the highest 
assessment of any vwr was Rs. 13,674. The secimd settlement for 1848-49 to 
.^52-53 was made i^Captain Harris for Rs. 15,429, which rose to Rs. 16,521, 


or excluding tibaH (Rs. 739) Rs. 15,782. The third settlement was condnded 


by Captain Gordon at an initial revenue of Rs. 13,021, whiib rose to 
Riil | |3 ,34Qlbxolusiye of Mhati (Rs. 739). Tho fourth settllment, which was also 
the fini settlement,, y^as fixed by Captain Tyler at ‘Rs. 12,725,%Qd 
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gave an average on the five years preceding the last settlement of Rs. 12,971 
as land-revenue and Rs. 739 as %J)ari, Cofonel James Davidson’s assessment 
in 1863-64, which was reported in 1869, gave a land-revenue of Rs. 11^087, or 
with cesses Rs. 12,237 ; and for uhari Rs. 739, or with cesses (Rs. 1,218), total 
Rs. 13,455. This in many cases represents a progressive revenue on particular 
estates, reaching its maximum in 1870 at Rs. 11,826 for land-revenue, and 
Rs. 739 for uhaH, at which sum it has been confirmed until the 30th June, 1888. 
The incidence of the initial assessment on the cultivated area falls at twelve 
annas nine pie per acre, and on the culturable acre at four annas three pie. 
In 1872 the land-revenue stood at Rs. 12,012 including or with cesses 
Bs. 13,765, while it was estimated that the cultivators paid Rs. 24,024 in rents 
and cesses. The land-revenue then fell at two annas on the total area,-two annas 
six pic on the area charged with Government revenue, and eleven annas six pie 
on the cultivated area. 

In 1872 the population numbered 17,550 souls, of whom 1 7,412 were Hindus 
(8,168 females) and 138 were Musalm^ns (59 females). 
The Hindus comprised 1,268 Brahmans, of whom 658 
were females; Rajputs numbered 1,983 souls, of whom 941 were females ; Ba^ 
niyas, 1,428, with 647 females ; and all other castes amounted to 12,733, of whom 
5,922 were females. The principal Brahman subdivisions are the Kanaujiya 
.and the San&dh. Amongst the Rajputs are found the Bundela, Gaur, Panwdr, 
and Ujjayini clans ; while tlie Baniyas arc chiefly Ghois and Jainis. The * 
other castes comprise Ahirs, Jhajhariyas, Kahdrs, Chumdrs, Basors, Kayaths, 
Kdchhis, Nais’, Lodhas, Telis, Barhais, Khagars, Lohdrs, Mdlis, (jlarariyas, 
Kui^hdrs, Sondrs, Darzis, Koris, Dhobi's, and Joshis. Three hundred and 
twenty-two males were returned as ableSlo resKl and write, who were all Hin- 
dus. Tlie occupations of the adult males show that 50 were engaged in the 
learned professions ; 339 in domestic service; 200 in commerce; 3,072 in 
tilling the ground and tending cattle ; 955 in mechanical arts and trade ; and 
1,144 as labourers. Of the total population, giving 118 to square mile, 168 arc 
registered as landholders, 8,736 as agriculturists, and 8,646 engaged in occu- 
pations other than agriculture. All other statistics are given under the district 
•notice. ** 

BAONI (Btfuram h a petty State in Bundelkhand, liosnear Edlpf 
between the Jamna and the Betwa, near their confluencej^and is surrounded on 
all sides by British ternary except the south, where it bord^on the petty State 
of Beri. Its length from north to soii^ is about fifteen ii|ws, and its breadtip 
is of sioiilar extent. Its area was estimated in 1863 to be 127 square rfiOoHj wi^>i 
a popnlation^f 19,000 souls and a tevenue of one lakh of rupees ; it cont 
fifty-two (Bduian) villages. The Nawwfib resides at Eadaura, his < 

(see 'H amikpub District, under “History * 
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This is the only Muhammadan State in Bundelkhand. Naww&b Gh4zi-nd> 
din Kh&n,^ grandson of Asaf Jah Ntz&m-ul-mulk, received from the Peshwa a 
grant of fifty-two villages near Kalpi. At the time of the British occupation of 
Bundolkhand, his son, Nasir-ud-daulah, was found in possession of forty-nine of 
these villages, three having been usurped by tfio subordinate agents of the Pesh- 
wa’s Government without authority frdin the Poonii Darbfir. The Nawwdb sub- 
mitted a papf)r of Requests claiming the continuance of these villages, and although 
actual possession was wanting to complete the ground of claim to three of them, 
yet as a measure of liberality, aud in consideration of the rank of the Naww&b 
and his exemplary conduct from the time of the British occupation, it was re- 
solved to continue to him the wliolerof the villages comprised in tlie Peshwa’s 
grant to his father. But the grant of a mnad was withheld until the claims of 
the N&nd of Kalpi could be adjusted, as the specific nature and extent of the 
Naww&b’s authority and privileges within his jdgir might depend in a great 
measure oh the nature of the settlement with the Ndnd of Kdlpi. During the 
investigation of the claims of the Ndna of Kdlpi it appeared that the Ndnd stpod 
to the P^hwa in the position of a tributary, and that the District of Kdlpi there- 
fore, in which lay the Nawwub’s jagir^ did not form part of the lands actually 
held by the Peshwa and ceded under the treaty of Bassein. It was, therefore, 
ruled that the British Government had no right to grant a sanad for the villages 
constituting the Nawwdb’s to exercise any authority over the Nawwdb and 
his possessions, or to ratify the paper of requests which thb Nawwdb had pre- 
sented. But Government considered that there were no objections to the exe- 
cution of a deed recognising the validity of the Peshwa’s sanad. Accordingly, the 
validity of the grant was recognised in a letter which the Governor-General ad- 
dressed to the Nawwdb on the 24th December, 1806. Of course, any claims to 
independence of the British Governrannt which the Nawwdb might have been 
disposed to base on this decision were extinguished in 1817, when the Peshwa 
ceded all his sovereign rights to the British Government. 

Nasir-ud-danlah died at Kalpi on the 11th May, 1815, and was sncceeded 
by his son, Amir-ul-mulk, who was succeeded in 1838 by his son, Muhammad 
Husain Khdn. In 1856 the Nawwdb requested permission to proceed on a pil- 
grimage to Makka, and that his eldest son, Mahdi Hasan Khdn, might be recog- 
nised in thp succession ; and with a view^to prevent quarrels, he settled allowances 
nmnnntin^ to Rs. 9,000 upon the other members of his. ^^ily. . T^is was 'sanc- 
tioned, but, owing to the mutinies and other causes, the*awwdb^did not proceed 
on the pilgrimage, ^vartheless, Mahdi Hasan Khdn continued to be addressed as 
Nawwdb, and to have sole charge of the administration till the death of his fathe#, 

Mohammad Khdn, in August, 1859. After the death of Muhammad Hasan ;; 

. ■' — 

1 TOptitiiatn^P ,' II,, 027 i Scott Hist. Oeckan, II., 380: the murderer of Alamgfr II. (see 
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Klfuiftn, one of his sons, Abdallah Husain, endeavoured to suspicion on Mahdi 
Hasan Kh&n’s birth and to secure the succession to himself; but after inquiry 
Government recognised Mahdi Hasan Khdn as the legitimate heir. He has 
since been assured that any succession to the State which may be legitimate 
according to Muhammadan law will be recognised and confirmed, subject to 
the payment of a relief of half a year’s net revenue, whenever the succession does 
not go to a direct lineal heiV. In 1863, as a reward for various (liberal measures 
adopted by the Naww6b, and particularly the abolition of transit duties within 
the limits of his State, Government sanctioned an addition to his complimentary 
titles.^ In 1866 a »anad was granted to the Nawwdb empowering him to exer- 
cise supreme criminal jurisdiction within ^s State, subject on certain points to 
the control of the Agent to the Governor- General.® The titles of the present ' 
Naww&b are Nawwab Azam-ul-umara, Im&d-ud-daulah, Eashid nl-mnlk. Sahib 
Jah, Muhin Sardar, Mahdi Hasan Kh&n Bah&dnr, FiroKjang. 

BAEAGAON, a small town in Farganah Jhansi of the Jhansi district, on 
the Cawnpur road, is distant nine miles from Jhansi. The population in 1865 
was 2,652,'and in 1872 was 2,355. There is a municipality under Act^SX. of 
1856, supporting six watchmen at an annual cost of Es. 252 ; also a second-class 
police-station ; the head -quarters of an Assistant Patrol of Customs; a district 
post-office; a male aftd female school, and a second-class road bungalow here. 

BAEGAEH, a town in Farganah Chhibun and Tahsili Man, in the Karwi 
Subdivision of. the Banda District, is distant 40 miles from'* Allahabad, 80 miles, 
from Banda, 40 miles from Karwi, and 12 miles from Mau. The population in 
1865 was 1,806, and in '1872 was 1,473, consisfjing chiefly of Brahmans. This 
town is a station on the Jabalpur branch of the East Indian Eailway ; has a police- 
station, halkdhbandi school, and a bazar on Tuesday and Saturday. The elevated 
ground in the vicinity forms tlie site for cholera camps for the European troops 
at Allahabad, and has often been found to be of much value. Hindupat, a .Eaja 
of Fann&, founded this town about 300 years ago, and the ruins of a fort built 
by him still exist to the south-east of tlie present site. A fair, attended by 
about 4,000 people, is held here in CAait (Maroh-April). 

BAEMAN, a stream rising in Farganah Jaitpur of the Hamirpur District, 
joins the Betwa at Kupra in Farganah Jal&lpur of the same district. It re- . 
ceives in its course the Gunehi at Itauira in Farganah Fanwhri; the Kolari 
near the old oantontnilts at Eaitha, and the Arjan at Balaon in Farganah jEUiUi. 

It has water m its bed'll the year round, but is of no importance for naviga- 
tion or irrigation; in the rains it is a m.ere torrent. 

- BAEONDA, or Baraunda, also known as Birgmrh and Fithat Kachhir,^ ia, i4: 
a petty J^r in Bundelkhand. The chief town of the same name lies in a.diffir . 

* Aitch Treat., III., »60, 448. * Scl. Rco., For. Dept, G. 1,, LXX , 41'; BoomiV BeW 

17th March, 1807, No. S8 ; Slat March, 1807. ' 5 ^ 
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eiiH gh&t or pass on^^a route from Banda to Biw& (Rfvr&n), 35 miles 8oath> 
east of the former andTt miles nbrth>west of the latter. This State had in 1868 
an area of 273 square miles and a population of 24,000 souls, with a revenue 
estimated at Bs. 45,000.^ 

It is bounded on the north by the British District of Banda and the Chanbe 
jdgira; on the south by the Native State of Kothi; on the east by the Ajegarh 
State, and on the west by the Banda District. The family is an old one of B4j> 
bansi descent and totally unconnected with the other cliieftains of the province. 
How they obtained power here is not ascertained. Under tlie Bundelas, the 
State seems to have been held under a sanad from Harden Sdh of Pannd. Mo- 
han. Singh was confirmed by the British Government in the territory which 
^ he held undei^ the Bundelas and All Bahadur, and a sanad was given to him 
in June, 1807. He died in January, 1827, without male issue, leaving a will in 
which the whole of his property was bequeathed to liis nephew, Sarabjit Singh. 
Although Sarabjit Singh was not formally adopted, Govorumont recognised his 
succession, to the exclusion Of his two elder brothers, Avho renounced their claims. 
The Baja has received the right of adoption. In 1866 an attempt was made by 
the third and eldest surviving son of Sarabjit Singh, Hamdy41 Singh, to procure the 
succession for himself, to the exclusion of the rightful heir, in the event of the 
chiefs death j but this was frustrated,* and in 1867, on the death of Sarabjit Singh, 
his grandson, Chhatarsdl, peacefully succeeded.* 

BARW A SAGAB, or Barua Sfigar, a flourishing town in Parganah Jhansi of 
the Jhansi District, is distant 12 miles from Jhansi, on the Naugaon (Nowgong) 
road. The population in 1865 numbered 6,255 souls, and in 1872 was 6,815, of 
whom 5,556 (2,728 females) were Hindiis, 247 (86 females) were Musalm4ns, 
and 12 were Christians or of other religions. Act XX. of 1856 is in force, and 
supports ten watchmen at a cost of Bs. 420. In 1872 the income was Bs. 820, 
and the expenditure Us. 700, the rate of taxation falling at two annas four pie 
per head of the'^population. The area is 122 acres, giving 48 persons to the 
acre. There is a first-class police-station, district post-office, and second-class 
road bungalow here. 

To ^e north-west of the town is a fine old oastlo situated on the border of the 
lake, and said to have been built by Udit Singh, the 
Bundela Baja of Orchha. The lake is the most attrac- 
tive feature in the landscape, and has been mentioned in* the notice of the irri- 
gation of the Jhansi District. On the village lands, about a little less than 
three miles to the ^est of the present site, are the remains of an old Ohandel 
^ temple constructed of solid blocks of stone carved with the figures of Hindid 
gods, which have been much defaced by the Musalrndns. The old cultivators dt 

,1 I I I .1 ■ „ ‘ ■ ■■ ,, ■■ ■■ I . ' ' i 

* Aiteh. Treat., 11L( 242, S5I. * SeL Reo.,For. Depk, Q. I., LX., 41. Dr, Stratton gives 
•lea SIS sauaxe^tnilea and terenue Be. 25,000. f Ibid, LXVUI., 44. 
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this village are descendants of the workmen employed by Raja Udit Singh in 
the construction of the embankment forming ttfe lake abol^t 130 years ago. An 
interesting account of their peculiar usages and tenures is given by Mr. Jen- 
kinson in his Settlement Report, page 136. 

In 1865-68 a considerable correspondence’ took place in regard to a claim 
Claim of Gwaliar to Bar- Gwaliar Darb&r to an annual assignment of 

vi Sagar. JO^OOO from the revenues of Barwd Sagar, the 

particulars of which are as follows: — In 1744 A.D., Joti Bli4u, one of the 
sons of Rdnoji Sindhia and elder brother of Maharaja MadhnjiSindbia, was killed 
at Barwd Sdgar in a battle between the Peshwa’s troops and the Bundelas. 
Tlie Peshwa ordered an annual payment of Rs. 10,000 as nanuk (or blood-money) 
to be made to Sagia Bai, the widow of tho deceased, out of the collections of 
Barwd Sugar. She died in 1773, from which date the assignment was paid to 
Mahdraja Madhnji Sindhia, her brother-in-law. In 1805, Malidraja DaulatRao 
Sindhia transferred the assignment to Gopal Rao Bhdu Chitnavis, in considera- 
tion of services performed by him, through W’hom it came to Khandi Rao Masur- 
kar, and the payment had been continued to the Gwaliar Darbdr up to 1855. 
On the lapse of tlio Jhansi territory to the British Government, a question 
arose as to the power possessed, under the terms of the grant, to alienate it upon 
the death of the original grantee, and as to the propriety of continuing tho assign- 
ment. The Gwaliar Darbdr stated that the grant was made in perpetuity, but 
were not able to produce tho original deed of assignment, which they allege to 
have been lost, and tho question was referred to the Supreme Government for 
decision. By them it w'as ruled that though as a matter of right the Gwaliar 
Darbdr had no* claim to a continuance of the pension, yet that as a question of 
grace and favour the payment should be continued during pleasure from the 
revenue of villages in Parganah Bhander.^ 

The town is of moderate extent, situated at the north-west corner of tho cele- 
brated lake of the same name, formed by damming up the 
Barwd'wacfi, an affluent of the Betwa. The embankment 
is really a great work, built of stone in curves of steps towards the water, and 
forms about half tho w^estern border of the lake. It is furnished wdth a wide 
escape just over tho dry bod of the Barwd, where it comes out of tho lake, and 
the amount of water which sometimes pours over the escape may be judged by 
the fact that a fine new bridge, which carried the Jhansi and Naugaon imperial 
road across tho naM below the embankment, has been broken by the flood of a 
recent rains. The remaining half of the western border is bouhded by high rocks 
forming a short range, and tho town stands immediately beneath the range west- ^ 

» Paras. 30, 31, Nar. Proc. Lieut.-Gov., N.-W.-P., for first quarter, 1867 (For. Dep.), No. 3, 
18th April, 1857. ® G. L, For. Dep^ 2617-6?, V9lh July, 1868. For the subsequent history 

of this grant sec Rec. For. Dep., G. I., LXVIII, xiii. 
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ward. Barwd S4gar is a mnch scattered town, made up of diree mahallas— 
Barwd S&gar, Sarmura, and Harpura — which are divided by stretches of highly 
cultivated land, and trees everywhere mix with the houses. The town is sur- 
rounded, too, by much cultivated land, especially extensive in the lower country 
below the embankment, which is pierced at one place by a carefully managed 
outlet, through which water is allowed to pass at intervals, for irrigation pur- 
poses, into a short canal provided with rajbahas or distributaries. This canal 
appears to have been useful principally in former times to water very extensive 
gardens, the property of the Bajas of Jhansi, who owned the fort at Barwd Sdgar. 
The fort is deserted, the last owner having been the celebrated B^ni of Jhansi, 
and the gardens are let to a mdli (or gardener), who cultivates a good part’ for 
cereal crops. The castle, with its cheerful gardens and beautiful view of hill 
and lake and wide-spread cultivation, must have been a pleasant country resi- 
dence. Now, two of its higher placed rooms are kept as a traveller’s rest- 
house. 


The Sarmura division of the town lies immediately under the hill, and ap- 
pears as a rather narrow strip of houses, briok-built 
Divisions of the town. , ^ ^ 

and good-looking; some of the houses double-storeyed; 

the roadways are wide, but unmade. The Barw& Sagar division of the 
town is a pretty large collection of brick-bn^t houses with tiled roofs. Its 
two principal ways cross each other in the centre of the mahalla to form a 
chauk or square, and the shops of the bazar, with durable arched fronts, line 
these roads. The roadways are well made of a rod gravel, and are drained 
at the sides by small square-shaped drains. Harpura consists of a very few 
houses of cultivators. The spring level at Barwd Sdgar is about 20 feet from 
the surface, and in some places the land is irrigated from wells, but that is 
considered an exceptional circumstance. Trees abound in all parts of the town, 
and seen from above the houses appear to be embosomed in foliage, and so, 
what with»*the surrounding verdure, well-shaped honscs, and pretty general 
canopy of trees, Barwa Sagar presents a remarksfbly pleasing appearance. The 
town contains a rather flourishing school, with 58 boys in attendance. The 
school-house is well situated in the northern ontskirt on the principal entrance 
roadway (C. P.). 

BAUNDA, a village in Parganah Moth of the Jhansi District, is distant 48 
miles from Jhansi and 8 miles from Moth. The population in 1865 was 937, and 
in 1872 was 748. There is a second-class police-station and district post-office 
here.. 


BEHI, a petty lies in the dvuSb of the Betwa and Jamna, close to their 
confluence between the British Distnets of Jalaun and Hamirpur. The town ia 
situated on the' left bank of the Betwa, about 20 miles south-east of Kdlpi. In 
1863 the area was estimated at 30 square miles, with a population of 2,500 souls. 
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and a revenue of Rs. 25,000;' Diw4n Jagal Parsli&d, who was in possession ^ 
the occupation of the country by the British, received a sonod for two villages 
from Ali BahMur, and a ratification of that sanad from the Agent to the Oom« 
inander-in-Chiof. His grandfather, Uchuljd, married a daughter of JagatrAj, 
Raja of Jaitpnr, who granted him \a.j&g{r three villages, Amri, Chilli, and Dndri. 
The two last were resumed and Amri alone was left in his possession. The 
village of Dudri was given to Nana Govind Rao in exchange for villages in the 
District of Kdl pi. Subsequently the right of Jagal Farshud to these villages 
was established ; the village of Chilli was, therefore, restored, and lands of equal 
value in the Farganuh of Jal&lpur were given to the Diwdn in lieu of Dudri, and 
the' collections made from the villages during the period of resumption were 
refunded. Tliese villages, however, were all surrounded by lands in which the 
British Regulations were in force, and could not conveniently be exempted from 
the operation of these Regulations ; other villages were, therefore, given to the 
Dwan in exchange in 1811.® 

Jagal Parshad died in April, 1814. He was succeeded by Phairan Singh, 
grandson of his full-brother, Gandarp Singh, the claim to the succession having 
been voluntarily renounced by Rao Sdhib, the father of Phairan Singh. In 
1 857 Phairan Singh was succeeded by his only son. Bisnath Singh. On the 
death of Bisnuth Singh in May, 1861, the widow wished to adopt Balbhadr 
Singh, a distant relative of the family, to the exclusion of Biji Singh, son of 
the late jdgirddr's first cousin. But Government installed Biji Singh, on the ; 
grounds that he was the nearer relative of the deceased] that he was living in 
the jd^irddr's house at the time of his death, and performed the funeral obse- 
quies ; that he was recognised as the rightful claimant by the principal Th6kurs ; 
and tliat the local Political Officers were in favour of the recognition of Hao 
Biji Singh on grounds both of right and policy. In consideration, however, of 
the services of the late jdyirddr during the mutinies of 1857, the tribute -which, 
under ordinary circumstances, would have been claimed on the sucoession was 
remitted. The jdgirddf of Berl has received the right to adopt. A relief of 
one-quarter of a year’s not revenue is levied on all direct successions, and of 
one-half on all successions by adoption. 

BENDA, a village in Parganah and Tahsil Paildni of the Banda District, 
is distant 22 miles from Banda and 14 miles from Pail4ni. The population 
in 1855 was 2,306, and in 1872 was 2,202, consisting for the most part of Dik- 
hit Rajpiits. The name is said to have been given the village from that of its 
founder, Benda Singh, Rajput, and six hundred years are said to have elapsed * 

' Aitch, Treat., III., 239. * Consisting of Beri op Bairi, Karslapur, Bisalpur, lalamptiEf 

Bhojpiir, Eakeru, and Fathareta in Parganah Jalalpur, and Para in Parganah Hamfrpnr ; also 
twenty highas of land in a garden situated in Amri, in which was the tomh of hii father.*-* 
Aitoh. Treat. IIL, 331, 889 ; Board's Rcc., 22nd July, 1809, No. 36 ; Ibid, 2l8t May^ 1811, No< 40. 
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-since its foundation. The village is built very irregularly, being intersects^ every- 
vvbere by rivulets. During the mutiny the inhabitants were guilty of much 
violence, plundering many of the neighbouring villages. The village is divided 
into two tkoks, with an area of 5,687 .aeres. * 

feETWA,a river rising in the Bhiipal State, one mile and a half south of 
the large tank at thd* town of Bhhp&l. From its source it flows in a south- 
east direction, parallel to the road leading from Bhup41 to Hoshangabad in the 
Central Provinces, for twenty miles to Satapur, whence it takes a north-easterly 
course through the raj for about thirty-five miles and crosses into the Gwa- 
liar State, through which it continues to flow nearly in the same direction for 
115 miles. It then enters the Lalatpur District and forms the boundary be- 
tween it and the Gwaliar State for some distance, and then 'crosses the district, 
and flowing through the Jhansi District, enters the Hamirpur District near 
Ghandwdri in Parganah Rath, and finally joins the Jamna about three miles 
below the town of Hamirpur. Its total length of course is about 360 miles. It 
receives several small streams on both banks during its course in the Lalatpur 
and Jhansi Districts and in the Hamirpur District, the Dhasdn and Kdlahn 
in Parganah Rdtli, and the Pawan and Barman in Parganah Jalalpur. The 
road from Nimaeh to Sdgar crosses it near Bhilsa by a good ferry ; it is also 
crossed at Jardr by a masonry causeway, by the high road from Cawnpur*»i(2 
Jhansi to Sdgar. The Betwa is again crossed by the route from Giina to 
Sdgar, and it has there a bed 220 yards wide, the bottom of rock and stone, tlie 
banks sloping at the ford, and the stream thirty yards wide and two deep. The 
road from Jhansi to Naugaon crosses the Betwa at Sirasghdt, where it has 
a bed 600 yards wide full of rocks and small stones ; and also the road from 
BInda to Kalpi, where it has a bed 550 yards -wide and a stream in the dry 
season 180 yards mde. In the earlier part of its course it drains the Vindhya 
hills with a sandstone base, and a little below Jhansi over a granite base, after 
which it takes its first leap into the alluvial soil at about 16 miles below Jhansi, 
traversing alluvial strata alternately with sand, kankar, and clay to its con- 
fluence with the Jamna. The ordinary flood discharge is 200,000 cubic feet 
per second, and in extraordinary floods the discharge is equal to 500,000 cubic 
feet per second ; the surface velocity is equal to ten feet per second below Jhansi. | 
At Hamirpur another 200,000 cubic feet per second should be added to get the 
discharge at the mouth. It rises and falls rapidly in a few hours, and is dry in 
the hot weather, during the earlier part of its course. Above Jhansi, to the 
hills, the river is very wild and picturesque ; quartz hills cross its bed and form 
.barriers and some fine falls. It is nowhere navigable, atid only useful for irri- 
gation when it touches the alluvial strata : there even it will be found difficult, 
from its constantly changing its coarse from one side to the other. For its local 
character see Lalatpur, Jhansi, and HAMfBPUR Districts. 
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' BHANDEB is a parganah in the Jhansi District, which originally 
sisted of 225 villages, divided into seven talukas, and belonged to the Datiya 
State. In 1748 A.D. it was ceded to the Peshwa of the Marhattas ; in 1764 
eleven villages were transferred to Holkar, and in 1778 the remaining 214 vil- 
lages were given to Gwaliar. Subsequently the Talnka of Mahoni, consisting 
of 71 rillages, was incorporated into the Kdnch Fargandh, in the Jdlaun Dis- 
trict, and the remaining 143 villages were formed into five talukas, ri«., BhAn- 
der, 49 j Palar, 41 ; Orina, 22 ; Piaul, 13; and Bilahti, 18; and to these were 
added four uban villages — Ilasari, Gadipur, Alapur, and Chak Ahdfi. By the 
treaty with Sindhia dated January 13th, 1844,* the parganah .was, assigned 
witli otlicr territories to the British Government, for the maintenance of the 
Gwaliar Contingent. Its net revenue is entered in tlie schedule to the treaty 
as Bs. 1,80,000. In 1851 it was assessed by Major Erskine at Rs. 1,88,971, 
and on the formation of the Jhansi District was incorporated in the new 
district. In 1853 five villages were added, and the entire 148 villages^ 
were assessed by Captain Gordon at Rs. 1,13,158 — a reduction due to the 
half^assets system of assessment. In 1860, 56 villages, with a gross revenue 
of Rs. 56,760, were restored to Sindhia, and two villages (Raipur and Shahpur) 
were transferred to Parganah Moth. Adding the revenue of resumed revenue- 
free grants, the land-revenue demand in the remaining villages in 1866-67 stood 
at Bs. 60,069, giving an incidence on total area of Re. 0-14-1 ; on cultu-v 
Table area of Re. 1-3-7, and on the cultivated area of Re. 1-10-9 per acre; 
The total area at settlement was 80,801 acres, consisting of 7,235 revenue-free ; 
15,532 barren ; 14,116 culturable ; 1,471 new fallow ; and 42,447 cultivated, of 
which 1,709 acres were irrigated. This parganah has since been absorbed in 
Jhansi, and in 1872 fourteen villages were transferred to Gwaliar. * 

BHANDER, a fairly old town in Parganah Jhansi of the Jhansi Dis- 
trict, is situated close to the loft bank of the Pahiij river, 24 miles from Jhansi. 
The population in 1865 was 7J>18 and in 1872 was 5,929 (2,963 females), of 
whom 5,141 (2,554 females) were Hindus and 788 (409 females) were Musal- 
m4ns. These comprise the cultivators of twelve villages in the neighbourhood, 
and also of Baniyas, Chhipis, and Eoris engaged in manufacturing khar4a 
cloth. The area of the site is 209 acres, giving 28 persons to the acre. Act 
XX. of 1856 is in force, and in 1872 gave an income of Bs. 1,060, with an ex- 
penditure of Rs. 1,056, of which Rs. 504 was for the support of twelve watch- 
men. The incidence of the taxation amounts to two annas ten pie per head. ; 
There is a fair export of kkarda to Mau,' Gwaliar, and E&lpi. The place is &- 
mous also for white blankets. The town is connected by district roads with 
Jhansi and Moth. There is a police-station, district post-office, and a 
and formerly there was a Civil Officer. stationed here. It is the only marmot of 
^ Aitoh. Treat , IV.; Jenkioson’s Beport, 96. 
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ftny imporianoe in the north-west of the district. Tradition ascribes its found^: 
atiun to the ^atyug (or first age of the world), when it was called Brahmpur ; in 
the treiayug (or second age) the name was changed to Brahmapur ; in the 
dwdparyug to Badrauti; and in the Jedliyug it received its present name. 

The existing town stands on the river, with a wide bed of coarse sand inter- 
spersed with rocks, forming here the western limits of 
the Jhansi District. The country about is remarkably 
picturesque, by reason especially of many small isolated rocky hills with varied 
outline which dot the landscape. Between the site of the present town buildings 
and the Pahuj there is a rather extensive hill of this kind, now almost deserted) ' 
but bearing evidence — in deep-cut tanks, in wells shaped in the solid stone, and 
in remains of temples brought together to form a mosque —of having once been 
occupied probably as a monastery. In these wells the water falls but little in 
seasons of the severest drought. Other small hills in the neighbourhood bear 
evidences of a like kind, and at Berauli, three miles south-east of Bhduder, 
there is a perfect temple of ancient date. The town commences on the rising 
ground at the foot of the hill described, and spreads down westward to the 
plain beneath. Just beyond the town westward there is a large lake-like tank, 
formed by throwing a dam across a wide natural waterway which leads down 
to. the Pahuj, and this lake communicates westward with other stretches of low- 
lands of some extent, so that in the rains a very considerable expanse of water 
must be collected there. The embankment has been recently repaired as a 
famine work, and with its stone-escape is in good order. The water thus 
collected is of great value at Bhdndor, as the water of the town wells is 
universally brackish, and the water of the Pahuj is not considered good for 
drinking. 

The houses of the town are mostly brick-built, with tiled roofs, after the 
manner of Bundelkhand towns generally. The streets 
are narrow, unmade, and undrained. The bazar-way 
passes through the town with irregular course; its surface is broken, unmade, 
and hollow in the centre; the shops are poor-looking. Some of the houses in 
the town are very well built, and the principal streets are well kept. The 
high road from Moth passes round the north and west sides of the town ; as it 
tnms westward it narrows considerably, and a ravine coming down from the 
neglected eastern part passes under it by means of a low cnlvert, and there 
courses for some distance alongside the road which is the principal entrance to 
the town. The grain-market, An&jganj, is a small enclosure bordering this 
roadway ; it is lined inside with shops, and appears to be the busiest place in 
the town. The aardi at Bh&nder is^^pld, and the travellers’ houses are in a 
ruinous condition. There is a dispensary here. The prevailing disease is 
tertian ague in the autumn months ; skin-diseases are also rather common* 


Bazar. 
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^ The town contains many wells. The spring-level is 16 feet from the surface : 

in the rainy season it rises to six or eight feet. The 
Wells. ■ ,/ „ . . 1 • 1 1 1 

water of the town wells is not drinkable from im- 
pregnation with salt. Buddhist remains, as carved granite stones, may be seen 
in all parts of the town, degraded to door-steps or corner-stones or pillars of 
cow-sheds ; and the principal mosque, built in Anrangzeb’s time, consists in 
great part of Buddhist pillars, with cruciform capitals, resembling on a small ^ 
scale the famous mosque at Kanauj. It appears that Bhander is fast decay- 
ing as regards prosperity. The local belief is that the town contains at least 
500 houses fallen into ruins, and certainly ruinous empty houses, used fre- 
quently as receptacles for impurities, are too common. The lessened imporfence 
and decreased population of this town, as compared with its state seven years 
ago, is locally attributed to two causes — the prevalence of cholera disease in 
1869, when many people died ; and the scarcity and consequent high price of 
food in 1868 and 1869, when many people left their homes in Bh&nder to settle , 
in more favoured parts of the country (C. P. ). 

‘ BHAUNRI, a sm'Ull town In Parganah Tarahwan and Tahsili Karwi, in the 
Karwi Subdivision of she Banda District, is distant 44 miles from Allahabad, 
52 miles from Banda, a^ 10 miles from , Karwi. The population in 1865 was 
3,159, and in 1872 was 13,1 76, consisting chiefly of Brahmans. There is a 
Tahsili school here, and a Wall bazar held on every eighth day. 

BHDRENDI, a smaR'^villago in Parganah and Tahsil Banda of the Banda 
District, distant one mile from Banda, is chiefly remarkable for the fort of 
Bhuragarh, now in ruins, but formerly a place of considerable stren^h. It 
was built on the banks of the Ken river by Guman Singh, the Bundela Raja 
of Banda, about 1746 A.D. The fort was stormed by the British forces in 
1804 A.D. The population in 1872 was 383. The area of the village is 1,356 
acres. 

BIDHOKHAR, a village in Parganah Sumerpur and District Hamirpur, 
is distant about 15 miles from the civil station. In 1865 the population was 
2,474, and in 1872 was 2,826. It is mentioned in the Chandr&isa as one of 
Prithir&j’s thanahs about 1180 A.D. A great fair is held here from the day of 
Dasahra to the day of Diwali (see Hamirfub District). The village was destroyed 
in 1795 A.D. by Qhani Bah&dur of Banda. During the mutiny the old za- 
minddrs murdered Girohari, Marwdri, the auction-purchaser of their rights, 
for which they were severely punished by the Magistrate, as well as by the 
decree obtained against them by Girdh&rl’s heirs. A circle of 24 villages) of 
which this is one, seems to have been founded at an early time by Bihil and D&s, 
who led a Bais colony from Dundia Kher| in Oudh. Their descendants assem- 
bling to do reverence to H&hil’s hedthah (or resting-place) gave rise to the pro- ’ 
sent fair. 
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BIHAT, a small ia Bandelkhand, of which the chief town is sitnatecT 
on the right bank of the river Dhas4n, 54 miles south-west of K4Ipi. The area 
was estimated in 1863 at 15 square miles, with a population of 2,500 souls and' 
a revenue of Bs. 12,000. The jdgirddr pays a tribute of Bs. 1,400 for the Dis- 
trict of Loh&rgaon.^ Bihat is bounded on the west by the Dhas&n, which 
separates it from the British District of Jhansi, and on all other sides by the 
British District of Hamirpur. The Bihat family is an offshoot of the Bundelas 
of Orchha. Their ancestors received service grants from Hardi Bah of Fann4, 
which were continued to them by Ali BahMur. Diwdn Aparbdl Singh and 
his relative, Diwdn Chhatari, were found in possession at the British occupation, 
and sanads were conferred upon them. Aparb&l Singh was succeeded by his 
son, Bao Bankat Singh, and he, in 1828, by his son, Bao Kamodh Singh. . 
Hard! Singh succeeded his father, Kamodh Singh, in 1846,* when about three 
years of age, and on his death, in 1859, was succeeded by bis uncle, Gobind D&s, 
who received the right of adoption. A relief of one-qum*ter , of a year’s net 
* revenue is levied on direct successions, and of one-half on successions by adop- 
tion. The present jdgirddr is Bao Mohan Singh. j,- 

BIHONITOLA, a village situated on the Barman river, in Parganah Jal&l- 
pur of the Hamirpur District, about 40 miles from tlio civil station. The po- 
pulation in 1865 was 2,859, and in 1872 was 2,888. The dyeing of country 
cloths is carried on here to some extent, and the dl plant is largely cultivated in 
the neighbourhood. Jt possesses the finest moder^^ temple in the district, built 
by a Mdrwari merchant a few years ago. 

BIJAWAB, a small jdgir in Bundelkhand, is sitnated in a mountainous 
tract 23 miles south of Ohhatarpur and 70 miles north-east of Sugar. The area 
of the State was in 1873 estimated at 920 square miles, with a population of 
90,000 souls and a revenue of about two and a half lakhs of rupees. The State 
pays no tribute, but maintains a force of 100 horse and 1,300 foot. Bijawar 
is horded on the west by Charkhdri, Orchha, and Panud ; on the east by 
Ghhafarpur; on the south by the Dumoh District; and on the north by 
Kaugaon and Lughdsi. 

The founder of the family was Diwdn Bir Singh Deo, a natural son of Jagat- 
rdj, son of^Chhatarsdl, who, on the death of Pahdr Singh, received Bijawar and 
a territory estimated to yield six lakhs of rupees.^ On the invasion of Ali Ba- 
hddur, Bir Singh Deo refused to acknowledge his supremacy, and was killed 
in fight with him near Oharkhdri. Baja Himmat Bahadur, however, made 
intent with Ali Bahddur in behalf of Kesri Singh, eon of Bir Singh Deo, and 
procured for him his father’s possessions on his swearing allegiance and fidelity. 
Kesri Singh was in possession of B\jdwar when the British entered Bandel- 
khand, hnt, owing to complicated disputes with Biji Bahddur of Oharkhdri and 

* Aitcb. Treat., IlL, 246, 388 1 Board’s Beo., 86th December, isis. . ’ Fogsoa’s Baadela 
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Ktinwar Soni Sdh of Chhatarpnr regarding the villages of Dharmpnr, Bhqfna, 
Sethi, and Karohi, no aanad was granted to Kesri Singh. This chief died in 
December, 1810, and was succeeded by his son, Batan Singh, who on. his ac- 
cession (the disputes with neighbouring States having in the meantime been 
decided) received a sanad, and was required to subscribe a deed of allegiance. 
The tenth article of the deed of allegiance was specially intended to prevent the 
revival of old or the setting up of new claims against neighbouring Bajas.^ 
Batan Singh died in December, 1833, without male issue, and at the request 
of the widow, his nephew, Laohhman Singh, son of Khet Singh, who waived 
his claim, was recognised. Lachhman Singh was succeeded in 1847 by his son, 
Bbdu Part4p Singh. ^ For his services during tho mutinies he received a dress 
of honour and a hereditary salute of eleven guns. He has also received the right 
of adoption. The title of Mahdraja and the exeroise of supreme criminal juris- 
diction within his territories was granted to the Chief of Bijawar in 1866.* 

BUNA, one^ of the petty j&gira known as the Ashtgarhi, Ashtbh^a, or 
more incorrectly the Hashtbhaya jdgira^ or “ appanages of the eight brothers,” in 
Bundelkhand, to the south of Jhansi, 95 miles west of Banda and 40 miles east 
of Jhansi. This jdgir contains six villages, Hanota, Bijna, Bhagaura, Basaur, 
Bagraun, and Miirhata, with an area estimated at 27 miles, a population of 3,000 
souls, and a revenue of Hs. 8,000. Bijna is an ofiPsboot of the Bardgaon 
' jdgir founded by Diwan Rai Singh of Orchha (see Dhurwahi), and was formerly 
tributary to Jhansi; but in J821 the obligation for the^annual payment of 
Bs. 2,500 was cancelled, in consideration of the resumption of nine villages*in 
lieu of payment. This arrangement was embodied in a aanad which was' 
granted to Surjan' Singh, the jdgirddr, in 1823.® Surjan Singh was succeeded 
in 1839 by Khandi Rao, and he in 1850 by his son, Diwan Mukand Singh. The 
jdglrddr has received tho right of adoption. A relief of one-quarter of the net 
annual revenue is levied on direct successions, and of one-half on successions by 
adoption. ^ ' 

BILGAON, a village in Parganah Sihonda and Tahsil Girw&n of the ilSanda 
District, is distant 12 miles from Banda and 12 miles from Girwdn. The po- 
pulation in 1865 was 2,491, and in 1872 was 2,233, consisting for the most . 
part of Janwar Thdkurs. There is a halkdhbandi school here. The .village is 
divided into four thoka, named Madho, Harhar, Sulak, and Tola. There are five 
Hindu temples here. The name is probably derived from hel (Jaaminum zamf . 
hac), the name of a tree which abounds in the neighbourhood. 

BISANBA BUZUBG, a village in Parganah Sihonda and Tahsil 
of the Banda District, is distant 18 miles from Girwdn. The population in 1865" 
was 4,529, and in 1872 was 4,407, consisting for the most of Bais Thdknn. ‘ 

» Aiteh. Treat, UI., SSjl, asT. » Srt. Bea, Tor. Dep., G. I., LX, 41 : LXZXVL 
; Aiteh. Treat, IIL, ass, 45S. 
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There are a police-station and a halkXhbandi school here. There are five Hindd 
temples and one small mosque in the village. A market is held here twice a 
week, on Mondays and Fridays. The village is divided into five iholcs, and the 
total area is 8,156 acres. It has greatly declined of late years in population 
and wealth. 

BIWAR, a town of Parganah JaMlpitr, in the Hamirpur District, is distant 
about 40 miles from the civil station. In 1865 the population was 3,089, and 
in 1872 was 3,552. It has a police-station and a halkahbandi school. The 
aamind&rs are B.ais Rajputs, who carry on a small trade in dl dye and grain. 

CHANDA UT, a town situated on the Betwa iu Parganah Jalalpur and Dis- 
trict Hamirpur, is distant about 40 miles from the civil station. The za- 
mindXrs are Lodhis, and rather well off. The population in 1872 was 2,442, and 
in 1865 was 2,541. There is a police-station and a halkahbandi school. 

CHANDRAWAL, a river rising in the Bijanagar lake in the Mahoba Parganah 
of the Hamirpur District, flows eastward and enters the Banda District near 
Mawdi-Buzurg in the Banda Parganah; thence it flows tlirough Parganaha 
Maudha and Suinerpur of the Hamirpur District, where it receives the Sihu and 
Syam, and re-enters the Banda District in Parganah Paildni, where it joins 
the Ken on its left bank near the town of Pailani Khas (see Banda District). 
It is not used for either navigation or irrigation. 

CHARKHA'RI, a |)etty State in Bundelkhand, consisting of eight separate 
tracts within the British District of Hamirpur and the ninth on the banks of tho 
Dhasdn, is bounded on the west by that river, which separates it from Orchha ; 
on the north and cast by tho Chhaliarpar State ; and on. the south by Bijdwar. 
This tract is intermixed with portions of Panna, Bijawar, and Chhatarpur. Tho 
area of Gharkhari, according to the Surveyor-General’s map in 1863, was 
176,269 acres, or 275'42 square miles, with a population of 120,000 souls 
and a revenue of about five lakhs of rupees. The State pays a tribute of 
Rs. 8,j^3-9-6 for the Bhena and Chandla Districts. 

Th^town of Gharkhari is situated on the route from Gwaliar to Banda, 
41 miles west of Banda, ^ It is rather large, and occupies a picturesque site 
at the base of a lofty rocky hill, surmounted by a fort accessible only by a 
flight of steps cut in the rock, but of such size and of so gentle an acclivity that 
they are practicable for elephants. Tho fort is, however, commanded by tyvo 
elevations at no groat distance. Below the town is a fine lake swarming with 
fish. The town is now being surrounded with good roads bordered with trees ; 
and a tank begun as a famine relief will soon be completed. A darbdr hall 
and school-house have been finished. 

At the distribution of his possessions by Pahdr Singh, Gharkhari fell to 

Hiator nephew, Khumdn Singh, son of Kirat Singh, who was 

succeeded by his son, Biji Bahddur. Biji Bahddur (or Bik- 
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ramajU as he is named in the documents of the period) accompanied Ali Bahi" 
dur in his invasion of Bnndelkhand. All the Charkh&ri territor^r was taken 
possession of by the Marhattas, who inl798 A.D. assigned to Biji Bahidur 
lands yielding about four lakhs of rupees on his entering into engagements of 
fidelity and allegiance. Biji Bah&dur was one of the first of tlie Bundela oluefs 
who submitted to the British Government. Lord Lake granted him a aanad 
for the villages held by him yielding a revenue of Rs. 4,00,488, which was 
confirmed on his executing, after some delay, a deed of allegiance.* A new 
aanad was given to him in 1811, after the settlement of disputes regarding 
his right to several villages not included in the aanad of 1804.* 

The Raja’s only legitimate son, Gobind D4s, died in 1822. The Raja then 
declared his wish that his gr^dson, Ratan Singh, by his illegitimate son, Ranjit 
Singh, should be nominated his successor, to the exclusion of collateral heirs, 
with whom ho was at feud, and Government seeing no objection to Ratan 
Singh being considered the eventual heir should legitimate offspring fail, 
recognised his title. Biji Bahadur died in 1829, when Ratan Singh was only 
fourteen years of age. Tlie conflicting claims of the collateral relatives were 
the subject of much discussion, as remainder to collaterals was an acknowledged 
custom in Bundelkhand ; but Ratan Singh was eventually confirmed in power, 
and required to make provision for his relatives. Diwan Khet Singh, repre- 
sentative of a junior branch of the reigning family, who clainmd the succession, 
was satisfied by, in the first instance, a pension of Rs. 1,000 per mensem, 
and, subsequently, by tlio grant of the Raj of Jaitpur (see Jaitpub). In 1857 
the question came under consideration wl^ther, on the death of Ratan Singh, 
the Starte of Charkh4ri should not escheat to the British Government, but it 
was ruled that the effect of the recognition of Ratan Singh in 1822 was to admit 
him to all the rights secured to the Raja of Charkhdri by the aanada granted 
in 1804 and 1811, and necessarily involved the right of his heirs, if he 
should have any, to succeed to the State. The Raja’s son, Jai Singh Deo, was 
accordingly recognised as his successor. Raja Ratan Singh received, sA a re- 
ward for his services in 1857, the privilege of adoption,,sub8equently confirmed 
by aanad, ^ a jdyir of Rs. 20,000 a year in perpetuity , % l^ess of honour, and 
a hereditary salute of eleven guns. Besides the Parganah of Fathipur, which 
was given to the Raja as a reward, lands in Mahoba to the value of Rs. 9,5(^ 
were given to him for an equivalent in Marideo. The Raja died iit 1860, 
and was succeeded by his son, Mabdraja Dhiraj Jai Singh Deo, Bah&dur. Bis 
mother. Rani Bakht Knar, was appointed regent, with two responsible niinisters 
nominated by the late Raja before his death. The condition on whh^ tho 

Bdni was appointed regent was that she would be recognised oidy so long'iis 

; , , ■ 

^Aitch.Treat., 111., 278, App.,zxvii.: Board's Bw.,24(h March, 1807, No. 96. 24Jt^ 

Treat., IIL, 279. 8A Itch., i6i4, 287. 
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tli6 regent iind the two ministers unmistakeably designated by the late Baja 
acted in harmony and without mischievous difFercnc^s of any kind. The Bdnf, 
however, strove to assume an undue share of power, and it eventually became 
necessary to move her from the regency. Charhhdri remained under British 
superintendence from 1862-63 to 1866-67, during which time the revenue was 
ascertained to be Rs. 6,04,958. Schools and a new judicial system were 
introduced, and, oAving to the expulsion of certain rebel leaders, much real pro- 
gress was effected. Tlie administration Avas made over to the able Diwdn, Rao 
Parbhakar Rao And Gorai, in 1866-67, who died the same year, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son, DiAvan Tantia Sahib, the present manager. The young 
Mahdraja* under his direction is rapidly acquiring a knoAvIcdge of the duties 
that he will in a short time be called on to fulfil. A plane-table survey of the 
State has been commenced, and an equalization of the rate of rent and mode 
of collection. As the Chief is recognized both as proprietor and sovereign 
of the State, he levies land-re\'cnuo at the same rates that are payable by the 
cultivators to their landlords in British territory. 

CHHATARPUR,® an independent State of Bundelkhand, lies to the south of 
the Hamfrpur District, between the Dhasan and the Ken rivers. The toAvn of 
Chhatarpur is situated on the route from Banda to Sugar, 70 miles south-west 
of the former, and 10 miles north-east of the latter. It lies to the west of a 
deep jhU or mere of about two miles in breadth, and amidst high hills, forming 
romantic and picturesque groups.® It is on the whole a thriving place, having 
manufactories of paper and of coarse cutlery made from iron rained from the 
adjacent hills. The Raja has built a handsome and exUmsive sardi (or lodging- 
house for travellers), containing numerous chambers arranged along the sides 
of a court, into which each opens. The most striking architectural objects 
hero, however, arc the ruins of the extensiA^e palace of Chhatarsal, the founder 
of the short-lived independence of Bundelkhand, and in aa'Iiosc honour the town 
received its name. Adjacent is his mausoleum, a large structure of massive 
proportions and elaborate workmanship, surmouhted by five domes.* Most of 
the houses in Chhatarpur are Ioav and the streets narrow ; but a feAV of the 
residences ef the more wealthy inhabitants are spacious and well-built. The 
town had formerly a considerable trade, but this has long since decayed. 

The Chhatarpur State is bounded on the north by the British District of 
Hamfrpur ; on the west by the Lughasi and Bij4war States ; on the south by 
the British District of Dumoh and the Fanui Staii ; and on the east by the States 


^Sel. Beo.| For. Dep., 0. 1. LI., 61 ; /6(il, LXX., 41 $ LXX^VI., xxxnii, schhatarpur 
of Tassin f Chhattarpur of Franklin ; Chutterpore of Thornton. sBeraouUi, 1 , 174 ; Spry’s 
“ M idem India,” 1., 174, 178, who gives an acoount of a tali whieh he saw, in which the daughter- 
in-laAv of the Baja was the victim. AYiews of both UAUsoieum and paiace are given bjr 
Fogsoa in bis Bondeias, 106, 106. 
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of Panni, Ajegarli, and Charkhari. In 1863 the area of the State was esti- 
mated at 1,240 square miles, with a population of 170,000 and a revenue of 
Es. 2,14,498 per annum. ‘ Rajnagar was long the political capital, but Chha- 
taipui’, the most important town, has now for some time been the residence of the 
Baja. 

Sarmed Singh, after vainly endeavouring to seize possession of the Panud State 
on the death of his father, Hindupat, Raja of Pannd, 
History. retired to Rajnagar, the capital of Parganah Lauri, in 

the Chhatarpur State, which bad been given to him by his father, and died there. 
He left one son, named Hdra Singh, by a Musalmdn woman, under the guard- 
ianship of his Diwdn, Sonaji, or Soua Sdhi, a Pudr adventurt^r, and originally 
a common soldier. Sona Sahi availed himself of the anarchy of the times to 
dispossess Hdra Singh and to add considerably to his possessions.* He with- 
stood for a time the forces of Ali Bahadur, but was ultimately reduced to sub- 
mission, and then confirmed in his possessions. On the British occupation of 
Bundelkhand such was his influence that tlio purchase of his submission by 
the guarantee of his possessions was considered an important political object. 
In the sanad granted to Boni Sdh in 1806, the town of Chhatarpur and four 
police-stations which were in his possession during the lifetime of Ali Bahadur, 
with the towns of Man and Salat, Avhich he had usurped after Ali Bahadur’s 
death, were reserved by the British Government, and, in consideration of this, 
Government remitted to Boni Bah, as a provision for his son', Partap Singh, 
the tribute of Rs. 19,000 which he paid to Ali Bahadur.® 

Government, how'cvor, was of opinion that it might be expedient to i^estorc 
Chhatarpur and the four stations, on the understanding that Boni Bah would be 
responsible for the peace of his own territories. The restoration was not made 
till 1808, AAdien Mau was given to Boni Bah, and Chhatarpur to his son Partdp 
on the withdrawal of British troops from that quarter. In 1812 Boni Bdh 
made a distribution of his territories among his five sons, but he was per- 
suaded by his younger sons to make a subsequent distribution, by which the 
share of Partiip Bingh, the older, was considerably lessened and all the brothers 
were declared to be independent of each other. Government disapproved of 
this partition, as being both Imjust to Pai'tdp Singh .and opposed to the policy 
* of the British Government, who desired to prevent the dismemberment of the 
Bundelkhand States ; and the Raja was informed that if, in consequence 
thereof, any necessity for intiiSrference arose after his death. Government would 
uphold the rights of Partap Singh. Government also refused to recognise the 
hereditary descent of the shares of the younger brothers in their families, and 

AAitch. Treat., Ill, 242; Sel. Rec., For. i>ep., G. I., LXXXVI., 13. 2 Pogson, 

3AUch. Treat, 111., 338; Board’s lice., 28th April, ISOG, No. 6: Ibid, I3tb September, ISOC, 
No. 13. 
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directed the agent, on tlie death of Soni S&b, to assume at first the administration 
of the State, on the basis of an arrangement with Partdp Singh, the other 
brothers, Himmat Singh, Pirthi Singh, Hindupat, and Bakht Singh, holding 
their shares for life in subordination to Partap Singh. These instructions were 
carried out on the death of Soni Sah in 1815, and confirmed by sanad granted 
to the five brothers, counter-engagements being taken from each.* After the 
shares of the brothers had been allotted some exchanges took place for mutual 
accommodation. Partap Singh had incurred much expense in fortifying the 
fort of Deora, which commanded the passes through the hills, but as this was in 
the share allotted to Bakht Singh, and the possession of it was necessary to 
enable Partap Singli to fulfil his obligation to oppose the progress of marauders 
through the country, the Districts of Deora and Kahriani were therefore given 
to Partdp Singh in exchange for Rajgarh and Tiloha, which were given to Bakht 
Singh. Pirthi Singh’s sliare contained no towns with a commodious residence, 
and to meet the wishes of Pirthi Singh, Baklit Singh made over to him Baj- 
garh, in exchange for six villages of equal value. 

The sanad granted to Partap Singh contained the names of thirty-nine 
villages not entered in the sanad of Soni Sah. Many of those, however, were 
found to be hamlets dependent on villages named in the sanad of 1806 ; but 
twenty-one of them wore claimed by Raja Kishor Singh of Panna. It was 
found, however, that all these villages were in the possession of Soni Sah at the 
time of Ali Bahddur’s death, and his possession of them was, therefore, main- 
tained. Possession at the time of Ali Bahadur’s death was declared to con- 
stitute the standard for the adjustment of all such claims. On tho death of 
Himmat Singh, Pirthi Singh, and Hindupat, thoirjdyirs reverted to the Chhatar- 
pur State. Baklit Singh was unable to manage his jdgir, and he made it over 
to Partip Singh, who gave him in lieu of it an allowance of Bs. 2,250 a 
month. In this jdgir was an assignment of three villages which had been 
made to the Dichit family of Naugaon by Hindupat. Partap Singh made 
various attempts to resume these villages, but he was always compelled by the 
British Government to withdraw, on the ground that the family had a right 
to the jdpfr by virtue of the old grants from Hindupat. But while the right of 
the Raj&Hf Chhatarpur to resume these villages was denied, his feudal supre- 
macy over the Dichit family was recognised, and the family were declared to 
be guaranteed feudatories of Chhatarpur. Part4p Singh was created a Raja on 
the 18th January, 1827. 

In 1852 tho Raja proposed to adopt and nominate as his son Jagatrdj, 
grandson of his youngest brother, Bakht Sipgh, to the exclusion of Kanjal S4h, 
son of an older brother, Pirthi Singh. The latter with two of his brothers had 
rebelled on his father’s death, resisted the resumption of his father’s ^nd 


lAitch., ibid, 34S. 
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at last accepted, under the British guarantee, a money-stipend from Part&p 
Singh, on condition of residing out of Ohhatarpur, by which condition he was 
considered to have forfeited any rights ho might otherwise have had to the suc- 
cession. A reference was made to the Chiefs of Tehri, Charkhiiri, Bijdwar, Pan- 
nd, Ajegarh, Datiya, and Shahgarh as to the right of Partdp Singh to adopt 
Jkgatr4j. They gave it as their opinion that, according to the practice of the 
Chiefs of Bundelkhand, Partap Singh had a right to select Jagatrdj and to pass 
over Kanjal S4h. Eeference to the arbitration of the Bundelkhand Chiefs, how- 
ever, as a means of settling such questions, was disapproved of by the Court of 
Directors. Before the question was decided whetlier Partap Singh should be 
allowed to adopt Jagatr&j or the State should lapse on his death the Raja died, on 
the 19th May, 1854. The Court of Directors ruled that Kanjal S4h, as a son of 
Soni Sdh, had no right to the succession, as the sanad of 1806 was only a life- 
grant; and as the sanad of 1817 limited the succession to the lineal heirs male of 
Partdp Singh, and as Partap Singh had died childless, the State of Chhatarpur 
was clearly an escheat, and they declined to recognise any right on the part of 
Jagatrdj in consequence of bis adoption by Partap Singh. But, in consideration 
of the fidelity of the family and the good government of the late Raja, Govern- 
ment consented, as an act of grace and favour, to grant the State to Jagatrdj 
under a new sanad, the succession being strictly limited to him and his male 
descendants. 

The widow of Part&p Singh was made regent during the minority of 
Jagatrfij. The Rani was removed from the Regency in January, 1863, in con- 
sequence of her unsatisfactory management, and particularly the asylum which 
she gave to rebels in the Chhatarpur territory. A British officer was then 
deputed to Chhatarpur to superintend the administration and instruct the young 
chief in his duties. The Raja has received the right of adoption. A relief of a 
quarter of a year’s net revenue is taken on direct succession, and half a year’s 
net revenue on succession by ^adoption. The State remained under British 
superintendence till 1867, when Jagatraj succeeded, and, owing to the reduction 
of the rebels Kanjal Sfih and Nanhai Diwan, and the introduction of a new judi- 
cial system, Chhatarpur attained to much' prosperity. The revenue while 
under British superintendence was found to amoimt to Rs. 2,14,498«^ Jagatrdj 
died in November, 1867, leaving a young widow and an infant son, B^’a 
Bishanndth Singh, Bahddur. The wdow of Partdp Singh died in Decem- 
ber of the same year, since when the State has been again under British 
management. 

CHHIBUN, a village in the parganah of the same name and Tahsili Man, in 
the Karwi Subdivision of the Banda District, situated on ‘the Ganta, a small 
tributary of the Jamna, is distant 42 miles from Allahabad, 50 miles from 
Banda, 18 miles from Karwi, and 12 miles from Mau. The population in,^ 
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1865 was 2,454, and in 1872 was 2,205, consisting chiefly of Brahmans. 
There is a police-station and a village school here, and the town was formerly 
the head-quarters of the parganah to which it gives its name. 

CHHIBUN, a parganah in Tahsfli Mau of the Banda District, had, according 
to the census of 1872, an area of 237 square miles and 448 acres, of which 147 
square miles and 371 acres were cultivated. Of the area charged with Govern- 
ment revenue (280 square miles and 128 acres) 71 square miles and 96 aoFes 
were returned as uncultnrable ; 66 square miles and 45 acres as cnlturable^ and 142 
square miles and 627 acres as cultivated. The number of villages was 177. There 
were 163 villages with a population of less than 200 ; 66 with from 200 to 500; 31 
with from 500 to 1,000 ; 13 with from 1,000 to 2,000 ; one with from 2,000 to 3,000 ; 
and one with from 5,000 to 10,000. The boundaries of the parganah and prin- 
cipal towns are sufficiently shown by the map. The villages of the high land or 
pdthd wore formerly included in the old Parganah of Bargarh, and the low lands 
in Chhibun; both are now known as Chhibun, or from the position of the resi- 
dence of the tahsildar or sub-collector of the land-revenue, Mau. The Jamna 
flows along the boundary of the parganah, and Rajapur and Mau, both situated 
on that river, have first-class police-stations, and Bargarh inland a second-class 
station. The Munsif of Banda has original civil jurisdiction here. The jangles 
and forests are diminishing, owing to the export trade in firewood and timber with 
Allahabad, andiihe margin of culturable waste land is yearly diminishing. The 
spurs of the Vindhyan hills lie along this parganah in three terraces extending 
into Tarahwan. There are numerous villages scattered along this chain with 
fertile plains of small area. 

At the settlement in 1833 the land-revenue was assessed at Rs. 1,34,350, 
but this was reduced before the mutiny and again in 
1859-60 by the late Mr. F. 0. Mayne, O.B., who fixed 
the r|wenae at Rs. 1,10,340 for the remainder of the settlement. This gives a 
revenue rate of Ue. 0-8-6 per acre on the total area. In 1872 the total land- 
revenue stood at Rs. 1,17,915, or with cesses Rs. 1,20,364, while the amount 
paid by cultivators as rent and cesses during the same year has been estimated 
at Rs. 1,98,175. The land-revenue now falls at Re. 0-10-3 on the total area; 
Be. 0-10-§ on the revenue-paying area, and Re. 1-4-0 on the cultivated area per 
acre. Between 1844 and 1868-69 twelve villages changed proprietors by 
private sale, and two revenue-paying and seven revenue-free villages were eonfia- 
oated for rebellion. From 1844 to 1856 twenty-three villages wore sold for 
arrears .of Government revenne, and from 1847-48 to l'865-66 seven villages 
were sold by orders of the Civil Courts in the execution of decrees. Thus, fifty- 
one villages, or nearly one-third of the pai^anah, have changed hands since the 
last settlement. Twenty-seven villages have been divided and constituted into 
seventy-fire separate mahdla or estates between 1845 and 1872. 


Fiscal history. 
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Religion. 


Occupation. 


Tho population in 1872 .numbered 74,625 souls, of whom 38,861 were 
males and 35,764 were females, ^ving a total popula- . 
Population. gouls to the square mile (135 males and 

132 females). Amongst these there are 7 idiots (fatirulakl or kainsamajh); 21 
deaf and dumb (bahra aur giinga) ; 142 blind (andha) ; and 24 lepers (jazdnii or 
korhi). 

The educational statistics of this parganah give a total of 1,252 males who 
can read and write, of whom 40 are Musalmans. The 
distribution of the population among the great Hindi! 
castes is Brahmans, 10,606 (7,745 females) ; Rajputs, 2,361 (983 femah s); 
Baniyas, 4,052 (1,934 females) ; and other castes, 49,223 (23,973 females). Tho 
Musalmans number 2,383 souls, of whom 1,129 are females. 

The occupation of the inhabitants is given under six classes, vis., first class, 

per.sons engaged in the learned professions, 156 : second 
Occupation. ' ° . 

class, or persons engaged m entertaining or serving 

men, 2,207 ; third class, or persons buying or selling money or goods, 152, ninl 
conveying goods, &c., 189 ; fourth class, persons engaged in growing grain, &o., 
12,439, and persons engaged about animals, 176 ; fifth class, or persons engaged 
in art and mechanical productions in which matters of various kinds are em- 
ployed in combination, 157 : cloth-workers, 662 : workers in food and drink, 1,291 : 
in vegetable substances, 397 ; and in minerals, 589 ; sixth clsTss, or laboun^rs, 
0,349 : persons of rank, 6 : and no occupation, 358. Of tho total population, 
3,661 are shown as landholders ; 32,018 as agriculturists, and 38,946 as engaged 
in occupations other than agriculture. The Brahmans nearly all belong ^to tho 
Kanaujiya subdivision, and tho Rajputs to tho Bargyan, Chandel, Dikhit, 
and Khichar clans, with a few Bais, Bhagcls, .Banaphars, and Janghdras. The 
, Baniyas are chiefly Agrahris, Kasaundhan-s, and Ajudhiyabdsis, with a few - 
Sanrasenas, Kasarwdnis, and Agarwals. The other castes comprise Chjigidrs, 
Kolis, Tells, Aliirs, Kumhars, Kahdrs, Lohdrs, Barbals, Nais, Darzls, Dhobis, 
Doms, Lodhas, Bharbhiinjas, Moraisj Arakhs, Garariyas, Fatwas, Kurrais, 
Sondrs, Kayatbs, Kacbhis, Tamolis, Kalals, Khatlks, Khewats, Halwdis, 
Bairdgis, Mdlis, Bhdts, Niiniyas, Pdsis, Darkdrs, and Kols. 

CHIRGAON, a small town in Parganah Moth of the Jhansi District, is 
situated on the Jhansi and Cawnpur road, 18 miles from Jhansi and 14 miles 
from Moth. Tho population in 1865 was 3,482, and in 1872 was 3,355. It 
has a municipality under Act XX. of 1856, supporting nine watchmen at an 
annual charge of Rs. 378; a first-class police-station and the head-quarters of 
an Assistant Patrol of Customs. The Chirgaon estate was the property of a 
Bundela Thdkur, a descendant of Raja Bjrsingh Deo of Orchha, and the family' 
was known as one of the “ Asht Bhaydd,” who were petty chiefs with nearly 
independent powers, and who received eanads from tho British Government. in 
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' 1823 A.D.^ The estate consisted of 26 villages, and used to pay a tribute of 
7,000 NdtidsdJd rupees. In 1841 A.D., Rao Bakht Singh, the Chief of Chir- 
gaon, resisted the orders of the British Qovemment, and a force was sent against 
him. After making a show of resistance he made his escape, and his fort was 
razed to the ground, and the whole estate was confiscated. He was subse- 
quently killed at Panwfiri. The villages included in the estate have been settled 
with the resident zamindSrs. By Goveniment orders dated 25th January, 
1845, and 12th July, 1850, pensions of Ks. 200 per mensem were granted to 
each of Rao Bakht Singh’s sons (Rao Senapat and llao Raghuiidth Singh) for 
the term of their lives. The former died in 1859 A.H. The survivinff son, 
Rao -Raghunt^th Singh, resides at Chirgaon, and holds some villages in the 
neighbourhood in mortgage. 

OHURARA, a village in Parganah Man of the Jhansi District, is distant 46 
miles from Jhansi and 6 miles from Man. Tlio pojmlation in 1865 was 1,496, 
and in 1872 was 1,270. Tliere is a second-class police-station and a district 
post-office here. 

CHITRAKUT or Chitrakot, a celebrated hill and place of pilgrimage, also 
known as Kamta, in Parganah Tarahwan and Tahsili Karwi of the Banda Dis- 
trict, is distant 71 miles from Allaliabad, or by Man and .Bhaunri, 60 miles, 42 
miles east from Banda, and three miles south-west from Karwi. The Paisirni 
river flows at the distance of half a mile cast from the base of the hill, and the 
Madakin, a tributary of the Paisuni, flows at the distance of a mile from the 
hill, joining the Paisuni below Sitapur. The hill is about three miles in cir- 
cumference at the base.* 

Kdmtd Ndth, the second name of the hill, is said to be a corruption «f 
Kdmdd i<dth, meaning “ the lordly granter of desires;” and in former times was 
more frequented as a place of pilgrimage than any other in Buudclkhand or 
Bagheikhaud. It is said to have attained its great sanctity in the tretayug, 
when Bam Chandra visited it during his wanderings in the jungles. The 
name “ Chitra Kdt ” (“ chitra,'' of various colours, and “ Mt” a hill,) is said to 
have been given to it from the number of different coloured stones found on 
it. Round the base of the hill is a terrace upon which pilgrims perform the 
ceremon^ of circumambulation (parikrama). The terrace was erected by Ram 
Chandra Kunwar, Raja, of Pannd, about a century and a half ago. There are 33 
places of worship (aathan) dedicated to various deities, situated on tlio low sur- 
rounding hills on the banks of the Paisuni, and in the valley and plains at the 
foot of the hill, all of, which are j^connected with the ceremonies of pilgrimage 
performed at Chitrakut. Of these places, seven — named Kot Tirth, Diw6nga- 
na, Ha u nm&n Dh&r&, Phataksila, Answiya, Gupt Godavari, and Bharat Kiip— 

lAitch. Treat., III., 263, 458. . Meotioiicd in Puranas, Wilson’s Works, VIL, 141, 
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are those most frequented by devout Hindus, who go through the ceremonies 
of bathing, meditation, &c., at each of them. 

Two large fairs (rnela) are held in Cliait (March- April) and in Kdrttik (Oo 
tober-November), the former at the Ram Naumi, and the latter at the Diicdli 
(Hindu) festivals. In the middle of every month and on the occurrence of 
eclipses a small mela is held. The religious ceremonies observed on these occa- 
sions consist chiefly of worship and bathing in the Paisunl, circumambulating the 
hill, and presenting offerings at the temples of Mahabir and Mukhar, baid. Some 
pilgrims also present offerings at the temple of Charan Pddika, where the rock 
is said to cxliibit tlie impression of a human foot, attributed by tradition to Edm 
Chandra. A tribe of Brahmans known as Gangaputras lay claim to all alms 
given on the Paisuni bank. Elsewhere the pujdria (or attendants at the tem- 
ples) obtain the offerings. The mahants (or headmen of the attendants at the 
temples) hold a large estate free of Government revenue, comprising 39 villages, 
the estimated revenue of which would be Rs. 24,000 if assessed on the same 
principle of settlement as arc the neighbouring villages. In addition to these 
villages in British territory, they have extensive estates in the .adjoining native 
territory. Tlie commercial fair is held during the first fifteen days of each of the 
festivals mentioned. The number of pilgrims now does not exceed a third of the 
number formerly .attending. Tlie alleged causes of this falling off are that Rajas 
do not attend the festival in such number or so frequently as formerly, and that 
the Peshwa’s family at Karwi, which was among its chief patrons, has been im- 
poverished. Formerly the numbers attending were 45,000 at the Biwdli, and 
30,000 at the Ram Raumi. These are now reduced to 5,000 and 10,000. 

There are some well-built temples of solid masonry and .stone-wOrk round 
the hill, and in the neighbouring villages of Sftapur, Khohi, Karwi, Tarahwan 
Khds, Kamtd-R.'ijaula, and Naugaon. There are said to be altogether 360 tem- 
ples,^ of which 100 are in ruins and 260 in use. There are about 1,200 pujdria 
(or attendants) in the various temples. There are 30 ghdta (or bathing-places) in 
the possession of thirteen Brahman (Gsingaputra) families known as Ghdtwalas. 
Their privileges consist of levying small dues from pilgrims, and they are held 
in considerable respect. The following are the most important • villages near 
Chitrakut ; — Sitapur, with a population of 2,328; Khohi of 1,340; Tarahwan of 
3,i37 ; and Karwi of 4,025. 

DADHWA MANPUR GARRAMPUR, a village in Parganah Badansdof 
the Banda District, is distant 37 miles from Banda and 12 miles from Badausd. 
Tlie population in 1865 was 2,101, and in 1871 was 2,998, consisting for the 
most part of Kurmis. There is a police-station of the third class in this village. 

A small stream, the Kandailf, springs from a hill near the village and flows into 

" " " " "" "" ' -— ■■■ — ^ , ■ 

1 It is curious to sec .how often thif number occurs iu traditioiiB regarding tcnij^le-bfiildixig . 

from Kumaon to Gorakhpur. 
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the Bigain. There is a Hindu temple here, called Milar^a math, which is said 
^ have been former^ the treasury of the Bhar Rdjas of Kaliujar. Their 
descendants continued to use it until a recent date. There are extensive lime- 
stone quarries in the neighbourhood. There is a road hence to Badausa. The 
area of the village is 3,815 acres. 

D ARSEN DA, a parganah in Tahsili Kamdsin of the Banda District, had, 
according to the census of 1872, an area of 348 square miles and 102 acres, of 
which 201 square miles were cultivated. Of the area charged with the Gov- 
ernmei^ revenue (330 square miles and 409 acres), 57 square miles and 411 
acres were returned as unculturable, 83 square miles and 89 acres as oulturablo, 
and 189 square miles and 551 acres as cultivated. There were 182 villages in the 
parganah. There were 70 villages having less than 200 inhabitants; 63 with from 
200 to 500 ; 30 with from 500 to 1,000 ; and 23 with from 1,000 to 2,000. The 
district map sufficiently shows the boundaries and the position of the chi(jf villages. 

The first settlement of this parganah (for three years), from 1214 to 1216 

/as Iff, was made at an assessment of Rs. 1,94,434, which 
Fiscal history. j ^ 77; 

gave a rate of Re. 0-12-7 per aero on the total area. 

Tlie second settlement (for six years), from 1217 to 1222, was for Rs. 1,96,825. 

Three other settlements were made before the settlement under. Regulation 

IX. of 1833, the assessment under the last amounting to Rs. 1,93,475. In 

1859-60 the settlement was revised by tho late Mr. F. 0. Mayne, C.B., and 

fixed at Rs. 1,48,804, giving a revenue rate of Re. 0-10-5 per acre. In 1872 

the amount of land-revenue paid to GovernmcJit from all sources amounted to 

Rs. 1,56,076, or with cesses Rs. 1,59,656, and tho amount of rent and cesses paid 

by cultivators was estimated at Rs. 2,46,132. The incidence of tho Government 

demand on the total area is now Re. 0-11-2 ; on the area paying revenue td 

Government, Re. 0-11-10; and on the total cultivated area. Re. 1-3-5. 

Tho total population in 1872 numbered 83,387 souls, of whom 42,953 were 
males and 40,434 were females, giving 239 souls to the 

Population. . ^ / CT o 

square mile (123 males and 116 females). Amongst these 

17 were insane ( ipdga}) ; 6 were idiots (kamsamajh ) ; 29 were deaf and dumb (bnhra 
aur g4nga) ; 308 wore blind (andha) ; and 74 were lepers (korld). The educa- 
tional statistics of this parganah give a total of 1,418 males who can read and 
write, of whom 73 are Musalmdns. The distribution of the population among 
_ . , the great Hindd castes is Brahmans, 14,722 fO.SSG fe- 

Bdiffion ^ \ / 

males) ; Rajpiits, 8,159 (3,544 females) ; Baniyas, 2,543 
(1,251 females) ; and other castes, 55,618 (27,687 females.) The Musahndns 
number 2,345 souls, of whom 1,116 are females. 

The occupation of the inhabitants is given under six classes, viz., first class, 
O ftjiu-f iti ffn persons engaged in the learned professions, 97 ; second 

class, or persons engaged in ^entertaining or serving 


Population. 


Beligion. 
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men, 1,899 ; third class, or persons buying or selling money or goods, 142, 
and conveying goods, ac., 28 ; fourth class, or persons engaged in growing gniim 
&c., 14,327, and persons engaged about animals, 192; fifth class, or persons en- 
gaged in art and mecliauical productions in which matters of various kinds are 
employed in combination, 232 : cloth-workers, 1,351 : workers in food and drink, 
832 : in vegetable substances, 589 : and in minerals, 746 ; sixth class, or labourers, 
6,598; and persons of no oeciipation, 373. Of the total population, 9,007 are re- 
turned as landowners, 31,149 as agriculturists, and 43,231 as engaged in occu- 
pations other than agriculture. The jjriucipal Brahman subdivision is tlio Kanau- 
jiya. Rajputs are chiefly of the Bargyan, Gautam, Chandol, Dikshit, Khichar, 
Paiihdr, Gaur, Chauhan, and Panwdr clans ; there arc also a few Khatgis, 
Raghubansis, Bhagcls, Kharags, and Sarnots. Baniyas almost entirely belong 
to the Agrahri, Ajudhiyabsisi, and Ghoi subdivisions, with a few Kasaun- 
dlians, Surasenas, Mahai’s, Agarwals, and Kasarwanis. Tlie other castes 
comprise Chamars, Kahars, Kumhiirs, Tolls, Dhobis, Darzis, Nais, Lohars, Bar- 
hals, Kolis, Ahlrs, Dorns, Lodhas, Bharbhuujas, Morals, Arakhs, Garariyas, 
Chakwdrs, Pahvas, Kurmis, Sonars, Kayaths, Kachhis, Tamolis, Kaldls, Baird- 
gis, JIalwdis, Bhats, Ahdrs, and Mullahs. 

From the commencement of British rule up to the settlement under Regu- 
latio)i IX. of 1833 thirty-six villages wore sold by pri- 
vate contraot, their total land-revenue being Rs. 24,425, 
and the approximate price fetched Rs. 49,375. From 1 844 to 187 2 A.D. eighteen 
villages were sold by private contiuct, their total jama being Rs. 18,276, and 
the approximate price fetched Rs. 40,300. From 1841 to 1860 sixteen ‘ villages 
wore sold for arrears of Government revenue, having a jffwa of Rs. 11,324, 
and their total price was approxiinatcly Rs. 19,550. In 1858 ten villages were 
confiscated for rebellion: their jama was Rs. 13,662, and approximate value ' 
Rs. 47,300. From 1847 to 1854 eight villages were divided and constituted 
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fourteen mahdla. 

DATIYA* or Datia, a small "State in Bundelkhand, of which the chief town lies 
on the route from Agra to Sdgar, 125 miles south-east of the former and 148 miles 
north-west of the latter. Like most jdaces in Bundelkhand it has a rocky site. 
It “ is surrounded by a stone wall about thirty feet high, with its foundation 
on a solid rock ; but it has no ditch or glacis, aiid is capable of little or no 
defence against cannon.”* Though the streets are narrow and intricate, the place 
has altogether a flourishing aspect, there being many good houpes, the resi- 
dences of the principal zamindars or landholders throughout the territory. Some 
attempts at improving it, by widening the streets and clearing away encroach- 
ments, have recently been made ; sweepers have lately been employed ; a school 


iDatiya of Tassin ; Oatteah of Kcnnell ; Dutteeah of Thornton, and Dattiya f^l^ranklin. 
SSleeman’s Bambles, I., 312 i Mundy’s Sketches, XL, 101. 
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anl. a teaveller’s bungalow have been established. The residence of the Baja 
is in the town, within the walls of a garden or pleasnre-^otmd about ten acres 
in area, crossed and i*o-orossod at right angles by numerous walks, having rows 
5 of plantain and other fruit-trees on each side, and orange, pomegranate, and 
other small trees to fill the space between. The inclosing wall, about thirty-four 
feet high, with embattled towers at each of its four corners, has in its eastern 
face a fine and largo gateway ; and surmounting the wall at the opposite side 
of the pleasure-ground is the pavilion or lodge in which the Raja resides. Be- 
tween the pavilion and the gateway a building rises in the midst of a fine re- 
servoir, of which the following description is given ; — “The shaft presented an 
octagon of about tAventy feet span, surrounded with columned cloisters, and 
at each angle a figure of an elephant, sculptured in stone, with uplifted proboscis, 
spouted Avater to a vast lunght into the air.”^ Within the wall of the city is 
another palace, uutenanted ; and outside, and Avestward of the city, is a third, of 
great extent as well as strength, and in a fine style of architecture, but likewise 
deserted. The ])opulation, estimated by Sleeman at forty or fifty thousand, 
consists almost exclusively of Hindds ; though three or four miles from tlie 
town is a curious cluster of temples of the Jains. The Brahmanical temples 
appear to bo not much Avorth notice. The rocky ground around the town for 
two or three miles is overgrown with copse or stunted forest, abounding in game, 
and close to the town is a jhU, or small artificial lake. 

The area of this State Avas, in 1872, estimated® to be 850 square miles, Avith 
a population of about 180,000 souls and a revenue of about five or six lakhs of 
rupees. Datiytl is bounded on the east by a small portion of Parganah Jhausi, 
in the Jhausi District, and in all other directions by the Gwaliar State. Every 
year 15,000 rupees are paid through the British to Sindhia for Nadf- 

gaon. This State Avas formerly a portion of Orchha (see Ouchha) ; subsequently, 
after passing under the bverAvhclming power of the Mughal empire, it became 
subordinate to the PeshAva, as appears from the treaty concluded Avith the Raja 
by Lord Lake, wherein the former “ professes his obedience and attachment 
to the British Government and to that of His Highness the PeshAva.”® In 
1800 Raja Chh|.tarsal of Datiya fell fighting on behalf of the unlucky Marhatta 
General, Lakhwa Ddda, against Ambdji Inglia and Bdla Rao at Sihonda. In 
this battle the disciplined troops under M. Perron signalised themselves by 
their gallant attack on the Bundcla vanguard. 

The territories of Datiyd came under the supremacy of the British Govern- 
ment with the other territories in Bundelkhand. The first treaty with this 
State was concluded Avith Baja Parichhat on the 15th March, 1804. After the 

^ Mundy, Ibid, II., 107. * Aitch. Treat, III., 194, 213. * Ibid, 213 ; SeL ’Bec., G. I., 

For. Dep.,t^,f^(iXXXVL, ii. In 1873, Dr. Stratton estimates the revenue at six lakhs of rnpees^ 
besides as much more from alienated jtfpirs. 
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deposition of the Pcshwfi in 1817, a tract of land on the east of the river Sindh 
was added to Datiyd, as a reward for the attaohment of the Baj,a to the British 
Government, and a new treaty was made with him. Baja Parichhat died in 1839, 
and was succeeded by Biji Bahadur. The latter was a foundling, who had been , 
made H&kim of Nadigaon by Parichhat, and was subsequently adopted as his 
son. The succession of Biji Bahadur, though recognised by the British Govern- 
ment, was opposed by Diwdn Madan Singh of Barauni, a collateral branch of 
Parichhat’s family, on the grotind of an old agreement that, in the event of the 
Datiyd Chief dying without male heirs, the succession should bo in the Barauni 
famil 3 ^ But as Gov'ernment had already recognised the adoption of Biji Bahd- 
dur, as the <;ountry was very fairly governed, and the succession was agreeable 
to the people, the claims of the Barauni family were set aside. The.Thdkur of 
Barauni also endeavoured to obtain a recognition of the distinct tenure of his 
j<i^{r in independence of the Chief of Datiyd, but in this also ho did not 
succeed. 

Biji Bahddur, who died in 1857, left an illegitimate son, Arjun Singh, but 
was succeeded by bis adopted son, Maharaja Rao Raja Bhawani Singh, Babadui*. 
In consequence of disturbances caused by the advocacy of the claims of Arjun 
Singh, who was supported by the Rani Regent, Arjun Singh was removed from 
Datiyu. Subsequent!}’’, a rebellion was raised by the Rani and her followers, who 
seized the fort of Sihonda. The fort was reduced by a British force, the chief 
rebels were sentenced to imprisonment for life in the fort of Chandr, and the 
Rani was placed under close surveillance. The claims of the Barauni branch of 
the family to the succession were again brought forward and rejected In 1861, 
The Raja is entitled to a salute of fifteen guns. The privilege of adoption 
has been conferred on him. Sati was abolished in 1847, and transit duos in 
1862. The State, owing to the indolence and neglect of its ruler, has lately fallen 
into debt, while the administration is much neglected and gradually growing 
worse. This Chief has officials quite willing and competent to administer the 
State fairly, if either he would allow them authority and control, or, if work- 
ing through them, ho would himself direct measures to that end. A careful 
plane-table revenue survey and record of the lands of the Statg has been com- 
pleted, by which some hundred thousands of highas have been brought on the 
iSent-roll.^ 

DHAMNA', a small village in Parganah Jhansi of the Jhansi District, is dis- 
tant 12 miles from Jhansi. The population in 1865 was 407, and in 1872 was 
552. There is a police-station here, and it is the residence of Diw6n Mansab- 
d4r, a Bundela Thakur of good family. He was rewarded for his services dur- 
ing the mutiny by the grant of the share of his cousin, Rao Parichhat^ in the 
Dhamna estate, which was confiscated for rebellion in 1857. The estate consists 
i Sel. Bee., For. Dep., Q. L, LXXI., 42 { IM, LSiZVl., zxzvl. 
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of Dhairind, Basanpura, Singpura, Dabra, and Dhawaro, bcld.on a qnit^rent 
.tenore, and Bbaranl, vrhicb is revenue-free. Hindiipat, son of Rao Padchhal^ 
'has been debarred from succession to his father’s portion of the estate, and a 
sub-settlement has been made with certain persons claiming subordinate rights, 
(see Settlement Report, page 126, 1868). 

DHASAN, a river rising in the Vindhya hills above Sugar, cuts its way 
through the sandstone ranges, after which it flows over a granite base through 
the Sugar District, and forming the south-east boundary of the Lalatpur Dis- 
trict enters the Jhansi District near its south-east corner. From Luchaura in 
the Jhansi District, it flows through alluvial soil to its junction with the Betwa 
at the village of Chandwdri, in Parganah Rdth of the Hamirpur District. Like 
the Betwa, it is subject to sudden freshes which are only of a few hours’ dura- 
tion, and dries up altogether at the beginning of May. The ordinary flood at 
its confluence is about 100,000 cubic feet per second, with a surface velocity of 
four feet, and in an extraordinary flood, of nine feet per second, w'ith a discharge 
of about 300,000 cubic feet. The water is clear and drinkable in tlio cold 
season, but in floods is much discoloured by bringing down a groat deal of silt. 
There are ferries wherever it is crossed by the principal lines of road and at ffd- 
shipur in the Hamirpur District. For the local character of the river, the 
Dasdrna of Sanskrit writers, in each district, see the district notices. 

DHURWAHI, one of the petty known as the “/7as4t lihd^a’^ jdgirs, 
or appanages of the eight brothers in Bundelkhand, to the south of Jhansi, be- 
tween Parganahs Moth and Jhansi and 63 miles south-west of Kalpi. The^dyfr ^ 
contains eight villages : Dluirwahi, [^heriya, Mawai, Luhdrgdon, Kardri, Ri- 
chora, Sajoha, and Semri, with an area estimated at eighteen square miles, a 
population of 4,000 souls, and a revenue of about Rs. 12,000. 

^ These jdgirs originally formed part of the Orchha State. The founder of 
the family was Diwdn Rai Singh, great-great-grandson of 
^ History. Singh Deo of Orchha^ who possessed the jdffir of Bard- 

gdon. The name of “ Hasht Bhdya'^ jdyirs is derived from the fact of Diwdn 
Rai Singh having divided his jdglr of Bardgdon into eight shares — Tarauli, 
Kari, Chirgdon, Dhdrwahi, Bijna, Tori Fathipur, Pasrdi, and Pahdri — among his 
eight sons. Hh&jdglra of Kari or Diidpur and Pasrdi, became at an early date 
merged in the other shares, or rather were incorporated into the Jhansi State, 
and are now British tei^tory, and Tarauli reverted to Orchha.* The dismember- 
ment of the Orchha State by the Marhattas, and the formation of the separate 
State of Jhansi, led to disputed claims between Orchha and Jhansi as to the 
feudal supremacy over the remaining five jdgira. A careful investigation was 
made in 1821, and it was decided that these should be considered directly 
dependent on the British Government, through whom the tribute levied by 

* Aitcb. Treat., UL, 268, 486. More correctly called the Ashtgarbi or Aehtbb&yay'i^r*. 
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the Jhans/ State would he paid, but tliat the jdgirddra should continue the usual 
observances to the Baja of Orchha as the nominal head of the familj.' 
Jhansi, however, had seized several of the villages belonging to these jd^irddrSf 
and was allowed to retain them in lieu of the tribute which would otherwise 
have been exacted. These arrangements were embodied in sanads which were 
granted in 1823 to the jdgirddra. For the jdgir of Tarauli, which had reverted 
to Orchha, the Baja of that State was required to pay an annual tribute of 
Bs. 3,000 to Jliansi. This tribute became payable to the British Govoniment 
on the lapse of Jhansi, but it was remitted in 1860 as a reward for the services 
rendered by the Baja of Orchha during the mutinies. 

Chirgaon was confiscated in 1841 for the rebellion of the jdyWdr, Bakht 
Singh, so that of the original eight shares into which the jdgir of Baragdon was 
divided there remain now only four — Dhurwabi, Bijna, Tori Fathipnr, ,and Pa- 
hari. Biidh Singh of Dhiirvvahi, to whom the sanad was given in 1823, was 
succeeded by his son, Nahar Singh, and he in 1851 by his son, Oiwdn Banjor 
Singh ; all have received the right of adoption. The area of these four jdgh's 
is estimated to bo 85 square miles, the population to bo about 18,000 souls, 
and the revenue amounts to Bs. 81,000. A relief of one quarter of a year’s 
net revenue is levied on each direct succession, and of one-half on successions 
by adoption (see Tom Fatiupdr, Buna, Paham). 

GAHllA U LI, a town of Parganah Jalalpur, in the District of Ilamfrpur, lies 
35 miles from the civil station. In 1872 the jwpulation was 4,501, and in 1865 
V was 4,426. There is a hulkalibandi school hero, and a large Chandcl tank outside 
the town, but now nearly silted up, shoifs that once it must have been of som^ 
importance. Tliero are two fairs held here, at one of which, the Jinjia, #omen 
purchase earthen vessels pierced with holes, with which in their hands they 
walk round their husbands and friends, who in return are obliged to give thSlh 
presents. A bnffalo is said to be sacrificed at this mela, but formerly it is reported 
that the villagers used tn kill any one whom they found within their bounda- 
ries on the fair day connected by marriage with any resident of the village. 
There is a market every Sunday. 

GARABIYA, a village in Parganah and Tahsil Paildni of the Banda Dis- 
trict, is distant 22 miles from Banda and 11 miles from Pailani. The popula- 
tion in 1865 was 2,050, and in 1871 was 1,916, consisting for the most part of 
Dikhit Bajpiits. There arc two tlioks (or subdivisions) in this village, aggre- 
gating 8,070 acres. 

GABHA IvALAB, a village in Parganah and Tahsil Badausd of the Banda 
District, is distant 26 miles from Banda, 13 miles from Badausd, and 10 miles 
from Kalinjar. The population in 1865 was 2,607, and in 1871 was 1,214, con- 
sisting chiefly of Brahmans and Chamdrs. Tradition makes this town take its name 
from Gadhiya or Qarhiyd, the daughter of a Bajpiit named Bilkantha, a native of 
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Gabhar&. Gadhiya was given in marriage to one Ham Kislian, along witli a 
dowry of 1,000 Mgh&s of land. Ram Kishan founded this village upon tho 
land thus obtained, and the name of his wife was given to it; Kaldn (or great) 
being added, to distinguish it from«M0other village of tho same name in this 
parganah. Tho village is said to have, been thus founded about 500 years ago. 
Two other villages, Kulhiia and Piyar Khera, the latter situated at tho junction 
of the Bdgain river with the Irij (a small tributary of the former), were subse- 
quently incorporated with Garha Kal&n. During the mutiny the town was burnt, 
by tho commander of the troops collected by tho rebel Nardyan Rao of Karwi, in 
revenge for tho inability or unwillingness of tho inhabitants to yield him sup- 
j Jies. A halkdhbandi school has been established in tho village, and it also con- 
tained an Anglo-Vernacular School until 1872, when the refusal of tho 
zamieddrs to share with Government the expenses of its support rendered it 
necessary to close tho school. Tho area of this village is 7,5G6 acres. 

GARHCHAPA, a village in Parganah Tarahwan and Tahsili Karwi, in tho 
Karwi Subdivision of tho Banda District, is distant 37 miles from Allahabad, 
56 miles from Banda, and 14 miles from Karwi. Tho population in 1865 was 
2,438, and in 1872 was 2,145 of all classes. 

G ARHMAU, a small village of Parganah Jhansi of tho Jhansi District, six 
miles from Jhansi, has an out-post of police. Tho population in 1865 was 576, 
and in 1872 was 537. 

pAROTHA, a parganah and tsihsil in tho Jhansi District liad (including 
Gursardi), according to tho census of 1872, an area of 501 square miles, of which . 
232 were cultivated. Of tho area assessed to Government revenue (461 square 
miles), 195 square miles Avero returned as uncultur.able, 62 square miles as cul- 
turable, and 204 as cultivated. There wore 172 villages, of which in Garotha 
only 27 had a population under 200 ; 42 had between 200 and 500 ; 36 had 
.between 600 and 1,000 ; 12 had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; and in Gnrsardi tho 
numbers were 21, 19, 10, and 4 respectively. 

The land-revenue from all sources during tlie same year amounted to 
Rs. 1,40,617, or with cesses Rs. 1,53,508, which fell on tho total area at seven 
annas ; on tho area assessed to Government revenue at seven annas eight pio ; 
and on the cultivated area at 15 annas two pio. The population in 1872 

numbered 85,202 souls, giving 170 to tho square iriilo* 
Population. There were 56,772 Ilindiis in Garotha, with 27,220 

females, and 2,226 Musalmdns, with 1,093 females. The principal Hindu din- 
sious are Brahmans, numbering 7,047, with 3,348 females; Rajpiits 5,029, hav- 
ing 2,329 females ; Baniyas 1,660, giving 783 females ; and all other castes 
numbered 43,036 souls, of whom 20,760 wore females. 

The principal Brahman subdivisions wore the Kanaujiya, Maharashtra, and 
Jajhotiya. The Rajputs belongeil for tho most part to tho Bnndola, Panw4r, 
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Kacbhvvuha, Dhunclora, Senear, Chaub&n, Paribdr, Bbadauriya, Jaisw6r, Dik- 
abit, Bbagel, Parna, and Nsihdr clans. Tbe Baniyas were of the Agarwdl, 
Gboi, Umr, Panwd'r, and Bargana subdivisions, and the other castes are tho 
same as those enumerated under tbe Jhartsi Parganah. The occupation state- 
ments show that in 1872, 503 male adults were engaged in tbe learned pro- 
fessions ; 1,783 in domestic service; 1,G33 in commerce; 9,296 in tilling tbe 
lahd and tending cattle ; 2,686 in petty trades and mechanical arts ; and 2,335 
as labourers. Of the total population, 3,134 were shown as landholders, 
22,436 as agriculturists, and 33,428 as employed in avocations other than agri- 
culture. All other statistics are given under tho district notice. 

Parganah Garotha formed a i)ortion of the territories which, by an engage- 
ment entered into with Gangiidhar Itao on the 27th December, 1842, were 
assigned to the British Government for the payment of half the cost of tho 
Bundclkhand Legion, which was subsequently disbanded in 1846. It remained 
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under the Superintendent of d&laun till tho year 1854, 
when it was transferred to the Jhansi District. When 


the regular settlement was introduced in 1856, Captain Gordon found 102 
revenue, 3 revenue-free, and 18 iihaH (or quit-rent) villages. These he set- 
tled at Ils. 1,12,515, being a reduction on tho old revenue-roll ojE' Rs. 23,449. 
This settlement was sanctioned in 1857. Several changes and revisions subse- 
quently took place, and Bihtar was annexed from the Jalaun District, the result 
of which was that the Government demand in 1866-67 was Rs. l,19,028y^in- 
cluding tho ubari revenue from the Gursardi estate of Rs. 25,000. 

GAROTH A, a small village in the parganah of tho same name of the Jhansi 
District, is distant 45 miles from Jhansi, on tho banks of the Lakhairi Nadi It 
is connected by a good road with Bardgdon on the Jhansi and Cawnpur road, 
and by Kotra Ghat with the Ilamirpur District. District roads also branch off 
to Mau, Moth, Giirsarai, and Urai. Tlie population in 1865 was 1,748, and in 
1872 was 1,659. There is here a tahsili, a first-class police station, a post- 
office, and a school. 

GARR AIJLl or Garhauli, a petty jiujir in Bundclkhand, is divided into eight 
tracts, of which tho principal, within which the town of Karahra is situated, is 
bounded on the west by the Jhansi District, from which it is separated by the 
Dhasan river ; on tho east by the Alipura jdgir and a portion of the Hamlrpur 
District ; on the north by a portion of the Alipura jdgir and the Hamlrpur 
District ; and on the south by the Alipura j&gir. A second tract lies wholly 
within the Alipura jdgir ; two other tracts are bounded on the south by the 
Chhatarj)ur State, and on all other sides by British territory ; and two tracts 
lie wholly within British territory. The eighth tract lies along the bank of the 
DhasAn, which separates it from Orchha on the w'est ; on the north it is bounded 
by a tract belonging to Alipura, and on the south and east by British territory. 
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The area, according to the Surveyor-General’s map of 1863, was 15,998 acres, or 
25 square miles, with a population of 5,000 souls and a revenue of Es. 15,000. 
Gop41 Singh, the first jdgirddr, was a skilful, warlike, and experienced chief^ 
History and for a shoi*t time after the British occupation of Bun- 

dclkhand in 1803 kept three battalions of infantry and a 
regiment of cavalry employed against him. Ho defeated Captain W inch’s detach- 
ment at Pipariya, sent the wounded back, and when closely pursued, made his 
forces gradually break off to the right and left, rendezvous in the rear of the 
British, and then advanced rapidly and set fire to the cantonments at Tarahwan.i 
He had been in the service of Durjan Singh and Hari Singh, the grandsons 
of Chhatarsal Singh, in Jasii, and on the invasion of Ali Bahddur he seized the 
Parganah of Kotra for himself. Four years he resisted all efforts of persuasion 
or force to reduce him to submission, but being at last convinced of the hope- 
lessness of the unequal contest with the British troops, he submitted on condi- 
tion of receiving a full pardon and a provision in laud. A sanad was given 
to him in 1812. As an inducement to Gopdl Singh to submit, the Eaja of 
Panna, whom Gopul Singh had befriended in distress, gave him eighteen ad- 
ditional villages. The Baja of Pannd asserted that these villages were given 
on a service tenure, but in 1821, after full inquiry, it was decided that no such 
condition Avas annexed to the grant. The villages continued with Gopdl Singh 
till his death in 1831, when they were resumed by the Baja of Panntx, the ori- 
ginal grant having been adjudged to be only for the life of Gopal Singh. At 
the request of Diwaii Bahadur Parichhat, his son, Bandhfr Singh, was recog- 
nised in 1861 as his future heir and successor. The conduct of this jdffirddr 
during the mutinies of 1857 was not satisfactory. He has received the right 
of adoption. A relief of one quarter of a year’s net revenue is taken on all 
direct successions, and of one-half on successions by adoption.® 

GAUHABI, or Gaui*ahri, a town in Parganah Panw&ri and District of 
Hamirpur, situated 50 miles from the civil station, is remarkable for its quarry 
of soapstone, from which iamade hukkd or pipe bottoms, cups, and toys. These 
articles are exported by beopdris (or travelling merchants) principally lo Mirza- 
pur, with which there is also a considerable trade in cotton. There is a halkah- 
bandi school, and a rather fine temple built by the quarrelsome Lodhi zaminddrs. 
The population in 1872 was' 2,311, and in 1865 was 2,339. 

GAURIHAR, a petty jdgir in Bundelkhand, is bounded on tlie east by the 
Banda District and a portion of Parganah Mahoba of the Hamfrpur District; on 
the north and west by the BaUda District ; and on the south by the Chhatarpur 
State. The area, according to the Surveyor-General’s map in 1863, is 45,789 
acres, or 71*55 square miles, with a population of 7,500 souls and a revenue 

iPogBon’s Bundelas, 129. ® Aitch. Treat., HI., 248, 424; Board’s Bee., 18th April, 1811» 

Nos, le, 17 : 8rd April, 1812, No. 17: 6tli May, 1818, No. 17: 8th August, 1816, No. 18. 
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of lls 5 . i;5,000. Tlie cLiof viilago is distant Id inilos sontli-wosfc of Banda and 
dd miles south-east of Kiilpi. 

Baja lifim, originally employed as a baker of broad, was Mlladdy (or gover- 
nor) of tho fort of Bburagarb, built by Raja GumAii 
Singh of Banda in 1784 A.l). During the anarchy 
of the period ho made himself independent, and for a short time held tho fort 
successfully against A!i Baliudnv, and re-taking it, licld it against Shamsber 
Bahadur before tho battle of Kabsub which gave the victory to tiro British. 

It was taken by Colonel Meisclback for the British, after battering it for a 
month, in 1804. Raja RAm then took tho field at the head of a band of plun- 
derers and fought the actions of Chhapargarh against Lieutenant Burrclfs 
force, Parvvar against Himinat Bahadur in 1805, and Bahsanta against Captain 
Winch in 1806.^ 

By tho fifth article of his engagement the Rtija of Ajaigarh was bound to 
reduce Raja Ram to obedience and to grant him subsistence. But ho was un- 
able to do this cither by jjcrsuasion or force, and so persistent was the recu- 
sance of Raja Ram that Government sanctioned the offer of Rs. 30,000 for 
Ills capture. But before the proclamation was issued, ho was induced to sur- 
render on tli<! promise of receiving a territorial possession on terms similar to 
those granted to the Bundelkhand chiefs. He received his sanad on the 2!)th 
November, 1807 . Raja Ram died on the 31st January, 1 84(), and wais succeeded 
by bis only surviving son, Rajdliar Rudr Sitigli. For his services during the 
mutinies ot 1857 Rajdliar Wingli received the title of Rao Bahadur, a dress of 
Iiouour wortli Bs. 10,000, and the piuvilcge of* adoption, which was subse- 
quently confirmed by sanud.^ 

Ai>, tlie ialisdi town of Parganah SihondA, in tlie Banda District, is 
distant ten mifes fi’om Banda, on the roud from Banda to Nagaudh fNagodo). 
ilic pupuiatioJi in i860 was 1,705, and in 1872 was 1,031, consisting for the most 
jjurt of liwuri Jjraluuans. lucre is a police-station, a well-built tabsili, and 
three Hmdii temples here. There is also an encamping-ground. Tho surround- 
ing country, except where the land has been over-run with ^dns grass, so prevalent 
in this district, is well cultivated, having a soil of ricli black mould. This town 
has declined much of late years. Brahmans, and especially Pandits, who formerly 
resided hero in considerable numbers have cither migrated elsewhere or become 
jinpoverishfcd. On a small bill near the town there is a place regarded as 
sacred by the Hindus, consisting of a figure or etching called Bkarati-j{ on the 
fucc of the rock which the inhabitants believe to have been miraculously pro- 
duced. Tlicrc is on the same bill a murat called Bhiitnuth, which is also an 
ohjt'ct of worsiiip, The area of the village is 2,907 acres. 

Pujson’s !: i -i' i(- h. Troftt,, FH., 280,409: Board’s Ikc-, 8tb Janu- , 

. , 18118 , No. P, In J3'?, Dr Stratton gi' oa the revonut! at Ks. 50,000. 
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GOKHIYA, a villago in Parganab Siliondd and Taiisili Girwdn of the Banda 
District, is distant 14 miles from Banda and 7 miles from Girwan. Tlie 
population in 1865 was 1,455, and in 1872 was 1,148, consisting for tbc most 
part of Tiwari Brahmans. There is a large bazar in this village. Tho village 
is divided into two thoks, Tikbar and Mirgis, and has an area of 4,432 acres. 

GONDI or Gonri, a to^vn in Parganah Mahoha of tho Hamirpnr Distri(jt, 
is situated 28 miles from the civil station. The population in 1872 was 4,750, 
and in 1855 was 4,336. It has a balkahb.andi scliool. There is no trade or* 
manufacture. Tho zamiudars are Bais Rajputs, deseondauts of Rao Singh, who 
is said to have obtained 52 villages (a baoni) with Baja ParinaPs daughter. 

GUREHj a village in Parganah and Talisil Banda of tho Banda District, is 
distant three miles from Banda, on the road from the latter town i,o Rajapur. 
The population in 1865 was 2,183, and in 1871 was 2,132, consisting for tho 
most part of Bais Thakurs. There is a haiku libandi school established here. 
The area of tlie village is 4,464 aenjs. 

GURSARAI, the chief village of me taliikah of the same name in Parganah 
Garotha of the Jhansi District, is situated on the Jdlauu and Sagar road, 40 miles 
fronijhansi. The population in 18()5 was 7,751), and in 1872 was 6,368, con- 
sisting for the most part of agrieulturists, and the numerous retainers and fol- 
lowers of the Giirsanli Chief. The chief trade is in sugar, wl iichis imported from 
Mirzapur and Rdth in the Hamirpur District. The town is conneeted by dis- 
trict roads with Garotha, Moth, and Oliirgaon, and through them with tho neigh- 
bouring Districts of Jalaun and Hamirpur. 

The Raja is a Dakhini Pandit, whose family settled luire und(ir the Peshwa of 

, the Marhattas in 1782 Sanvat. He is an Honorary Ma- 

Raja of Gursarai. • . . -ii i • -i i , 

gistrate witii large civil and revenue powers, and exor- 
cises jurisdiction in his own estate, independent of police and scitlcment officers. 
The present Raja, Kesho Rao Diiiliar, is the second son of Dinkar Rao Ana, 
who was sent from Poona, after tbc death of Gobind Rao, Bundela (Subahddr of 
Jdlaim), near Panipat, to manage the Jalaun District and other territories 
belonging to the Peshwd in Buudelkhand, and to whom tlie Giirsarai estate 
was given in On the demise of Gobind Rao, the adopted son of 

Lachhmi B4i, tho widow of Bald Rao, without heirs in 1841, Raja Kesho Rao 
claimed to bo allowed to succeed to tho Jalaun State, but his claims were not 
admitted. He now holds tho Giirsardi estate, consisting of 63 idUagcs, at an 
tibaH (or quit-rent) of Rs. 22,500 per annum. 

The site of tho town is low, the level of water in tlie wells being not more 
than 15 feet from the surface. There arc about 800 houses, of which nearly one- 
half are brick-built. The principal roadway varies in width and is of irregular 
course, passing from tho eastern suburb to the fort which stands on tho west of 
the town, and forming towards tho midiUc a small open market-place. The 
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shops are double-storied Avith tiled verandahs. A broad ravine runs from north 
to south, communicating eventually Avith the BetAva, but is so filled Aivith refuse 
and filth as to impede its natural use as a drainage channel except in the rains. 
The fort is quite near to the toAvn, and although not apparently built on a 
rock or hillock, is an imposing-looking structure, Avith great outer masonry 
Avails and fortifications, tlic ljuildiugs high raised Avithin to fully 250 feet. Its 
northern side is bordered by a lai'ge tank Avith built-up edges forming steps -to 
go down to the water, the brick-Avork broken in places, but generally in good 
repair. This tank contains much Avater near to the surface and easily reached. 
Westward of the fort there is a little Availed toAvn called Nardyanpur, which 
appears to form part of the fort jjroperty, and is the place of residence more 
especially of the B4ja’s servants and fort people. 

In 1872 the census returns of the Giirsarai estate shoAA'cd a population of 
26,204 souls. Amongst these, the Hindus numbered 
^ ^ * 25,822 souls, Avith 11,858 females; and the MtisalmAns 

882, Avith 394 females. The Brahmans^ad 3,427 souls, with 1,567 females ; 
Bajputs, 1,560, Avith 924 females ; Baniyas, 1 ,105 and 56-4 females ; and all other 
castes, 19,230, Avith 9,055 females. The principal Brahman subdivisions in this 
estate are Kanaujiyas, Mahanishtras, Gaurs, and Ojhas. The Baniyas belong 
to the Parwar, Ghoi, Umr, and AgarAvdl subdivisions, and the Rajputs to the 
Bhadauriya, Parihar, Chauhan, Sengar, Dhundcra, PanAvar, and Bundela clans. 
The other castes arc as given in the Jhansi Parganah. The occupation state- 
ments shoAvthat in 1872, 201 male adults Avere engaged in the learned profes- 

V 

sions ; 1,436 in domestic service ; 258 in commerce ; 3,709 in tilling the land 
and tending cattle ; 1,61 6 In petty trades and mechanical arts ; and 1,806 as la-r 
bourers. Of the total population, 1,835 were shown as landholders, 6,842 as 
agriculturists, and 17,527 as employed in avocations other than agriculture. 
Al l other statistics are given under the district notice. 

HAMIRPUR, the head-quarters of the district of the same name, is situated 
in Parganah Hamirpur, on the tongue of land at the confluence of the Betwa 
and Jamna, on the right hank of the latter, at an elevation of 361*62 feet 
(T. S.) above tlie level of the sea, and in north latitude 25®-57'-30,'’' and 
east longitude 80®-ll'-50". The population, according to the census of 1865, 
was 6,884, and in 1872 Avas 7,007. The town is made-up of an aggrega- 
tion of A’illages, w., Hamirpur, Sophiganj, Marjapur, Rameri, and Bilawan, and 
is of’ no great extent. Tradition assigns its origin to Hamir Deo, a Karchdli 
Rajput, AVho was expelled from Alwar by the Muhammadans and took refuge 
with one Badna, Ahir, traces of Avhose name are found in Badanpur close by, 
which had until recently a khera (or mound) showing the site of a deserted vilr . 
lago. Hamir expelled Badna, and influenced by a dream, built a fort where thd';. 
village called after him now stands. There is a tradition that once, when the 
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fort was besieged, the enemy altered the course of the Jamna in order to demo- 
lish the fort I but of this change there is no trace, though the fact of the destruc- 
tion of the fort by the eroding action of the river is perfectly clear. Harair 
gave his daughter in marriage to Damn Rai, the Thakur of Kol, whose son, 
R4m Singh, was brought up by Bamir and married to a daughter of the Tli&- 
kur of Amhaur, in Parganah Paildni of the Banda District, with whom ho received 
as dowry the eastern portion of Parganah Maudha, where his descendants still 
reside. It is said that Prithvi Rai or Prithiraj loft a detachment at Hamir- 
pur on his way to the fight at Mahoba about 1180 A.T). In the reign of 
Akbar the town is found giving its name to the mahal which was included in 
the Sirk&r of Kdlpi; it must therefore have been of some local importance in 
the sixteenth century. Mr. Ainslie, in 1830, built a large mansion here, which 
was sold to the Karwi Pandits, and on their rebellion confiscated and added to 
the local funds. Sophiganj is said to have been built by Mr. Ainslie and named 
after his daughter. Sinee the transfer of the head-quarters of the district hero 
the town has attained to some little importance, but not of a progressive nature. 
The only public buildings are the courts, police-station lines, and hospital, 
jail, dispensary, school, and circuit-house. There is a travellers’ bungalow, 
two sardisf and one bazar in Sophiganj, and a now one under construction. 
There are no manufactures of the least im{)ortauce, and the little trade that 
exists is almost entirely in grain. The Chaukiddri Cess under Act XX. of 1856 
supports one duffadar and twelve watchmen at a cost of Rs. 816 per annum. 
Hamir’s fort and a few Musalradn tombs are the only traces of antiquity near 
the city ; the latter are visited Aveekly and offerings made at them by both 
Muhammadans and Hindus. The population is chiefly Hindu of all castes. 
Mr. Lloyd, the Collector, Mr. Grant, the Joint Magistrate, Mr. Murray, a za- 
mindar, and Mr. Bunter, a clerk, with his wife and nephew, were murdered here 
on the 15th and 19th of Juno, 1857, and the first two were hung on a aim tree 
opposite their own Courts. The Judge of Banda comes here on circuit to hold 
sessions for the trial of criminal oases three or four times in the year. The 
civil station is small and deficient in both houses and roads, though both arc in 
process of being supplied. Hamirpur is on the route from Banda to Cawnpur, 
36 miles north of the former and 39 south of the latter, 28 miles sonth-east of 
K&lpf, 155 miles south-east of Agra, and 110 miles north-west of Allahabad. 

HAMIRPUR, a tahsil of the district of the same name, comprises tho Parga- 
nahs of Hamirpur and Sumerpur, having an aggregate area of 367 square miles 
and 192 acres, of which 226 square miles and 128 acres are cultivated. The 
area assessed to Government revenue amounts to 366 square miles and 64 acres, 
of which 65 square miles and 512 acres are unculturable, 75 square miles and 
’^92 acres are culturable, and 225 square miles are cultivated. The population 
numbered 95^388 souls (50,600 males and 44,788 females), or 260 to the square 
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mile (138 males and 122 females). Of these 20 were returned as insane, 7. as 
deaf and dumb, 230 as blind, and 30 as lepers. All other particulars as to 
population aro given under the parganah notices. The land-revenue in 1872 
amounted to Es. 2,11,135, or with cesses Es. 2,24,437, the revenue falling at 
Ee. 0-14-4 on the total area, lie. 0-14-5 on the area charged with Government 
revenue, and Eo. 1-7-4 on the cultivated area. The number of villages was 123. 

HAMIEPUE, a parganah in the district of the same name, is bounded on the 
north and oast by the Jamna ; on the south by the Betwa; and on the west by tho 
Native States of Eaoni and Beri. According to the census of 1872 Parganah 
Hamirpur had a total area of 126 square miles and 448 acres, of which 72 square 
miles and 448 acres were under cultivation. Of tho area oharged with Govern- 
ment revenue (126 square miles and 192 acres), 31 square miles an,d 256 acres 
were returned as unculturablo, 22 square miles and 384 acres as culturablo, and 
72 square miles and 192 acres as cultivated. Tho area given by tho District 
Officers was 81,232 acres, or 126 square miles and 632 acres. Tho number of 
villages in 1872 was 46, of which 14 had loss than 200 inhabitants ; 15 had 
between 200 and 500 ; 7 had between 500 and 1,000 ; 6 had between 1,000 
and 2,000 ; 3 had between 2,000 and 3,000 ; and one had between 3,000 and 
5,000. The position of tho principal villages is shown on the district map. 

In 1841 sixteen villages were annexed to tho old Parganah of Hamirpur 

from Kalpi. Tho following statement shows the ro- 
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suits of tlio earlier assessments ^ : — 

Name of Settlement Officer. 

Mr. J. D. Erskino ... 

Ditto 

Mr. J. Wouchopo ... 

Ditto n. 

Mr. Scott Waring ... 

Mr. Valpy ... 

Ditto ... 

Mr. Ainslic ... 

Mr. Pidcock ... 

Sir W. Muir 

iThc following references to the Board’s records apply Srd April, 1888, Nos. 61,68 j 6tb 
April, 1832, Nob. 16, 16 ; 6th October, 1832, Nos. 22, 28 ; 12th October, 1832, Nos. 42, 60 1 S9tli 
January, 1883, Nos. 28,32 ; 14th January, 1834, Nos. 30,88 ; and 20th May/ 1834, Nos. 2S| 86. . 


Land-reve- 

nue. 

JJalancG on 
the whole 
term of set- 
tlement. 

Rs. 

Ka. 

86,160 

1 

77,437 

1 

••• 

86,798 

e« • 

86,746 

Btt 

1,10,436 

4,216 

1,03,781 

44,801 

94,120 

29,628 

79,506 

61,836 

77,600 

26,619 

71,142 

Mt 


Year of settlement. 

1605-06 A. D. 

1806-07 to 1808-09 ... 
1809-10 to 1811-12 ... 
1812-13 to 1814-16 ... 

1 816-16 to 1819-20 ... 
1820-21 to 1824-26 ... 
1826-26 to 1829-30 ... 
1830-31 to 1834-35 ... 
1836-36 to 1840-11 ... 
1841-42 to 1871-72 ... 
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In many respects it has a history, similar to that of Kdlpi, reaching the 
maximum assessment in 181G A.D. After this the revenue was lowered: 
each successive settlement gave fui’ther reductions, until in 1831 it was 
Rs. 30,000 lower than at Mr. Waring’s assessment. In 1836 a further^ 
abatement of Rs. 2,000 was made in the Government demand. From that' 
time to the settlement in 1842 the annual balance was below Rs. 3,000. The 
old assessment fell at the rate of Re. 1-15-10 on the cultivated and Re. 1-5-3 
on the oulturablo area. The population per square mile in 1842 was estimated" 
at 127*2 ; ploughs 13*5 ; and bullocks 33*5. Although the culturable area is. 
smaller than that of the tract formerly comprising Parganah Kulpi, the amount 
of land actually under cultivation was much greater. Mr. (now Sir William^ 
Muir made the existing settlement in 1842. Ho divided the lands into three 
classes; (^l) ,kachJidr ; (2) first-class, consisting of mdr, cultivated with dl (the 
dye-plant, Morinda eitrifolia) ; (3) second-class, composed almost entirely of 
kdbar and parda soils.^ The following statement gives the results of this assess- 
ment : — 


Class of ?illages. 

Former land-reve- 
nue in rupees. 

Revenue according 
to reduced races. 

New land-revenue. 

Decrease. 

Rates per acre of 
former land-reve- 
nue. 

Rates per acre of. 
new land-reoenue» 

On cultira- 
ted area. 

On cultur- 
able area. 

On cultiva- 
ted area. 

On cultur- 
able area. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Rs, a. p. 


Rs, 0. p. 

Kaolili&r tee ••• 

16,740 

14,881 

13,696 

2,475 

2 4 9 

1 9 0 

2 0 0 

15 0 

First 

53,794 

58,645 

50,608 

3,596 



1 14 1 

1 4 6 

Socoud ••• ••• 

8,066 

7,639 

6,836 

1,230 

1 8 6) 

0 14 6| 

1 4 10 

0 13 4 

Total eee 

77,600 

81,066 

71,148 

7»30l 

1 15 10 

r 

1 5 3 

1 18 2 

1 3 a 


In 1872 the land -revenue stood at Rs. 71,898, or with oesses Rs. 76,651, while the • 
cultivators* rents and cesses were estimated to amount to Rs. 1,34,254. The- 
land-revenue then fell at Re. 0-14-2 on the total area. Ho. 0-14-3 on the azeat 
charged with Government revenue, and Re. 1-8-9 on the cultivated area. • 

Hie population in 1872 numbered 33,401 souls, of whom 17,841 were malea . 

and 15,660 wore females, giving 263 souls to the square- 
Fopulatioii. mile (140 males and 123females). Classified according ; 

to the great Hindd castes, there were 3,457 Brahmans (1,574 females); 4,053 Rjif- 
puts (1,605 females) ; 1,923 Baniyas (872 females), and 21,704 of other castes^ 
^ving a total Hindd population numbering 31,137 souls, of whom 14,447 were- 


i See SeW Bep., IL, 888;. aud for an explanotioa of tbs soil, terms see HAiuaroa Dlstjjcte. 
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females. Amongst the Brahmans, the Kanaujiyas number 3,337 sonis and the 
remainder are entered without distinction. The Panwdrs give 685 souls among 
the Bajput clans, and the Bais 631. The Mnsalmdn population numbers 2,250 
souls, of whom 1,107 are females. The number of Christians was given at four- 
teen. The educational statistics showed 1,423 males who could read and write, 
of whom 100 were Musalmans. 

The principal subdivisions amongst the Brahmans are the Kanaujiyas. The 
Bajput clans contain Panwdrs, Bais, Ohandols, Karchulias, and Adgaurs; while 
the Baniyas are for the most part of the Umr, Ghoi, Ajudhiyabdsi, Dadumr, and 
Dhusdr subdivisions. Amongst tlio other castes are found Garariyas, Darod- 
gdrs, Ahirs, Nais, Kayatlis, Sonars, Lohdrs, Kahars, Bharbliunjas, Kumhdrs, 
Khagars, Gos&ins, Tamolis, Koris, Tclis, Chainars, Dhobis, Basors, -Bhats, Dar- 
ais, Malis, Kaldls, Joshis, Kurmis, Lodlms, Bairdgis, Balaliars, Arakhs, and Khar 
tiks. The occupation statements show 165 male adults employed in the learned 
professions; 2,032 in domestic service ; 264 in ooinmerce; 5,454 in tilling the 
land and tending cattle; 1,726 in petty trades and the mechanical arts, and 
2,500 as labourers. Of the total ]>opnlation, 3,002 are showai as landholders; 
10,567 as agriculturists, and 19,742 as engaged in occupations other than agri- 
culture. 

The cultivated and culturahlo area in 1842 was distributed amongst the soils 
described in the district notice as follows : — 

Crops. 


Class of Tillage. 

Mar. 


Parfia. 


1 

Eachbar. 

Total. 

■ 

Kachhar enUirated 


297 

781 

2,300 

1,106 

652 

1,631 

6,857 

,, cnlturablc 

«as 

^69 

1,040 

3,158 

2,702 

847 

1,970 

10,07« 

First cultirated 

••• 

13,824 

5,383 

3,106 . 

3,531 

336 

735 

26,916 

culturablc 

••• 

17,086 

8,203 

6,363 

7,546 

339 

906 

89,441 

Second cultivated 

••• 

195 

2,348 

1,792 

875 

4 

42 

> 6,266 

„ culturable 

*** 

273 

4,065 

2,653 

1,932 

4 

46 

8,87» 

• ■ ■' '? 

Grand Total 

•M 

32,033 

21,820 

16,272 

17,781 

2,182 

I 1 

5,329 

97,417 


In IB42 the percentage of crops grown in the cultivated area was — khar^ 
crops, jodr, 16*2; hdjra, 15*4; cotton, 12 ; mun^, 2: raH crops, whea^ 8*2; gram, 
80*4; dZ, 9*7; and arhar, &c., 6. These statistics,- though old, are the latest we 
possess, and sufficiently show the relative impertaoce of the soils and orep^ . U; 
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H ARDAtJLI, a village in Parganah Ang&si and TahsUi Babom of the Banda 
District, is distant 23 miles from Banda &nd two miles from Baber u. The popu- 
lation in 1865 was 3,114, and in 1872 was 2,961, consisting for the most part 
of MusalmAns converted at a recent period from Hinduism. There is a good 
market on every fourth day, at which sales of cotton, grain, and country cloths 
take place; The area of this village is 6,196 acres. 

IN GOTHA, a village in Parganah Sumcqmr and District Hamfrpur, about 
15 miles from the civil station. In 1872 the population was 2,813, and in 1865 
was 2,995. The zaminddrs arc Purihar Rajputs and Brahmans, who are on bad 
terms with each other. It has a poorly-attended halkahbandi school. Tho 
mins of a small fort are still extant close to tho village site. 

INGOTH A or Ingua, a village in Parganah Augdsi and Tahsil Babord 
of the Banda District, is distant 34 miles from Banda and 10 miles frofia 
Baberd. The population in 1865 was 2,886, and in 1872 was 2,566, consist- 
ing for the most part of Panwar Rajputs. Tho Jamna is six miles from tho 
villsige. There is a small bazar, a market on every eiglith day, and a school 
in this village. The name is derived from that of a tree, ingtkoa (Balanites 
JKgyptlaca)^ which grew in great quantities on its site when the village was 
founded by one Jalhi, a Panwdr Rajpdt, whoso descendants still hold lands 
here. Tradition ascribes this event to about 500 years ago. The total area is 
6,334 acres. 

IRICHH or Erichh, a town in Pargjmah Moth of tho Jhansi District, is situ- 
ated on tho right bank of the Betwa to tho north of the district, 42 miles from 
Jhansi. The population in 1865 was 4,387, and in 1872 was 3,482. Tho inha- 
bitants are for the most part agriculturists, and other classes engaged in the 
manufacture of chintz, and chlnaHs. Ch^nari is a long-cloth, sometimes red 
and sometimes red with yellow and black spots and flowers, worn by women 
as a covering for their head and shoulders. It is made of two qualities — coarso 
and fine. Iriohh was formerly a town of consi<lcrablo importanc-e, and tho head- 
quarters of tho Sirkar of the .same name in tho Svhah of Agra, but tho greater 
part of it is now in ruins. Its former importance is shewn by tho numbers of 
ruined mosques and tombs still standing in the suburbs. Thcrc is a Mtinici- 
pility under Act XX. of 1856, supporting seven chaukiddrs at a cost of Rs. 294 
a year ; a first-class police-station, school, district post-office, and tho head- 
quarters of an Assistant Customs Patrol. Tho town is connected by a district 
road with Gursai4i and tho Cawnpur and Jhansi imperial road. The British 
army under the Marquis of Hastings encamped h<^ in 1817, in its advance to 
Qwaliar, when suffering from cholera. It affords a very strong po8i|ion for au 
encampment, and it was here that the British force sent by Mr. Ahmuty from 
Banda, under Major Shepherd, to oppose the incursions of Amir Kh4a by 
Shansi and Tehri, awaited his approach from Lalatpur. Tlio British troops con- 
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sistcd of some regular battalions, with a contingent of Datiyd troops and a body 
of Gosh&ins in the pay of the Jhansi Chief. In his first advance the Amir 
^ was driven back to Mdltliaun, and thinking that he had altogether retired, the 
British troops marched to Banda. Amir Khan returned after some time and 
beat up the quarters of the Goshains, who were encamped near Tehri. Amir 
Khan made Irichh his head-quarters in his expeditions against Kunch and 
Kalpi (see Kuncti, Ka'lpi). 

ITWAN, a village in Parganah Tarahwan and Tahsil Karwi, in the Karwi 
subdivision of the Banda District, is distant f>9 miles from Allahabad, 62 miles 
from Banda, and 20 miles from Karwi. The population in 1865 was 3,181, 
and in 1872 was 1,428, consisting chiefly of Kols and Brahmans. The Jabal- 
pur extension of the East Indian Railway passes through this village. 

JAITPUE, a town in the parganah of the same name in the Panwdri Tah- 
sii, of the Hamirpur District, is distant about 65 miles from the town of Hamfr- 
pur. The population in 1865 was 5,005, and in 1872 was 5,159 (2,543 females), 
of whom 4,764 (2,344 females) were Hindus and 395 (199 females) were Musal- 
m4ns. Tlic area of the town site comprises 184 acres, giving 28 souls to the 
acre. Act XX. of 1856 is in force, and gave in 1872 a revenue of Rs. 1,495, 
falling at four annas eight pie per head of the population. The expenditure in 
the same year amounted to Rs. 1,000. 

The names of the wards of the town hero, as elsewhere, explain their origin 
or give Uie prevailing caste among their inhabitants. 
They are the Ghosi, Jogi, Nayakan, Avasthi, Mau, 
Kadliya (a word meaning “even”), Kakari (a word meaning “the ruins of a 
wall”), and Kanaujiya piivas, and the bazar. There is a police out-post and a 
village school. Thcic is a small trade in grain and in the manufacture and dye- 
ing of coarse country cloth For local use. 

The town is a collection of separate villages and extends fully two miles id 
length, but is very narrow in width. TTiero is but one 
temple' worthy of notice — the Dhaunsa, which is siipcr- 
iutended by a mahant. Within a short distance of the town is the Bela Tal, 
built by Balbrahm, the Chandol ruler of Mahoba, probably about the ninth cen- 
tury. It is perhaps five miles in circumference, but is now very shallow owing 
to the embankments having burst ; the last breach occurred in 1869 ahd has not 

been properly repaired since. Two canals are taken out 
'' ’ from this lake, measuring altogether about four miles, 

and having an irrigable area pf 1,682 acres, but an actual irrigated area of only 
211 acres in 1870-71. There is a second canal in this parganah, called the 
Phiilbfigh,^l’25 miles in length, with an irrigated area of only 42 acres. The 
town was probably founded by Jagatraj, son of Chhatar|4l, Buodela, who built 
the large fort still in cxistonco, though how much dismantled. It is .almost a 


Mnhallas (or wards). 


General appearance. 
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mile long, but is very narrow ; it is built along tho Bela Tal, and is capable of 
holding almost the entire population. • Kesri Singh built a second small fort 
near the other, now in ruins, and also a mansion, in which his descendants re- ' 
side to tho present day. Tho fort was visited by TiefFonthalor in tho middle of 
tho last century, and is described by him as being situated on a double hill of 
low elevation, that to the north being somewhat higher tlian the one to tho 
Bouth.^ 

The early history of Jaitpur up totlio accession ofClihatarsdl, Bundela, in 1690 
History of the Jaitpur A.D., has been recorded under Mamoba and Bundei#- 
KHAND. In 1731, Muhammad Khan, Bangash, of Far- 
rnkhabad, was sent from Allahabad against Chhatarsdl, and so wearied out tho 
Bundela that ho was obliged to call in the aid of B/iji Eao, the Peshwa of tho 
Marhattas, and united they shut up Muhammad Khan in the fort of Jaitpm*, and 
reduced him to such distress that food of the most unwholesome kind had to be 
eaten to preserve life. Muhammad Kban received no support from Dehli, and 
in despair his wife sent her veil by her son, Kaim Khan, to her relatives, the 
Bohillas, who by forced marches arrived in time to save the garrison from sur- 
rendering in despair.® Chhatarsdl died tho same year, and was succeeded in 
Jaitpur, Hamirpur, and Banda, with the Native States of Charkhari, Sarila, 
end j&jegarh, yielding a revenue of over thirty lakhs of rupees, by his son, 
Jagatrdj. 

A short time after tho accession of Jagatraj to the gadi of Jaitpur, Muham- 
mad Khdn sent Dalil Khan to invade and subdue his 
territory. The forces met near Nandparia, whore a 
furious battle ensued, which lasted from morning till evening, when the army of 
Jagatraj abandoned tho field, with the loss of Bao Ham Singh, the Chief of Siigra, 
and about 1,200 men. When the troops returned to camp tho Raja was no- 
where to be found. On this becoming known, Amr Kunwar, his Rani, putting 
on arms, renewed tho battle, and defeating Dalil Khdn, discovered her hus- 
band lying wounded and insensible on tho field, from which her care with diffi- 
culty restored him. A second expedition was led against Jaitpur by Dalil 
Khan, who was killed and his troops pursued with great slaughter. On receiv- 
ing intelligence of these events Muhammad Kh&n advanced in person with an. 
overwhelming force, defeated Jagatrdj in several battles, over-ran the country,*^', 
and obliged the Raja to take refuge in the hills. The Raja then, in accordance 
with tho conditions on which the Marhattas had received tho one-tHird of tho 
territories of Chhatars&l, applied to the Peshwa/^for assistance, who at once 
inarched with a powerful force into Bundelkhand, and, being joined bj the Bun- 
dclas, invested Jaitpur, where Muhammad Khdn held out for some time, but was 

1 Beroottlli, I., 2«J. Bsj* resided then at K<tlpah&r. f life of Hafls Bahmal^ 

O.T.C., L^., 1831. 
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eventually obliged to yield, and promise never again to enter Bnndelkhand. 
The Peshwa settled the affairs of the province and levied tlie chauth as his 
annual tribute. On quitting Bnndelkhand he took with him a Musalm&n g^l, 
named Musttlni, by whom he bad a son, named Shamsher Bahiidur, who, dying 
in his twenty-seventh year, left a son, Ali Bahddur, from whom the NawwAbs of 
Banda were descended rsco Banda).^ 

Jagatr&j had several sons, the chief of whom wore Kirat Singh, l*ahdr 
Singh, Bir Singh Deo, Senapat, and Kehri. Singh. 

Successors of Jagatraj. latter built a fort, called Toriya, outside KAlpahAf, 

in Parganah Panwdri. Ho was, according to tradition, a turbulent prince, whom 
fortune, it would appear, never favoured. From him arc doseendod the Toriya 
family, several members of whom have turned outlaws since the annexation of 
Jaifpurin 1850. The last outlaw, Baghunath Singh, was captured in 1800, and 
senterctid to transportation for life, and. the small following he had has since 
entirely dispersed. Kirat Singh, the eldest son, died before his father, and is saiil 
to have persuaded his father to appoint his son, Giiman Singh, heir-apparent, 
who thenceforward went by the name of the Diwdn Siwai. Jagatraj died at 
Man, near Mahoba, in 1758 A.D., and Pahar Singh, the second son, being on 
the spot, lost no time in seizing the opportunity to advance his claims to the gadi. 
Ho gave out that Jagatraj, though on the point of death, was not yet dead, 
and conveying the corpse to Jaitpur, seized the treasure, amounting it is said to 
ninety-six lakhs of rupees, with which he conciliated the chiefs, and then boldly 
announcing the death of Jagatidj, proclaimed himself Raja. His mother and 
six or seven Bilnis of Jagatraj became satis. Gumfin and Khamdn Singh, the 
sons of Ktrat Singh, did not allow the usurper to enjoy his possessions in tran- 
quillity, but during his life gave him no peace. Lai Diw dn, the minister of 
Jagatraj, also gave the sovereignty to Gum^n, who henceforth was known by 
the title of Raja of Jaitpur, though during the life of Pah&r Singh he never 
enjoyed any portion of the territory. The first engagement between the rival 
claimants took place at Siipa, in Parganah Panwuri, in which the sons of Kirat 
Singh were completely defeated. They again, with the assistance of Najf 
Kh4n, an Afghan adventurer, in 1761 A.D., attacked Pahar Singh near 
Maudha, and were again defeated and driven across the Jamna. In con- 
fiection with this engagement an anecdote is related which shows that Pahdr 
Singh was more chivalrous than could have been expected in such rude times 
Diw&n Kharg Rai, one of his ofiScers, being discovered in the cowardly act 
of slaying the wounded, Pah&r Singh ordered him to desist, and that the 
wounded should be taken care of and restored when well. Pahar Sinaih fell 
ill at Mahoba and died at Jaitpur soon after. He was a man of remarkable 
physical strength ; his ordinary quantity of food was te^ipounds a day; ho could 
ifogsoa’a Bundelas, 107-115. The last Nawv&b died at Benarea in lfi72. 
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Gum&n Singh. 


break up a thick shield of hide, break in pieces a coin, lift up a tent fastened 
with pegs, &c. Such are the talcs current in the district to this day. Before 
hikdeath, he is said to have summoned his nephews, Gumdn and Khaman, and 
keeping Jaitpur and its dependencies, yielding a revenue of thirteen lakhs, in 
his own family, to have divided the remaining portion of his territories between 
them (see Mahoba). 

Gnmdn Singh obtained the jdffir of Banda (see Banda), estimated to 
yield a revenue of Rs. 10,25,000. Khamdn Singh 
was made Raja of Charkhuri (see Oiiarkhabi), with a 
revenue of Rs. 9,25,000. Of Pahar Singh’s two sons, Gaj Singh andMdn Singh, 
the first succeeded his father on the Jaitpur gadi, and Mdn Singh obtained tbo 
j&gir of Sarila (see Sauila). Bir Singh Deo obtained the fort of Bijawar and 
a territory yielding six lakhs of rupees (see Bija wab), still in the possession of 
his descendants. Gaj Singh probably aided in the expulsion of Shuja-ud- 
daulah on the occasion of his invasion of Bundelkhand about 1770 A.D. Kesri 
Singh succeeded his father Gaj Singh, and was in possession of tho gadi when 
the British entered Bundelkhand. Jaitpur, in common with Banda and the 
rest of Bundelkhand, was conquered by Ali Bahadur, who assumed the title of 
Nawwib of Banda about 1 790 A.D. ; but during tho troubles that ensued on his 
death in 1802, Kesri Singh would appear to have regained possession of his 
territories (see Bundelkhand). In 1805 Kesri Singh opposed tho British, 
and on tho rectification of tho boundaries of Bundelkhand, had his rule circum- 
scribed to the present baoni, literally fifty-two villages. In 1809 this was in- 
crcasetl by the addition of villages from Pawai, and in 1812 his sanad gave him 
a tract of country containing in all 150 villages.^ Ho was succeeded by his 
minor son, Pariehhat, who seems to have had bad advisers from his youth up- 
wards. It is commonly reported that ho used to respect tho domestic ties of 
none of his subjects. On the occasion of our reverses in KAbul in 1842, he, 
in common it is believed, with all the Bunde\ 3 , Rajas, thought tho time had 
come to revolt from British rule ; but of tho large States Jaitpur alone broke 
out into open rebellion, which was quelled in a few days, and the Raja, 
being captured in one of tho jungles of his own territory, was conveyed to 
Gawnpor, where he lived on a pension of Rs. 2,000 a month till his death. 
He left a son. Jit Singh, who now t’esidos at Naugaon, on a pension of Rs. 500 
a month. 

At the time of Pariehhat’s deposition there was a claimant to the Charkhari 
gadi, of the name of Khet Singh, whose claim was dis- 
Khet Singh. posed of by the gift of the rdj of Jaitpur about 1842. 

He seems to have spent the whole of his time in sloth and sensuality, and became 
so mvolved in debt thal^ it is said he could hardly save his life from kis creditors. 


1 Aiteb., UL, 174. 
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In this emergency ho mortgaged his territories to the British Government for 
three lakhs, received a pension, and mado over the administration of the par- 
ganah to the British. He died without legitimate issue in 1849, and his tel^- 
tory was declared to have lapsed ; sinoo then it has formed a part of the 
Hamirpur District. The Rani of Khet Singh resides still at Jaitpur, and has 
adopted one Arjan Singh, a reputed son of Khet Singh, but whoso mother was 
a Musalman lady. The Rani has laid claim to the pargaiiah, on the ground 
that the mortgage effected by her husband was a civil matter, and that the 
sum borrowed having been paid off with interest, she is entitled to possession ; 
the claim has only lately been disposed of adversely to her. 

JAITPUR, a Parganah in Tahsili Panwari of the Hamirpur District, 
according to the census of 1872 had an area of 145 square inile^ and 320 
acres, of which 57 square miles and 192 acres were cultivated. Of the area 
charged with Government revenue (132 square miles and 192 acres), 44 
square miles and 320 acres wore returned as unculturablc, 39 square miles 
Sind 64 acres as culturablo, and 48 square miles and 448 acres as cultivated. 
The number of villages in 1872 was 50, of which 16 llad less than 200 inha- 
bitants; 14 had between 200 and 500; 16 had between 500 and 1,000; 
two had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; and one had between 2,000 and 3,000. .The 
boundaries of the parganah and position of the principal villages are shown by 
the district map, and its previous history is given under the notice of Jaitpur 
town. 

Tho land-revenue in 1872 stood at Rs. 34,481, or with cesses at Rs.; 37,442, 
while it was estimated that tho rent and cesses paid by cultivators reached 
tho sum of Rs.. 74,225. The incidence of tho land-revenue in 1872 on 
tho total area was live annas cloven pie per aero; on the area assessed 
to revenue six annas six pic ; and on the cultivated area fifteen annas one 
pie per acre. 

The population in 1872 numbered 29,551 souls, of whom 15,346 wore males 
. . and 14,185 were females, thus giving 204 inha:bitants 

Population. , . ^ ' a 

to tho square mile (106 males and 98 females). Tho 
distribution among the great Hindu castes gives for Brahmans, 4,588 (2,141 
females); for Rajputs, 728 (361 females) ; Baniyas, 735 (357 females) ; and other 
castes, 22,692(10,948 females). The total number of Hindus was 28,743, of 
whom 13,807 wero females ; while the Mnsalmdns numbered only 788 souls, of 
whom 378 were females. Tho statistics of education show that 276 males can 
read and write — all Hindfis; of these 18 are under 12 years of age, 42 between 
12 and 20, and 216 above 20 years of age. The principal Brahman subdivisions' 
aro the Kanaujiya and Bhat. The Rajput elans Comprise Fanw&rs, Parih4rs, 
and Bundelas ; while the Baniyas belong chiefly to Kasaundhans and Agarw4* 
las. The othw castes ccutfdn Qarariyas, Darodg4rS} Ahirs, Kayaths, Soninv^ 
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Lohars, Kahdrs, Nais, Kumhars, Rhag&rs, TamoUs, Koiis, Tolls, Cliam&rs,, 
Dhobis, Kachbfs, Basors, Darzis, Kaluls, Kiirmis, Lodhas, and Kadheras. 
Thl^ occupation statements show that 140 male adults were engaged in the 
learned professions ; 937 were domestic servants ; 165 were engaged in com- 
merce; 5,103 were eccupied in tilling the land and in tending cattle ; 1,922 
in the mechanical arts and petty trades; and 1,491 are entered as labourers. Of 
the total population, 598 arc shown as landholders, 13,421 as engaged in agri- 
culture, and 15,512 in occupations other than agriculture. 

JALALPUR, a town situated on the Betwa, in the parganah of the same 
name of the Hamirpur District, and distant about 30 miles from tlio civil 
station. In 1872 the population was 3,040, and in 1865 was 3,433. It ia 
said to bo named after cither Jalal-ud-di'n, ruler of Kdlpi, or one Jaldl Shdh, 
a faHr, whose tomb is here. There are seven wards, the names of whieh 
explain their origin: they are the Sukul, Misr, Diibo, Jogi, Tiwari, Taraus, 
and Uparaus. The town Avas till 1854 the seat of a Munsijl, and still has 
a police-station and a tahsili school. Several wealthy natives reside hei'o. 
Khandaut, now a mere kltera, is just outside Jalalpur. So late as Akbar’s time 
it gave its name to the parganah, and was one of the thdnds of I’rithiraj about 
1180 A.D. The chaukiddri cess here yields Rs. 90 per mensem and supports 
eiflrht watchmen. 


JALALPUR, also known as Jalalpur Kharaila, a pi^rganah and tahsil in 
the Hamirpur District, is bounded on the north by the river Betwa; on the 
south by a portion of Charkhdri ; on the east by Parganahs Suniorpur and Mau- 
dha; and on the west by the Rath Parganah. The Jalalpur Parganah, accord- 
ing to the census of 1872, had a total area of 419 square miles and 576 acres, of 
whiaibk2I3 square miles and 576 acres were cultivated. Of tlie area charged Avitli 
Government revenue (416 square miles and 192 acres), 109 square miles and 320 
acres were returned as unculturable, 96 square miles and 320 acres as culturable, 
and 210 square miles and 192 acres as cultivated. The area given in 1871 Avas 
269,130. acres, or 420 square miles and 330 acres. The number of villages in 
1872 wks 89, of Avhich 26 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 17 had between 200 
and 500; 20 had between 500 and 1,000 ; 14 had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; 7 
between 2,000 and 3,000 ; 4 bctAA'cen 3,000 and 5,000 ; and one more than 
5,000 inhabitants. The position of the principal villages is shown by the dis- 
trict map. 

Jaldlpur atau early period was formed from the old Parganah of Khandaut ; 

the remains of the khera of Khandaut is near tlie pre- 
sent tOAvn of Jalalpur. In 1841 the whole of the small 
Parganah of Kharaila was. a^exed from Parganah Maudha, and also a large 
portion of 94th, so that the parganah is often to the present day knoAvu as 
Jal4lpur Kharaila. 
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The folWing statement gives the assessments during the earlier periods of 
British rule : — 


Years of settlement. 

Name of Settlement OfUcer. 

Land-reve- 

nue. 

Balance on 
the whole 
term of set- 
tlement. 







Kb. 

Kb. 

1806-06 A.O. 

••• 


Mr. J. D. Erskinc 



2,58.160 

6** 

1806-07 to 1808-09 

••• 

0*6 

Ditto 

••• 


2,60,452 

• 66 

1809-10 to 1811-12 

•M 


Mr. Waucliope 

••• 

• 66 

3 06,179 

• 66 

1812-13 to 1814-16 

*•6 

••• 

Ditto 

• •• 

• •• 

8,06,739 

666 

2815-16 to 1819-20 



Mr. Waring 

66t 

••• 

4,01,136 

7,385 

1820-21 to 1824-25 

tt« 


Mr. Valpy 


••• 

3,90.412 

19,247 

1825-26 to 1829-30 

••6 


Ditto 

• •6 

• •• 

3,76,299 

1 1.00,415 

1830-31 to 1834-35 

606 

• •• 

Mr. Aiuslie 


• •t 

2,92,690 

2,20,433 

1835-36 to 1840-41 



Mr. Pidcock 


• •• 

2,76,800 

48,116 

1841-42 to 1871-72 


•a. 

Mr. W. Muip 

... 


2,49,958 

666 


“ We have here,” writes Mr. (now Sir William) Muir in 1842,^ “ the opposite 
Mr. Muir on the set- extremes of exaction and subsequent abatement deve- 
tlement. loped in the widest extent. No less than twenty-nine 

villages, yielding a liud-rovenuo of Ks. 53,525, have gone to ruin and been 
purchased by Government, and fourteen are at present held in direct manage- 
ment. On the .other hand, the abatements of the eighth settlement 'in 1831 
appear to have been granted with more than usual rashness : undue limitation of 
the Government demand was, therefore, more glaring here than in Parga,nah 
Hamirpur of the same district.” The same writer describes the different por- 
tions of the parganah as follows: — “The broken and barren lands of Jaltilpur 
you may look around .and for miles see nothing but the rugg(xl crests of innu- 
merablo hillocks, from which all trace of vegetation has been swept into tho 
ravines that intersect them. Tho spectacle is striking, and its wave-like appear- 
ance has been graphically described as ‘ resembling the sea in a state of groat 
commotion.’ 

“ The rivers Barm5, and Parwaha run through tho parganah and sever three 
distinct ranges of mdr, which it is therefore natural to conclude originally exten- . 
ded uninterruptedly across. The castem range is by far the most fertile, and 
adjoins to tho mdr villages of Maudha and Sumerpur. The central and west- 
ern tracts, as they approach more closely to the ravines, are less rich. The 
whole constitutes the first class, which is slightly inferior to that of Hamirpur. 
Tho second and third classes follow the course"^’ of the rivers. ' In some of 

I get. Itep., 11., 841. For. explauntion of soil toima see IlAHBirvR Distrigt. * 
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the secoiill^lass villages sngar-canc was, in tlio palmy days of tbo parganafa, 
cultivated on tho parda lands, which are admirably adapted to its growth ; but 
the prostration of their resources has compelled tho zamindars to discontinue 
its production, and it has now almost entirely disappeared. Both of these classes 
are very poor, and bear a strong resemblance to those of Kalpi. Tho first- 
class villages transferred from Bath arc composed of tho most fertile mdr, 
surpassing that of every otlicr parganah but Kvinch. Sugar-cane is grown 
to a considerable extent both in them and in the second class : tho latter may, 
therefore, bo looked upon as somewhat superior, to tho second class of Jalal- 
pur proper. Tho water is very close to tho surface, and irrigation in tho pania 
lands is practicable, and is sometimes attempted from kuchcha (earthen) wells ; 
but tho scantling of land which is really irrigated rarely exceeds tho sizo and 
character of a garden. The third class resembles that of Jalalpur. Towards 
Kharaila a new feature in tho scenery appears in tho occasional hills which, 
composed of huge masses of rock piled one upon another, in strange con- 
fusion, rise like icebergs from the plain. The mar land extends with un- 
diminished fertility up to their very base, but tho streams which arise from tlicm 
have in some places supplanted the richer soils; with this exception, tho small 
Parganah of Kharaila is equal to the first class of Rath.” 

The rate per acre of tho old assessment was Ro. 1-15-10 on cultivation and 

Re. 1-5-3 on tho culturablo area, Tho following table 
Settlomcnt statistics, result of tho assessment of 1842, which is 

now only about to bo revised : — 


• 

Class of villages. 

Former land-reve- 
nue in rupees. 

Revenue according 
to deduced rates. 

s 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Decrease. 

Rates per acre of 
former lander evC’^ 

nuc. 

Rates per acre of 
new land-revenue. 

On cultiva- 
ted area. 

fL 08 

52 

IS. 

O “ 

On cultiva- 
ted area. 

On cultur- 
able ares. 



Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Rs. Os p. 

Ra. a. p. 

Rs. as p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Kachh&r 

cat 

28,460 

29,533 

24,732 

3,818 

1 14 9 


0 11 

1 10 9 

0 14 9 

^ (Jalilpur 

tc« 

85p650 

96,979 

80,822 

6,710 

1 13 4 


3 8 

1 11 8 

12 6^ 


• ■0 

50,568 

49,224 

46,096 

5,922 

2 4 3 


10 8 

2 0 4 

17 5 

C 1 

g (Kharaila 

••• 

46,905 

64,481 


1,866 

1 11 11 


3 0 

1 10 2 

1 2 4 

Ijr JalSlpur 

cat 

,42,625 

43,496 

37,410 

5,215 

1 7 8} 



J 4 10 

0 14 21 

(B4th 

tea 

14,813 

12,026 

11,520 

3,293 

1 14 3) 


6 11 

1 7 7 

I 1 10 

Third class 

sat 

6,889 

5,367 

5,128 

1,761 

14 3 

1 

8 10 

0 15 1 

0 6 7 

Total 

CCS 

2,75,800 

8,01,106 

2,49,958 

28,574 

t 

|1 15 10 

1 

1 

5 3 

1 13 2 

1 3 6 
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The total area of tLe pargauah capable of oaltivation, as divided culttiF- 
able and cultivated, is distributed among tbe following soils 


Class of villages. 

Mar. 

Kabar. 

Farua. 


's 

Eachhar. 

75 

1 




Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acr,es. 


Kachhar, cultivated 


S80 

1,135 

3,507 

4,918 

920 

3,934 

14,794 


y, culiurablc 

••• 

1,056 

2,347 

6,013 

11,625 

970 

4,843 

26,853 


'Jalalpur, cultivated 

t.t 

19y816 

11,036 

6,956 

7,450 

98 

1,876 

46,720 


„ culturable 

••• 

26, U9 

16,708 

11.408 

14,70) 

98 

1,667 

69,731 

xn 

s 

llalhy cultivated 

••t 

10,554 

8,877 

4,6G1 

3,230 

••• 

2 

22,824 

s 

yy culturable 

••• 

12,920 

5y737 

6,306 

5,823 

••• 

2 

30,788 


KharailUy cultivated 

••i 

17,959 

2,173 

2,667 

4,870 

••• 

101 

27,670 


„ culturable 

••• 

20,h77 

3,447 

3,9 sc 

11,132 


116 

39,527 


"Jalalpufy cultivated 

••• 

876 

6,746 

9,980 

8,792 

239 

2,082 

28,714 

S 

,y culturable 

••• 

1,453 

9,989 

1.3,567 

14,450 

249 

2,425 

42,133 

•t3 • 
C 

o 

o 

Rath, cultivated 

... 

481 

1,842 

3,920 

1,468 


93 

7,824 

o 

CO 

„ culturable 

••• 

539 

2,368 

6,145 

2,173 

• •• 

116 

10,341 


Third-class cultivated 

••• 

22 

263 

1,537 

2,765 

102 

748 

5,437 


„ culturable 


38 

636 

2,473 

7,910 

102 

1,090 

12,449 


Grand Total 

... 

113,118 

67,604 

81,995 

101,345 

2,778 

18,693 

385,315 




.. 








In 1872 the land-revenue stood at Rs. 1,98,276, or with cessos Rs. 2,09,923, 
■while the amount paid by cultivators as rents and cosscs was estimated at 
Rs. 3,50,290. The rate of incidence of the Government revenue during the 
same year was on the total area eleven annas ten pie, on the area assessed to 
revenue eleven annas eleven pie, and Re. 1-7-2 on the cultivated area per acre. 

The total population in 1872 numbered 83,356 souls, of whom 43,886 were 
males and 39,470 were females, giving 198 inhabitanls 
ropaiation. square mile (104 males and 94 females). The 

estimate in 1842 gave 111’8 of both sexes to the square mile. The Hindlis 
are divided into Brahmans, numbering 9,924 (4,445 females); Rajputs, 7,041 
(2,962 females); Baniyas, 3,045 (1,392 females); and other castes, 59,255 (28,7i^ 
females), giving a total Hindu population of 79,265 souls, of whom 37,508 
are females. Tlie Musalmdns numbered 4,087, of whom 1,960 were females^ 
Amongst the total population, 12 were returned as insane; 11 as idiotf; 21 ^ 
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deaf and dtimbj 311 as blind, and 55 as lepers. The edncational statistics show 
■ that 1,811 males can read and write, of whom 117 arc Musalm&ns. 

The principal Brahman subdivisions are the Kanaujiyas and Gaurs. The Raj- 
puts are for the most part Bais, then come Gautams and Baghubansis; while the 
Baniyas comprise tJmrs, Ghois, Agarwdlas, and Damars. Amongst the other 
castes are Ahirs, Darodgdrs, Garariyas, Kahars, Lohars, Sonars, Kayaths, 
Telis, Koris, Tarnolis, Gosains, Nais, Bharbhunjas, Kumhdrs, Khagdrs, Chamdrs, 
Dhobis, Kdchhis, Basors, Bhats, Darzis, Malis, Kaldls, Joshis, Bairagis, and 
Kadhoras. The occupation statements show 273 male adults employed in the 
learned professions; 3,040 in domestic service; 473 in commerce; 1,484 in tilling 
the land and tending cattle; 4,998 in petty trades and the mechanical arts; and 
5,062 as labourers. Of the total population, 1,805 are shown as landowners, 
36,579 as agriculturists, and 44,972 as having occupations other than agriculture. 

®le percentage of the principal crops grown in the parganah during 1842 
was in Jaldlpur proper, Man/ crops, jodr, 21’2 ; hdjrdy 
21 ‘5 , cotton, 18 ; sugar-cane, 0'06 ; mdngf &e., 4*23 ; 
rabi crops, wheat, 6*7 ; gram, 22*7 ; dl, 1*7, and alsi, arhar, and kustim, 3*8. In 
the portion of Jaldlpur transferred from Rath the proportions w'cre, kharif crops, 
jodr, 20; hdjrd, 14*9 ; cotton, 13*4 ; sugar-cane, 1*1 ; nv&ngf &c., 3*6 ; ra5i crops, 
wheat, 17 ; gram, 26*2 ; dZ, 1*7, and alal, &c., 2. In the Kharaila portion of the 
parganah the percentage of kliarif crops was jodr, 21*5 ; bdjrd, 3*7 ; cotton, 
12'5 ; sugar-cane, 0*1 ; mdng, &c., 5*2 : raid crops, wheat, 35*5 ; gram, 15*5 ; 
dl, 2 ; and ahi, &c., 3*9. In 1842 there were 15*5 ploughs and 32 bidlocks to 
the square mile. The above statistics, though old, are the latest that can bo 
relied upon, and sufficiently show tlie relative importance of the various crops 
in this parganah. 

JALA UN, a parganah and tahsil in the Jalaun District, had, according 
to the census of 1872, an area of 323 square miles, of which 242 were cultivated. 
Of the area assessed to Government revenue (308 square miles), 46 square 
miles were retunied as unculturable, 35 square miles as culturable, and 227 as 
cultivated. There were 219 villages, of which 95 had a population under 200 ; 
69 had between 200 and 500; 34 had between 500 and 1,000 ; 18 had between 
1,000 and 2,000 ; and 2 had between 2,000 and 3,000. Jalaun itself had 8,824 
ii^abitants. The land-revenue from all sources during the same year amounted 
to Rs. 2,16,206, or with cesses Rs, 2,38,865, w'hich ^-!1 on the total area at 
Re. 1-0-9, on the area assessed to Government revenue at Re. 1-1-7, and on the 
cultivated area at Re. 1-6-4 per acre. 

The population in 1872 numbered 91,438 souls, giving 283 to the square mile. 
There were 86,153 Hindds, with 39,467 females, and 5,284 Mnsalmdns, wiili2,468 
females. The principal Hindd divisions are Brahmans, numbering 15,570, with 
6,997 females j Rajpdts, 8,916, having 3,731 females ; Baniyas, 3,618, giving 1,637 
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females ; and all other castes numbered 58,049 souls, of \rhom 27,102 vrere 
females. The principal Brahman subdivisions were Kanaujiyas, Sanddhs, Jajho^ 
iiyas, Mahdrdsthras, Marwaris, and Sarwariyas. The Bajpiits for the most part 
belonged to the Parihar, Kaebhwdha, Gaur, Sengar, Chauhdn, Bhadauriya, 
Bathor, Kasya, Tonwdr, GaharAvdr, Bichdr, Chanclcl, Bais, Panwdr, Bandphar, 
Gahlot, and Sarauliya clans. The Baniyas comprise Agarwdls, Panvars, Ghois, 
Umrs, and Jamiyas. The other castes contain Bhats, Bairdgis, Lodhas, Ahfrs, 
Garariyas, Lohdrs, Kdchhis, Kurmfs, Kahars, Nais, Kumhars, Tells, Barhdis, 
Khagdrs, Kalals, Koris, Chamdrs, Khatiks, Chhipi's, Darzis, Lakheras, Jogis, 
Kdyaths, Sondrs, Joshi's, Patwas, Tamolis, Khdkrobs, Ghosis, Bolddrs, Gujars, 
Gosdins, Basors, and Dhanaks ; a few Marhattas, Mulldhs, Mahdjans, Dhiinas, 
Bdris, Bhats, Bohras, and Bharbhiinjas are also found. The occupation state- 
ments show that in 1872, 1,525 male adults Avere engaged in the learned pro- 
fessions; 4,187 in domestic service ; 1,248 in commerce; 15,957 in tilMg the 
land and tending cattle ; 5,193 in petty trades and mechanical arts ; and 4,9G4 as 
labourers. Of the total population, 6,572 were shown as landholders, 36,692 
as agriculturists, and 48,174 as employed in aA'oeations other than agriculture. 
All otlicr statistics arc given under the district notice. 

JALAUN, a town in tlie parganah and district of the same name in the 
dhansi Division, is situated in the centre of the district, 14 miles fpm Urai, 
in latitude 26°-8'-32" and longitude 79®-22'-42.''' In 1865 the population 
numbered 14,242, inhabiting 3,345 houses. In 1872 the total population num- 
bered 10,1 97 souls, of whom 4,888 were females. There were 8,824 Hindus 
(4,217 females) and 1,373 Musalmdns (671 females). There wore 2^294 enclo- 
sures, of Avhioh 303 were occupied by Musahndns. Of 157 houses built with 
skilled labour, 150 were inhabited by Hindus and 7 by Musalmans. Of the 
common mud-houses, numbering 2,413, only 328 were occupied by Musalmdns. 
Of the total population, 83 were shown as landholders, 1,150 as agriculturists, 
and 8,964 as engaged in employments other than agriculture. The occupation 
statements show the following trades as pursued by more than one hundred 
male adults each : — Beggars, 209 ; cultivators, 475 ; labourers, 503 ; oil-makers, 
108; servants, 795 ; shopkeepers, 123 ; shoemakers, 100 ; and weavers, 108. 
All trades usually found in an Indian town are represented here. 

The Chaukiddri Act (XX. of 1856) is in force, and in 1872 yielded a reve- 
nue of Rs. 1,989, from which Rs. 1,170 were expended in paying 27 watchmen. 
The total expenditure was Rs. 1,895, and the incidence of taxation three annas 
one pie per head of the population. The area of the town site is 395 acres, 


giving 26 souls to the acre. 

Jalaun is. a town of considerable size, and contains a fair proportion 



General appearance. 


houses built by skilled labour, and to the south the 
remains of a fort, demolished in 1860, the fomer 
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residence of the Marhatta SubaliJdrs. Nearly all tbo respectable inhabitants are 
Marhatta Brahmans, known as Dakhini PanditS, w'hoso ancestors hold employ- 
ment under the Peshwa’s Deputy. They are now pensioners, and in the enjoy- 
ment of revenue-free grants, while some have emigrated to Gwaliar. It was 
proposed in 1858 to remove the head-quarters of the district here from Urai, 
but, owing to its low position, Jalann in the rains is surrounded by a swamp, 
and becomes the very hbt-bed of cholera and fever, so the project Avas 
abandoned. The Tahsildar in charge of the parganah lives hero ; he is usually 
a Sub-Magistrate of the second class, and has civil jurisdiction, in claims not 
exceeding Rs. 300, under Act XVIII. of 1867. The tahsili school is on a well- 
raised site near the Deoti bazar, and there are twenty-two village schools 
besides in the parganah. There is also a tahsili guard of the regular police. 
A good and partly brick-metalled road runs from Jalaun to Urai, and fair- 
weather roads to Edlpi and to Gwaliar, through Bangra and Gopulpur, on 
the Pahuj river. A fine road has been made to the Shergarh ferry on the 
Jamna, which is only 14 miles from the railway station of Phaphiind in 
Etdwah. 


The Urai road is made with broken bricks for a good part of the distance 
between the two towns, but tdie bridge about midway, over an important nd/d, 
is useless from its extensive earthAvorks having been swept away during the 
rains, and the traffic has to go down into tlio bed of the nd/d. The roadway 
leading to the town is unmade and little raised ; it passes to the Tahslldari, and 
winds round the fort ruin on two sides to reach the Deoti bazar,, the principal 
business-place of Jalaun. Tlie town has no manufactures at all, and almost 
no trade. The people, as a rule, look miserably poor. The sardi is a poor, 
broken, ill-kept place, and very few travellers come to it. The brick-built or 
brick-faced houses in the town are few in number, and mud-built houses greatly 
predominate. Many parts of the town present the appearance of an ordinary 
village, both as regards the houses and the Avays betAveen them, as so very many 
{Agriculturists live in the toAvn. 

The branch dispensary, supported by subscriptions at a cost of Rs. 33 a 
month, is a neat little building in the neighbourhood of 
the fort ditch, but well removed from it. The town 
contains many good wells, the water in which, about 18 feet from the surface, is 
good as a rule. Around the town, at some distance outside, there is a raised 
unmade roadway called the cltakr^ which is said to arrest the surface-drainage 
in places and so increase the moisture in the town. The great want at Jalann, 
ffbm a sanitary point of Anew, is drainage, and every other form of improve- 
ment should give vyay to that; for, so long as tho town remains liable to a' 
condition of flooding, as it docs now, it is not a fit place of residence for many 
. people (0. P.) 
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JAMALPUR, a village in Parganah and Talisil Banda of tlie Banda Dia- 
trictj is distant 6 miles from Banda. The popnlation in 1865 was 2,425, and 
in 1871 was 2,414, consisting chiefly of Bais Thdkurs. There is a halkahbandi 
school here. The area of the village is 2,872 acres. 

JASPURA, a village in Parganah and Tahsil Paildni of the Banda Dis- 
trict, is distant 17 miles from Banda and 4 miles from Paildni. The popu- 
lation in 1865 was 1,725, and in 1871 was 2,319, consisting for the most part 
of Dikhit Eajpdts. The village is said to have derived its name from the 
founder, a Thdkur named Jasu Singh. There is a fort, named Abhaipur, near 
this village, connected with the exploits of a robber chieftain, Humdyun, who took 
advantage of the weak hold of the descendants of Aurangzcb over tlie distant 
provinces of Bundelkhand to gather together a following of adventurers, ac- 
companied by whom ho plundered under the title of Itaja. The legend concern- 
ing him is that in his infancy a holy fakir prophesied that ho would become a 
Baja, and that on reaching the ago of manhood Humdyun fulfilled the prophecy. 
This Raja diverted the waters of the Ken into an artificial channel, the main 
stream flowing still in the old bed. The cutting made by him has been of 
the greatest benefit to the villages through which it passes as a means of 
irrigation. The canal commences from a small village called Bhatka, and 
joins* the Ken below Sindhan Kaldn, after passing through the villages of 
Jaspura, Jhanjhiri, Dara, Man, Manjha, and Parahri. Humayun was ulti- 
mately defeated and slain in battle with the imperial troops near the Tons 
river, 90 miles from Paildni. The village is divided into four thoksj with a 
total area of 6,728 acres. ' 

JASU, or Jasa, a petty State in Bundelkhand, lies about 26 miles south- 
east of Pannd, with an area in 1863 of 180 square miles, a population of 24,000 
souls, and a revenue of about Rs. 30,000 per animm.^ It is bounded on the 
north and west by Ajegarh ; on the east by Nagaudh ; and on the south by Maihar. 
On the death of Chhatarsdl, Parganahs Kotra and Jasu fell to the share of 
Jagatrdj, and were held by Bharati Chand, the fourth son of Chhatarsdl, ip 
subordination to his brother. On the death of Pahdr feingh, the successor of 
Jagatrdj, they were divided between Khamdn Singh of Charkhdri and Guman 
Singh of Banda. On the death of Bharati Chand, his sons, Durjan Singh and 
llari Singh, succeoded to separate shares and maintained an independent position. 
Dmjan Singh died without heirs, and left his share to Chait Singh, son of Hari 
Singh, who was succeeded by his infant son, Murat Singh, in the whole of the 
Jasd territory. Jasu full to Ali Bahddur, tho Marhatta leader, by whom Gopal ' 
Singh, a rebel servant of Chait Singh, was established in possession on condi- 
tion of allegiance. Gopdl Singh took Murat Singh imder his protection. In 

lAitcb. Treat., 111., 236, 320. lit. Stratton, in 1873, gives the area M 74 eguaro miles, and ; 
tbe revenue at Rs. 7,000. 
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1807 Kotra was assigned to Raja Bakht Bali of Ajegarli on his seeking the 
protection of the British, and confirmed to him by a sanad granted after the 
redaction of Ajogarh, and bearing date September, 1812 *• Murat Singh, how- 
ever, refused to acknowledge the supremacy of Bakht Singh, and continuous 
quarrels arose. In 1813 the British Government decided in favour of Bakht 
Bali, and directed the Agent in Bundclkhand to endeavour to persuade Murat 
Singh to acknowledge the Raja’s supremacy and pay his revenue of Rs. 2,500 
a year through the British Government, if not direct to the Raja. “ But 
Murat Singh would listen to no terms whicli involved a recognition of his 
subordination to Bakht Singh in any form. The inability of the Raja to coorco 
Murat Singh led to further inquiries into the claims of the latter. It was 
clearly proved that although the Jasu jdgir had never been actually separated 
from the territories originally ruled over by Jagatraj, yet the authority of 
the Ajogarh or Banda branch of the family over Jasu had never been more 
than nominal ; that several influential Chiefs of Bundclkhand were in favour of 
the claims of Murat Singh being recognized ; and that had the existence and 
claims of Murat Singh been known in 1807, his descent and rights would un- 
doubtedly have insured to him the separate recognition of his patrimonial 
possessions, according to the policy of the British Government in confirming 
possession as it stood at the time of Ali Bahadur’s death. 

“ A separate sanad was therefore conferred on Murat Singh in 181 0 confirming 
him in the possession of Jasu, independently of any subjection to Ajogarh. At 
the same time it was considered unjust, under anew and more accurate view of 
the case, to insist on Bakht Singh coding without compensation what had been 
solemnly acknowledged by the British Government in 1813 to be his right. A 
remission of the quit-rent of Rs. 2,500 which the Raja of Ajogarh claimed from 
Jasii was, therefore, granted to Raja Baklit Singh from the amount of his annual 
tribute; and in consideration of the injury done to Murat Singh by his long 
eij^olusion from his riffhts. Government resolved to»bcar the loss and not to exact 
the quit-rent from J asd. Murat Singh had two legitimate sons, the eldest of whom 
died childless, and the second, Isrf Singh, succeeded to the Isri Singh 

was long at variance with two of his relatives, Raghundth Singh, cousin, and 
Satarjit Singh, nephew, of Murat Singh. In consequence of their rebellion he 
had ousted them from their respective jdgirs of Rachol and Dauraha. From 
1832 the dispute had been frequently referred to the Agent in Bundclkhand 
for settlement, but the policy of Government not to interfere in the internal 
affairs of the State prevented anything being done. But as the continuance of 
the quarrel threatened the disturbance of the public peace. Government inter- 
fered in 1846. Raghundth Singh w'as restored to the State of Rachol on con- 
dition of paying an annual quit-rent of Rs. 1,000 to the jdgirddr of Jasd, 


1 Aitch. Treat., III., 311 j 320—325. 
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and a money allowance of Rs. 1,000 a year was given to Satarjit Singh, 
who was incapable of managing the jdyir of Dauraha if it had been restored 
to him.” 

Isri Singh died in 18G0, leaving a son, Ram Singh, a minor, who died shortly 
after, and then tlio direct descendants of Murat Singh became extinet. The 
Raja of Ajegarh claimed the State as a lapse to him, but his claim was consi- 
, derod to have been extinguished by the arrangements of 1816, tho effect "ibf 
' which was to recognize and confirm the antecedent rights of tho Jasii family, 
and thereby to entitle tho collateral relatives of Murat Singh to succeed in 
direct subordination to the British Government. Satarjit Singh, of tho Dauraha 
branch of tho family, and nephew of Murat Singh, was considered tho nearest 
heir, and as ho himself wished to succeed in preference to his youngest son, 
Ranjit Singh, being adopted as had been proposed by tho widows of tho late 
Raja, ho was recognized as tho successor to tho State, subject to the payment 
of a relief of Rs. 2,r)00. Tho jagirdar has received tho right of adoption. 
Dlwan Satarjit, jagirdar of Jasii, died in November, 1809, and was succeeded by 
his son, Diwdn Blnipal Singh.‘ 

JIIALOKHAR, a town situated in Parganah Ilamirpur of tho Ilamirpur 
District, about 8 miles from tho civil station, on the Kdlpi road. Tho popula- 
tion in 1872 was 2,317. It has a temple dedicated to Deviji-bhanya Rani, tho 
earth of which is considered a specific against rheumatism. It is visited for 
this purpose on Sundays by a few persons during tho rains, by more during 
tho cold season, and by numbers during tho hot season. 

JHANSI, a large town now belonging to Gwaliar and giving the name to 
tho District of Jhansi, lies on tho Agra and Sagar road in latitude 25®-27'-30'^ 
and longitude 78®-37." Tho town is situated amongst tanks and groves, and 
is surrounded by a wall. On a rock overlooking tlic town and commanding 
tho adjoining British Station of Nauabad Jhansi is a fort built of stone. The 
population is estimated at 30,000. Tho village originally occupying tho siw 
of tho town was called Balvvantnagar, and tho fort was built by Bir Singh Deo, 
Baja of Orchha, in tho reign of Jahdngir. In 1744, Nard Sankar, a Marhatta 
loader, chose tho town as his head-quarters, made great additions to tho fort, and 
founded tho present town by compelling the residents of other towns to leave 
their houses and settle in it, as Avell as by encouraging Gosains and Marhattas 
to take up tlieir residence there. Under him Jhansi soon became a flourishing 
city. * The walls (or shahr pandh) wore erected by Shoo Rao Bhao, SubahdAr, 
from 1796 to 1814 A.D., and have not been much altered since then. Hie 
people of Orchha give tho origin of tho name in this wise : — They relatq that 
one day when tho Raja of Jaitpur was on a visit to Bir Singh Deo, Raja of 
Orchha, and both were sitting, on tho roof of the palace at Orcliha, tho latteir 

1 Scl. «cc. For Dcp., G. L, LXXXJI, Mxix. a N. W. P. Sec,, IIL, ». S., 148. ^ i f 
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pointed out liis new fort in the distance and asked the Jaitpur Raja, “ did ho 
see it ? ” the latter replied “ «■/,” meaning “ like a shadow,” i.e . , that ho could 

barely see it. Tlio fort was from that day called Jhainsi, the modern Jhansi. 
It was held for a short time by the Oudh Vazir in 17G1, who reduced it almost 
to ruins. It barely escaped from the hands of Ainii' Khau through the good 
offices of Bala Rao in 1799, and eventually fell into the hands of iho British with 
^e lapsed estate of Gangddhar Ilao in 1853. The town and fort with all vil- 
lages to the west of the Pahuj in Jalaun and Parganahs Pachor and Katahra 
in Jhansi were handed over to the Gwaliar State on the 1st of April, 18(51 (see 
Jhansi Nauabad). 

Hunter, who visited the place in 1 792, says : — “ It is frequented by the cara- 


General appearance. 


■s’ans from the Deccan which go to F urr.akhabad and 
the others cities of the Dooab. lienee .an afflux of 


wealth, which is augmented by a coiisid(n-ab]o trade in the cloths of Chandcri, 
and by the manuAicturc of bows, arrows, and spears, the principal wa'..apous of 
Bundcla tribes.” The w.all is furnished with strong arched gateways of stom?. 
The westward corner of the city site is a high rock, on which the fort is built 
and strengthened with outworks taking in all the rock outside. On the city 
side the rock is precipitous. The fort outworks continue the city wall then, 
with irregular outline, but very thorougbly, excepting perhaps at one place, 
where tlie partially-formed breach through which the British force entered in 
the mutiny year is still visible. It seems to be tacitly understood that its for- 
tifications are not to bo armed or repaired : certainly only a few rusty cannon 
can bo seen there, and the great fort buildings arc falling into ruin. But na- 
turally the place is immensely strong. Its fortifications are most durably 
..constructed, and will not bo counted useless from decay for many a long year 
to come. Seen from the top of the fort, the city appears as a widp-fsproad 
collection of houses, with trees clustering everywhere amidst and around the 
d. „ houses, especially in the outskirts and boycid the 

city wall, where too much water may bo scon. 
Onisido, facing the fort south-westward, the Jliansi Cantonment and Civil Sta- 
tion appear as a few white buildings dotting the plain, and in the same neigh- 
bourhood, but more to the w’cst, new Jhansi may bb seen — a village-like place 
of little importance, inhabited mostly by clerks and subordinate 'officials of 
the British Govommont. The site of Jhansi city is low, and the spring-level, 
as seen in the wells, is not more than six or eight feet from the surface. 
Immediately outside the walls, on the cast side, there is a deep wide-spread 
collection of water called Lachhmi Tul, an extensive lake wdth ill-defined 
borders ; its water overflowing in all diicctions, apparently a recent circum- 
stance, and sapping tlic foundations of several good temples thereabout. Tho 
wells in the neighbourhood arc full to tho bi'im. 
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On tho west side of the city also, outside the walls, there is another, but 
shallower and less extensive, collection of water called Ankhcya T&l. In the 
midst of the ojty there is a large square tank called a dharmmla, He houses 
of tho city are the brick-built, good-looking houses of a Bundclkhand town. 
The principal way leads from a gate on tho west side to a gate on tho east side. 
It is wide, but unmade, and includes in its course the principal bazar, where 
there are good double-storied houses and some fair shops on a roadway wid$r 
than usual, almost a market-place. The lamp-posts on this bazarway are re- 
mains of British rule, and are still lighted every dark night. In all there are 
nine gateways in the city wall, and fairly wide roadways pass in all directions 
to reach them, and on most of thc.se ways in parts there arc incan-lookiug shops. 
These princij)al w'ays, more or less tortuous, intercommunicate by narrow lanes.* 
JHANSI, a pargauah and tahsil in the district of the same name, had, 
according to the census of 1872, an area of 379 square miles, of which 186 
Square miles were cultivated. Of the area assessed to Govornraent revenue 
(338 square miles), 75 were returned as unculturable, 102 as barren, and 161 
as cultivated. There were IGO villages, of which 71 had less than 200 inhabit- 
ants ; 47 had between 200 and 500; 32 had between 500 and 1,000; 6 had 
between 1,000 and 2,000; one from 2,000 to 3,000, and two above 5,000 — 
Barwu Sugar and Bluindcr. 


Fiscal history. 


This parganah was assessed by Major Davidson in 1864. It originally con- 
tained 182 villages, but by the treaty with Gwaliar of 
December 12th, 1860, 12 revenue-free and 49 revenue 
villages were ceded to tliat State. When it came under settlement in 1864 it 
consisted of 121 villages, of which six were revenue-free and one a rdnd (or 
grass preserve). Tho south of the parganah, which comprises all the ku&nhandi^ 
villages, .form a chaurisi (or group of 84 villages), and is known by that name. 

Of these only 53 remain now within our territory. Major Davidson fixed flio ' 
assesSiient of 112^ villages, paying revenue at Its. 47,157, which was sub- ■ 
sequcntly reduced to Rs. 46,345, giving an incidence on tho total area of 
Re. 0-4-7 per acre ; on tho culturablo area of Re. 0-6-9 ; and on the cultivated 
area of Re. 0-12-11. The total area was then 183,018 acres, consisting of 
1,552 revenue-free; 42,136 barren; 42,727 culturablo waste; 30,296 lately 
abandoned ; 66,307 cultivated, of which 13,690 acres are irrigated. At the 
close of 1872, tho following villages belonging to Parganah Bhdnder, but 
recently included in Jhansi, were ceded to Gwaliar, Barehda Haveli, 
Barana, Dalilpura, Atldri Khera, Dalpatpur, Saiton, Saletra, Mustara, Milnfij; . 
Astaul, Piprawa Khas, Narauh", Piadl, Sirs&i, and Dhamuar. In 1872 the land- 
revenue stood at Us. 86,356, or with cesses Rs. 97,156. Tho incidence of the 
land-revenue was then five annas eight pie on the total area, six an nas five pio 

1 1’lauck’s lirp., IS71, p. IS. A 
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on tlio area assessed to Government revenue, and eleven annas seven pie on the 
cultivated area. 

The total population was 72,8(51, of whom 33,132 were females, giving alto- 
V p 1 ti getlier 192 souls to the square mile (105 males and 87 

\ females). There wore 09,490 Hindus, of whom 31,842 

\ wore females, and 3,204 Miisalinans, of whom 1,228 were females. The Hindus 
gave 8,174 Brahmans, with 3,742 females ; 1,898 Rajputs, with 651 females ; 
2,971 Baniyas, giving 1,328 females, and 5(1,447 all otlicr castes, who numbered 
amongst them 20,121 females. The principal Brahmau subdivisions wei’e the 
Sanddhs and Saraswats. The Rajputs belonged for the most part to the Cundela, 
Panwdr, Songar, Kachliwiilia, Dhuudera, Chaulian, Pariluir, Bhadauriya, Bais, 
Ratlior, and Raikwar clans. The Baniyas conqu’iso Agarvvals, Ghois, Uinrs, 
Parwars, and Barumrs. The other castes cojitain Kayaths, Sonars, Kuchins, 
Lohars, Nai's, Barhai's, Oanirlyas, Kahars, Dhobi's, Kalals, Kinnhars, Koris, Telis, 
Cliamars, Bansphors, Khagars, Bhats, Ahirs, Tamolis, Bairagi's, Bharbhunjas, 
Kfirmis, Lohars, Gujars, Darzi's, Gliosis, Dhunas, Gosains, Dangis, Lakheras, 
(Jhhipis, Khatiks, Bhangis, Jogis, Malis, and Joshls. A few Masahars, Ohu- 
na])az, Jdts, Sikhs, Gonds, and Kolis arc also found in this parganah. 

The occupation statements show that in 1872, 219 male adults were engaged 
V in the learned professions; 7,417 in domestic service ; 1,401 in commerce; 
11,039 in tilling the land and tending cattle ; 3,937 in petty trades and inocha- 
nical arts, and 2,087 us labourers. Of the total population, 9,903 were shown 
as landholders, 20,745 as agriculturists, and 42,213 as enqildyed in avocations 
other than agriculture. All other statistics are given under the district notice. 

JHANSI HAUABAD, or newly-founded Jhansi, the headijuarters of 
the District of Jhansi, in the division of the same name, is situated in the Duiib 
between tlio Betwa and Pahiij, in latitude 25°-27'-3(),'' and longitude 78“-40'. 
1%is town, or rather village, lies at the extreme western limit of the district on 
a narrow strip of land about four miles in^ width, bounded on tho%est by 
Gwaliar and on the east by Orchha territory. The boundaries of the civil 
station run close up under the city walls, which, with the fort now belonging tQ 
Gwaliar, overlooks and commands the whole station and military canton- 
ments. Previous to the cession in 1801 of Parganahs Pachor, Karcra, and 
part of Jhansi to Gwaliar, the sitfiation of the station was centrical ; but it 
now is the reverse. It is distant from Moth Tabsili 32 miles ; from Garotha 
48 miles ; and from Mau 40 miles. Not unfrequcntly during the rains tho 
heavy floods in the Betwa stop all communications between Jhansi and tho 
Garotha and Mau Tahsilis for days together. At such times tho river rushes 
so impetuously over its rocky bed tliat no boat can live in it. Tho station is 
situated in tho midst of an open Avild-looking country. The soil is red and 
stony, and its surface is cov^ed with rocks and loosO stones. Tho country is 
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undolating and intersected by ravines and small ndlds, and is in every direction 
dotted with small rocks, hills and chains of hills, most of which during eight 
months of the year have hardly a sign of vegetation on them. The country 
round abouf is almost destitute of trees, and except in the direction of the town 
of Orchha, tliere is not oven any jungle. It would bo difKcult to find a place more 
ugly and more undesirable as a rcsidciico than Jhansi during the hot-season. 
The heat is intense, the thermometer sometimes standing in the shade up 
to 6 p. M. at 108®. The soil becomes baked and nearly as hard as stone. The 
heat radiates from the rocks, which lie everywhere exposed to the fierce rays of 
the sun ; and the hot west wind, gathering heat at it passes over them, blows 
like a blast from a furnace night and day. But it is surprising with what rapid- 
ity, after the first fall of rain, the country, which looked so utterly scorched up 
and unpromising before, becomes covered with bright green grass. Then the 
undulating and hilly character of the country, the fresh verdure, the great 
variety of shade and colour, and the cloud ofFects on the open country and tlie 
hills amply compensate for the want of trees and other vegetation, and make 
Jhansi a really pretty place. The Commissioner thinks that without troops the 
place would be unsafe as a British station so close to the foreign city of Jhansi, 
with its 30,000 inhabitants. 

The population of Jhansi Nauabad in 1865 was only 678, and in 1872 was 
536. It is a station for British and native troops. The Courts of the Com- 
missioner of the Division, the Deputy Commissioner of the District, the' Assist- 
ant Commissionerji’ and the Tahsildar of Parganah Jhansi are hold hero. It is 
the police head-quarters for the district, and contains a dispensary, schools, 
post-office, and other similar insitutions. Five important lines of road con- 
verge at this point : — (1) the high road from the north-west, including Agra 
and Gwaliar, from tlie first of which it is distant 142 miles ; (2) that from 
Cawnpur ; (3) that from Sugar, 130 miles off ; (4) the Naugaon road ; and (#) 
the In^r and Bombay road. The traffic on these roads is enormous and likely 
to increase. Jhansi is 245 miles west of Allahabad by Banda and 740 north- 
west of Calcutta. The Naugaon (Nowgong) road runs through a country much 
cut' up by ravines as far as the Betwa, which is fordable in the dry season and 
crossed by a ferry in the rains. Hence to Magarpur the road passes through' 
Orchha territory, and on by the ArjAr and '^Kachnoya lakes across a small range 
of hills to Rdnipnr and Mau. Here it crosses the Sukhnai and StiprAr ndids 
and passes the Dhasdn at Ghat Kotra. The Sdgar road is lined on cither side 
by a scrub jungle, which becomes denser on passing Babina. 

The Municipal Act (V I. of 1868) is in force in Jhansi. The total income from * 
all sources in 1871-7.2 amounted to Rs.1,874, viz,, other taxes, Rs. 700 ; miscel- 
laneous, Rs. 611; balance of previous year, Rs. 563 — showing an incidence of 
seven annas eight pie per head o^ the population. The expenditure for the wmo ^ 
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year was for establishment, Rs. 935 ; public works, Rs. 452; miscellt^cous, 
Rs. 204 — ^leaving a reserve of Rs. 283. The affairs of the municipality are 
managed by a committee consisting of five official members and eight members 
chosen by nomination. 

Tlic Jhansi potablo waters were analysed in 1867 by Drs. May and Griffiths, 
and in February and March, 1870, by Dr. Whitwell; the general result is that 
the vj[^ter is not injurious to health. The remedy for the drying up of the wells 
is clearly deepening them by ten or fifteen feet at the least. Some of the wells 
yield water which has a decidedly laxative effect on those newly arrived. In 
fact, with the important exception of malarial disorders, tho station of Jhansi 
is singularly free from disease at all times. Some of tho diseases most common 
at other stations are below tho average at Jhansi, and some others are even 
rare. Malarial fevers are common and were especially severe during October 
and November, 1867, Tlioy may be in a measure duo to groat evaporation 
of the heavy dew that falls during those months. Jhansi forms an example of 
an excess of malaria co-existing with a soil almost entirely granitic. Tho meteo- 
rological observations made here are given under tho district notice. Tlio table 
given below shows tho results of tho analysis of tho potable waters abovo 
referred to, as made by Dr. Whitwell. Well No. 4 is situated in the open space 
between the artillery barracks, married quarters, and tho plunge-bath, and is 
used by tho artillery for all purposes. Well No. 6 is situated to tho east of tho 
Gwaliar road, between Nos. 3 and 9 barracks, used by tho European infantry 
for all purposes. Well No. 8 lies to tho south of tho European Infantry Mess, 
and is used by the officers and their families for all purposes. Well No. 3 is situ- 
ated in tho centre of the Native Infantry linos, between barracks 5 and 6, and 
well No. 2 lies north of tho Native Cavalry lines and tho Cawnpur road. In all 
the analyses the physical properties of tlio water after passing tlirough filter 
paper was good with an alkaline re-action. Traces of phosplioric acid were 
found in well No. 3, with a largo amount of nitrous acid and ammonia, so that 
it was found necessary to close this well for a time. Traces of ammonia were 
found jn wells Nos. 2 and 4, and traces of nitrous acid in well No. 2 ; but in all 
the rest these deleterious inffredients were absent: — 
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JHARAR ghat, the principal ferry across the Bclwa on the Jhansi and 
S&gar road, is situated in Parganah Jhansi of the Jhansi District, 22 miles from 
the civil station. There is a police outpost hero. Tlio population in 1872 was 
only 77. 

JIGNI, a small State lying to the south of the Betwa, at its confluence with 
the Dhasdn, to the north-west of the Harnirpur District. It is entirely surroun- 
ded by British territory, and in 1863 its area w'as estimated at 17 square ]||^es, 
with a population of 2,800 souls and a revenue of Rs. 12,500.^ Tlie to>ra is 
situated about 83 miles south-west of Kdlpi, on tho right bank of the Dhasdn. 
I’irthi Singh, great-grandson of Padam Singh, eldest son of Chhatarsdl, was in 
possession of fourteen villages at tho time of the British occupation, but owing 
to continued contumacy on his j)art these were attached. In 1810 six villages 
wore restored to him by sanoui. On his death in 1830 without legitimate issue it 
was proposed to resume tho State, but a posthumous son, Rao Bhupdl Singh, 
was bom, and ho was eventually recognized by Government, the administration 
remaining in tho hands of the widow. In 1810, in consequence of a feud be- 
tween tho Riiiii Regent and her confidential advisers, arising from tho Rdui 
having allowed an undue exercise of authority to her brother, a subject of Tehri, 
tho British Government intei’fcrod and appointed proper managers, who 'wore 
bound to act faithfully to tho interests of the jagtrddr, and .to submit accounts 
of the income and expenditure to tho Agent of the British Government in 
Bundclkhand. Tho administration, however, was made over to Rao Bhupdl 
Singh in 1845. 

This chief was. of weak mind, and in consequnce of his gross mismanage- 
ment, whieh resulted in an aflray attended -with loss of life beriveen his followers 
and those of tho Rani, the State was taken under tho direct management of 
tho British Government in 1855. The chief has been granted tho privilege 
of adoption, and a relief not exceeding one-quarter year’s net revenue is taken 
on each succession by adoption,, Tho revenue in 1865 was Rs. 14,446. Rao 
Bhupdl Singh died in 1870, and Rao Lachhman Singh has been adopted as his 
heir.2 

KABRAI, a town in Parganah Maboba and District Harnirpur, lies 43 miles 
from the civil station. The population in 1872 was 2,641, and in 1865 was 
2,559. There are four wards named after tho Bais founders of tho village, who 
are said to have come from Dundiakhera in Oudh under Raja Raiohand. 
These expelled by stratagem the original Ahir occupants, and seizing the lands 
for themselves founded eight villages, still in the possession of their descendants. 
In tho neighbourhood are Bagwa, Gauhari, and Mochipura, which in fact form 
but one village with Kabrai, and including which tho population in 1865 was 
found to amount to 4,032 souls. The military encamping-ground is in Bagwa. 

* SeL Bee., G. I., For. Dep., LX., 400, 
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Tho Jalaun Pandit had his a»«7shorc, ono of ■whom, named Bhaskar Rao, built a 
three-storied mansion still in existence. Tliere is a police-station, a halkdhbandi 
school, a sardi, and a bazar, with a market on Saturdays and Tuesdays. Tlioro 
is no trade or manufacture of note. The Brabm 7'dl, a stone called the Cbak- 
ariya Ddi, a Siddh temple, the Dudhu rock, and the Bhawani ke Pabar arc the 
only objects worthy of notice. 

The Bralim Tal is an extensive tank now much silted up, but when first made 

_ , it must have boon a fine lake : its construction is attri- 

Brahm Tal. 

buted to the Chandel Raja Babrahm. Tho embankiTjent 
is in tho form of a segment and is faced in tho usual Chandel style v/ith immense 
stones which form sto[)s down to tho water’s edge ; on this embankmetit are ' tho 
ruins of a largo Chandel temple, but the building has been so coinjdetcly demo- 
lished that one cannot now discover of what form and shape it was. Hie em- 
bankment is covered with a grove of dhdk trees which arc said to have been 
growing there since the lake was made. In tho middle of the lake was a haithak, 
but that, too, has been coinjdctely^rovvn down, and only the basement is now 
visible, and that oven only in the dry season, when tho water is low. There is said 
to be an inscription hero, but not liitlierto deciphered. Tlioro are also some 
aati monuments, apparently of no great date, and the credulous see hero tho 
dancing of troops of gold ins wlioso music is so loud that it can be heard for 
miles. Tlio Chakariya Dili is a carving of a woman with a child in her arms, 
and tho tradition is that she was a forsworn Aliirin, who had stolen a kat 07 'a 


and was changed into stone by tho ofi'ended goddess ; her denial i.s said to have 
been in the following words : — “ Chakaryia did taldn khmoa chorai nahin, fiit mare 
okajolagdwe moka^" i. <?., “I have not stolon tho vessel (klmrwa) ; may his son die 
•who charges me with it.” Uud(;r this stone carving treasure is said to have 
been found about 25 years ago by some persons dressed as kanjars (or gipsies), 
but really Chandel Thaknrs, who, after having performed mysterious worship, 
dug up tho treasure and went away, leaving a th.ink-ottering on tho chabdtm of 
Chakariya Dai’s temple, which is close by, and which, too, is a small Chandel 
temple, hidden, however, by recent renovations. Tho village Bhat, now dead, 
is said to have found there two rupees, which arc described as being very 
large, but the legend on them was undecipherable. Not far from this temple 
is another temple situated on the top of a rock, and votaries have to make 
their exit by a passage under the rock, whence there is a fine view of the 
Brahm T61. There are numbers of Chandel stones lying about tho village, 
some used for cJiahdtras, &c. The Diidhu rock is near tlie Tal, and on tho 
top of it the ghost of a Tcli (or oilman) is said to reside, and here a man once 
took shelter and wrestled with the ghost, which he kept on throwing down all 
night, only that it should rise again and renew the struggle ; but in tho morn- 
ing the unfortunate victor found his body all bruised, as if he had been the 
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Tanquished* A little farther on is the Bhawdni ke Pahar, on which there arc 
some small temples dedicated to the goddess Bhawdni, but none of these arc 
very old or in any way remarkable. 

KAIRI, a village in Parganali Aiigasi and Tahsil Baberii of the Banda 
District, is distant six miles from Banda and 20 miles from Baberu. The 
population in I860 was 2,349, and in 1871 was 2,237, consisting for the most 
part of Kiirinis. There is a halkuhhandi school in this village. The Mathyar, 
a tributary of the Garara, rises here. The latter river falls into the Jamna 
near Jalalpur. The area of this village is 4,171 acres. 

KAITHA, a town in Parganali Rath of the Hamirpur District, is distant 
56 miles from the civil station. In 1872 the population v/as 1,348, and in 
1865 was 1,652. From 1812 to 1828 it was occupied as a cantonment for 
troops. The English cemetery still exists there, as well as the remains of a 
few buildings. Ihe Kolarl, an aftluont of the Barman, passes close by. There 
is a police outpost and a good encamping-ground. 

KAKARBAI, a village situated on a peak to the left of the Chaich Nadi, 
in Parganah Garotha of the Jhausi District, is distant 54 miles from Jhansi 
and 9 from Garotha. The population in 1865 was 1,872, and in 1872 was 
1,709. 

There is a second-class police-station and a district post-office here. Rao 
Arjun Singh, a Bundola Tliakiir, called the RAfs of Kakarbai, resides here. 
He holds six villages in Garotha Parganah, m^., Kakarbai, Dhamnor, Dumrai, 
Kacbir, Kharka, and Ilir.anagar, at an ubari (or quit-rent) of Rs. 436. ^Under 
tho orders of Government this estate is, during the lifetime of Rao Arjun 
Singh, exempt from settlement operations, so that no prosi)ectivo revenue has 
been fixed, nor has any record of rights been drawn up in it at the late settle- 
ment of the district. 

KALINJAU, or Kalinjar,^ a celebrated hill-fort and town in Parganah 
and Tabsil Badausa of the Banda District, is situated 20 miles from Badausu 
and 33 miles from Banda, near the high road from Banda to NAgaudh. Tho 
population in 1865 was 4,057, and in 1871 was 4,019, consisting for the most 
part of Brahmans and Kachhis, but visited at mela times by all classes of 
Hindus. The town is locally known by the name Tarahti, which signifies 

1 Kalinjar of Tassin ; Kalanjara according to Wilson, “ the name of a rock in Bundelkhand, 
the modern Kallinjer” ; also “ an assembly or collection of religious mendicants. Kallinjer is one 
of the places at which such assemblies meet, being enumerated in the Vedas amongst the Tapasyas- 
thanas, or spots adapted to practices of austere devotion.” It is the Kalin jur of Briggs’ Index : 
Kalingcr of the Ain-i-Akbari ; Calanjara and also Cali njer of Franklin; Callinger of Hamilton ; 
Calinjerof Klphinstooo ; CalUnjer of Bennell ; ICalleen jur of Thornton. Kalanjara, with the mean- 
ing **he who sees time itself decay is a title of Siva. Ticffenthaler calls it Calindjar. and Calinzar, 
and gives two views of the fortress as it appeared in the middle of the last century. (Bemoailli| 
l.,244)» It was then subject to the Baja of Dangaya or PannA 
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beneath (tare or tale), and refers probably to its situation at the foot of the 
hill ; but beyond the immediate neighbourhood, Kaliujar is applied indisorimi- 
nately to the hill and also to the town at its foot. Adjoining Tarahti is a vil- 
lage, Katra, which is also generally included under tlxe same name ICalinjar, 
although constituting a distinct village site. Tarahti contains four muhallas, 
known as Sadr llazar, Khurd Bazar, Gopal Sagar, and Muiu. Act XX. of 
1856 is in force in this town, the collections under it being about Rs. 25 a 
month. A branch dispensary, under a Native Hospital Assistant, is established 
in the toxvn. There is also a tahsili school here, but it is only in the present year 
that a school-house has been commenced. A market is held in the Sadr and 
Khurd Bazars weekly on Thursdays. There arc a few wealthy maluijans in the 
toxvn, and the inhabitants generally are in comfortable circumstances, but their 
houses and surroundings are mean. A large proportion of the permanent 
population is made up of inferior castes of Hindus and Musahnuns, and the 
town is a centre of commerce and potty trade for the neighbouring villages. 
At mela times Baniyas and dealers in every description of goods resort to 
Kalinjar from the surrounding districts, and many come from distant parts 
of India. A travellers’ bungalow has been built for tho use of European 
visitors, and is situated at the entrance of the town, to the ; east of tho Katra 
village. 

The hill on which the fort is built is situated at tho south-eastern extre- 
mity of the plains of Bundeikhand, whore rises tho 
Binduchal range, the first and lowest terraced eleva- 
tion of tho Vindhya mountains. It has an elevation of 1,230 feet above the sea, 
and is isolated from the adjacent range by a chasm or ravine about 1,200 yards 
wide. The sides rise rather steeply lirom the plain, and in the upper part havo 
a nearly perpendicular face of 150 or 180 feet in height, in most places inac- 
cessible. The lower part of tho hill consists of syenite in vast polyhedral masses 
fitting into each other, and on tho outer surface forming an accessible slope ; but 
the upper part, consisting of sandstone arranged in horizontal strata, presents 
externally so bold a scarp as to bo for tho most part imjxracticablo of ascent. 
Franklin states that he found indications of coal in tho vales about the hill ; but 
the granitoid character of the foriuatious affords grounds for questioning tho 
soundness of his conclusion. 

Tho following geological description of the hill of Kalinjar is taken from 
Jacquemout’s “ Voyage dans 1' Inde,'’' (I., 427), trans- 
lated by Edgeworth : — “ Up to the foot of the escarp- 
ment tho mountain is formed of syenite rocks, which in their varieties and bearing 
resemble the appearances of those at Ajegarh. The syenite consisting of rose- 
eoloured felspar, whitish quartz, and black hornblende (in tho form of jarge 
crjsWs), is found principally in large unconnected blocks on every stage of the 


General appearance. 


Geology. 
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hill ; also varieties of the same rock with smaller crystals ; others where thin 
flakes of mica are intermixed with the hornblende without entirely suppressing 
it ; rocks of felspar and of aotinolrtc or of felspar and of diallage, doubtful 
with reference to the nature of their component parts here, as well as at 
Ajegarh ; and lastly, those green-stones which become decomposed into concen- 
tric balls : those arc tiio 2)rincipal kinds. It is equally difficult to say which 
predominates over the other — which font s the mass of the mountain intersected 
by the veins of others ; but all the passages of one species, or even from ono 
simple variet}" to another, are cut olf. In the extent of the same mass, one 
hardly jjorceives from one extremity to another the smallest modification arise, 
bo it in the proportion of the mineriilogical elements or in the size of the 
crystals. One wouM say that the whole mountain is formed of a gredt number 
of immense [)ol3']iodric masses morticed one to another — some species more, others 
less frequently recurring. Basanite has not been seen in the j)lace, nor sjircad 
on tlio declivity of the mountain, hut several mutilated idols are sculptured 
of this rock, and there is good reason to bcliovo that they did not go far to 
seek it. The thickness of the sandstones w'hich cover up this system seems 
the same as or sligliily greater than at Ajegarh. 

“ These sandstones are identical in their composition, in their appearance, 
and the peculiarities of their bearing with those of Ajegarh. Tliey form, 
like them, itmnonse compact masses, Avhich divide, only according to linos 
almost straight or horizontal, into so small stvatite or clayey beds that they 
arc easily missed in tlio sections of the ground. With these compact ; shelves 
are intercalated beds with a cleavage j)arallel or obliqno to their lines. Tliese 
differences in the mode of the interior division of each bed are isolated from 
all the others. Towards tlio middle 2>art and the summit the predominating 
variety has a very fino-grainiKl quartz. Its colour is of a greenish grey, its 
hardness extreme. One may call it granular quartz. Lower, with the same 
structure and the same hardness, it becomes reddish and very sensibly mica- 
ceous. It is sprinkled with tolerably largo reddish spots of a deep colour, 
which lose themselves in the interior of the rock, and seem formed by slight 
accumulations of red clay, and spotted wth little round stains, brown orocBreous, 
produced by oavitios sometimes lined, more commonly filled, with eoncretiona 
of oxide of iron. Open and exposed to the air, these cavities soon empty 
themselves of the substance they contain, and thus give to all the old surface 
the ap2)caranco of being 2ricrced with holes. The first variety of a dirty greenish 
yellow, dostituto of mica, re-appears above this, and covers again a bank of a 
hardness, of an equal fineness, and' of a brown colour, in which are diapers^ 
some grains of a shining glassy quartz and round fragments of ochreous clay. 
In tliis sandstone there extends in lines slightly marked a conglomerate, in 
which are imbedded, in a ferruginous and micacooug or flinty ccQient, fr^« 
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mcnts (evidently) of compact clay and white qfiartz, which seem to become 
blended with the flinty and crystalline cover which envelopes them. A greenish 
clay, in small and cxirved heaps, lines the largest heterogeneous parts of this 
breccia, and its flinty and crystalline matrix is full of cavities as in the sand- 
stone, filled, or oftencr lined, with an ochrtiy substance. This conglomerate 
resembles much certain varieties of the diamond bearing conglomerate of 
Fanna. It forms a sinuous unequal bed, of which the tliickness docs not 
apparently vary less than | to 1^ foot in the portion examined. It is imme- 
diately covered with small layers of sandstone which are seixarated by clay. 
Underneath is only seen the sandstone described in the last place with frag- 
ments of baked clay and shining grains of glassy quartz, but their actual 
observation is impossible. 

“ In a deep excavation open towards the mean height of the escarpment, and 
which descends within its walls even below its base, can be observed the bods, 
the lower part of which will now bo described. It is to be remarked, that this 
excavation leads to a subterranean well, of Which the de])th they say is unknown 
(Fatal Ganga). The bed of the conglomerate then reaches the level of the 
water ; the sandstoiu! with grains of shining glassy quartz is submerged. Those 
grains of shining glassy quartz an? exactly the same as those found at Ajegarh 
in the porphyry and sandstone which boi’der on it. A half-decomposed rock 
of donbtful structure, formed of green and rod matter, reposes hero on the 
syenite, which divides itself obscurely into great pseudo-regular rhomboids. 
The summit of the mountain is covered with the same red gravel, coloured by 
the presence of oxide of iron which is found at Ajogarli, in a multitude of 
places on the plateau of Biwa, and which is waslied in I’anna as a diamond 
mine. Kunkur is entirely wanting, the gravel has been often washed by the 
peo])le of the garrison, and diamonds have never been found, but they are occa- 
sionally found on the neighbouring hills and the plains at the foot of Kalinjar.” 

The town, although now much' decayed, contains numerous ruins which 
prove it to have been once important. According to 
Firishta, Kalinjar was founded by Keddr Raja, con- 
temporary with Muhammad, the founder of IslAm, and consequently about tho 
commencement of the seventh century. Kalinjar is a name of frequent occur- 
rence in Hindu mythology. It is mentioned in tho Mah<ibhdraia us one far- 
famed oven then, and it is there said that whoever bathes 'there in the lake of 
the gods acquired tho same merit as if he had given away one thousand cows.^ 
It was therefore even then a tirtha or place of pilgrimage. Kalinjar was the 
name given to the hill in the Kali yitg. It bore the names Raton Kot, Mahad- 

giri, and Fingalu in the S&tj Treta, and Dwdpar yvg»t 
respectively, and was also known as Rabichitr, from 
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the sun. Undoubtedly the town is of immense antiquity, but its early history is 
buried in the mythical times to W'hich tlie origin of other seats of Hindd worship 
have generally to be referred. Internal evidence shows that, long before the 
erection of the fort, the hill was devoted to Hindd worship, for not only are 
the dates of inscriptions at the caves and on tlic various portions of sculpture 
about earlier than those on the gate of the fort, but in many places the rampart 
W'alls are in a great measure built with fragments of ornamental pillars, eor- 
iiiccs, (fee., which at the time of the erection of the fort probably wore the 
remains of some ancient Hindu tower. They are too common, and in too 
great quantities, to suppose that they were accidentally used for repairs. 

Jhe first person of note in connection with Ksilinjar, according to the local 
^ n, 1 , tradition, was Chandra Brim or Varmma,' the reputed 

The Chandels. « , ’ ‘ 

ancestor of the celebrated Cbandel family of llajpiits, 

W'ho, as noted in the article Maiioba, removed their seat of governmojit here 

after their defeat in battle by Prithiraj, the Chauhan ruler of Dehli. The 

legendary history of the Chandels* relate that the founder of the race, Chandra 

Varmma, was educated in the village of Chdndi Patti, distant ten miles to 

the west of tho hill of Kalinjar, on the summit of which he had been born. 

As he grew up to manhood, he collected a following of adventurers and founded 

the kingdom of the Chandels. On his attaining to maturity, his mother took 

him to his birth-place on the summit of tho hill and explained to him the mystery 

of his parentage. 

Subsequently he laid the foundation of tho fort of Kalinjar. The local 
legend here makes his successor, Madana Varmma, a son of Chandra, to have 
carried on tho work after tlic latter’s death. This Madana Varmma is eighteenth 
in descent according to the Mahoba Khand, and.was succeeded by Kirat Brahma 
(Kirtti Varmmd), who was again succeeded by Barbrim or Vraharmma.^ The last- 
mentioned Raja is said to have built Bdrigarh, a royal residence to tho south of 
Mahoba, about hveiity miles distance from Kalinjar. The successor of Barbrim 


was his son Pramdl or Parmal tho first of the race who 
did not bear the charmed name of Varmma or Brahm.^ 


Parmal unwittingly fulfilled in his own person the prophecy which Chandrama, 
(or the moon) had given to Lis ancestress Hemavati, and committing incest, 
drinking wine, and killing a Brahman caused the wrath of the gods to fall on 
himself. He, in part, expiated his offence by erecting bamdos (or pillars) with . 
indecent figures on them. Still found at Mahoba, Bdrigarh, Khajurahu, near the 
NUkanth temple in Kalinjar, and elsewhere, and by feeding Brahmans. 

As early as 978 A.D., the king of Kalinjar is mentioned as an ally of Jai- 


MaBalm&ahistoiians. Lahore, in his unsuccessful invasion of 

Ghazni, and again in the disastrous fight of Lamghte, 

^ B&ra Varmma is second in descent according to tbe Maboba legend. 
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vbich allowed the Musalmdns the way to win their hattlca. The Raja of 
Kalinjar was also present at the battle of Peshdwar fought by Anandpdl, son 
of Jaipdl, while endeavouring to prevent the advance of Mahmud of Gliazni in 
his fourth expedition in 1008 A.D. In 1021 A.D., Nanda, Raja of Kalinjar, 
attacked, defeated, and put to death the Raja of Kanauj for having submitted' 
to Mahmiid and having made an alliance with him. Mahmud advanced to 
support his ally against Kalinjar, but was met at the Jainna by a large force 
under Nanda, who suddenly decamped one night, leaving his tents and baggage, 
with a largo number of elephants, an easy prey to the Ghaznavis. In the follow- 
ing year Mahmud renewed the attack, and advancing to Kalinjar laid regular 
siege to the fort.^ Nanda offered the king 300 elephants and other presents for 
peace, and succeeded so far in making terms that Mabmiid conferred on him 
fifteen forts with many curious presents.” This Raja Nanda of Firishta has 
been identified by General Cunningham with the Raja Ganda of the Khajurahu 
inscriptions, the son of Dhanga or Banga, who committed suicide at tlie junc- 
tion of the Ganges and Jamna at Allahabad some time before 999 A.D. (see 
Khajurahu). 

In 1202 A.D., in the reign of Shahdb-ud-din or Muhammad Ghori, his 
viceroy, Kutb-ud-din Aibak, took the fort of Kalinjar. The Tdj-ul-Madsir^ 
gives the following account of this expedition. According to this chronicle 
Kutb-ud-din was accompanied by Sliams-ud-din Altamsb, and Parmar was the 
Raja of Kalinjar. The Raja at first fled, but afterwards gave himself up and 
received the same favours .as had been bestowed on bis ancestor by Mahmud 
Subuktigin. lie agreed to make p<ayincnt of tribute and elephants, but died 
before ho could execute any of his engagements. His Diwan or Mahtiya, 
by name Aj Deo, was not disposed to yield so easily as his master, and g.ave his 
enemies much trouble until ho was compelled to cajiitulato, in consequence of 
severe drought having dried up all the reservoirs of water in the forts. The 
garrison marched out and the Musalimins took possession of the fort. ' “ Tlio 
temples were converted into mosques and abodes of goodness, and the ejacula- 
tions of the bead-counters and the voices of the summoners to prayer ascended 
to the highest heaven, and tho very name of idolatry was annihilated.” Fifty 
thousand slaves, elephants and cattle innumerable, and countless arms fell as 
spoil to the victors. Kutb-ud-dfn marched thence to Mahoba, leaving -Hazab- 
bar-ud-din Hasan Arnal as governor of Kalinjar. Dow notices a second ex- 
pedition in 1208 A.D., but as the circumstances are similar, it would appear 
* to bo the same. According to him Kutb again besieged Kalinjar, but “ Gola, 
the prince of that country (Kalinjar), resolved to withstand the invader, and 
was defeated ; and Kutb dismounting his cavalry began tho siege of the 
fort. Gola finding himself hard pressed offered Kutb the same presents as his 

^ Dowson’s Elliot, II., 464,467. * Ibid, II., 231. 
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ancestors had given to Mahmikl. Tlie proposal was accepted ; tut tho vazfr, 
who wanted to hold out without coming to any terms, found means to make away 
with tho Raja while the presents were getting ready. The flag of hostility was 
again hoisted on the fort and the siege recommenced. The place however 
' was in a short time reduced, on account of the drying up of a spring upon the 
hill w’hich supplied the garrison with water. There is a tradition among the 
natives of tho place that tho springs always dry up when the artillery is dis- 
charged ; hut we are rather tempted to believe that the drying of the spring 
M'as chiefly owing to the increase of inhabitants and tho thirst occasioned by 
hard duty, for, besides the garrison, Kutb found there fifty thousand males and 
females. The plunder of this place in gold, jewels, and precious cftects was 
verv great.” 

The Musahnans do not seem to have been long in possession of the fort,- 

for wo find in 1231 A.D. there was a levy en masse 

123i-1251 A.D, , 1 i 1 . 1 . 

ol tile forces attached to i>]una, bultankot, Ivananj, 

Mahr, Mahaban, and Gw'aliar, who proceeded under tho command of Malik 

Nusrat-ud-din Tubasi against Kalinjar. Tho army marched on fifty days 

from Gwaliar, and great booty loll into its hands, so much so that the imperial 

fifth amounted to near twQiity-two lakhs. "When returning it was encountered 

in the defiles on the Sindhu river by Jahir Deo, Rana of Ijari, identified by 

General Cuuningham with Chahara Deva, liana of Nalapura or Narwar,^ of 

whom the commander said : — “ No enemy in Hindustan had over seen my back, 

but this Hindu fellow of Ijari attacked mo as a >volf falls upon a floclt of sheep. 

I Avas obliged- to retire before him until I reached a positioti, where I turned 

upon him and drove him back.” In 1247 A.D. Sultan Nasir-ud-ciiu Mahmud 

brought the country around Kalinjar 'under his sway,^ and in 1251 ho again 

collected a large force and inarched towards Malwa and Kalinjar. In this 

campaign Narwar was taken by storm and Chaliara Dova was defeated. 

There appears to have been some connection established between tho Hindu 

Rajas and the invaders for four years after. Katlagh Khan, step-father of tho 

emperor, fled to Kalinjar when pressed by tho royal forces in Oudh, and making 

the fort tho basis of his operations, began to interfere in tho Districts of Karra 

and Manikpur. Ho was at length forced to leave these parts by Ulugh 

Khan,* 

During tho Chandel rule Kalinjar seems to have been held for them by viceroys, 
of whom two inseriptions liave come down to us. One is a short prose in- 
seription mentioning the names of Raja Deva as subordinate to the king of kings, 
Madana Yarmma Deva, but still a king and ruler of Kalinjar.* This inscription 
is in the Kalibjar fort, and bears date 1188 Sanvaty or 1131 A.D. The second,' 

■ ■ ^ ^ 1 ■■■ ■■■ ■■■■ , ■■■■■■■■■ ■ , ■ ■ wiM — — — — ■! ■ ■ ■■■■■■ • ■ I i i ^ 

* Dowbod’s Elliot, IT., SS8: Cun&ingham'. Arch. Rep., II.> 816. * Blphioatooe, 888. 

? Dowbob's ElUot II., 861, 356, 868. < J. A. S. Ben., XVI., (l)v 382. 
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from Ajegarh or Ajayagarh, consists of 37 strophes commemorating the virtues 
of the family of Nina, the wise minister of the Cliandel prince Bhoja Varmma, 
and bears date 1345 Snnvat^ or 1288 A.D.^ The grandfather of Nind was 
Malika, who is mentioned by Firishta, and hence Dnlaki wa Malaki.® 

Nothing farther respecting Kalinjar is recorded by Dow until 1530 A.D. 
when the prince Ilumayun was besieging the fort. His father, the Emperor 
Babar, falling dangerously ill, recalled the prince, who on the death of his 
father ascended the throne and again invested Kalinjar in 1531 A.D. ; but 
on receiving intelligence of a rebellion in the eastern provinces ho marched from 
Kalinjar, defeated Uie Afghans near Jaunpur, and reinstated Junaid Barlas 
in his government. In 1542 A.D. wo find, according to Dow, that Humdyun 
was then before Kalinjar. This probably accounts for the tradition which exists 
of the fort having formerly been besieged for twelve years. It appears that 
Humdyun first wont against it in 1530 A.D., and had not taken it in 1542, 
but we have also seen that in two instances he left Kalinjar ; and although ho 
endeavoured at difi'orent times to take the fort within the period of twelve years, 
it does not appear, as the legend states, that it was actually besieged for that 
period. 

In 1554 A.D. Slier Shah ® marched against Kalinjar. Kirat Singh, the ruler, 

. did not come out to meet him. So ho ordered the fort 

.Shcr Shah. , 

to bo invested, “ and threw up mounds against it, and 

in a short time the mounds rose so high that they overtopped the fort.” By 
this is probably meant that he erected his batteries on the neighbouring hill 
of Kalinjari, and so improved its natural position as to command the fort. Tho 
men who were in tho streets and houses were exposed, and tho Afghans shot them 
with their arrows and muskets from off the mound. Abbiis Khan, the chronicler 
of the roign of Shcr Shah, gives as tho reason for the delay in the siege the un-» 
willingness of ^hcr Shah to order an assault, beeause ho had become enamoured 
of a Patlia * dancing-girl belonging to Kirat Singh, and ho feared tliat if an 
assault were made tho llaja would order d^jauhar to be made and would bum 
the girl. Being pressed by his iioople, however, some vigour was shown, mines 
were sunk under the rook, the royal batteries were advanced nearer, and Shor 
Shah himself superintended the fire of the guns. Whilst the men were em- 
ployed in discharging them, a live shell which had boon thrown against tho 
fort by the imperialists rebounded back into the battery in which tho Sultdn 
Stood and set fire to the other shells and a quantity of gunpowder which had 
not been properly secured. Sher Shah was brought out partially burnt and 
died the next day. Before his death he ordered an assault, which took place 
immediately and Kalinjar was again taken. The garrison was put to the sword. 

' 1 J. A. a, Ben, VII., 889. * Bowson’a Elliot, II., 848. » Ibid, IV., 407, 478. * This 

aameU still given to those hill-women who are professional dancing-girls and prostitutes, 
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Kirat Singh and seventy attendants were taken prisoners and pnt to death 
by Islam Shah on his accession to the throne.^ There is a place near Kalinjar^ 
named Lddgarh, where it is said Shcr Shah was buried. From this it would 
appear that the mausoleum at Sasaram is merely the cenotaph of Sher Shah. 
Dow, however, states tliat he was buried there. If so, it can only be 
observed that transporting a corpse any distance is an event extremely rare, 
for the tombs of other Asiatic princes are generally seen at tlie places of their 
decease. Shcr Shah was succeeded by his youngest son, Jalal, thendn Eiwd, 
Mdio ascended the throne in the fort of Kalin] ar on the 15th of the first Rahi^ in 
the year of the Hijin 952, or 25th May, 1545, A.D., and assumed the title of 
Isliim Shah. 

In 977 i//;V'/(1570 A.D.),Majnun Khan-i-Kakshal,the jagfrdarof Manikpur, 
attacked Kalinjar. The fort was then in the hands of Ramchand Eaghel, ruler 
of I3hath, Avho during tlie Afghan troubles had bought it for a heavy sura 
from Eijli Khun, the adopted son of Pahdr Khan. When during the siege tho 
Raja hoard of the fall of Chitor and Rantanbhur, he surrendered the fort to 
Majnun Khan, who was then appointed Governor by Akbar.^ 

The Sirkdr of Kalinjar included a large portion of tho tract known as Bun- 
delkhand, and consisted, according to local authority, 
of the divisions noted bclow^: — 


Sirkur Kalinjar, 


Kalinjar. 

Jaipur. 

Tappa Baurbara. 
,, Barbu. 

„ Khiviya. 
racher. 
Birgarh 
Kail and 
Birsinhpur. 


Parganali Kalinjar 
: 


KA«tan Badausa. 
Tappa Kakrabti. 
Aiic^asi. 

Sirnauni. 

8ihon(la. 

raiiaiii. 

Briclha. 

Kbarcla. 


^ 

Parganali Galiora. 

-A. 


M uham in a dabad. 

Ainchvrara. 

Chhibuu. 

Ilaiiipur. 

Baurburi, 

Tarliar, 

Thari. 


Kalyangar^. 

Kan has. 

Bbitari. 

Parseta. 

Koni. 

Darsenda. 

Xiaklianpur. 


According to the Ain-i-Akhari\ the Sirkdr contained eleven mahals, Kalinjar* 
ba-Haveli counting as two. It comprised a single Dastdr. The ma hals 


were Augdsi, Ajegarh, Sihondd, Simauni, Shddipnr, Bdsan, Kalinjar, Kbandeh, 
Mahoba, and Maudha. Shadipur is tho old name of Farganah Failani ; the 
large village of Shadipur still exists on the banks of the Jamna. B&san is the 
old name of Farganah Badausa. The Sirkdr yielded a revenue of 23,839,474 
damSf Sairghal, 614,580 dams, or lis. 6,43,310, taking Akbaris rupee as worth 

one rupee one anna of that now current ; with an area of 508,273 Ughas, or 

- - - — ■ ^ ■ - ■ ■ ■ ^ 

1 The account given iu the Ain-i-Ahhari is somewhat different, that Sher Shah having closely 


invested the place and cut o£E the supplies, reduced the Baja and his garrison to such distress 


that in despair they destroyed their families and then themselves. It is added that no sooner 
had Sher Shah possessed himself of the fort, than a magaaine exploded and caused bis death*' 
(Thornton.) ^ Blochmann’s Ain-UAkbari^ p, 367. f From Fr6g Dat, hereditary 

JiauAngo of Kalinjar, ^ Beamea* Elliot, JI,, 1 10. 
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about 317,650 acres. Tbo Sir Mr furnished 1,210 cavalry, 12 elephants, and 

18,000 infantry. Kalinjar was for a time the jdjir of Akbar’s favourite, Eaja 

Birbal, and in 1630 A.D. we find Sayyid Ahmad, its Governor, opposing the 

onward march of the unfortunate Khan Jahan. Kalinjar w as subsequently 

^ . taken by the Bundelas, and on the death of Clihatarsal 

The Bundelas. ’ 

fell to the share of llardeo Suh of rann&. Ho was 

succeeded by Sobha Singh, wlio had three sons — Anuin Singh, Hindupat, 

and Kait Singh. Hindupat, by the assassination of Ids brother Amtin Singh, 

obtained the rdj ; he put his brother Kait Singh into confinement, and 

both he and Aman Singh died without issue. Hindupat had three sons : — ■ 

Sarnied Singh by a second marriage ; and Annul Singh and Hhaukal Singh 

by his principal wife. In his will ho nominated Anriid Singh to succeed him, 

and appointed Beni Huzuri and Kuim Ji Chaiibes, two brothers, tlio one as 

Hiw'an and the other as Kiladtir of Kalinjar and treasurer during the minority 

of his son. The latter sided Avith Sarmed Singh, and after several bloody 

battles had been fought Anriid Singh died, and Hhaukal Singh, still a minor, 

Avas raised to the </adi. ^ Through all these vicissitudes of fortune Kaim Ji 

remained in possession of Kalinjar and its dependencies, and transmitted them 

to his son, Ramkishan, Avho.Avas succeeded by Bhart Ji, and ho dying in 1803 

A.D. was succeeded by his brother Gangiklhar. During the Marliatta troubles 

the fort was investisd by Ali Bahadur, the Marliatta leader, but was successfully 

defended by the holders for twro years, Avhen, Ali Bahadur dying, the siege was 

raised. At the time of the British occuiiation, Daryaii 
The British. . , i 7 j 

with his brothers Gangiiclhar, Gobiiid Das, Newal Ki- 

shor, Salig Ram, and Clihatarsal, v-ere in possession of the fort ; Baldeo ftho 

eldest) and Bhart Ji had deceased. In pursuance of the policy of the British 

toAvards the old possessors of territory above tlic Ghd/s, and Avith a vicAv to the 

pacification of the country, Daryau Singh, on behalf of the family, Avas confirmed 

in the possession of the lands he held on condition of allegiance. ^ The A'illagea 

specified were those in the Parganahs of Kalinjar, Jaipur, and Dcrlio, the villages 

of Diha, and eight diamond mines. Many of the villages, hoAvcver, being in 

the possession of the Kiladdr of Ajegarh, they could not be entered in the aauad. 

The mischievous consequences of tliis leniency Avero vainly pointed out at 

the time, and a few years later became apparent. Daryau Singh, confident 

in the strength of his fortress, and sharing in the universal belief of the natives 

in its impregnability, persisted in his opposition to British authority and in 

his scarcely covert encouragement of every predatory leader. 

The policy of Government in 1812A.D. haA'ing assumed a more resolute 

character, it Avas determined no longer to overlook hie 
Capture of the fort. , ’ . - i- , ^ ,, , 

contumacy. A force was accordingly assembled at 

' i'ogson’s Bundelas^ 1 ^ Aitcb. Trcut.| lil.| 355* 
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Banda, tho command of which Avas given to Colonel Martindoll, and on the 19th 
January Kalinjar was invested.^ After reconnoitring the defences of the fort, 
it was determined to erect batteries on the lesser detached hill called Kalinjari, 
about 780 feet high, opposite to the north-western extremity of the fort, at a 
distance of about 800 yards ; and by the 26th of January, a path having been 
cleared of the jungle, four iron 18-poundcrs and two mortars were hauled up by 
main force to the tojr, and the surface being bare rock, the earth requisite to make 
the batteries was carried up in sacks. Anotlier battery of two 18-pounders was 
formed lower down on tho shoulder of tho hill ; and another of two 1 2-pounders 
nearer the foot, opposite to the great gateway of the fort. Negociations having 
failed, the batteries opened on tlie 28th, on Avhich day also possession was taken 
of the town. No attempt was made to disturb the construction of tho batteries, 
and not a shot was fired from tho fort until they opened ; it being a point of 
Indian honuor, it is said, for a fort not to fire until fired upon. When -the firing 
of tho besiegers commenced, that from the fort was feebly maintained and did 
little execution ; and it was expected that as soon as a broach should bo made 
tho fortress would fall an easy conquest : an anticipation that was fatally disap- 
pointed. 

By tho 1st of February tho batteries had effected what was considered to 
be a practicable breach, and at sunrise on the 2nd tho storming party advanced 
to tho assault. The party consisted of five companies of His Majesty’s 53rd and 
tho flank companies of the native regiments, commanded by Ineutenant-Colonel 
Mawbey. As they ascended the hill they were encountered by a brisk fire of 
matchlocks ajid volleys of heavy stones until they made good their footing to 
within fifty yards of the breach, where they halted under cover of an old wall. 
Tlie top of the breach and the wall on both sides of it wore crowded Avith match- 
lockmen, regardless of the fire to Avhich they were exposed from the destruc- 
tion of the parapet. Upon a given signal the assailing column rushed forward, 
in spite of tho missiles Avith \vhich they AA'-ere saluted, and reached the foot of 
the parapet. Here they Avero arrested by tho precipitous and mostly perpen- 
dicular rock on which the wall had stood, and Avhich it was necessary to scale 
before they could arrive at the foot of the breach. Ladders were applied, 
but the irregularity of the surface rendered it difficult to fix them ; and as 
fast as the men ascended they were knocked down by heavy stones hurled 
upon them by the defenders of the fort, or were shot by their matchlocks. 
Equal resolution was displayed on either side, but the disadvantageous posi- 
tion of tho assailants rendered the conflict so unequal that after an unavailing 
struggle of about thirty-five minutes tho storming party was recalled. The 
loss they snsfained was severe : it included two officers and eleven men killed, 

^ A detailed account of the siege, accompanied with original documents and despatches, is 
given by Fogson in Us Bundelas, pp. 189 — 147. 
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and ton oflScers and 120 men wounded; that suffered by the garrison was not 
less. 

The attempt, however, was not unavailing, as the kilaclar sent out the next 

, . day to make proposals for a surrender, and ffave ui) the 

The Cliaubi treaties. , . . . ^ . > o i 

place within eight days afterwards. The terms were 
simply that he w'onld receive lands to an equal extent in the plains. Tliis had 
been offered to -him at the beginning of the siege, but he had then refused to 
surrender. Aitchi son writes, “that when carrying out the provisions of the 
capitulation, the dissensions in the family were found to bo so great as to 
necessitate the grant of separate sanads^ to each member for his individual share, 
and to Goiidl Lai, the family vakfl, in order that no one of the sharers might 
arrogate to himself a greater share of influence or patronage than another.” 
At the time of this partition, two of the brothers, Gangadhar and Gobind Das, 
■were dead, and wercr represented by their sons, Pokhar Prasad and Gya Prasad. 
Two of the shares were held by women — one by the mother of Clihatarsal and 
the other by the widow of Bhart Ji. The share of the former Avas, at her own 
request and with the consent of the several sharers, joined in the sanad granted 
to Clihatarsal ; that of the latter in the sanad granted to Nowal Kishor. Shortly 
after this agreement was effected, quarrels broke out between Nowal Kishor 
and the widow of Bhart Ji, and in 1817 it became necessary to separate their 
shares and to grant them di.stinct sanads.^ 

It is a rule of succession in this family that wdien heirs fail to any sharer 
the share is divided among the surviving branches of the family. In this way 
two shares have been absorbed — the share of the widow of Bliart Ji, who died in 
183G, and the share of Ari, the mother of Clihatarsal. Of the remaining seven 
shares, Parwa, the share of Pokhar Prasad, was confiscated in 1855 on account 
of the complicity of his son and successor, Bishen Prasatl, in murder. There 
remain now six shares, of Avhich five arc held by the descendants of Bam Kislian 
Chaubd, and one by the family of Gopal Lai, thp vakil. All these have received 
the right of adoption.® 

Puldeo was left by Daryau Singh to his son Nathu Ham, who was succeeded 
by his son Haja IMin in 1840. Haja Hfkin died 
without issue in October, 1842, and was succeeded by 
his uncle, Sheo Prasad, who died in 1865, when the present jdgirdar, Chaubd 
Mukand Singh, succeeded. This i.s the senior jdgir, and the bead of the family 
resides at Nayagaon Chitrakot. Tho area of the jdj/ir is about 28 square miles, 
and the revenue about Rs. 20,000. Gya Prasdd left his share, Taraon, to 


The successors. 


^ Aitch. Treat , m., 870 , where a specification of the viilages retained and exchanged will be 
found. Regulation XII. of 1812 specially exempts these assignments from the operation of the 
General Regulations and from the jurisdiction of the Courts of Civil and Criminal Judicature. 
• Aitch. Treat., IIL, 879. f /did, 391. 
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his son Kamid Pra'«d<l, in 1810, who was snccoedod in 1856 by his son R&m 
Ghand, and he by Chaubd Chatarbhuj. The area of Taraon is about twelve 
square miles, and the revenno about Its. 1 2,000. 

Bbaisannda, the share of Ncwal Kishor, is at present hold by his brother, 
Tirath Prasad, who succeeded Aehalju, the son of Newal Kishor. The area 
of this jdffir is about eight square miles, and the rcA^enue is about Rs. 10,000. 
Sdlig Ham wished to divide his share of Pahrd, during his life, among his three 
sons, but this subdivision of the jdffir was not sanctioned by Government. 
Sjilig Ram died in 1 843 and was succeeded by his son Ramprasud, who in 
1855 was succeeded by his nephew, Muksiidan Prasad. On the succession of 
Muksiidan Prasdd it was ruled that ho had no right to alienate the revenues 
of the State beyond his own life. Ho died in 1868 and was succeeded by an 
adopted relative and minor, Chaubc Radha Charan. ^ The area of Pahra is 
about ten square miles, and the revenue about Rs. 12,000. 

.Ciihatarsal, jiigirdar of Nayagaon, w'as succeeded by his son Jagannath, 
who in 1843 was succeeded by his widow, Nuno Dulaiya. Under the sanad 
granting her the right of adoption, Nune Dulaiya wished to adopt one Bans 
Goi)ul, which was objected to by the other members of the family, on the ground 
that Bans Gop^i.1 was not directly descended from Rdm Kishan, the founder of 
the family, but from one of Bdin Kishan’s ancestors. Without laying down any 
general rule which might limit the terms of tho adoption sanad, Government 
considered that it was both more in harmony wdth the ruling principle of Hin- 
du law as to adoptive heirs, and with the rights and customs of the Chaube 
family, that the jAgirdarin should select an hoir from a?nong the direct descend- 
ants of Ram Kishan. Further than this Government would in no wise circum- 


scribe her privilege of adoption. 

Kamta Rajola was the share granted to Gopdl Lai, vakil who was not a 
member of tho Chaube family, but belonged to tho Kayath caste. Ho is still 
in possession of tho jdgir, whi^ch has an area of one mile and a revenue of 
Rs. 3,000. Tho total area of the Chaube is estimated at 90 square miles, 
the population at 14,000 souls, and the revenue at Rs. 35,500 a year. A relief 
of one-quarter of a year’s net revenue is levied on all direct successions, and of 
one-half on all successions by adoption.® 

During the disturbances of 1857-68, Lieutenant Remington of the 12th 
^ Bengal Native Infantry, at great risk and almost 

entirely cut off from the world, retained command of 
the fort throughout tho rebellion. At the first outbreak the Raja of Panhd held 


* Sel. Bee., For. Dep., G. I., 44. * The following references to the Board's Becords 

apply to the Kalinjar Ghsubds 19th Jane, 1807, No, 7 ; 1 7th September, 1808, No. S8 : 19th. 
Sane, 1812, No. I : 23rd June, 1812, No. 88 f 25th September, 1812 { and September, 1814» 
Mo. 15 } 6th AprU, Idle, No.. 8b 
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the fortress for us, but he was very shortly afterwards joined by Lieutenant 
Bemington, who remained the only representative of British power in .the Banda 
District for many months, all power of the Briti.sh Government elsewhere in the 
district having been subverted. For some time after the re-establishment of 
British authority a detachment of native troojw was stationed in the fort, but this 
has been discontinued since 186(5, when the fort w; s dismantled, and now a few 
police constables are the sole guardians of this once all but impregnable fortress. 
Kaliujar has the advantages of interesting archijcological associations, highly 
picturesque scenery, and remarkably salubrious climate. There are fine encamp- 
iiig-grouuds and groves, with abundant supply of water near the town. The 
difficulty of access, owing to the bad roads that lead to it, may partly account 
for its desertioJi. As a sanatarium, however, it presents advantages scarcely 
equalled by any place in the plains of the North-West Provinces. 

The summit of the rock is in structure a kind of table-land slightly undulated 
and between four and five miles in circuit. Through- 
out its whole extent it is fortified by a rampart rising 
from the very edge, in continuation of the scarp of the rock ; aud at places where 
the difficulties of the ascent in its natural state might be overcome, access has 
been guarded against by a facing of masonry. The fortifications arc massively 
constructed of large blocks of stone laid generally withoiit cement aud about 
25 feet thick, but in most places they have been allowed to fall into decay. A few 
small hamlets are scattered over the table-land, aud numerous ruins indicate that 
there must have been a town of some importance, w'ater for which w-as supplied 
from tanks which still exist. Access to the vast circnmvallation of this hill is 
by a pathway sloping up the face of the rock in an oblique manner at the south- 
eastern side.^ It is a rough and narrow track through brushwood ; and in some 
places almost perpendicular up to the first or lowest gateway, which leads into 
the fortified part, and is situated at about a fourth of the whole ascent. The 
gateway is approached by a short flight of stone steps which are continued, 
except where the path is level, for the remainder of the ascent. 

The first gateway is lofty and has an appearance of strength, but is probably 
First gateway and In- “ot SO formidable in this respect as the gateways 
scription. above it. It is square and plain in construction, and 

was probably rebuilt at the date of the inscription above it. It is defended by a 
loop-holed bastion on each side, and a loop-holed wall runs up the side of the hill 
at this and the other gates, to prevent a passage around them. It is called the 
Alam Darwdza, from Aurangzeb’s title of Alamgir. The Persian inscription 


1 See Lieutenant F. Maisey’s admirable description of Kalinjar and drawings of its ro- 
maiiiB in J. A. 8.. Ben., XVII. (P. I.), 171, 813 (1848), from which the archteological account is 
nearly altogether taken. There are in all seven gateways, which are anpposed to he typical of the 
seven mansions through which the soul has to pass before final absorption, ia Kahms. Fogson's 
Bnnddas, us. 
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Third or Chandi Darwaza. 


given below fixes tbe date from the words sad which, according to the 

ahjad, make 1084 Uljri, or 1673 A, The pathway winds round the lull after 
leaving this gateway, and a very steep flight of steps leads to the second gate- 
way, called the Kdfir Gliati, which is probably the strongest of all the gates 

by natural position. The second gateway is called by 
Second gatew ay. Brahmans the Ganesh Darwaza ; on the right of 

tlio approach there is a small coarse figure of Ganesh, about 18 inches high, 
which probably has given it this name. 

There are no inscriptions on this gateway, immediately beyond which is the 
third or Chiindi Darwaza at the angle of tlio hill. Tliis 
in fact is a double gate, but the whole forms one build- 
ing and goes by one name. Tlie gate is defended by a loop-holed wall and bas- 
tion, and, like all the gates, bears sockets for the hinges and cross-bars, showing 
that there were originally doors to all. There are several inscriptions on the sides 
of this gateway. One of these is on a block of stone which has evidently formed 
part of some decorated building, for it is carved with foliage, &c., and quite out of 
keeping with the plain style of the gateway. Others, bearing date 1199, 1572, 
1580 and 1600 Sanvat, consist of short ejaculatory petitions to Siva, the tutelary 
deity of the rock. Beyond this gateway is a modern-looking building, seemingly 
a mere shelter for the defenders : from this point the covered way is nearly 
level as far as the next gateway, before reaching which a mass of rock is observed 
on the right which has apparently fallen from above ; on this there appears 
to be a rough ling and also a Sanskrit inscription of five lines containing the 
names of several pandits. The cavalier or barbette which commands the ap- 
proach to the fourth gate conceals a gateway which opens on a rough flight of 
stops leading by a short cut to the foot of the hill. This gateway, known as the 
Balkhandi Mahadoo Darwdza, from an image of that deity situated about half 
way down, has no doors, but the sockets remain as in the second gateway. There 
is hero a small building with a pyramidal roof formed of diagonal layers of stone, 
which give cover to a ling six feet high. A bargad tree has grown in a most curious 
manner through this building, and its roots are interlaced in the doorway. Ou 
each side of the doorway are small unimportant sculptures of Ganesh, Mah&deo, 
FArbatl, &o., and some other figures and lings arc seen on slabs of rook near. 

The fourth gateway (or Budhbadr gate) is of yery solid construction ; it has 
only one inscription, which corresponds with that of 
Manu on the Chiindi gate, being a short ejacnlatoiy 


Budhbadr Gate. 
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prayer to Siva, bearing rlate 1580 Sanvat. The fifth gate is called Hanunidn 
i)arwd?a, and roniul it the wall of the covered way niahcs a sweep forming a 
kind of “ place of arms,” in which is situated Hanumdn kund, a small pool of 
water enclosed by four walls and reached by stops on one side. The wall next 
tbe hill is formed into two rows of thrc'c arches, the lower row almost covered by 
the water. At the extremity of the place of arms, a small postern in the wall 
leads on to a narrow irregular path running along the precipitous side of the hill 
to some kurids (or reservoirs), which, however, arc more hollows in the rock and 
contain no inscriptions. On the light of tlu' path leading to them is tho figure 
of a sarmun (or water-earrior). The face of the rock between Itanumiin kund and 
the gateway is covered with sculittnrc, but these are so defaced and obliterated as 
to be almost unintelligible. The subjects appear to be figures of Siva, Ganesh, tho 

Fifth gateway Nandi, lings and worshippers. Tho gate is in a 

very ruinous condition ; it has a few of the shorter 
inscriptions, bearing date 1 560 and 1580 Sanrat. The steps of the ascent make a 
sharp turn at this gate, resuming tho same direction beyond it. Passing through 
the gate, on a slab resting against the rock is a figure of Ilannman rein-cscnted 
in tho act of striking with a club, with ono foot on tho prostrate body of a demon, 
and holding a flower or fruit. There is a dried-up kund here which originally 
bad tho name of Hanuman kund. 

1 he face of tho rock between this and the sixth gate, known as Liil DarwAza, 
is lined with sculpture, much obliterated, representing 
Kali, Chiindika, the ling and yoni, and containing a 
few of the short inscriptions. About half way between tho two gates is a 
small recess called a Siddli-ke-gujiha, or “retreat of tlic genii,” whieli has a small 
door, on the left of which is a reiiroscntation of Vislinn as Narsinha. The 
Ldl DarwAza itself is in good preservation and lias its wooden doors standing ; 
on the right is a short im-cription bearing date 1580, and on tho left one dated 
1589 Sanvat. Ascending to the top of this gateway a pathway is readied 
which leads along tho face of tho hill to the fausso-braio, which contains 
Bhairon kund. This is an artificial tank about 45 yards long ; ono side is formed 
by tho rock which is excavated roughly for a little distance, five square pillars 
and four or five pilasters of coarse workmanship being left as supports. Tho 
water appears to bo shallow, ^nd is reached by stops on tho side of tho tank. 
About twenty feet above the water there is a figure of Bhaii’on about t6n feet 
high, cut in the solid rock. To the right of the tank arc several lings, and on the 
left some male and female dancing figures, and two sarmans (or water-carriers), 
near one of which is an inscription referring to the existence of tho temples, to 
Siva, erected by ono Vasantahara.^ Lying near this hind is a stone trough 
or cistern, 2' 5*^x4' 2'^, - cut out of a solid piece. 

' * J. A. S., Ben., 1. c., p. 913, et teq., contains translations of many of tbe inscriptioni. 


Sixth gateway. 
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Serenth gateway. 


Siia-sej. 


From tlte L&l Danvdza a short ascent loads to tho seventh or main gate^ 
which is of comparatively modem appearance. It 
has large doors, and on each side are several of tho 
smaller inscriptions and figures of Mahadeo, lipgs, yonis, and Pdrbati. Start- 
ing from tho left of tho main gate, a path leads by steps down to tho rampart, 
the terrepleine of which is lower than the gateway. A little distance beyond this 
there is a fall in the level of the rampart of about twelve feet, and this is tho 
site of the cave called Sita-soj” (or Sita’s bed), which is excavated under tho 

upper, and opens on to tho lower portion of the rampart. 
Tho Jlrahmans say that after the war in Lanka 
(Ceylon), consequent on the abduction of ISita by Havana, she came to Kalinjar 
and made this abode for herself. The side opposite tho entrance is, occupied by 
her stone couch and pillow, and above the roof is cut into vaulted cnjiboards or 
shelves to contain her apparel, and there arc two niches in the side for holding 
lamps. The place is also called Tiainsyan. There are several inscriptions on 
the stone bed: one bearing date LW? is a short ))otition, running: ‘‘ / 
salute Maliesim and both Narayanaka and Domanaka; written by Dcija an- 
other to the same effect is addressed to Malika Arjnna, with tho date IGOO San- 
vat. Tho door has plain ])ilasters, and sqijare holes above and below, seemingly 
for posts to block up the entrance. On the right of the cave, as you face it, 
there is a small recess under a projection of the rock, on which there are some 
poorly-executed male and female figures. Close to Sita-soj is Slta kund, which 
appears to bo a natural reservoir, or at all events very little enlarged. It is a pool 
of clear water on a small cavity under shelving rocks, and is reached by two 
or three steps from tho rampart. On the rock over tho bind is a sitting figure 
about two feet high, resting on one hand, and near it what appears to bo a 
basket of fish. The Brahmans call this a chaukiddfi^ Over tho right shoulder 
of this figure is an illegible inscription, and over the basket some more much 
obliterated characters, with the date 1 040 Smvat ( 1583 A. D.) Beyond this point 
the rampart for a few yards is broken, and the path ascends the hill a little, in 
order to pass around the gaps, immediately on the other side of which is the 
mouth of the carious descent to Palulganga. 

This is a large cavern full of water, about 40 feet by 20 or 25, situated be- 
tween 40 and 50 feet below the top of the hill, and tho 
only access to it is by winding steps cut in the solid 
rock leading from tho rampart almost perpendicularly down to the water, like a 
well in fact. The cave is rough and irregular, and probably in a great mea- 
sure natural; but the descent has evidently been carried through the rock, as 
tho marks of the chisel are fresh throughout. It seems probable that this 
descent was formed down tho course of some natural fissure or cleft, which was 
enlarged or built up as required. The position of the cave containing the water 


r&talgBngs. 
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could not otliorwi^ have been ascertained, as there are no traces visible from 
tlio outside below. ‘Tlio entrance to the descent is under a largo mass of rock 
which abuts on the rampart, and the steps wind down very abruptly. They are 
very irregular, some being three feet and others not one foot high. About half 
way down there are two gaps on the left, where the wall or rook has given way, 
through which a view is obtainable of the bottom of the hill and the distant 
plain. In the steps and rock overhead hero and some distance down there 
are square holes, evidently for the insertion of stone or wooden pillars to aid in 
supporting the weight of rock ; on the right of the descent, near those aper- 
tures, is a (late, 1540 Sanvat, and opposite a small door showing a shallow recess,- 
whi<'h once probably contained an image. This door is guarded by a grotesque 
coarsely-oxoouted figure represented as standing on two stools and loaning on 
a staff rounded at both ends ; in the right corner is the Nanda (bull) of Siva 
leaning over a ling and yoni. There is an inscription, with the date 1669 
Sanvat, below. About 30 steps below this point there is another aperture in 
the lino of rock left by the excavation, hut very small. About ten feet below 
this opening the fiicc of the bill loses its perpendicular dii'eotion and slopes 
down abruptly. Tliere are several inscriptions in the Persian character, and ono 
boars date 936 Hijri, with the name of Humayun, which corresponds with the 
date of the siege of Kalinjar by llumdyun, given by Dow. brom this last 
opening a descent of clov'on or twelve steps leads to the level of the water abont 
three feet from the roof, which is entirely unsupported, and has water conti- 
nually trickling from it and the sides. 

There is a glimmering light from tho left which comes through crevices be- 
tween tile horizontal strata of tho rock, which are not 
l&iidukund. traceable from tbo outside. Proceeding along tho 

rampart beyond Pat61ga|||a, you see some rough steps on tho left leading 
through and outside the wall on to a ledge of rock, on which is situated Pandu 
kund. Tlie rampart here rests on a projecting ^rock, and tho knndy which ia 
under it, is approached by a dark passage between tho virgin rock and a wall 
built up to close in tho passage. Tlicro is no sculpture in this passage ; tho 
only objects in it being a small outline of a myrndn scratched in' [the reck, 
and a similar one of Bhagwan. The kund is a sliallow circular basin about twelve 
feet in diameter ; the water is constantly trickling into it from between flat 
strata of rock, and running over finds its way down tho hill. There are six 
small ling, five inches high, sculptured in tho rook close to it. On tho rock at 
the end of the space containing the kund are some curious characters represent- 
ing the word Manorath, I. (see Gwaliar). 

About forty yards beyond the cntance to P&ndu kund is a flight of three Ol^ 
four steps leading into a low vault under tho rampart, probably formerly used 
as a magaziuo for powder, &o. Tho next feature is a. large broach at tho 
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north-east angle, which was formed by our troops under Colonel MartindelL 
In the broken walls may be seen a number of fragmontl’ of pillars, cornices, 
&c. The breach has been partially repaired, and the rampart wall is here fifty 
feet high. Tliere are several pieces of sculpture and architectural decorations 
built up into the interior slope of the rampart here under some trees. They 
have all the appearance of having formed portions of square pillars or pedes- 
tals. Some of .the subjects arc indecent, and others represent various deities, 
dancing-girls, &c. 

Proceeding along this side, you shortly arrive at a considerable drop in 

the level of the ranii^art, caused by a hollow of the 

Buddhi talao. . • i - t it 

hill. Ihe ground to the right here is high and dotted 

with several buildings. There are among them some tombs and ling chaldtras (or 

platforms), but the greater parts are small plain dewalas (or temples), empty, W'ith 

the exception of one which contains two wretchedly-executed sitting naked 

figures of MaluWeo and Parbati. These buildings are scattered about the 

banks of a tank called the Bndvlhi, Buddha, or Burhiyfi-ke-taldo. This tank is 

about fifty yards by twenty -five, and is excavated in the rock ; it has steps all 

round it ; bathing in it is said to be very beneficial to soul and body. This tank 

and the fort are said to have been constructed at the same period .1 According 

to the tradition of the Brahmans there was originally only a small spring here, 

the water of which possessed great virtues. It chanced that a Baja Kirat 

Brahm (Kirtti Varmma), surnamed Krim Khot, a leper, happened to visit 

Kalinjar, and hearing of the spring bathed in it and was cured ; in gratitude 

for Avhich he made the tank and built the fort. The name of Krim' Khot was 

probably only allusive to the disease : krimi, a worm, and klior, “the curse of 

a god or khot, a scab. Kirat Brahm is a real name of one of the latter 

Chandcl Bajas, the immediate predecessor of Pa(||pa&l Brahm, whoso name is 

mentioned on the large inscription at Kilkanth, dated 1298 Sanvat ; so that, 

according to this account, the,, date of the erection of the fort would bo near 

tlie end of the twelfth century of the Sanvat, making it a good deal upwards 

of 700 years old. 

A little beyond the hollow ground the rampart has given way, and the 

fragments form a precarious descent to the slope of the 

Siddh-kc-gupha. . * 

hill below, along which is a tangled path, now seldom 

visited, owing to the trouble of reaching it. This path conducts to a Siddh-ke- 

gupha, Bhagwan-sej, and Pani-kc-Am6n. The Siddh-ke-gupha is merely a small 

excavation in the perpendicular rock formed for performing penance in j in it 

are found the two pieces of stone containing the inscription given in J. A. S., 

Ben., XYII (a), page 321, in which mention is made of a Baja and his son 

Jatitadhi. 


1 See J. A. S., Beu., YL, C66. 
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Pani-ke-Aman. 


Bhagw^in-sej is a stone couch and pilloAv similar to that in Sitd-sej, but 
smaller, and out under a projection of the rock. Beyond 
this is the excavation called Pani-ke-Am6n : it is very 
low, and entered by a small door about two feet six inches high ; the flat roof 
is supported by three or four pillars slightly decorated. The cave (or rather 
hole) is very small, and so low that you are forced to creep on hands and knees 
to examine it. There is no sculpture at tliese places. Re-ascending to the ram- 
part and continuing the circuit of the fort, you next reach tlio Pann& or Bansakar 
gate, situated at an angle of the hill, which is guarded by a fausse-braie. 

There are three gateways— one in the rampart, a second at the extremity 
of the fausse-braie, and the third a little lower down ; the two latter are blocked 
up. There arc several inscriptions on the right of the rampart gateway. Passing 
round to the left of the gateway and proceeding to the end of the enclosure, 
you find a choked-up flight of steps opening on the terrcpleine of the rampart 
and leading to a gateway or postern, which formerly gave access to several 
places of worship ; but it is now blocked up, and to reach them you must de- 
scend the wall of the fausse-braie by means of trees growing near it. The path 
to the Siddh-ke-gupha, Bliagwdn-scj, &c., already mentioned, was formerly 
through this postern. The path at the foot of the wall runs in a scrambling 
lip and down direction to the right and left. Pursuing the path leading to- 
wards the breach, and passing a small pool of water called Bhairon-ki-Jhirya, 
you shortly reach a partially excavated kund, under projecting masses of rock 
which arc supported by pillars. 

On each side of the kund is a stone slab or bench. The only sculpture hero 
is a figure in relief of a sarmdn and a small ling at the extremity of the kund. 
The Brahmans call this both Mahadeo a7id Bliairon kund. (Sculptured in the 
rock, about twenty feet ab(|fe this kund, is a largo naked figure of Bhairon, to 
reach which you have to climb over steep and slippery masses of rock. The 
situation of the sculpture is curious ; it is sculptyred in relief on the penpendi- 
oular rock, with a small ledge about two feet wide immediately below it, which 
is the only standing room near it. Tin's figure is called the Minduke or Mirke 

Bhairon. He has ten arms, two supporting the roek 
and holding up some drapery stretched out like a 
curtain, probably the veil with which, at the end of the world, he will hide the 
sun, thereby causing universal destruction. His various hands hold respectively 
a sword, a thunderbolt, a head, shield, Irisdl (trident), axe, club, and ladu; 
an elephant is sculptured behind him, and he is attended also by his vdhah (or 
vehicle), a dog. He has a skull in his head-dress and a garland of them round 
him. Under the figure is the date 1432, but under a small figure of a wor- 
shipper on the right, which appears part and parcel of the subject, is the date 
1194 Hanvat (1137 A.D.) The Bhairon must be eight or nine feet high. On 


Mirke Bhairon. 
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the left arc three standing figures, with ling and yoni between them. They 
consist of a male between two females ; the male figure holds two, and each 
female figure one atritig of heads. On the right is a seated female figure 
rather larger than life ; one band is on her bosom, and she sjipports herself on 
the other ; her eyes arc turned towards Bhairon. She is seated on a kind of 
charpdi (or couch), on which is an inscription with Manii’s name, dated 1563 
Sanvat. Between ilie years ir)50 and 1600 Saiwat there seem to have been exten- 
sivoworks carried on at Kalinjar. Manu Vijaya seems to have been the principal 
architect and sculptor ; probably at that date the fort was thoroughly repaired 
as well as enriched with sculpture. There are also a figure of a sarmdn and a 
head of Mahadeo. Following the path at the foot of the fausse-braie in the 
other direction, you reach, after a great deal of serambliiig, three small shelving 
excavations, called fakirs' caves ; they are very shallow, and so sloping tliat sit- 
ting in them even for a few minutes must have been a considerable penance. 

The next object of interest after leaving the Panna gate is the Mrigdhdra. 

There are here two eontigurnis chambers Avith domed 
and pyramidal roofs respectively; they arc built across 
the terrepleine of the rampart, and are terraced over at top, forming in fact a 
kind of caseumted barbel to. In the inner chamber is a small cistern or basin 
full of clear delicious water, which is constantly trickling down from a holo 
in the side of th(! chamber ; this water appears to percolate from the Kot Tirth, 
a large tank on the high ground above. 

The Kot Tirth, from Sanskrit, “A’of,” a fort, and ^Uirth," a place of pil- 
^ ^ grincage (especially water), is a large tank nearly lOO 

yards long artifically formed in the rocky surface of the 
iiill ; there arc several flights of steps leading down to the water in different 
places. They have apparently been at one time profusely decorated with sculp- 
tures, some of which now remain. In the wall of the tank at the. north-east 
corner is a reclining figure of Vishnu Narayana. On the i)athwBy at the 
south-east angle of the tank is a ling with four faces, about two feet eight 
inches high. There are several buildings scattered around this tank, mostfy 
modern, and a small deadla at tlie south-west comer, where there are somo 
tawdry images and several curious forms of the ling and yoni. This end of tho 
tank is formed by a wall, or rather blockcd-up bridge, which cuts off a small 
irregidarly-excavated porti(m generally dry ; probably this was only done to" 
give symmetry to the tank. The Kot Tirth is also said to be supplied by a spring, 
and the Brahmans aver that in the south-east corner is a large deep hdoli (or 
masonry well), whose mouth is hidden in the water. Besides this fine tank and 
the Burhiya taldo already mentioned there are several others on the top of the 
hill : the Mad&r taldo; the Ramna, near the old linos; and the Saniohari, probably 
named from Sanichar or Shani, the planet Saturn.; these three are escavat^ 


Kot Tirth. 
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in tKc rock, but are neither so large nor so carefully formed as the two before 
mentioned. Besides these there arc two ponds nearly dry, except in tho rains : 
one, to the north-east of the Brahman’s hut, is called Taloya or* Tilcyani, and 
the other, on the parade, is called the Bijli taldo. ^Mmost at the foot of tho hill 
there is another tank called the Sarsal Clanga, which seems to eollect the water 
which finds its way from above. This is a considerable sized artificial tank, 
W’ith steps all round it, originally profusely decorated with sculpture, much of 
which still remains, and fragments arc visible in the water, and at two of tho 
corners are huge figures of Naravana, but having the ten avahirs (or incarna- 
tions) ; tho Kurma avatar and various praying figures represented above and 
below. These figures are on slabs ton foot six inches long. There ai’o a num- 
ber of lings here. 

On the right of iho cistern in the Mrigdhara is a small basso-relievo of 
seven deer, from which the name is derived; “mrvj," a d(!er, and “(Utdra*^ a 
stream or current. Tho origin of this name is explained by the Brahmans 
as follows; — “In the Sat yug, there were seven sages (mpt risM) who otfended 
their Giirii (or religious instructor) and were curseil by him. In consequence 
of his curse they wore transformed into hogs, and doomed to wander in Ujain- 
ban (or the jutjglcs of Ujjayani) during the, ter«n of their lives; after wl\ich 
they became doer, and are so to remain dxiring tho four yngs for ages) and 
to subsist only on the food which jiious w'orshii.pcrs set apart for them when 
performing the ceremony of parna'' Tlio Brahmans nqxcat several 

couplets rclerring to this curious legend, which is a sign of tho planetary 
worship shadowed forth in tho ITindfi mythology : the “ Sapt rikh or rinM^ or 
the seven stars in “ Charles’s wain” according to Shakespoar. Mr. Coleman’s 
account differs ; he says : — “ Tho rishis w(!ro the offs[iring of tho Brahind- 
dhikas, who were the sons of Brahma. They arc seven in number, and are 
named Kasya])a, Atri, Vasishtha, Visvfimitra, Gautama, Jamaxlagni, and 
Bharadwaja. They are astronomically tho husbands of the six riciades.” 
How six and seven can accord may be difficult to understand. Mythologically 
they were seven sages, who obtained beatitude by their virtue and piety. The 
dates at Mrigdhara are chiefly of 1600 Sanvat. 

About 100 yards beyond this a postern leads through a bastion on to a 
terracx} or fausse-braic, which extends some distance 
in either direction. There are two dried-u'p kunds 
here, reached by steps, but no sculpture or inscriptions. They are called 
Kunbbii. . From hence to the Nilkanth gateway there is nothing to bo seen. 
Beyond the Nilkanth gateway the interior slope of the rampart is studded 
■with fragments of sculpture and architectural mouldings, and there was form- 
erly a Chandel building called “ Parmdl-ke-baith ki” here, to which most of these 
ddbris probably pertained. Hardly any traces of the building now remain, 
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Boar avaLdr, 


as it is said its dostrnction was completed many years ago, to farnisli materials 
for a tomb to Mr. Waucliopc, Collector of Bundelkluind, who died at Kalin- 
jar. At this point the rampart becomes .suddenly sunk and runs at that lower 
level for some distance, after which it is again raised as far as the main gate. 
In this direction is the Madiir talao, which is a dark dismal-looking artificial 
tank, something like IJliairon kund, but smaller; on the bank there is a small 
empty domed building, with alow vault beneath, also empty ; there arc no 
scnlpturcs or inscriptions here, and the place has a deserted appoavanco. Near 
the gate are the traces of another building, also attributed to Pariniil, bnt no 
guess can bo niadi? at its nature, as it merely consists now of a confused heap 
of stones more or loss chiselled and ornamented. 

The remaining curiosities in the fort are two images of the Vaniha avatar^ 
in which Vishnu is represented in the boar shape. 
One of them is on the path loading from tlic main gate 
to Nilkanth and close to the latter place ; it is formed of a finc-grainc<l bhiish 
stone and highly finished. On the back of the aninial is the Paneh-rankhi or 
Pancliattdn ling ; the legs are broken off. The extreme length of tho sculp- 
tnre is five feet, and the thickness across the shoulder one foot eight inches. 
The other hog is under some trees a short distance sonth-east of tho Kot Tirth; 
it is seven feet seven inches long and two feet seven inches across the shoulder. 
It is cut out of a block of tho soft stone which composes tho hill, and conse- 
quently is in very bad preservation. Kalinjar having been originally sacred to 
Ktili, and being now devoted to Siva, of course the effigies of both are very 
numerous, especially the ling and yoni form of Mabadeo and Pupbati. It • 
has already bceU stated that you pass through two gateways in tho descent 
to the faiisso-hraie, which contains tho tcnipic of Nilkanth. The upper gate- 
way (in tho main rampart or cncciiitc) is said to have boon built by Parmal 
Bramh, the last of the Chandcl Rajas who flourished in the early part oP 
the tbirtecntli century of the Sanmi. This is probably true, for tho style of 
tlie structure corresponds with that of the buildings called generally Chandcl. 
On either side of the gateway there arc inscriptions in praise of various deities 
and containing pilgrims’ names. One bears the name of some Babu and date 
1540, others are of 1547 and 1579. The lower gateway has no inscnpl^ons ; 
it is said to have been built by Amdn Singh, Raja of PannA Immediately 
below this gateway there are on the right two sculptures built, the one into 
tho parapet of the steps and tho other into the wall of the gateway. The 
former is the upper portion of a highly-finished male figure called T^sidds^ of. 
which tho arms are missing. 

The latter soal[)turo represents Ravan, the king of Lanka (Ceylon), attended ^ 
by a number of male and female figures and demons in’ 
rows on each side of him ; according to the Brahmans 
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^ese figures represent liis wiv0, relations, families, generals, &c. Over these 
is a row of what appear to bo ling or phallus^ sonic bearing a head, others 
the usual divis^n in the ling or phallus^ and one a figure combating an animal. 
The length of this sculpture is four feet one inch, from which some idea may 
be formed of the minuteness of the work, owing to which, and to the perishable 
nature of tho material (sandstone), the extremities are much obliterated. The 
upper row contains nine four-armed skeleton figures holding clubs or sceptres. 
In tho second row on the loft are five four-armed figures holding clubs or scep- 
tres and a kind of ball ; on the riglit three fonr-armed figures, two hands joined 
as if praying, the other two rest on intervening pedestals ; also three largo 
figures, one holding a child and a sceptre, and another a musical instrument. 
The third row contains male and female figures with four arms, and two hands 
holding a lotus and a sceptre, and tho other two resting on pedestals; also a 
seated figure playing on an instrument. In the bottom row are male figures 
with tho lotus, sceptre, and pedestals as above. liavan appears to have had 
three heads ; tho only one remaining is that of a lion. On e.aeh side of him is a 
female figure, seemingly surmounted by hooded snakes. In tho small building 
on tho left are several badly-executed figures, vis., llama holding a sceptre ; 
Sita with a closed lotus flower ; Lakshraan with club and bow ; and an armed 
male figure discharging an arrow. 

Mahddeo also appears as Nandigan with worshippers ; Ilanuman with his foot 
on tho demon who attempted to impede his approach to 

Other scuipturcfl. Lanka ; and there is also a small seated figure, with one 

standing and presenting an offering to it. Tho sculptures which arc built into tho 
wall at the foot of tho descent consist of figures of Ginesh, Mahjidoo, Parbati, 
fakh's, and a male figure with a bull’s head, called Singha Gorik. Tho remain- 
ing sculptures are much mutilated ; their arrangement is as follows : — Over tho 
first or highest cave, a figure of Gauri Sankar, with male and female worship- 
pers on each side; over tho second cave aro small niches, two containing ling 
and yoni in relief, with worshippers ; and tho remainder cnjpty, though pro- 
bably all at one time contained sculptures. To the right of tho third and ovoi* 
the fourth cave are several figures of Mahddeo, both in the .human and ling 
shap^With a number of msde and female worshippers ; another skeleton form 
of Kdli, tho bull Nandi, and two armed figures, one discharging an arrow (Bir 
Badr), and the other wielding a sword, called Mah^o-ko-putr (son) ; near this 
figure is aninscription, dated 1188 -Sanrat, containing the aaino of Madana Varm- ^ 
ma Deva, and his minister. Raja Deva.* The soft rock on which it is cut is quite 
exposed to the weather, and tho letters aro very faint. Below this, and close 
to a figure of Narsinha, is an inscription dated 1292. Tho colossal Vard-ha- 
sardp lying on the ground in the corner of the fausse-braio is much mutilated, the • 

l 3. A. S., Ben., XVII., (l), 822. 
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face, all tli6 fore-arms and one of the legs being bxfken off. It represents Vishnn 
in the third (or boar) avatdr^ in which he descended to recover the earth, which 
had been submerged in the w'aters of the universe by a demon. !^o figure is in 
very high relief, on a slab eleven feet seven inches high and proportionately thick. 

He is represented in a combatant attitude, the left foot 
raised on a sort of lotus pedestal or arch, under which 
are seated tAvo female figures, surmounted by the hooded snakes ; their lower 
extremities arc in the form of snakes, which are coiled in a knot beneath them ; 
their hands are in the attitude of prayer. The forearms of this figure are all 
broken off, but traces sufficient are left to show tliathe held the usual symbols of 
Vishnu, xiz.^ a gada (club) ; padam (lotus) ; chakr (wheel), and sankh (shell). Ho 
holds the chakr against his breast, and the elbow of that arm supports Lakshmi ; 
he has a rich garland of lotus fiowers, and behind him is a kind of tree or stem 
which separates at top into three rich scrolls, forming a canopy over his head. 
There are two inscriptions on this sculpture, one at top and the other below, 
dated 1540 Sanvat; the former contains the name of Ganesha, and the latter 
Udaiehand ; the words preceding which, “ suirgar,' arc probably a corruption of 
satdr, a carpenter. A space enclosed by pillars is known as the ‘‘ Rasmandal.” 

The temple is said to have had originally a frontage of seven pillars rising one 
above the other. The present building is only the lowest 
The temple. story. The small brackets or corbels on each side are 

said to have once supported arches, the crown being lot into the cornice. There 
are no traces of these arches now, but it is probable tliat those corbels supported 
ornamented cross pieces of stone which were let into the holes in the Under side 
of the cornice still visible. ■ The existing pillars are very slender and incapable 
of supporting any very heavy superstructure, so that the seven storeys may 
probably’ have been nothing more than the pillars divided by capitals into seven 
parts. These pillars are sixteen in number, and are richly ornamented with 
scroU'jWork of the most varied and tasteful designs, and are grouped so as toji 
form an octagonal figure, of which the doorway of the temple occupies two 
sides. The capitals consist of chdturbhtijas (or four-armed figures) holding the 
vina, dholy and other musical instruments in their hands. A small passage runs 
around the cave and is lined all along by lings of different sizes, and a^ised 
stone gutter runs through it, to carry off the water poured on the image. It is 
roughly excavated, narroAv^nd low, and to explore it is a work of some merit. 
In this respect it rese^ibles the similar passage in the under-ground temple in 
the Allahabad fort.^ There is a terrace over the facade of the cave and in' 


r A Maise; tUuks this confined passage leading to tho bowels of the earth must be emblema- 
tical of the yoni or productive power of Parbati, also represented by the argha oT pedestal of 
ling, and that the entering into and exit are emblematical of spiritual regeneration. See Cole- 
man Hin. Myth., 175. 
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front of tile Sarg Rohan, as tho reservoir is called. The roof of this rosemir is 
supported by four neatly-cut square pillars loft in tho solid rock; on one of them 
is a sculpture of Mahddco and PArbati, about two feet high, standing together ill 
the usual attitudes, with a canopy of hooded snakes over tliem. There are several 
traces of inscriptions over the reservoir, but owing to the action of tho water they 
are much obliterated. Tho dates 1554 and 1579 Sanvat are visible. The stone 
floor is covered with the names and dates of tho arrival of pilgrims ; among 
them many dates of 1400 sanvat and thereabouts, some of 1200, and one of 
1194 Sanvat (1137 A.D.), bearing the name of Thakur. 

A large thin parallelogram-shaped black stone, resting temporarily against 
one of tho pillars opposite tho outranco to the cave, contains a long Sanskrit 
inscription, a copy of a portion of which is given in Colonel Pogson’s History 
of the Bundelas (page 150), and of all of it in J. A. S., Ben., XVII., The 

first twenty-four linos of this inscription are of no historical interest, consisting of 
an eulogistic address to Siva and Parbati in the usual erotic style of tho period. 
The writers are said to have been Padma, the son of Amina, and his younger brother, 
Dcoka, favourites of the valiant king Paramarddi, who is iudentified with Parmdl, 
the Chandcl; it professes to have been composed in honour of tho husband of 
Girija, a title of Siva, of whom Paramiirddi Dova seems to have been an ardent 
worshipper. It boars date 1298 Sanvat, which, if referred to tho era of Vikrama- 
ditya, corresponds to 1221 A.D. To tho left is a portion of another inscription 
also given in the Asiatic Society’s Journal. It speaks of Vijayapala, whose sons*, 
was Bhumipdla, who conquered Kama and desolated the country of Mdlwa. 
His son, Jaya Vannma Dova, is said to have abdicated tho throne and pro- 
ceeded to wash away his sin in tho divine river. Next came Madana Yarmma, 
who defeated the king of Garjara. The remainder of the inscription is as yet 
untclligible. 

The lower portion of tho facade of the cave is occupied by a row of standing 
figures oideotas surmounted by scroll work ; above these it 
e cave. ia divided into moulded compartments, and has four pilas- 

ters corresponding to those in the Easmandal. The space over the doorway is 
divided into four compartments, each having a circular foliated ornament ; all this 
part is studded with holes, which the Brahmans say are for the nails or pegs used 
to fasten down the metal plates with which the doorways wore formerly covered. 

A basement or plinth runs along tho whole length of the facade, and is ornamented 
with figures of musicians and dancing-girls. Tho uppe#part of the facade, on 
the right and left, is much mutilated, and tho two extreme pilasters are without 
capitals. Tho cave contains a black ling about four feet five inches high, witji^ 
two silver eyes, known as Nilkanth Mah4deo; in front of it is a small trough' 

' A portion in was printed from a rabbins takea< by Lieutenant Sale in J, A, S.i 

Ben., VI., 66S. 
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for water, and two stone slabs, on which the offerings are placed. Near this is* 
another coarse imitation of a face called Kirat Mukh, arid a poor imago of 
Pdrbati. Tlie side of the cave is relieved by several pilasters, on which are 
figures of fakirs aiid women. Tliey support a cornice containing^ figures of 
musicians and worsliippcrs, The small cave contains no sculpture, being merely 
a receptacle for lamps, water- vessels, <fcc. 

The bas-relief of the Kurma avaUir, between the two pillars to the right, 
is partly broken ; it ropresonts the clmrniug of the ocean with the mountain 
Mandara. On the right isi Indra with his chhataharddr ; the mountain is repre- 
sented by a human figure. Some of the wonderful emanations caused by this 
churning are shown in the sculpture: Sri, the goddess of jilenty and seated near 
the jev/el Kaustabh ; th.e white liorsc Uchchhaisrava.”* Underneath the Kfirma 
avatar th<;re is another bas-relief of the ten avatars of Vishnu in two row’s, 
lie is represented in all his iuearnalions; several ol'thc figures arc represented 
.standing and silting on lotus thrones, and above the heads of the upper row 
is a kind of arehod foliage.- Tlio side entrance is flanked by pillars, on tlio 
lower part of which arc figures in liigh relief ; one is a skeleton of Bhairon, 
and the other Ganesh, who is attimded by his vdhan (or vehicle), a rat, and has 
six arms. 

Another of those small pillars has a figure of Brahma. Tlio upper por- 
tions are divided into compartments containing small 
Brahma. , . . , i . . 

f,. lignrcs mostly in indecent attitudes, showing the 

Tantrika pnxdii'itlcs of tlic sculptors. Scattered about arc several fragments 
and mutilated figures, coinpristiig a seated Brahma wdth his vdhan, a goose, 
and a seated female figure, probably Sarasvati, with her vdhan, a hansa (swan); 
or emblematical of the river of that name. There is also a group of Ma- 
hadeo and rarhaii seated on a throne an<l attended by several male and female 
figures. Mahi'idco has his foot on the bull Nandi, and Parbati hers on the lion, 

^ In order to ]»rodiice the amrita (tr water of immortality), the sea was changed to milk, and 
during the churning was produced the moon; Sri or Lakshmi, the goddess of fortune; Sura- 
devi, the goddess of wino; the horse Uehchhaisrava; the jewel Kaustabh; the pdrijdt, or tree of 
plenty; Siirabhi the eow; and the elephant Airavat. Vishnu appropriated Sri and the jewel 
Kaustabh ; Mahadeo the moon, ami Indra the elephant, cow, and horse. According to Coleman, the 
object of the churning was the recovery of Sri, who was reproduced as Rarabha, the sea-born 
goddess, the Venus Aphrodite of the Greeks. To preserve tlic earth from destruction Siva 
drank the poison that alsvi arose and retreated here. The poison dyed his neck blue: nila, blue; 
hintha, throat. Hall’s Wil^n’s Vishnu Purdna, L, 144, 147 (n.) 

‘‘‘The machh for fish,) was to restore the lost Veda which had been stolen from Brahma 
by the demon llyagriva, or, according to some, to warn King Satyavrata of the approach- 
ing deluge. The kurma for tortoise) suj'portcd the world during the churning of the ocean ; 
the vardha (or hug) recovered the world, which had been submerged by the demon Mahasir ; 
jVar.stw//« punished the tyranny and unbelief of Jliran Kasyapa; Vdmana the dwarf humbled the 
power and pride of Malnihali; Parasrdni avenged the wrong of his earthly parents on the Kshatriya 
race; and namchandra delivered Sita from Ratana, king of L'.inka (Ceylon), * 
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“her vdhan; imder the throne is a figure attempting to lift it up, which the Brah- 
mans say is Ravan, who tried to carry off Ksiiliis, the heaven of Mah6deo. Others 
say he is Kichaka, wlio attempted tlie virtue of Draupadi, the wife of tlio Panda- 
vas,#nd who wi^uld have been overwhelmed in the ruins of the temple in which 
ho attempted her chastity, did he not exercise his strength to prevent its falling 
on thein. Kal Bhairon has the moon in his head-dress of snakes, and on his fore- 
head a gem which is often sul)stitutod for his third eye ; he has the usual weapons 
and symbols in his hand. Siva has three eyes, hcncx) his name tri lochana. In 
front of tliis immense figure a flight of steps leads to a postern under the ram- 
part, opening into a lower enclosure ; in this enclosure is a Siddli-ke-gnpha, empty, 
with the exception of a small seat, to which access is obtained by steps. Tliero 
arc several sliort inscriptions hero in ])raiso of Nilkanth and other deities ; the 
dates are 1593,1544, and 1500 Sanvat. 

The relics of Bundela origin consist of two dharmfdlas, attributed to Hin- 
dupat. Raja of Panna, one of which is situated half way 
between the first and second gateways on the path of 
ascent, and the other adjoins the tcm|)lc of Nilkanth. There are, moreover, 
vthc remains of several palaces and houses of Bundela Rajas, and Kumdars of 
Rajas, wdio exorcised authority in the fort under native rule. One of the 
largest is known as the inahal of Raja Aman Singh of Pann4, who lived a century 
and a quarter ago, and was slain by his Diwan, Hindnpat, at a tank near Cliitra 
Kot in 1804 Sanvat (1747 A. D.) Sheo Gobind was the Karndar of Ainan Singh, 
and occupied a fine house on the hill, which still exists, although now fallen 
greatly into decay. Sheo Gobind is said to have avenged his master’s murder 
upon Hindupat by piercing the forehead of the latter with a javelin when 
called U]:)on to give him the “ lilak'’ (or mark of sovereignty^. He is said, 
however, to have been himself killed afterwards by the soldiery. The remains 
of the Musalmlvn occupation are finv. There is a small mos(iuo situated a few 
hundred yards from the gateway at the top of ^le ascent, the lowest of the gate- 
ways (bearing the inscription. above mentioned), and to this period must bo at- 
tributed many portions of the existing fortifications, which appear to liavo un- 
dergone a thorough repair in the reign of Aurangzeb. In addition to the above 
there are three tombs of “ Shahids^’ (or Musahnun soldiers w’ho died fighting 
against the infidels). The tradition with respect to these last is that seven 
brothers agreed to sacrifice their lives in leading the faithful to the assault of 
the fortress. The tombs of tlireo of them are found in diflPeront parts of the town 
below, and the seventh is situated near the first gateway. The houses or mahals 
of the Chaubds, who wore the last native holders of the fort, aro large and capa- 
cious, and portions of them arc still used, the remainder having boon allowed 
to fall into decay, like the houses and palaces of those who preceded them. The 
town Kaliujar itself contains numerous relics of the past, chiefly of the Muaalman 
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period. Several old mosques, dating from the time of Akbar downwardly 
are found in different stages of decay. The oldest is situtated at the fopt of the 
hill and attributed to one Shaikh Wall, a contemporary of the Emperor Akbar. 
The tombs of the Musalmdn brothers who perished in war wif^the iniide|ji have 
been noticed above. The largest and most revered of them is situated on the side 
of the hill in the village Katra, adjoining Kalinjar, the name of the w'arridr being 
Madh Shahid. 

The town is furnished with throe ancient gateways (phatak,) attributed to 
the time of Aurangzeb, and known as Kamtd, Parma, and Iliwii phataks. The 
Kamtd phdtak is situated at the entrance to the town on the west side, arching 
the Badausa and Kalinjar road ; the Panna phatak divides Tarahti from Katra; 
and the Riwa phatak is situated in the north-west part of the town; 

KALPI (Calpee, Calpie, Kalpec of writers), the principal town in the Jalann 
Dihfrict, lies in latitude 2G‘’“7'-49" and longitude 75)°-47'-22", on the right 
bank of the Jamna in Parganah Atd, 22 miles from Urai. The road to Jhansi 
from Hamirpur passes through the town. In 18G5 there wore 7,746 bouses, 
inhabited by 18;514 persons. The census of 1872 shows a population of 15,570, 
of whom 7,549 were females. There were 11,414 Hindds (5,406 females) an^ 
4,15G Musahnans (2,143. females). The area of the town site is 493 acres, giv- 
ing 32 souls to the square mile. There were 2,995 enclosures in 1872, of which 
767 were occupied by Musalindns. The Hindd population inhabited 650 houses 
built by skilled labour, out of a total of 790, and 2,047 common houses made of 
mud, out of a total of 2,857. The census shows 52 landowners, 228 agricul- 
turists, and 15,290 pursuing avocations other than agriculture among the 
total population. The occupation statements give more than 100 male adults 
employed in each of the following trades : — Barbers, 119 ; beggars, 167 ; 
brokers, 209 ; cotton-cleaners, 294 ; cultivators, 113; labourers, 1,369; servants, 
1,024; shop-keepers, 434; shoe-makqrs, 121; water-carriers, "132 ; and wea- 
vers, 227. All other trades are fully represented, but need not be detailed 
here. 

The channel of the river at Kdlpi is a mile and a half wide in the rains, but ^ 

The town season the actual waterway is about half a « 

mile, the remainder being a bed of sand. The town, 
situated among rugged ravines, is in general meanly built, the houses being , 
chiefly of mud, though some of a better kind are of kunkur or calcareous con- 
glomerate. Kdlpi was fonnerly a more considerable place tKan at present, and 
had a mint for copper coinage in the reign of Akbar. It was in the early days 
of the East India Company one of the principal stations for providing for the 
annual investment; now its principal business is the export of cotton, grain, &c.f 
to Cawnpur, Mirzapur, and Calcutta. Experiments were early made to intro^ 
duceL^the American cotton here, and lately the indigenous Indian species hate 
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*beon tried, but all have more or less failed. Tbe town is specially noted for its 
sugar-candy and paper manufactures, which have a reputation throughout all 
Upper India. An Extra Assistant Commissioner, with powers of a Sub- 
Magistrate of the first class, is in charge of tlie town and parganah. There are 
15 regular police and 23 municipal police, the latter supported from municipal 
funds.. There is a good dispensary supported by subscriptions, and a school 
attended by 55 pupils. From the 15th of Juno to the 15th of October 
the Jainna is crossed by an excellent bridge-of-boats, which yields a revenue 
from tolls of Rs. 12,000, and besides this there are several ferries. Good roads < 
connect the town with Urai and Jhansi, Ilamirpur, llanda, Jalaun, and Maho- 
ba. The temperature is very hot in summer, from tbo radiation from the rocks 
of the ravines and the sands of the Jamna. 

The roadway to the glAt on tho town side has been carefully sloped to tho 
bridge-of-boats, and the opposite bank is nearly flat, 
so that undoubtedly tho most convenient crossing- 
place on tho Jamna is at Kalpi. Tlio western outskirt of tho town in a line 
with the Jamna is quite a region of old tonfibs, notably the great tomb called 
chaurdsi gamhaz (or 84 domes), bujlt of kunkur blocks set in lime ; and about 
twelve other fine mahbaralis (or mausoleums) and some smaller tombs may bo 
seen there. Formerly tho town was said to adjoin these tombs, but now nothing 
remains there excepting the tombs, now gone to decay ; a wide space cut by 
ravines dividing them from the present old town, Avhich has been built eastward 
of the site of those days. Indeed, the local tradition is that Kalpi always moves 
south-eastward as times change, and so Ganeshganj, nearer than the old town 
and more important as regards trade, has been built south-east of it; but most 
south-easterly and most important of all is Ternanganj, tho most recent develop- 
ment of Kalpi, w'here the existing trade chiefly centres now. The site of tho 
old town is comparatively near the river, rather high, and cut by ravines run- 
ning down to the Jamna, especially in the outskirts ; but there is much level 
surface for the houses, which thus fairly raised present from a distance a fairly 
perfect picture of an Oriental town of the older and better sort; the darkened 
plaster walls and flat roofs interspersed with trees, with hero and tliero a temple 
spire or Muhammadan dome. Tho Jhansi high road, leading down to the ghdtj 
divides the old town from Ganeshganj. Tho site of Ganeshganj is lower and 
farther from the river, yet tho houses are fairly raised, and the roadways have in 
several places been cut down so as to bring ^eir surface to a better average 
level. ■ 


Between Ganeshganj and the' Jamna is a region of higher land cut by 


Old cotton agency. 


ravines after the manner of the old town site, and the 
cotton agency of former times was established there. 


Its buildings stiU remain, having been weU-(^nstructQd} but are mostly empty ; 
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one of the principal godowns is now the Kdipi police-office. Tomanganj, built 
in the past few years and not yet quite completed, lies to the south and a little 
east of Ganeshganj, rather in the open country. Its site is nearly level, but 
well drained by a natural drainage- way which cuts its eastern street. At present 
Temangjinj looks a little isolated from the rest of Kdipi, but a tendency to 
build in its neighbourhood is apparent ; a fine new school has just been, built 
near it on the town side. 

A fort, now in ruins, is situated on the most prominent edge of the steep 
01(1 f t bank and dominating the below. Of its contained 

buildings only one remains — a wonderful house of one 
room, with masonry walls nine feet thick, said to have been the residence of a 
Governor in the Marhatta times. Another house of the same kind, but less 
substantial, has been recently thrown down and its material utilized for road-^' 
making. One noteworthy structure, however, in connection with the fort remains 
and is kept in good repair ; it consists of a flight of steps, with several level 
landings of really considerable length in all, and going down from the western 
end of the fort enclosure to a bathing gli&t on the Jarana. These steps are 
much used by the people, both to fetch watqf from the Jamna and to go down 
to the river to bathe. 

Tlie principal roadway of the old town is called Bard Bazar. Entered from 
the cast, it passes west for a short distance, and then turns due soutli for a consi- 
derable distance, until it reaches a wide ravine which intersects the town, dividing 
it into a northern or important part, and a soutliorn part more village like, with 
mostly mud-built houses. Where the road turns to the south it is crossed by a 
gateway, called. Siri Darwdza, sombre-looking, with five battlemented points 
above, but no gates. The short eastern part of Bard Bazar is bordered by re- 
markably fine houses of two and throe storeys high, all in fair repair and said 
to have been built 100 years ago. The lower storeys open on to the roadway 
as shops in the usual way, but these shops, as a rule, are not tenanted: the estab- 
lishment of Ganosh and Moncyganj, and recently of Ternanganj, has drawn 
away the shop-keepers, to the detriment of the owners of the valuable property 
in Bara Bazar. Past the gateway, going southward, the houses are less valuable,^ 
the shops rather poor, with many gaps where houses had been, but have dis- 
appeared. Besides the Bard Bazarway there arc several unmade ways, well- 
kept and levelled, in other parts of the old town, and many good houses, some 
in ruins — indeed, ruinous houses jfiay bo seen in all parts of the old town. Tho . 
towKL contains some good temples and a good mosque. In the western out- 
skirts there are tombs ; not tho old place before mentioned, whicli is far oflF, but 
comparatively recent tombs, one especially a fine mdkbarah, and other old 
buildings standing amongst ravines, and testifying to the importance of this 
part of the town even during the past century. 
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The bazars. 


But ruin is fast falling on all these places, and the Mnhammadans:,|)ero are, 
as a rule, poor. Ganeshganj, Morieyganj, and Raogauj 
form a separate part of Kdlpi, divided from the old town 
by the high road, which 2)asses down to the bridge-of-boats. This jiart of Kdlpi 
seems to have owed its origin in groat measure to the establishment of the Gov- 
ernment cotton agency at that place. It is a comparatively recent part of 
Kdlpi, but it bears evidence of having existed for a considerable time as the 
business part of the town. These muhallas, as their names of ganj expressg^s, 
are market-places. They contain many well-built houses somewhat scattered, 
and the principal roadways are lined with shops. The Kalpi Tahsildari stands, 
in the southern outskirt of Ganeshganj, and from it the principal roadw^ 
extends to meet the main ghat road. This ganj in part possesses several roads 
well made and drained. The cotton agency buildings are in the northern 
outskirt, in the direction of the Jamna, but the buildings are in groat part 
silent and deserted, the cotton agency having been long ago abandoned. 

Ganeshganj is the most important of these markets now, and presents tho 
. appearance . of a rather thriving t)laco of business, 

Q Aiicshff fin j I 

which centres in the good houses which border tho short 
wide roadway there. Ternanganj is a market place of considerable importance, ^ 
and has been constructed entirely in modern style and plan. It consists of a cen- 
tral circular open space of largo size, from which wide ways branch to the four 
points of the compass. Hence some shops lino the roadway and the circle. Tho 
surface everywhere has been durably made, the roadways are well drained, 
and trees have boon planted in lino at convenient distances in front of tho 
shops. At the centre point a fine well has been completed, and tho ganj road- 
ways arc entered beneath fine gateways, with upper and side rooms. 

Tho public thoroughfares are carefully kept every whoro in Kalpi, and 
several of them arc admirably made with kunkur. 
The drainagd of the rainfajl is thoroughly effected every- 
where to tho Jamna, and no part of the town can suffer from flooding at any 
time. The water-supply, as usual, is provided by wells, but tho spring-level 
averages between 90 and 100 feet from tho surface, which makes tho drawing 
of water a troublesome business. Some of tho richer Hindu residents have 
very charitably provided wells in tho outskirts of tho town, where water is con- 
stantly drawn by mea^ of bullocks,' for the use of the general public and tho 
watering of cattle. The nearness of the Jamna, too, provides a never-failing 
water-supply, and river water is a good deal drunk.* 

The existing municipality, formed under Act VI. of 1868, consists of three 
ofiicial and slg^non-offlcial elected members. An in- 
come of Rs. 18,918 was collected in 1870-71 : from 


Roads. 


Munieipality. 


1 From Planck's Bop., 1871, p. S6. 
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octroi, 16,542 ; miscellaneons, Us. 60; and a balance of Bs. 2,316 from the 
preceding year, giving an incidence of Re. 0-13-5 per head on the population. 
The expenditure during the same year was Rs. 13,543, w’a., establishment, in- 
cluding poKco, conservancy, and lighting, Rs. 9,532 ; watering, Rs. 24 ; original 
works, Rs. 2,503 ; repairs, Rs. 1,239 ; and miscellaneous, Rs. 247. The munici- 
pality supports a force of 87 men for watch and ward, at a cost of Rs. 5,544 per 
annum. The total income from all sources in 1871-72 amounted to Rs. 23,145, 
^nz., octroi, Rs. 17,372; miscellaneous, Rs. 399 ; balance of previous year, 
Rs. 5,374, showing an incidence of Re. 1-1-6 per head of the population. The 
expenditure for the same year was for establishment, Rs. 10,828; public works, 
Rs. 8,079; charitable objects, Rs. 241; and miscellaneous, Rs. 1,091, leaving a 
reserve of Rs. 2,913. 

As Kalpi is the great opiporium for the trade of the western States of Bun- 

dclkhand, via, the Sagar road, and for traffic up and 
Trade. ? o i 

down the Jamna by boats, it was selected as a place of 


traffic registration. The yearly traffic over the btidge-of- boats at K&lpi, from 
Cawnpur in the direction of Bundclkhand, ijduring the first half of 1872 was 
foot passengers, 81,404; conveyances, 16,505; baggage animals, 9,836. 


iVrticlcB. 

Muns. 

Articles. 

Muns. 

ATticles. 

Muns. 

Wines..* 

1,593 

Salt ••• 

2,705 

Cotton ... 

. 370 

Iron •■* ••• 

1,317 

Saltpetre... 

€4 

Clotli ... 

15,304 

Omm .«• ••• 

15,113 

Sugar m€ 

76,433 

Hides ... 

699 

Oil-seeds 

626 

Vegetables, 

. 3,697 

Miscellane- 

ous. 

14,654 

Tobacco 

14,574 

Spices ... 

10,667 

Total ... 

157,515 


In addition to the above, bambdsi, baskets, sh-kis, and logs were imported. 
The total value of all the imports was Rs. 11,57,171. 

The value of the traffic across the bridge-of-boats towards Cawnpur during 
the same period amounted to Rs. 9,18,553. The quantities were as follows.*— 


Articles. 

Muns. 

Articles. 

Muns. 

Articles. 

Muds. 

Grain ... 

85,063 

Betel ’ ... 

4,M9 .j 

, Spices ••• 

7,142 

Oil'Sceds ... 

3,955 

Ve^Ubles ••• 

171 

At 

16,111 ^ 

Saltpetre ... 

319 

Cotton ... 

9,201 

Tobacco ... 

: 206 

Salt ••• ... 1 

48 

Cloth . ... 

4,929 

Hides ... 

8,352 

Sugar .4. ••• 

48 1 

GW ^ ... 

8,941 

Iron ... 


Fibres ... 

241 

Miscellaneous ... 

6,766 

Total 

I6*0t K 
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In addition to the abore articles, bambds, baskets, logs, &c., also 
exported. 

The yearly traffic passed through the bridge-of-boats at KAlpi, by the 
Jamna river in the direction of Agra from Calcutta, during tho first half of 1872 
•was men 3,531; boats loaded, 203; empty boats, 167. 


Articles. j 

Muns. 

Articles. 

Muns. ^ 

Articles. 

Graia 

Sugar 

165,556 

20,265 

Spices ... 

Fibres ... 

1,598 

439 

Iron ... 

Tobacco 


Mans. ^ Articles. Muns. 

890 Zinc ••• I 460 
845 Miscellaneous, 1,410 

Total 43,462 


In addition to the above articles, bambiis and logs wore also exported to 
Agra ; the total value was Its. 1,03,306. The traffic down river during the 
same period consisted of men, 2,425 ; laden boats, 240; empty boats, 12. The 
articles passed down were cotton, 1,05,724 muns, worth Its. 18,01,232; salt, 
10,354 muns, worth Rs. 45,784 ; glass, 2,350 muns, worth Us. 3,550 ; wood 600 
muns, worth Rs. 51 ; and mdnj and iincleaned cotton to the value of Rs. 92. 

Kdlpi, according to ti*adition, was founded by Basdeo or Vasudeva, who 


llistsrjr: Masai mans. 


ruled at Kambai from 330 to 400 A D. In 1196 A.D. 
it fell to Kutb-ud-din Aibak. In 1400 A D. tho Shikk 


of Kdlpi and Mahoba was conferred upon Mahmud Khan, son of Malikztida 
Firoz.jj^ Ijg. 1407, Ibrahim Shah, the Sharki prince of Jaunpur, had advanced 
as far as Dchli, with the intention of reducing tliat city and the tracts to tho 
west of tho Jamna, but returned on hearing that the Governor of Gujrdt, after 
subduing Iloshang, King of Malwa, was advancing to support Mahmud or to 
attack Jaunpur. IIo retreated, and Kanauj was allowed to remain the frontier 
possession of Jaunpur till the death of Mahmud yi 1412 A.D. In the following 
year Ibrahim laid siege to Kalpi, when Daulat Khan, who for a short time held 
the supremo power at Dchli, sent a force against him and eompcllcd him to 
abandon his intentions for a time. 


Ibrahim again proceeded against Kalpi in person, and was joined on his 
Way by Mahmud Khdn of Baydua, then at feud with his suzerain, Sayyid 
Mubarak. Kddir Kli&% son of Sulfdu Mahunid Khan, was at this time Governor 
of Kdlpi and dependent on Dehli. He sent urgent messages for assistance, 
which resulted in Sayyid Mubdrak marohiiig in person against Ibrahim. The 
two armies met at a point on the Jamna a little above Etdwa, and after spend- 
ing three weeks in desultory skirmishes joiae<kbattlo on the 21st March, the 
result of which was so doubtful that both parties gladly consented to an arrange- 
ment by which#ey returned each to his own coimtry. In the autumn of 1435 
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Jalal Khan. 


IbraMoi again led an expedition against Kdlpi, At the same time Hoshang, 
King of Mdlwa, conceived the design of besieging that city, but when the two 
armies were drawn up for battle, Ibrahim withdrew his forces on hearing that 
Sayyid Mubarak had again advanced towards Jaunpur, and Kalpi fell into the 
hands of Hoshang. In 1442, Mahmud, the successor of Ibrahim, having com- 
plained to the King of Malwa that his vassal at Kalpi was neglectful of th*e laws 
of Islam, obtained •permission to chastise him; but when he had captured and 
plundered tlie place refused to restore it. Two years afterwards the King of 
Malwa met the forces of Jaunpur near Iriehli, and a treaty was’agreed to by 
which Ndsir, son of the former Grovernor, Kddir, was appointed governor. 

After many changes in 1477, Husain of Jaunpur, having made ineifectual 
attempts to resist the power of Bahlol Lodi, was defeated in a great battle near 
Kalpi, and flying thence to Kananj was again attacked and defeated, aud lost 
not only his paternal possessions on both sides of the Ganges but Jaunpur 
itself. Kalpi and its dependencies was henceforth absorbed in the provinces 
immediately subordinate to the ruler of Dchli. 

Sultdn Sikandar Lodi bestowed Kdipi in fdgir on his son Jaldl Khdu. 

On the accession of Ibrahim (1518 A.D.), the Afghan 
nobles, being jealous of his power, bestowed the gov- 
ernment of Jaunpur on Jalul Khan, aud in this arrangement Ibrahim at first 
acquiesced, but considering the evils that would arise from a divided sovereignty, 
by the advice of some nobles of his court sent for his brother, with a view of 
reconsidering the matter. Jaldl refused to come, and seeing that measures 
were being taken for reducing him to obedience became alarmed aiiyi returned 
to Kalpi. Hero, having assumed the insignia of royalty, he set about collecting 
a force to maintain his pretensions, and leaving his family at Kdipi, advanced 
with 80,000 horse to attack Agra. On the way ho was met by Ibrahim’s 
General, who had succeeded in taking Kdipi in his rear, and driven to extremity, 
signed a treaty agreeing to resign his pretensions to independence and confine 
himself to Kdipi. This treaty was disallowed by his brother, whereon Jaldl 
fled to Gwaliar and the hill country of Mdlwa with a few followers, and after 
wandering about for some time ultimately fell into the hands of a Good Prince, 
by whom he was delivered to Ibrahim and put to death.^ In 1526 Ibrahim 
was killed at the battle of Pdnipat, which gave the empire of India to the 
Mughal Bdbar, and this time Ali Khdn was Governor of Kdlpf. The Bana Sanga 
of Chitor (the present Udaipur) formed a league with the western Afghd^ 
who wished to place Sultdn Mahmud Lodi on the throne of Delhi and drive out 
the hated Mughab.' The confederates occupied Kdipi and advanced as far as 
Fathipur Sikri on the road to A^ra, where they were met by Bdbar' and com* 
pletely defeated. ' - 


1 Erskine, House of Timur, 1., 409 (8 vois., Lou., 
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Ham&ytin, ou his return from the conquest of Jaunpur and B&harj laid 
Humayfin siego to Kdlpi, then held by Alam Khan, Jahil Khfin 

Jighat, and took it (1527 A.D.). and having placed a 
governor of his own in charge returned to Agra. In the following year, Bdbai^* 
on his way to the siege of Chanderi passed through Kalpi and reduced Irichh 
(Irij).* On the death of Babar in 1530 Humayun succeeded to the throne, and 
finding the power of Sher Khan in Bahar had increased so as to threaten the 
very existence of the Mughal power set out to reduce him . Sensible of the import- 
ance of the contest ho Avas about to enter on, he committed Kalpi, the gate 
of the west, to his cousin, Yadgdr Muhammad Mirza (1537 A.D.) After 
the defeat of Humayun at Buksar in 1530, Sher Shah sent his son, Kutb Khan, 
to reduce Kalpi and Etawa. YaJgar Muhammad Mirza having joined forces 
with Kasim Husain Khdn, the Mughal Governor of Etawa, met and defeated 
the Afghan forces in a hotly-contested battle, where Kutb Khan yras slain. 
After the defeat of the Mughals at Kanauj (1540 A.D,) Kalpi fell, with the re- 
mainder of the empire, into the hands of Sher Shah, who making Agra his hoack 
quarters led several expeditions into Bundclkhand, and bestowed Kdlpi on Mallu 
Khfin, and he not caring for service under Sher Shah fled to Gujrut. It was 
in one of these expeditions against Kalinjar that Sher Shah mot his death from 
the accidental explosion of a tumbril (1543 A.D.), (see Kalinjar). 

Muhammad Shah Adil, after the murder of liis nephew, Firuz, ascended the 
throne (1553 A.D,), and one of his first acts was to 
plot the destruction of his cousin, Ibrahim Khdu Sur, 
then at Kdlpi. Ibrahim defeated the royal forces sent to attack him and 
succeeded in driving Muhammad Shah to Bahar. Ibrahim in his turn was 
expelled by Sikandar Shah, better known by his name of Ahmad Shah, who 
removed Azam Humayun, his nephew, from K&lpi, which ho bestowed upon 
Muhammad Kbdn Lodi. The latter was succeeded by Jalal Khan Lodi. Ibra- 
him however, finding that Sikandar was engaged in opposing Bubar’s gene- 
ral in the Panjdb, again marched on Kalpi and took possession of the city and 
surrounding country — as much as belonged to his former Government. Ho 
was not allowed much time to rest, for Muhammad Shah, advancing from Bahar 
with a large force under the celebrated Hemii, met Ibrahim near Kdlpi and 
utterly defeated him, so that ho n'iver afterwards was able to collect an 
army together. While matters were in this state, confusion became doubly 
confused by the advance of Muhammad Khdn Siir, Governor of Bengal, as 
•another competitor for the throne.. Having reduced Bahar and Jaunpur while 
Hemfi was engaged in opposing Ibrahim, the Bengal ruler marched to Kdlpi, 
which seems to haA'o been the favourite halting place on the route between the 
eastern provinces and Agra. He was met by Hemu at Chaparghdta, about 


Ibrahim Ehaa Sur. 
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eleven ios below Kalpf, and defeated. Mahammad Khdn was never again 
seen, and it ib conjectured that he wal dr 9 wned in endeavouring to cross the 
river in wliic^, so many of his followers had perished. Muba'temad Shah 
' perished in Bengal, and Hemu being taken prisoner after the battle of. Pdni- 
pat (1556 - A-D.) was put to death by Akbar’s General. Abdullah Kh4n 
Uzbak received Kdlpi in tuyrll, with the title of Shujaat ICh&n. Jalai& once 
more came under the Mughals, and in 1560 A.D.*waa offered by Akbar to his 
great General, Bairam Khan, who refused the gift and was shortly after assas- 
sinated on his way to Makka. Khdn Kliandn Mirza Abdurrahiin, son ‘of Bai- 
rdm Khan, was apj)oiuted to Kdlpi in 1561 for the express purpose of curbing 
the rebels in the neighbourhood. In 1683 A. D., we find Akbar at Kdlpi, where 
he was the guest of the JagirJar, Abdul Matlab Khdn. Again in 1595 Kdlpi 
was the of Ismail Kuli Khan, brother of Khan Jahan, add in 1605 it 
came into the hands of Abdullah Khdn. Amongst the famous persons con- 
nected with the town at this time were Raja Birbal and Shaikh Bnrhdn. The 
latter was a Mahdawi recluse, who lived on milk and sweetmeats, and taught 
the Koran, though ho knew no Arabic. Burhdn died in 1563 A.D., at the ago 
of one hundred years. 

In the Atn-i-Ay>ari SIrkar Kdlpi is made to include, besides the present 
District of Jalaun, excepting Kunch, all the Parganalis of Etawa, Oawnpur, 
and Hamirpur bordering the district, and several now included in the Gwaliar 
territory. It is difficult to discover the position that these tracts held in Sher 
Shah’s scheme of administration, but there is no doubt that the territory 
immediately surrounding Kdlpi was, with uncertain boundaries, dependent 
on the Governor of Kdlpi, and followed the vicissitudes of fortune of the 
principal city. That the authority of the governor was of a merely nominal 
character is shomi from the succcss of the Bundela Rajas of Orchha, who about 
this time occupied the greater part of the Jalaun District under tlieir leader 
Raja Bir Singh Deo. It was by him, at the instigation of Salim, afterwards 
known as the Emperor Jahdngir, that the celebrated minister of Akbar, 
Abulfazl, the author of the Ain-i-Akbari, was murdered on his yra,y from the. 
Dakhin to Dehli. In 1602 A.D. a force was sent against Bir Singh Deo, but 
he -managed to escape, and on the accession to the throne of Jahdngir in 1605 
A.D., he rose into great favour and was ^onfirracd in all his possessions. ^ 

Soon after the accession of Shahjahdn in 1627 A.D. Bir Singh De^; revolted. ■ 
An army was sent against him, and though he resisted fdSf 
a long time, he was at last forced to yield, and never after* 
regained the influence ho possessed in this district. About this time, Cham- 
pat Rai, the nephew of Pahdr Singh, the then Raja of Orchha, owing to spme 
quarrel, left Orchha and settled at Panna. His son, Chhatarsdl, foi^ded ihe 
Dangai Raj, consisting of a large tract to the east of the Dhasdn river, > ; 
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Marhattae. 


the whole of jStaun and the Sfigar District of the Central Provinces. He 
had a fortress at Panua and at Kahnjar. In the year 1724 A.D., Muham* 
mad Kh&iiji^Bangash, then Governor of Allahabad, was appointed to the 
Government of Malwa, but being unable to make head against the Marhattas 
was superseded by the Raja of Jaipur. In one of those expeditions (1732 A.D.) 
Muhaihmad Khan was closely besieged by the Marhattas in Jaitpur,^ and 
^cre it not for the exertions of the Rohillas (Uuhelas) that came to his relief 
would undoubtedly have perished. Chhatarsal was assisted by the Marhattas, 
and in recognition of their services ho presented Baji Rao with one-tliird of 
his territories, including the present Disfrict of jalaun. This was the first 
territorial acquisition made by the Marhattas in Bundelkhand ; they however 
lost no time in adding to it, and, under Ndru Sankar, annexed the greater 
portion of thd* neighbouring districts. 

The head-quarters of the Governor was fixed at Kalpi. Gobiud Rao was in 
charge of this district when he joined the Marhatta 
army at Panijrat ( 17G1 A.D.) and was killed there. Hq 
was succeeded by his son, Gangadhar Gobind. Kalpi was taken by the British 
in 1798, but was subsequently abandoned. At the time of the British occupa- 
tion of Bundelkhand in 1803 Kdlpi was seized upon by Nana Gobind Rao, 
son of Gungddhar, and Jhansi was hold by Shoo Rao Bhao. Kalpi was 
besieged by the British, and after a few hours’ resistance surrendered in 
December, 1803. Shco Rao Bhao entered into an alliance with the English 
in order to oj)poso the pretensions of Sharasher Bahadur, who threatened 
to come and take possession of this and the other districts held by the 
Marhattas and conquered by his father, Ali Bahadur. The fourth article of 
the treaty,® supplementary to the treaty of Basscin, stipulated for the cession to 
the English of a tract yielding a revenue of over thirteen lakhs of rupees in 
Bundelkhand. At this time, too. Raja Hiinmat Bahadur, the head and leader of 
a body of fighting devotees who had aoquii-ed possession of some to^itory in 
Bundelkhand, also entered into an agreement with the English by which he 
was put in possession of a portion of territory yielding twenty lakhs of rupees, 
in Bundelkhand for the maintenance of a body of troops under his command 
in the British service (4th September, 1803).3 This grant included Kdlpi and 

the lands adjacent to it. Hiramat Bahadur died in 1804 
A.D.,'and his lands lapsed to Government. In 1804 
K&lpi was given over to Gobind Rao, who in .1806 exchanged K&lpi and a portion 
of Raipur for villages more to the west, since which time it has remained a Bri- 
tish possession. It was here that on the 23rd May, 1858, the British, under 


The British. 


^ Life of Haflz p. 32. Thoao ereuta. are more fully described in the iotroduotion 

giving the history of Bandelkhaad. * Aitch. Treat., III., 75 ; Board, -leth December, )B03. 
• Aitch. Treat., Ill, 139. 
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Sir Hugh Bose, defeated with great loss a foroe of about 12,000 rebels under 
the Bdui of Jhausi, Bao Sahib, and the Nawwab of Banda, which did much to 
quell the rebellion in the Jhansi Division. The fiscal history o$ this tract 
under British rule will be found under the head of K^Lpi Parganah. 

KALPI, a parganah of the Jalaun District, was formed in 180G of certain 
villages received from the Subahdar of Jalaun in exchange for villages in Xotra, 
Sayyidnagar, &o., and the remainder of Kalpi. Fifty villages of Parganah Kdlpl^ 
were retained by Jalaun, and sixty-two, with one chak, were ceded to the Eng- 
lish ; to this was added fourteen villages in Parganah Raipur Itaura, and the 
M'hole was annexed to the District df Bundolkhand. In 1841 sixteen villages 
of Kdlpi were transferred to the Hamirpur Parganah. 

Kdlpi remained in the Bnndclkhand District until its division, when for 
a short period it formed the head-quarters^bf Northern 
Bundclkliand, subsequently removed to Hamirpur. 
Kdlpf was then placed under a Deputy Magistrate and Collector, who resided at 
the town of tho same name. In 1842 the parganah consisted of a strip of 
territory about fifty miles in length, on an average,^ three and a half miles in 
breadth, though in places not more than a mile broad, and which contained an 
area of 178 square miles. In May, 1853, Kdlpf aiid Kiinch were transferred to 
Jalaun in exchange for Mahoba and Jaitpur, and subsequently, the parganah 
was broken%p and tho villages were transferred to Parganahs Atd and Jalaun 
of tliat district. 

Tho following statement shows the results of all previous assessments in 
Kdlpf, in reading which the changes in area recorded 
above must bo borne in mind. ; — 


Early history. 


Assessments. 


Years of settlement. 

Name of Settlement 
Officer, 

Land-revenue. 

Bnlancc on tho ii^hole 
term of settlement. 



I 


Rs. 

1805-06 A. D. 

t«t 

Mr. G. 0. Erskine 


••t 

1806-07 to 1808-00 

to. 

Ditto 

84,896 

••• 

1809-10 to 18)J-1S 

tM 

Mr. J. Wauchope ••• 

89,374 

4,052 

1819-13 to 1814-16 

'*** 

Ditto 

89,416 

8,284 . 

1816-16 to 1819-20 

• • • 

Mr. Scott Waring, 

1,15,334 


1820-21 to 1624-25 


Mr. Valpy 

1,12,514 

15,969 

1825-26 to 1829-30 


Ditto 

1,05, .349 

^ 91,967 

1830-31 to 1^884-35 

• •• 

Mr. Ainslie ... 

93,067 

98,160 

1836-36 to 1840^1 

••• , 

' Mr. Fideock ... 

93,423 5, 

98,772 

1341^9 to 1871-73 

• •• 1 

Sir W. Muir 

76,958 

• •• ' 
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The assessment of 1806 gradaally increased until in the fourth settlement, or 
1814, it reached Rs. 89,585. Though even on this balances accrued exceeding 
Bs. 3,000, the demand was raised to a maximum in 1816 amounting to 
Rs. 1,15,3^. This assessment continued for ton years, and notwithstanding 
its amounl^ the balances during that period were not much above Rs. 3,000. 
In ■ 1826, though the demand was reduced by Rs. 10,000, arrears increased 
by one-third. In 1831 a further remission of Rs. 12,000 went hand in hand 
with an increasing annual balance. The ninth settlement of 1836, though 
it gave great temporary relief, afforded but little ultimate reduction, and thef 
balances consequently increased, averaging Rs. 12,000 a year, or excluding 
the year of famine, Rs. 7,000. The assessment fell at Rs. 2-9-8^ on the 
cultivated area, and at Re. 1-6-4^ on the culturable area — a rate considerably 
higher than in the neighbouring parganahs. In KAlpi, excluding the popula- 
tion of the town of K41pf, there were only 75*5 persons to the square mile, 
10*8 ploughs, and 26*5 bullocks, all much lower than in the other parganahs. 
At the settlement in 1842, Mr. (now Sir W.) Muir* divided the villages into 
four classes : — (1) tari and hachJidr, which were peculiarly fertile, and the rates 
adopted for them proportionately high; (2) first-class, containing those villages 
with a preponderance of m&r soil or white parda (Taluka Bhadek), which in 
fertility surpasses mdr and rivab the richest kachhdr; (3) scoond-class, parda 
combined with rdkar; (4) third-class, a very light soil, for the most part in the 
vicini ty of ravines, and therefore liable to suffer from want of rain. The following 
statement shows the result of the assessment : — 


1 

ClasB of 
villages. 

Former land revenue in 
rupees. 

Bevenue according to 
deduced rates. 

0 

0 

1 

Decrease. 

Bates per acre of for- 
mer land-revenue. 

Rates per acre of nem 
land-revenue^ 

On cultivated 
area. 

On culturable 
area. 

On cultivated 
area. 

0 

1 

H 

a • 

O 


! 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Ba. a. p. 

Kachh&r #•« 

22,403 

17,433 

18,445 

3,963 

3 2 9 

1 12 2| 

1 

2 9 9 

1 7 3 

First ^ ... 

47,140 

89,167 

41,008 

6,133 

2 11 10 

1 8 )1 

3 6 ]| 

1 .5 8 

Second m. 


13,878 

14,881 

5,359 

3 5 lOi 

13 2 

1 U 10 

0 14 1| 

Third ... 

3,«S5 ‘ 

2,966 

2,624 

1,011 

1 8 2* 

1 

CO 

00 

o 

1 

0 13 10 

0 6 0 


It was then proposed that K&lpi should be trai^ferred to Jalann, whidi 
accordingly took place in 1853. 


* Set. Bep.| U., 8S4. For an explftnation of the soil teras see Hahibfub Pistriet. 
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Soils. 


The soils distribnied^amoDg the cultivated and 
oulturable areas are as follows 


Class of villages. 

a 

Kabar. 

Parua. 

a 

a 

M 

■xeS 

pc 

Tarf. 

Kacbbir. 

c§ 

1 

■ 4.4 

•WnX 

• 



Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Kacbhar cultivated 

• « * 

65 

303 

2,144 

1,154 

910 

2,464 

■ 

27 

7.067 

culturable 

• •• 

247 

736 

3,950 

4,060 

940 

2,728 

47 

12,707 

First cultivated 

••t 

3,471 

3.831 

5,468 

73.6 

294 

399 

3,014 

17,212 

,, culturable 

• •• 

6,342 

6,927 

9,603 

3,383 

301 

424' 

3,2r6 

30,246 

Second cultivated 


793 

2,087 

3,328 

1,787 

113 

95 

316 

8,648 

culturable 


1,622 

3,706 

6,356 

4,664 

112 

100 

417 

16,867 

Third cultivated 

••• 

207 

352 

975 

1,411 


66 

17 

3,028 

1 , .culturable 

••• 

271 

858 

2,408 

3,367 

11 

85 

17 

7,007 

Grand Total 

••• 

13,018 

ie,799 

34,232 

20,441 

2,680 

6,361 

7,151 

104,482 


New settlement. 


In 1842 the percentage of each species and class of crops was as follows: — 
Kharif crops: jc&r, 13*5 ; hajrdy 23‘7; cotton, 12 ; mdng, 2 — total 51*2. Eabl 
crops : wheat, 5*3 ; grain, 36*2 ; «/, 1*7 ; ahi, &c., 5*5, or a total of 48*8. 

Tlie new settlement, to come into force from July 1 st, 1 873, has heen made by 
Mr. P. White, and is recommended to stand for thirty 
years. From having so long remained under the same 
Regulation law as the remainder of these provinces, the villages of the old Par- 
ganah of Kalpi, as already, noticed, now distributed between Parganahs At& 
and Jalaun, have been called the Kandni villages. Tliey are now 108 in 
number, with an average area of 1,047 acres, divided into 201 estates. The 
total area is 177 square miles, or 113,115 acres, of which 60,484 acres are cul- 
tivated, while the whole culturable area does not exceed 70,969 acres, or 67 per 
cent, of the total area. Tliis great preponderance of barren land is due to the 
presence of the ravines nmning down to the Jainna, and those of th^treams 
passing through the Kdlpi villages on their way to the Jamna. ^e above 
statement refers to the present condition of the tract settled in 1841. The cnl> 
tivation has increased by 23,155 :\cres. Though there are no revenue-free 
entire villages, there are 423 acres held revenue-free in plots scattered over 
the country. The total g,pa irriga^d from wells is only 233 acres, but from 
the inundation of the oistlma 5,925 acres are watered. Only 3,355 acres are 
manured. 
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Settlement Btatiptlea. 


In the census taken during the measurement of 1867-68 the population 
was ascertained at 49,9^ ; this is an increase at the 
rate of 52 per cent., or 16,737 souls over the popula- 
tion of 18^0-41. The agriculturists number 20,846, and the nonragricultnrists 
28,074. There are 3,561 ploughs, 8,937 bullocks, 5,432 cows, and 3,974 
bufiPalSes, There are 367 wells, of which 299 only arc of masonry. The water 
is at a depth of 60 feet on the average ; but it is remarkable that in the eastern 
division of the parganah the spring-level is much nearer the surAxce than in 
the w’csternj in the former it averages a depth of 50 feet, in the latter 70 feet. 
At tlio last settlement of 1840-41 the revenue was lowered to an initial demand 


of Ks.' 65,000, gradually recovering itself by yearly increment up to the sum of 
Bs. 78,000, which it reached in 1860. The revenue has now been enhanced to 
Bs. ^^3,500, and ten per cent, on this sum is levied in addition for local cesses. 

Five classes were fomied for assessment. Class first is of the best taH and 
kachhdr lands; class second of all sccond-rahi lari and kachhdr; ehass third of 
«jdr, superior parila and kdbar, when they, either all together, or any two of 
them, or the two former singly, pr’edominate ; class fourth of and ordi- 
nary paniOf ..when they conjointly or individually prevail ; and class fifth of 
common partia and rdkar, when together they are the prevalent soils, or when 
rdkar alone preponderates. The percentages of soils and the rent-rates in each 
class are these : — 


Class. 

Pebcbnt.\og of 


Rent-rates per 

ACRE OP 


Tan. 

Kachhar. 

kJ 

veS 

u 

08 

. w 

1 Parua, 

Rdkar. 

1 

.a 

■g 

•3S 

Mar. 

Kabar. 

Paruit. 

Kakar. 

Superior. 

Ordinary. 

Superior. 

Ordinary. 



- 

Acres. 



Ks. a. 

Ks. a. 

Rs, a. 1 

1 

Kb. a. 

Ks. a. 

Ks. a. 

Ks. a. 

... 

9-8 

71 0 

1*9 

44 

ta« 

10*S 

2*6 

!l0 9 

1 

7 0 

4 13 1 

3 8 


2 13 

1 Z 

11. 

14*9 

40-2 

0*1 

20 

•aa 

32*2 

106 

7 6 

5 6 

4 3 

3 8 

..a 

2 9 

0 15 

in. ... 

••• 

09 

' 17*6 

1 

27*1 

41*7 

50 

7*8 


4 9 

4 3 

2 15 

3 8 

2 4 

1 3 

IV. ... 

0*2 

08 

1 

6*9 

32-8 

... 

38*3 

220 


4 5 

8 8 

2 11 

aaa 

2 7 

1 1 

V. * ... 

•at 

0 7 

1 

'06 

70 

aaa 

.25*9 

65*8 

••• 

4 0 

2 15 

2 4 

... 

1 12 

0 IS 


Thdkurs are the proprie|ors of 77 square miles : Brahmans of 42 ; Muhammadans 
of 19 ; Kayaths of 14 ; jtfarwaris of 6, and the remaining 19 square miles are 
shared betweeu a number of other castes. ^ 

Here the kharif crops are the most largely grown, taking out of the whole 

cultivation 36,666 acres, while the rahi crops receive 23,818 acres, as follows ; 

Kharif: cotton, 9,928; jodr, 8,729; 17,240; garden produce, 112; /iW, 271 j 
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indigo, 109;..other crops, 277. RoM: wheat, 808 ; wheat and grammixed, 9,751 ; 
gram, 8,736; barley, 1 ,024; b^ley and gram mixed, 2,556 ; garden produce, 109 ; 
dl (dye), 357 ; kusdm plants, 233 ; other crops, 244. 

KAMASIN, the tahsili town of Parganah Darsenda in the Karwi Subdi- 
vision of the Banda District, is distant 58 miles from Allahabad, 38 miles from 
Banda, and 23 miles from Karwi. The population in 1865 was 1,926, ^d in 
1872 was 1,698, consisting chiefly of Thakurs. There is a police-station and a 
tahsili school here. 

KARTAL, or Kartar, a village in Parganah and Tahsili Badausd of the 
Banda District, is distant 35 miles from Banda and 25 miles from BadausA 
The population in 1865 was 2,702, and in 1871 was 2,783, consisting for the 
most part of Brahmans. There is a bazar held here on Saturdays and Sun- 
d%s. A halkdhbandi school has been established in the village, the area of 
which is 3,109 acres. 

KARWI, a town in the tahsil of the same name in the Banda District, is 
distant 42 miles from Banda and 48 miles from Allahabad, and is the head- 
quarters of the subdinsion of Karwi. Tliero is a largo building, known as 
the B&ra, forming the residence of the wealthy and influential family of Nar&- 
yan Rao, the greater part of whose possessions was confiscated in the mutiny 
for rebellion. This building is now used as a tahsili, a police-station, and 
school, including a house for boarders. There was formerly a Munsifi at 
Karwi, but its jurisdiction has been added to that of the Banda Court. At 
Karwi also a Joint Magistrate and Assistant District Superintendent of Police 
are stationed. There is no municipality, but Act XX. of 1856 is indbree. Tlie 
population in ’1865 was 5,165, and in 1872 was 4,025, who are chiefly Brahmans, 
Bakkdls, Th&kurs, and Marhattas. There is also a considerable number of Mu- 
hammadans. There are five mosques and only as many Hindu temples, though 
the Hindu population largely predominates. Karwi ever since the mutiny has 
been gradually declining in prosperity. In 1805 it was used as a cantonment 
fop troops, and subsequently in 1829 it became the principal residence of the 
Peshwd’s representative, who lived in almost regal state and built several 
beautiful temples and wells (baulh). Then Benaik Rao, in 1837, built the 
magnificent temple and tank with a masonry well attached, known as the 
Gauesh Bdgh, admirable both for its execution and design. It was the first of 
these influential family making Karwi their head-quarters that caused its 
prosperity, for numerous traders from the Dakkhin were in consequence 
attracted to it. In the mutiny, Narayan Rao (aRet the murder of Mr. 
Cockerell, Joint Magistrate of Karwi, at Banda) assumed the reine of Govem- 
^ment, and for nearly eight months during the anarchy which followed retained 
his independence. The accumulations of this family constituted- the vast trea- 
sure which afterwards became so fanious as the “Karwi and Banda Priaa 
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money.’* It was kept in a vault (or taihhdnah) in the B&ra. Since the mutiny 
the family has lost its importance, as most of their possessions were then confis' 
cated. Balwant Hao, the present head of the family, through the good offices of 
the late Mr. F. 0. Mayne, coutinued in possession of an estate still considerable, 
but small compared with that possessed by his predecessors. He pays Rs. 16,000 
annually, as land-revenue. 

There are six muhallas in Karwi : the Bhairon, Patharjffior and lHalang 
N4k&s, the Topkhana Sadr Bazar, and Kachchi Chauni. Tradition ascribes the 
foundation of Karwi to a colony of Brahmans who are said to have settled here 
nbout 250 years ago ; but like all traditions, in the subdivision, there is nothing 
definite about it, whence they came or who they w'ero. The names of the 
muhallaa are derived from the names of fakirs, as Bhairon and Malang; or of the 
occupants, as Patharphor, or stone-cutters. There is no regular market at Karwi, 
a small bazar is held daily and is much frequented by villagers from the neigh- 
bourhood, but it exists only to meet local wants, and does not affect the general 
trade of the district. The area of Karwi is 3,222 bighas, and it was divided 
into three mahals known as Karwi khas or Muati, Karwi Amrit Rao and Karwi 
Mah&l Sirk4r. The first belongs to the mahants of .a temple, who obtained it 
originally in return for religious services. Manohar Dds, after the mutiny, 
acquired Kai[»vi Amrit Rao, and lias formed these two into one mahal. The 
third, which was sold by auction, became the property of Mani Ldl, a zamiridar 
of Banda. The mahants are men of much infiucnco. The present occupier 
of the gadi is Raghunath Das. There is also a dispensary and a post-office 
here. 


KARWI, the Subdivision of Karwi in the Banda District, is bounded 
on the north and north-east by the river Jamna ; on 
Boundaries. district of Allahabad, ; on the south 

and south-west by the mountain range which separates it from Riwd and other 
independent States ; and on the west, by Parganahs Augdsi and Badausd. In 
shape it resembles a somewhat irregular triangle ; the river Jamna and the 
mountain range forming the* side, and the arbitrary line separating it from Ba- 
dausd, and Augdsi the base. 

This tract, which comprises 1,292 square miles and contains 827,387 acres, 
is naturally divided into two great parts — the mountains of the south and the 
level plain extending from the foot of the hills northward to the Jamna. The 
latter is well wooded and the greater part of it under cultivation. Large 
tracts, however, are waste, owing to the prevalence of the well-known Tcdn^ 
weed, which spreads very rapidly, is most injurious to cultivation, and difficult to 
eradicate. These wastes arc rapidly on the increase, owing to the poverty and 

apathy of the people. ;; ' 

» From notes by W.' Howe, B.C.S., in charge of Karwi. 
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^ The general aspect of the country at the foot of the mountains is, however, 

extremely rich, and in spite of the number of trees 
General appearance. ^ meet the demand for timber, 

there are numerous groves, principally of mahxa and mangos. Towards the 
hills, indeed, the scenery is of great beauty, consisting of rich cultivated plains 
dotted with trees, and broken here and there by rugged hills, and occasionally 
by largo tanks or clear streams. On the table-land the country is less rich 
or cultivated, but the scenery partaking of the characteristics of a mountain 
region becomes more wild and imposing. 

The Subdivision of Karwi consists of three parganahs, in each of which* 

. . . . . there is a tahsili. First, Tarahwan, the head-quarters of 

Adouiustratire divisions. W , t • nr 

which parganah are at Karwi, wdiero the Joint Magis- 
trate is stationed, and where there is a tahsili and a policerstation. Second, 
Darsenda, and third Chhibun, the head-quarters of which are at Kamasin and 
Man respectivly. There is no munsili in the subdivision. The police-stations 
from nortli-west to south-east are Kamasin, Sahdri, Karwi, Rajapur, Bhauuri, 
M4nikpur, Mau, and Bargarh. Previous to the settlement of 1842 there were 
nine parganahs in the subdivision : — First, Kunhas ; second, Bhitari ; third, 
Kalyangarh ; fourth, Chhibun ; fifth, Bargarh ; sixth, Parsaita ; seventh, Dar- 
sendd ; eighth, Lakhampur; and ninth, Kori. The three first now constitute Par- 
ganah Tarahwan, the fourth and fifth Parganah Chhibun (or as it is sometimes 
called, Parganah Chhibun Mau), and the last four Parganah Darsenda. Until 
lately tliero was a Munsifi at Karwi, Parganah Tarahwan, but its jurisdiction 
has recently been added to that of the Subordinate J udge’s Court at'iBanda. 

The hills in the south form the last spur of the great Central Indian range 

. of Bindachal or the Vindhyas. In this subdivision 

Hills and plains. •' 

there are three ranges or terraces, each rising above 

the other, and each containing a tract of more or less cultivated table-land. 
The first or lowest range lies about five miles to the south of Karwi, and runs 
(almost in a crescent sliajie) in a north-easterly and westerly direction. To- 
wards the north-east the slope of this range gradually decreases, until beyond . 
the Rihontiya Pass the range breaks up into several isolated hills and rocks. In 
a westerly direction it stretches as far as the picturesque river Paisuni, on the 
other side of which, forming its western extremity, are also several isolated 
hills, among them the sacred hill of Ohitrakot. On this plateau (locally known, 
from the name of its principal village, as the Dadrikdpdtba) there is a good deal 
of cultivation, though the soil, from . its rocky nature, is of an inferior kind. 
The principal geological formation in this range is the well-known Tarahwan 
sandstone, much used in building houses and temples. There are numerous 
villages, but^ they are thinly inhabited, owing principally to the unhealthy cha- 
racter of the water, which produces a kind of sore, frequently ending in lameness. 


Hills and plains. 
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Ascending by the Saraiyd PasAVe come to the second range, the table-land 
of Mdnikpnr and Bargarh, through which the East Indian Railway runs. 
Here the jungle is large, though there is still a good deal of cultivation, and a 
considerable number of villages are found. Iron mines exist in this range ; the 
principal one (which produces iron of very fine quality) is worked at Gobar- 
hui, a*few miles to the south of Mauikpur. Beyond, to the south, rising like a 
wall of rook and standing out in bold I'elief, is the third range which forms tho 
actual boundary of the district, and in the valleys of which are vast jungles 
with hardly any cultivation; where villages consist of a few scattered huts, iu- 
'hiibited by half savage Kols, and where wild animals roam almost undisturbed. 

The plains which stretch from the foot of tho hills northward to tho Jamna 

are level. Tho following are tho local names of the 
Soils ” 

diflferent varieties of soils : — mar ov maned; kdhar; gond 

or hliera^ or khirvsa ; dandi ; parda^ rankar or rdkar ; bw tia, and usar-; each of which 

has been described under tho article Banda District. Tho plains may however 

.generally be called marwa or black (cotton-soil) plains. Near the Jamna and 

along tho banks of tho rivers that flow from the hills into the Jamna there are 

numerous ravines. No attempt at reclaiming these wastes has over been made 

by the people. 

The rivers are tho Jamna, on tho banks of which there are three important 
towns— Lakhimpur, Hajapur, and Mau. Tlio Jamna 
has been described under tho Banda District. It is 


much used for purposes of navigation, but not of irrigation. Disputes between 
riparian proprietors seldom occur and are settled, as in other districts, by tho 
general law, not by any peculiar local custom. Besides tho Jamna there 
are eight rivers, or rather mountain streams, the principal of which rise 
in tho hills, and traversing the plains in a north-easterly direction fall into tho 
Jamna ; these are the Paisuni, Ohan, Bugain, Bardah, Kdli Burha, Sarbhanja, 
Hagni Kanyd, and the Ganta. These streams almost entirely dry up in the 
cold and hot seasons, and for a great part of their course present all the charac- 
teristics of mountain torrents. The Paisuni, Bagain, Ohan, and Ganta are the 
most important. No large towns or marts are situated on their banks, except 
Karwi, Tarahwan, and Sitapur, which are on the banks of the Paisuni. 

There ^rc three railway stations on tho Jabalpur extension of tho East 
Indian Railway in this subdivision — Bargarh, Idanikpur, and Markhandi. 
These are distant from Karwi, respectively, 28, 18, and 14 miles. The principal 
roads for traffic are the Banda and M4nikpur roads, 60 miles in length, running 
first due east and then in a southerly direction ; the llajapur road, 18 miles, 
from Karwi to Rajapur, in a north-easterly direction ;«the road from Kam4sin 
to Rajapur, 12 miles, almost due ^ast ; and the road from Fah&ri to Rajapur, 
10 miles, east and north-east. 
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Besides Karwi, the principal town, which clShtains 5,165 inhabitants, the fol- 
lowing towns are noticed in the alphabetical arrangement, viz., Tarahwan (3,772), 
close to Karwi; Si'tapur (22,608), 5 miles from Karwi; Fachhanhdn (1,828), 
23 miles ; Pahari Buzurg (1,919), 8 miles ; Singhpur (2,531), 18 miles ; Musiw&n 
(1,773) 28 miles ; Man (2,944), 30 miles ; Rajapur or Majhgdwan (7,202), 18 
miles ; Lauri (1,067), 20 miles; Bargarh (1,473), 40 miles ;• Chhibnn (2,205), 
IB miles ; Khandeha (3,585), 24 miles ; and Kamdsin (1,698), 23 miles. Most of 
these places can, however, hardly be called towns, nor are they of any importance 
except Tarahwan, Sitapur, Karwi, and Rajapur. The latteris the principal com- 
mercial town in tlie district, and therefore the road leading to it is at present the 
most important line of communication. Eventually, however, Mdnikpur, which 
forms the natural outlet by rail for all the country produce of the district, will in 
n.1] probability become the most important place in the Karwi Subdivision, and 
for this purpose, to encourage traffic to travel by this road, great improvements 
are in progress. Thus, a metalled road over the Saraiya Pass has nearly been 
completed, and the Mdnikpur road is being bridged wherever it is required. A 
road is also being made connecting Rajapur. and Mdnikpur, and this will no 
doubt much increase the importance of the latter place by attracting some of 
the trade from Rajapur. At present, however, the principal traffic is from the 
west and south of the district to Karwi, and thence by the Rajapur road 
to Rajapur. 

The climate varies very markedly in different parts of the subdivision. 

Karwi itself being almost surrounded by hills is hot 
in the extreme, while the climate on tho vaHous ranges 
of hills described above is far cooler and healthier. Tho second plateau (or 
Bargarh table-land) is however an exception, and the people suffer much from 
rheumatism and fever, for the latter of which indeed tho entire subdivision, 
except perhaps Kamasin, is notorious. The rainfall is given under the Banda 
District, and that for several places not there noticed is given here : — 
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The following wild animals are found in Karwi : — Samhhar (elk) ; eltUal 

, , . ^ (spotted deer) ; leopards ; panthers; bears (bhMu. rieh) ; 

A ttimal kingdom. 7. i i j • j 

nyena (karaunch), and wolf. Antelope and ravine deer 

are abundanffin the plains ; tigers and wild dogs (kogi) are occasionally met 
with in the jungles and ravines of the third range of hills. The deaths from 
snakd-bites during the rains are numerous. During the rains of 187^ the 
average was estimated at about 25 persons a month. Next in destructiveness 
come wolves, which carr^ off annually a largo number of children. The fol- 
lowing scale of rewards is allowed : — For a full-grown tiger, leopard, panther, 
or bear, Rs. 5 ; for a full-grown female wolf, Rs. 3 : and for a full-grown 
, male wolf, Rs. 2. No rewards are given for the destruction of snakes. The 
more savage animals, such as tigers, bears, and leopards, are in fact loss 
destructive, because they inhabit the remote jungles, where fewer people live, 
and hen|!e accidents are less frequent. There are no peculiar breeds of horned 
cattle in Karwi, nor are there any special breeds of horses known. The 
common country tatu is the only horse used. No schemes have been adopted, 
so far as is known, for improving any breed of animals. The ordinary cost of 
a pair of good bullocks for agricultural purposes is from Rs. 40 to Rs. 50. 
The fish caught in the rivers of the subdivision are the rahu, naini, malidaerj 
tengra, and gharydr, with others too numerous to mention. These are caught in 
the Paisuni, B4gain, Ohan and Jamna, both b}' nets and hooks. Tho fishing 
is carried on throughout the year except from November to January. The 
classes who consume fish arc principally Musalmdns, Chamdrs, and Dhimdrs. 
The market price is nine pies per ser. 

The principal rain or hharlf crqps are cotton (kapds), maize Qodr), hajrdf 
hemp (san), mdsh or wrrf, moth or mothi, arhar, kulthij 
Jeakun, kodon, manduwa, or maruwa and til. Sugar-cane 
is oocasionally cultivated near Rajapur and in some other portions of tho sub- , 
division, but only as a luxury, and as a rule in gardens. Formerly it must have 
been largely cultivated, j udging from the numerous kolhus (or stone sugar-presses) 
that are still lying about in almost every village. Rice is cultivated but par- 
tially, and principally in low mdr land, or such portions which from their posi- 
tions lie lowest, and are thus continually under water. The principal rcM (or 
. cold-^atfier) crops are wheat, gram, barley,' peas, master, mustard, tobwco, 
linseed, castor-oil, and poppy. 

The only towns requiring notice are Karwf, Sitapur, and Tarahwan in Par- 
ganah Tarahwan, and Rajapur in Parganah Man, of 
w^ieh the population has already been given. The 
other places mentioned as containing over 2,000 inhabitants are in reality large 
villages, eadi having several smaller hamlets (or pru&s) attached to it, thus 
S^i|i|ltly increasing the population. As may bo supposed, the rural population 


Crops. 
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vastly predominates. Tbo general com]>arison with other parganahs has 
already been made in the article Banda District, and details are given under 
each parganah notice. The population seems to have decreased, but this is 
accounted for by the fact that tlie railway was then in progr^s, and that 
large numbers of workmen and their families had settled along the line ; thus 
temporarily the population Avas increased, but it has now returned to its fdtmer 
level. The entries in the census papers aS to castes are as a rule correct, 
Panclidyats are frequently hold, and, as a means of settUng a dispute, commend 
themselves readily to a people too poor to sue in the Civil Court, with its heavy 
institution fees. The system in force here, however, presents no special peculiari- 
ties; there are no symptoms of a change from agricultural to urban life, or vice 
versd. What strikes one most painfully is the state of stagnation which every- 
where prevails, and the apathy and povei’ty of the population. Those engaged 
in trade prefer treading in their forefathers’ stops, ignoring the fact that by 
means of the railway and increased facilities for communication they could 
avail themselves of new markets and almost double their wealtli. There aro 
of course exceptions to the general poverty ; some merchants of Rajapur are ex- 
tremely wealthy, but they have no entorprisp, and, generally speaking, the mer- 
cantile class consists of petty traders. The rural classes are sunk in poverty, and 
their apathy is such that they allow magnificent tracts to be orergrown by 
Mns grass from want of cultivation. Two . kinds of uncultivated produce 
largely enter into the food resources of the poorer classes : they are the berries 
of the ber (Zizyphus juj'iba) and the flowers of the mahua (Bassia latifolia). 
The first aro ground down and eaten with salt as a kind of flour, and the 
second is treated in the same way and made into bread. Both ai’e much in use 
in the pdthd (or table-land) ti’act. The better classes, zami'nddrs, mahdjans, &c., 
eat the food ordinarily in use, as rice, pulses, and flour. The inhabitants of tho 
Karwi Tahsfl arc closely connected with j)eople living across the borders in 
independent territory, and may apiX5ar to have emigrated from thence. The 
houses as a rule aro made of mud, tho roof being tiled in tho houses of the 
better classes,- while tho poorer use thatch. In the towns most houses are 
tiled. Tho average number of occupants in one ihdta (enclosure) Would be 
from ten to fifteen. Some of the richer zaminddrs use stone in building their 
houibs. 

The mode of husbandry and implements used are of the simplest descrip- 
tion, such as are ordinarily used in all parts of tho country. The principal 
items of agricultural export are cotton, .gram, corn, &c. All kinds of country 
produce also find their way to Rajapur, whence th'ey are sent by boats to 
Allahabad and other places. Agricultural imports, on the other hand,, are very; 
few, and ar^brought principally at times when large fairs are held at Sitappr . . 
and phitrakot. At such times the merchants at'l^japiur find the deman^l^,-* 
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great that they import cereals, m&sh and other food grains, and forward them 
to Sitapur. 

A statement showing approximately the imports and exports in muns fdSlbs.) for the (hrec Pargahahs 
included in the Karwi Subdivision of the Danda Dy^ict for 1872. 


« 
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The cultivated ai’oa has much decreased owing to tlie spread of kdns gi’ass 
already noticed. Tiio condition of the agricultural population is far from pros- 
perous. Cultivators may broadly bo divided into the ousted zainindars, now 
cultivators, anif"tho ordinary cultivators, the latter of whom are of all castes. 
The most prospei’ous are Kachlus and Kurmi's, who here, as elsewhere, almost 
monopolize the poppy cultivation ; the poorest (generally without oocupanoy 
rights) are Pdsls and Kolis. lu zamindari villages the cultivators are generally 
old proprietors, whose whole history is one struggle with the auction-purchaser 
or his agent — a state of things that is the fruitful source of nearly all the liti- 
gation in the subdivision. The old iufluoutial zainindars have almost all been 
reduced to poverty and tlie status of cultiv'ators ; ‘while the men who have taken 
their place are men without influence and frequently absoutccs. Among the 
causes which led to such vast changes in proprietary right, Mr. Mayne, in his 
settlement report in 1859 for the Bauda District, assigns the excessive assess- 
ment of revenue as the principal. 

Trees and groves wore constantly sold to meet the Governinen^domand, and 
when the mutiny broke out and a year of military anarchy was succeeded by 
a series of conflscations, few estates indeed remained in which proprietary rights ■ 
had not largely changed hands. Among the influential families that fell under 
these circumstances one of the principal may be noticed. Narayan Kao, at the 
time of the mutiny, wat the head of the most wealthy family in the district,' 
and he became the leader of the rebellion. All his estates were confiscated, and 
thodgh the family is still an influential one, its present head being Balwani 
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Bao, yet it has^ncvcr recovered its former influence and position, and is now 
on the decline. Act XX. of 1856 is in force in Karwi, Sitapnr, Tarahwan, and 
Bajapnr, and a house tax is levied in these towns. Fairs are annually held at 
the following places >C^trakot, twice a year, once in K&rttik (November) and 
once in Chaii (April): this includes Sitapur: the fairs go by either name; 
Laura, in Parganah Darscnd4 or Kamasin, held twice a year, in November and 
May ; Lakhiinpur, in Parganah Kamasin, held once a year, in Chaii (April) ; 
Jamrahi, in Parganah Xamdsin, held once a year, in PhMgan (March) ; Lauri, 
in Parganah Mdu, held twice a year, in Chait (April) and in November ; Bajapnr 
in Parganah Man, twice a year, once in Kdrttik (November) and in Baisdkh 
(end of April). These fairs are principally held for religions purposes, and the 
articles exposed for sale are comparatively small Mid of little yalue. They 
consist of cloth, toys, images, grain, &c. There are no manufactures of any 
importance, or affecting exports, in the subdivision. There is hardly any 
irrigation even attempted, and this gives the reason why the crops so much 
ISuflPer. The people depend entirely On the annual rainfall, and except in fields 
lying close to a village, and for crops such as tobacco or poppy, no irrigation is 
employed. 

Besides Tarahwan and Ghitrakot there are a few temples in ruins in vari- 
ous parts of Karwi, and a fine old pile of buildings at Bamnagar, where 
however not a single inscription exists, and with reference to the origin of 
which the people in the neighbourhood know nothing. In several places the 
sites of old forts are found, as at Buchani and Pahdri, but except at Tarahwan 
and a place called Lauri, in Man Parganah, where the fair is held, there are no 
traces left, except the foundations and piles of broken bricks, which afford no 
clue whatever to their history. The people often, but without giving any 
reason, ascribe these sites to the “ Baj Bhars, ” though so great is their con- 
fusion of ideas that they often say a Bhar Baja or a Baja Bhar built them. 
At Lauri there is an old fort, built on a hill, the natural advantages of which 
have been made the most of; here also there is a tank in which a small stone 
elephant is standing, on the back of which there is a much mutilated inscription. 
This place is, however, of comparatively modem date. The inscription is in 
Hindi and is much effaced ; what ceoaains is thus translated : “ thab; Ibrahfni 
Kh4n, son of Phaphund Khdn, servant of Bfr Singh Deo, built this fort and 
erected the stdne elephant in Sanvat 1526 (1469 A.D.).” Beyond Laxiit' and 
the few temples and sites of forts there is nothing in the subdivison of anti<t 
quarian interest, and nothing can be extracted from the ’ traditions of the 
people. The general history has already been given under the head of BanoA 
District. 

KATAHBA or Katcra, a town in Parganah Mau of the Jhisnsi District, is 
distant 30 miles from- Jhansi and 15 from Mau. The population in 1865 
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4,995, and in 187 2 was 4,437. There is a village school here, and a station of tiie 
Great Trigonometrical Survey on an eminence on the range orhills^to the west 
of the town. The toAvn has some reputation for a species of pottery which is no 
doubt strong, bnt wanting in elegance and design. It is also the residence of the 
Raja of Katahra, whose estate, consisting of six ■\'illages revenue-free, viz.^ 
“'Katafira Khas, Dhaipura, Barua, Kharka, Batosa and Ghurat, and three and a 
half revenue villages, viz., Ganupura, Bhanrau, half of Lohdrgaon, and Sij4ra, 
is now under the Court of Wards, the Raja being a minor. Raja Ranmast 
Singh, the present representative, is the adopted son of Senapat Singh, who for 
his services in the mutiny obtained a khilat of Rs. 5,000 and the title of Raja 
Bahddur. Further, by sanad, Katahra was granted revenue-free in perpetuity, 
and the remaining five mndfi (revenue-free) villages were granted revenue- 
free for two generations, at half rates for the third, and at full rates from the 
fourth generation. 

KEN or Kayan, the Kamdvati of Sanskrit writers and Kainas of the 
Greeks, the principal river of the Banda District, rises amongst the hills on 
the southern frontier towards the Sagar Division of the Central Provinces, 
at an elevation of 1,700 feet above the sea. It first takes a north-easterly 
course, and at Pipariya Ghat, about 35 miles from its source, forms a cataract, 
falling over the northern brow of the Bandair range. It then takes a westerly 
direction, and flowing parallel to the base of the range receives in succession 
the Patna and the Sundr on the left bank, and in the Banda District, the Koil, 
Gawain, and Chandrdwal on the same side. Tlio course is generally northerly, 
inclining to the cast, and after a total length of about 230 miles, the Ken 
enters the Jamna on the right bank near Chilla, in Parganah Paildni 
of the Banda District. It has numerous rapids, and in some places catar- 
acts, according to Jacquemont some not less than 300 feet high, and alto- 
gether the bed of the river is too rocky, for all the efforts of art or labour ever 
to render it navigable. It is well stocked witlj a great variety of fish, and the 
pebbles which are found in its bed ^ so exquisitely beautiful as to bo in great , 
request for ornaments. They are, however, merely water-rolled fragments of ' 
basalt. Though the river cannot be rendered navigable at all seasons, small 
craft of. little draught proceed in the rainy season from the Jamna as far up as 
the town of Banda, a distance of 35 miles. The water of this river is, by the 
natives, considered unwholesome. Tlio, Ken canal project is noticed under 
the head of canals in the account of the Banda District. * 

KHAILAR, a village in Parganah Jhansi of the Jhansi District, is distant 
nine miles from Jhansi. Tl^ population in 1865 was 1,036, and^in 1872 was 
698. ^i^re is a police out-p<ost hero. ^ ’ 

KHAJURAHU (Kujrow of the maps), a village in Parganah Lauri of the 
Ghhatarpur State, is sitnated about 18 miles south-et^t from ChHatarpor and 
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34 miles south of Mahoha, on the highroad between Sdgai* and Hamirpur, 
near liajgarh, on the riglit bank of tjie Ken river. It contains about 162 
booses and 900 inhabitants, lying along tbo south-east corner of the Khajur 
Fagar or Ninora Tab This town w'as the capital of the old province of Jajhoti, 
which corresponded nearly with Bundolkhand.^ Hwen Thsang mentions it 
under the name Chi-chi-to in 641 A.D., and tells us the ruler was a Braliman.* 
This remark is useful as putting a limit to the date to bo assigned to the rise 
of the Chandel dynasty. The only remains that General Cunningham? can 
attribute with any certainty to this period are a single pillared temple, called 
Ganthai, and a high mound which most probably contains the remains of a ruined 
monastery. In connection with the Chandel kings of this province several 
insewptions have been discovered at various places in the noiglibonrhood. 
l?rom one found in a small Jain temple at Khajurfihu, and bearing date 
1011 Sanvat (or 954 A.D.), we learn that the donor of the grant which 
the insci’iption records was the contemporary of a Raja Dhanga.^ The first 
mention of Dhanga occurs in an inscription^ found at Man near Cliliatarpur, 
which mentions the existence of nine chieftains and their ministers from Dhanga, 
who, after a long and pros[)crous reign, destroyed himself by drowning sft the 
holy junction of the Ganges and the Jamna'at Allahabad, to Madana Varmma, 
tlie conqueror of Chhedi, Kashi, and M4lava. 

No date is given, but there is little reason for supposing this DLdnga to be 
other than that mentioned above. A second inscription'^ was also found in a 
temple to Lalaji at Khajurahu, referring to a Raja Dhanga, of whom the same 
fad was narrated as having happened, and bears tho date 1056 Sanvat (999 
A.D.)® This inscription - purports to have been transcribed by order of Jaya 
Varmma in 1173 Sanvat (116 A.D.) from an older one. Amongst kings de- 
pendant oh Dhsinga are mentioned the lord of Kosala (Oudh), Kratha, Sinhala 
(Ceylon), Kan tala, Kashi (Benares), R6.dhd (south-eastern Bengal), Andhra (tho 
north-western portion of this ^country), and Anga, in tho usual style of 
lapidary records, and no doubt in tl^ case Cxaggera^d, as there is no 
probability of the chiefs of Khajurahu having ever obtained other than a 


1 Elliot Hist., I., 87, 38.S ; Cunningliam Arch. Rep., 1864-66, p. 68. 2 The Jami ut-tawarihh 

of Rashid-uddin, quoting from Abu Kihan-al-Biruni, who wrote in the first quarter of the eleventh 
century (Dowson’s Elliot, L, 64), mentions tho kingdom of Jajhoti as containing the cities of 
Gwaliar and Kalinjar, and that its capital was at Khajurahu. In connection with Raja Dhanggi 
it i^y be mentioned that the same author speaks of the existence of a tree at the confluence of. 
the Ja^na and Ganges having two main boughs, one withered and the other flourishing, on 
which the Indllns are represented as mounting and thence precipitating themselves into the 
sacred steaiy. A similar fate is recorded of Gai|geya, a rul^of Chhedi, to whom tlmupot of the 
fig tree at Pnjii|ih was precious fj. A. 8 ., Ben, YIII , 484) . *J, A. 8 ., Den ^XIX , 896 ; 

XXXII., 978. ® As. Res., XII., 357 } J. A. 8., Bca.,%XIX., 393. ‘ J. A. S. Ben., VIU., 

-159. ^rroc«i j. A. Bco. 1865) p. 99. 
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comparatively local iiiflaonoo. Tlio inscription is, however, yalnable in ha'^g 
fixed two dates in the liue^of these obtains of BundelkhanS. If the usual 
average of eighteen years be allowed for each of Dhaiiga’s six predecessors 
and about fifty for himself, * the founder of his family will be placed about 841 
A.D. Allowing a little more, or ninete^ years, for the average reigns of his 
succesiSbrs, this calculation will fit in very well with the ascertained date of 
Jaya Varmma, lllG A.D., and will place Madana Varmraa towards the close 
of th^twelfth century. > 

The following table will give the names of the chieftains of Khajrtrulm for 
nearly four hundred years, Avitb their aproximatc dales. Tlie only two correctly 
ascertained, however, are the dates of Dhanga and Jaya Varmma : — 




A. D. 

1 


1 A. D. 




9 

Vidyadliara Deva, by 

1023-1039 

1 

^’anmlka, succeeded by Ilia 

841-869 


hi.s son. 



Hon. 


10 

Vi Java i^ala, by hi# son, 

1040-1059 

2 

Vakpati, by bis son 

860-877 

11 

Kirtli Vurmnia Deva, a 

1U60-1079 

3 

Vi jaya,! by his stm ... 



by bis Still. 


4 

R}lhila,3 by his son 

897-916 

12 

Kirtti Varmma Deva, by 

10S0-I099 

5 

Srihursha, by his son, 

910-934 


his son. 


6 

Yaaudharnm Deva, by bia 

935-953 

13 

Jaya Varnima Deva, by 

1099-' 120 


St ill . 



hia brother. 


7 1 

Dhanga, by his son 

953-999 

14 

Sallakshaiia Varnnna, by 

1I2MI3 

8 

Grttiida Deva, by his son ••• 

1000-1023 


his son. 





15 

Madana Varniraa,4 

1139-1157 


General Cunningham measured all the principal temples at Khajurahu, 
where there are upwards of twenty still standing, and tlie remains of at least 
as many more. On one of these he found upwards of eight hundred statues Of 
half life size and eight elephant statues of the same dimensions. The sanctum 
of this edifice is in itSelf a temple equally crowded with figures. At Mahoba lie 
found the Buddhist confession of faith in characters as late as 1000 A.D. 
A new inscription gives the Chandol dynasty from Dhanga to Kirtti Deva, 
before whom the Prabodha Chaudrodaya was performed. Ganda Deva is the 
Nan^ llai of Firishta, who conquered Kanauj, l‘D21A.D..6 

Gaptain Burt, who visited Khajui^hu in 1888, found there seven largo 
temples most beautifully carved. One was dedicated to Mahadeo, a second to 
Parbati, a third to Kundari, a fourth to Lalaji, which, as well as Knndari, seems 
to be the local name of some deity. The fifth Avas sacred to Nandi, the bull, a 
tdhan of Mahiideo, which is hero represented in stone seven feet long, five feet 
high, and throe and a quarter feet broad. The sixth temple is dedicated to 
Chatarbhuj, and the seventh to Vishnu, in tlie vardha (or boar; amidr. The 

1 General Cunningham mentions ah inscriptioij relating to Dhanga, dated lO^S'anvat (964 
A.D.). or Justlorty.flve years before his death. * I’roc. A.S.B, 1865, 99. # Givea name 

to the H&hilya Bigar, an artificial lake at jfohoba. ^ The builder of the Kirat Sigar, and 
probably of the Kalin jar Tort, ® lather of Parmal and builder of the Madan Sugar. » 
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figure of the boar is five and three quarter feet high, eight feet long, and three 
and a quarter felTbroad. Tlie circulaj^ roofs of the^temples arc formed by the 
overlapping of huge long blocks of stone, which stretch from the capital of 
one pillar to that of another, and upon both of which they are supported. The 
others are placed so as to fill up the qprners of the square (or other angular 
figure of which the plan of the roof was formed) by other huge long'blocks 
laid across these interstices diagonally, from the centre of one face to the centre 
of another. The'^ same occurred above them, smaller blocks being used As the 
circle contracted, and as the roof tended towards a point. Here a square 
stone was laid on, resting upou iilie superincumbent ones. There was no 
masonry, no plaster of any kind used for the purpose of cementing these 
slabs to one another, their own weight and position alone being sufficient to 
give them permanence — a permanence which has lasted for ages, and which 
would, unless disturbed by the growing of trees or other disturbing cause, 
exist for over. For a full account of the antiquities of Khajurahu, which lies 
beyond tlie boundary allotted to this volume, see Cunningham’s Archaeological 
Survey, II., 412. 

KHAKSIS, a village in Parganah Madhogarh of the Jalaun District, is 
distant 20 miles from Urai. In 1865 it contained 718 houses and 2,997 inha- 
bitants ; in 1872 there were 2,726. There is a village school here, attended 
by 36 pupils. 

KHANDEH, a village in Parganah and Tahsil Banda of the Banda 
Di8|rict, is distant 13 miles from Banda. The population in 1865 was 3,053, 
and in 1871 was 3,082, consisting for the most part of Diibe Brahmans and 
Bagri and Mauh^r Tlidkttrs. There is a school and a market on Sundays 
and Wednesdays, but no trade of any importance. The original inhabitants 
of the village site are said to have been Ahirs. Thirty years ago the place 
was flourishing, but it has declined gradually since that time. There are 
sixteen Hindu temples here. . The village has an area of 6,871 acres, a^ is 
divided into four thoka (or subdivisions), vu., Santb, Taraus, Uparaus, and, 
Bhoja. - 

KHAN DEHA, a town in Parganah Chhibiin and Tahsili Mau, in the 
Karwi Subdivision of the Banda District, is distant 36 miles from Allahabad, 
60 miles from Banda, 24 miles from Karwi, and six miles from Mau. The 
population in 1865 was 3,694, and in 1872 was 3,585, consisting chiefly of 
Kiirmis. There is a village school* here, and a bazar on Sundays and Thurs- 
days. The nearest railway station, Dabanra on the Jabalpur branch of the 
East Indian Railway, is distant six miles from the village. 

KHAI^YA DHANA, a petty jdj/lr in Bundelkhand, in the Gwaliar terri- 
teiy. In 1873 the population was estimated at 6,000 souls, the area at 84 sqnare 
miles, and the revenue at Rs. 20,000. Although owing allegiance to the British 
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Government from the time of the Peshwa’s cession of his sovelteign power in 
Bnndelkhaud in 1817, the Chief of this petty State never executed any written 
engagements until the year 1862, when it was considered expedient to reduce 
the terms of his allegiance to record before granting him in writing the privi- 
lege of adoption.^ 

llxQjdgir of Khaniyd Dhand originally formed part of tho Orchha State, 
having been granted by Udit Singh to his younger brother, Amdn Singh, about 
the year 1703 A.D. After the dismemberment of the Orchha State by tho 
Marhattas, tho Peshwa granted a sanad for ihajdgir to Amir Singh, Aharwalf, 
in 1751. Thereafter tho sovereignty over Khaniya Dhand, was for years a 
subject of dispute between tho Marhatta States of Jhansi and Orchha, and after 
the lapse of Jhansi the British Government inherited tho dispute. Tho jd.gir- 
dar, indeed, claimed absolute iudepondenco both of tho British Government and 
of Orchha, but in 1862 it was decided that, like tho “ Hasht Bhaya Jagirs,” 
the^'dyir of Khaniya Dhdnd. was directly dependent on tho British Govern- 
ment, on the grounds tliat tiio jdgir had undoubtedly formed a part of the 
Marhatta conquests in Butidelkhand, and had been granted to Amir Singh 
by the Peshwa, to whoso rights the British Government had succeeded, and 
that for half a century at least Orchha had exercised no sovereign rights or 
jurisdiction whatever in Khaniya Dhdnd. Rao Gurntin Singh, Buis of Khaniyd 
Dhdnd, died in Deoomber, 1863, and was succeeded by his son, Rao Chhatar 
Singh,* Raja. 

KHAPTIHA, a village in Parganah and Tahsil Paildni of the Banda Dis- 
trict, is situated on tho Ken River, eight miles from Banda, six miles from 
Pailaoi, and three miles from tho metalled road at Pa])rainda. Tho po{>uIa- 
tion in 1865 was 3,819, and in 1871 was .3,709, consisting for tho most part 
of Bais Tlidkurs. There are four Hindu temples and one mosque in this 
village, and also a halkdhbandi (or vilhago) school. Broken tiles (khaptn) and 
other remains are found in large quantities near this village!, and tradition 
makes it tlie site of an ancient town which had been in ruins long before tho 
existing village sprang up. The name supports this account. The area is 
10,913 acres. 

KHARELA, a town in Parganah Jalalpur of the Ilamirpur District, is 
distant forty miles from the town of Hamlrpur. Tho population in 186.5 was 
7,879, and in 1872 was 7,809, of whom 3,643 were females. There we're 7,504 
Hindds (3,492 females) and 305 Musalmdns (151 females). The area occupied 
by tho town is 203 acres, giving 38 souls to the acre. Kharela has six mu- 
kallas (or wards), the names of which are derived from the names of thoir 
founders. The village itself is the largest in the district, containing a total ^ 
area of 18,260 acres. There is a police-station and a halk&hbandi (or village) 

^ Aom Aitch. Treat., 111., ua, 49S. 


» Sel. Kcc., For. Dep , G. I., LXXXU., 
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school, iind a temple to a deity whose name is unknown. It has a bazar and 
the market-days are Tuesdays and Saturdays, but there is no trado nor any 
manufacture of importance. The zdinindars are Bais Thdkurs, and say their 
ancestor, Rao Singh, married a daughter of Farmal, Chandel Raj i of Mahoba, 
with whom he received a dowry of 52 villages, still held by his descendants ; 
tlio greater part of these villages now lie in the Native State of Charkbdri. A 
mela (or religious fair), called Khajili^a, is held at the tank of Mahdnann, outside 
the village, on the last day of tlio month of Sdtoan. Some days before women 
sow wheat and barley in earthen vessels, and by the day of Khajiliya, when Uio 
plants are grown, they take the vessels with the plants to the tank, bathe them- 
selves, and break the vessels, distributing the plants to their relations and friends, 
who, in return, have to make them presents. 

KOBRA, a village in Parganah Tarahwan and Tahsi'li Karwi, in the Karwi 
Subdivision of -the Banda District, is distant 37 miles from Allahabad, 56 miles 
' from Banda, and 14 miles from Karwi. The population in 1865 was 2,136, and 
in 1872, 1,919, consisting chiefly of Brahmans. 

KOTHI, a petty j&gir in Bundelkh.and, of which the principal town lies on 
the route from Banda to Riwu, 66 miles south-east of Banda and 46 miles north- 
west of Riwti. The area in 1863 was estimated at 100 square miles, with a 
population of 30,000 souls and a revenue of about Rs. 50,000.^ The family is 
Bhagcl by caste, and held their lands by yielding submission to every succes- 
sive conqueror of Bundelkhand. They wore not molested by cither the Bun- 
delas or Ali Bahadur, and though on the British occupation the sanad graixted 
to the Raja of P.anna in 1807 included Kothi as one of his feudatories, in 1810 
a smad was granted to Lai Duniyapat, the jsigirddr then in possession, making 
him entirely dependent upon the British Government only. Lul Abdat suc- 
ceeded Lai Duniyapat, and received tho right of adoption. A relief of one- 
quarter of tho net revenue is levied on direct successions, and of one-half on 
successions by adoption. Ldl Abdat died in 1866 and was succeeded -by his 
son, Rais Lai Ran Bahadur Singh, who appears to bo on bad terms with his 
relatives, owing to the arrangements made by his father for providing for them 
out of tho State. The State is under the Political Agent for Bh&gelkhand, resi- ■ 
dent at Riwa.2 

KOTRA, an old and decayed town of Parganah Urai of the Jalaun District, 
which, jointly with Sayyidnagar, gave its name to a parganah or fiscal subdi- 
vision, is distant 16 miles from Ui*ai. In 1872 there was a population of 3,987. 
There is a large export of tlio al dyed cloth called khania. Tbs Ohaukiddri Act' 
is in force and yields a revenue of Rs. 991 a year, from which 15 watchmen are 
entertained at an annual cost of Rs. 648. 

> Aitoh. Treat., III., S4G, 391. In 1873, Dr. Stratton estimates the area at 174 square miles and 
the revenue at Bs. 30,000. * Sel. Bee. For. Dep., G. 1., 42. 
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KOTRA GHAT or Glidt Kolra, a village in Parganali Mau of the Jhansi 
District, is distant 52 miles from Jhansi and 12 miles from Mau. Tlie poptila- 
tion in 18G5 was 1,0G6, and in 1872 was 1,073. There is a police outpost here, 
and a public ferry across the river Dha»an on tlie Jhansi and Naugaon Road. 
This village was seized by some Bundela Thakurs, the ancestors of the present 
proprietors, who hold by the peculiar tenure known as cMkari, thus described 
by Mr. E. Jeiikinson, C.S. : — 

“ The tenure is the only one of its kind in the district. The village was 
taken about 200 years ago by Bundela Thakurs, the ancestors of the present 
proprietors, and was granted to them in chdknri — that is, on condition of their 
providing so many fighting-men and of their performing other services. Thenj 
were four aardurs. The village was divided into two portions, ohdkari and 
revenue paying. The profits from the latter Avere d(n’oted to the payment of 
village expenses. The chdkari portion was divided into GO chdkansy fifteen of 
which were managed by each sarddr; while to the holder or holders of each 
cJidkari a proportionate amount of land was given. Besides the Bundela Till- 
kurs, Brahmans and Parihar and Jaiwar R.njputs held chdkaris. When the 
Marhattas took possession of the country a light quit-rent was assessed upon 
the village, and at first this demand being merely nominal, was mot by the sar- 
ddrs from the profits of the revenue-paying portion of the village and of their 
own holdings. But by degrees the demand was raised, and it was foupl 
necessary to apportion it among the dificixmt chdkaris, till at length the sum 
payable on each chdkari amounted to 22 A'dndadhi ruj)oes.- 

“ Since the lapse of the district to tlio British Government the village has 
been assessed at full revenue, but the amount p.ayablc on each chdkari has re- 
mained to the present day unaltered. There are now five, inst(;ad of four, sub- 
divisions — throe of 15 chdkaris and two of 7^ chdkaris each. The sarddrs (now 
called lambarddrs) collect at the rate of Rs. 22 on each chdkari, or on each 
“ tauzi band,” as the land of a chdkari is called. I'hcsc sums and the collec- 
tions from the common lands are thrown into one fund, and the surplus, after 
the payment of the Gov’ernment demand and all cxjxinses, is divided among 
the members who engage directly with Government for the land-revenue. They 
alone share all the profits and pay all the losses. 

“ At the time of the preparation of the record of rights many of the holder’s 
of chdkaris (tauziwdra) applied to bo admitted to a share of the profits, or to 
receive a portion of the common lands equivalent to their ancestral share, as 
shown in the pedigree table and the village accountant’s list. But the lambar^ 
ddrs objected violently, and such request could not evidently bo granted with- 
out violating all customs hitherto existing, and entirely changing tlie constitu- .^ 
tion of the village. Accordingly, the record of shares expressed in fractions of 
a rupee was abolished j and in the record of rights, the chdkaris, or ^rtions of 
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eh&hariSi were entered, according to possession, in the names of the different 
tambjc&rSy and on each of the latter was assessed a sum at the rate of Bs. 22 
per olidkari. The lamharddrs have the option of dividing off the common lands 
into five equal parts : and in accordance with an arrangement made between 
the lamharddrs and the iauziw&i'Sy a stipulation has been entered in the engage- 
ment paper to the effect that should a iauzitrdr at any time pay up the quota 
of the old village debts and liabilities, all of which were of course contracted 
in the names of the lamharddrs, duo upon his chdkari or chdkaris, he will be 
admitted to the settlement of accounts, will receive his share of the profits 
from the common lauds, and will bo entitled to have lands equivalent to his 
share divided ofh In such an event the tauziwdr will of course pay his full 
quota of the Government demand, and no longer at the rate of Rs. 22 j^er 
chdkari, as at present. In no case, however, can possession in the chdkari 
lands be disturbed, and no one can claim to have a re-distribution of these hold- 
ings. Hie common lands ai’o hold by the lamharddrs, tauziwdrs, and heredi- 
tary tenants, all of whom pay rent according to the cust( m of “ ihanka,'* or in 
a lump sum.” 

KULPAIIAU, a towm in Parganah Panwtiri of the Hamfrpur District, is 
distant about GO miles from the civil station. In 1865 the population numbered 
G,386 souls, and in 1872, 6,014, of whom 2,992 wei’e females. There were 
5^90 Hindus (2,G43 females) and G54 Musalmiins (349 females). The area of 
the town site is 238 acres, giving 25 souls to the acre. 

The name is said to bo derived from the fact of the town being situated in 
the united villages of Kulhua and Pahariya. The names of the muhallas (or 
quarters) of tlio town explain themselves : they are Katra, or market founded by 
Jagatraj (see Jaitpub) ; Toriyapura, from the Toriya fort bazar ; Dubian, Sati/a, 
Ghosian, Mauldn, and Tilwapuras, Hatwara, and Kalbaria, from a tree called 
kalhar. The Tahsili has been removed from Sdimra hero since 1872. Jaffat- 
r&j, son.nf Clihatarsj'il, Bundcla, formed the town, which, however, previously 
belonged to Banajihar Thakurs, whoso descendants are still zaminddrs, Tho 
latter relate that Kachhis were the first occupants, and they being at feud with 
the Ahirs of some neighbouring village, called in tlie Bandphars, to whom in 
return for tho extirpation of their enemies the Kdchhis made over the zamin- 
ddri of their village, but tho time when this took place is unknown. Jagatrdj^s 
four sons all lived here, and each built a mansion for himself, tho ruins of 

which still exist. Kesri Singh built the Toriva fort- 

Local traditious. ° 

SO named from its being built on an eminence (ioriya 

tila). The remains of the fort still exist and give their name to this branch of 
the family. Despat, who overran tho Parganah of Jaitpnr in the mutiny, 
and other outlaws whose bands have now been completely dispersed, belonged, 
to this faihily. Since it came into the possession of the British Kulpah&r has 
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adraucod conaiderably, owing probably to its soil, which consists largely of mdr, 
and produces cotton and al dye in abundance. The public buildings are the new 
Tahsili (recently completed), the police-station, tahsili school sardi, and some very 
ordinary temples and mosques. The tanks built by the Bundela llajas are largo, 
and ono, that called Gahra, is prettily situated. There are no manufactures of 
’any llnportanco, though country cloths and dyeing afford some employment; but 
the trade in grain, cotton and al is considerable. The market days are Mondays 
and Saturdays. Tlie fair called Jalbilidr is held hero on the twelfth of the dark 
half of Bhadon, but creates no trade, and the Ramlild fair is held between Kulpa- 
har and Jaitpur. 

The town is closely connected widi the Jaitpur Rajas, but except that Jsvgat- 
riv) (the first Raja) and his sons resided hero more perhaps than they did in Jait- 
pur itself, and built mansions and tanks here, there is no local history regard- 
ing them in the town. Not a single descendant of the family now resides, nor 
has resided here since it came into the possession of the British, and Rarg.anah 
Panwari was ono of the first acciuisitions of the British in this part of Bundcl- 
khand. The present Raja of Charkhari luisasharcinthe-aHr/wf/oViof the villages, 
and his is all the present connection between the town and the Bundolas. The 
Tox-iya fort is a very small ono. Its builder, Kesri Singh, is said to have been of 
a turbulent disposition, which would seem to liave characterized all his desamd- 
ants;butho, beingavery younger son, received but a small jdy/r, which fortuiy), 
so far from improving, deprived his descendants of, wdio in disgust made them- 
selves outlaws. 

Kulpahdr ought to have been included in*the Parganah of Jaitpur, but Kesri 
Singh, the Raja of Jaitpur, at the time of our taking Bundelkhand opposed 
ns, with the usual result, and conscqxiently had his raj circumscribed to a haoM 
(52 villages) containing perhaps tho poorest villages in his territory, for which 
the natural beauty of the countiy but ill-compensated him (see Jaitpuh). 
Tho Toriya fort could hardly have existed for more than fifty years, for it was 
not built much before 1750 A. D., and must have been taken by Ali Bahddur 
when ho conquered Jaitpur early in the last decade of the last century, and dur- 
ing our possession of tho town in 1805 the fort was dismantled. 

KUNOH, a parganah in the Jalaun District of tho Jhansi Division, is 
bounded on tho north by a portion of tho Datiya State and Parganah Madhu- 
garh; on the east by Parganahs Jalaun and Urai; on tho south by tho Sam- 
thar State; and on the west by the Fahuj river, which separates it from the 
Gwaliar State. 

Kunch had, according to the census of 1872, an area of 209 square miles, 
of which 168 were cultivated. Of tho area- assessed to Government revenue 
(200 square miles), 31 square miles were returned as uncnlturable, 10 square 
miles as cultnrable, anl 159 as cultivated. There were 116 villageil, of which 
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38 had a population under 200; 38 had between 200 and 500; 26 had between 
500 aud 1,000; 11 had between 1,000 and 2,000; and two had between 2,000 
and 3,000. Kiinch itself had 14,448 inhabitants. Tlio land-revenue from 
all sources during the same your amounted to Us. 1,65,181 (or with cesses 
Us. 1,82,349), which f<!ll on the. total area at Rc. 1-8-6; on the area assessed 
to Government revenue at Re. 1-9-7, and on the cultivated area at Re. 1-14-4. ' 
The population in 1872 numbered 67,041 souls, giving 320 to the square mile. 

There were 62,739 Hindus, with 30,180 females, and 4,302 
lopulAtlon. Miisulrnans, with 2,088 females. The principal Hindu 

divisions are Brahmans, numbering 7,524, with 3,614 females; Rajpiits, 1,643, 
having 705 females; Baniyas, 3,093, giving 1218 females; and all other castes 
numbered 50,479 souls, of whom 2I,.>13 were females. The principal Brahman 
subdivisions arc the Kanaujiya, SanaJh, Jajhotiya, Maharashtra, and Marwari. 
The Rajputs for the most part belong to the Chauhan, Bhadauriya, Rahtor, 
Kirdr, Kanaujiya, Sanawadhiya, Gautam, and Katoliya clans, while the Baniyas 
comprise Agarwdls, Ghois, and Umrs. The other castes are the same as those 
civen undci’ Parganah Jalaun. 

The occupation statements show that in 1872,467 male ailults wore engaged 
in the learned professions; 3,187 in dojncstic service; 510 in commerce; 18,382 
in tilling the land and tending cattle; 5,232 iu potty trades and mechanical 
arts; aud 2,701 as labourers. Of the total population, 3,862 were shown 
as landholders, 24,805 as agriculturists, and 38^374 as employed in avoca- 
tions other than agriculture. All other statistics are given under the district 
notice. 

This parganah originally consisted of 93 villages made over to the British 
by Ilolkar in 1806, and subsequently assigned as a life 
History. grant to Bhima Bai Sahiba, daughter of Jaswant Kao 
Holkar. The administration of the parganah remained in the hands of the 
British, by whom it was annexed to the Biindelkhand District, and on the forma- 
tion of the Hamirpur District to Hamirpur. In 1853 Kiincli was ti’ansferred 
to Jalaun, and on tho death of Bhima Bai iu 1858 tho revenues lapsed to the 
British, subject to a life-peusion to her grandson, Gobind Rao. Tlie parganah 
was removed from tho operation of the Regulations by Act XXX. of 1860. 
To the old parganah 39 villages of Indiirkhi and 28 villages from Duboh were 
added in 1861, and 18 villages w'ere transferred from Kunch to Madhugarh. 
Wo shall first refer to the fiscal history of tho 89 old villages of Kundi forming 
what is known as tho KAuuni Parganah. ^ 

Tho first settlement (made in 1807) fixed tho demand at Rs. 1,72,517, 
and tho succeeding settlements are shown in the following 
Early aasessmeot. which il will be seen tjbit no balance accrued 


till 1834;— 
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Year of 
settlement. 

Name of Settle- 
ment Officer. 

. . 1 

Land- 

revenue. 

1 

Year of 
settlement. 

Name of Settle- 
ment Officer. 

Land- 

revenue. 

Balance on 
the whole 
term o f 
settlement. 

1 805-06 A.D. 

Mr. J. 1). Erskinc, 

Ks 

1,72,617 

1820-21 to 

Mr. Valpy 

Us. 

•2,18,140 

Rs. 

1806-07 to 

Ditto 

1 

1,76,929 

1 824-25. 
1825-26 to 

JDitto •••’ 

2,18,039 


1808-09. 
1809-10 to 

Mr. J. Wauchope, 

|l, 84,742 

1829-30. 
1830-31 to 

Mr. Ainslic... 

2,18,017 

24,111 

1811-12. 
1812-13 to 

Ditto 

1 

1,89,781 

1834-35. 
1835-36 to 

Mr. Pidcock... 

2,19,377 

2,05,665 

1814-15. 
1815-16 to 

Mr. Scott Waring, 

2, 16,533 

1840-41. 
1841-42 to 

Sir W. Muir... 

2,00 336 

1819-20. 


1871-72. 

. 



In 1837 Rs. 1,244 were added on account of two resumed revenue-free vil- 
lages. The classifieation of soils in this i)arganah range tliiis : — indr^ G4'3 ; 
JeabaTj 26; parda^ 8'2; rdlcar, 1*5. The eastern half eonsists of first-class mdr 
villages, the western of kdbar and pania lands of the second class, and a few 
poor villages of the third class. There arc no ravines or broken ground in the 
parganah. “ In most seasons a largo part of the parg.anah enjoys a peculiar 
means of fertility, which imparts something of the fructifying powers of irri- 
gation. Tlio territory of Samthar is raisial considerably above the level of 
Kuneh, into which therefore its superfluous rain is poured. The flood extended 
over several miles enters to the south-west, and moving in a north-westerly 
direction, traverses the parganah. It sweeps not along as a river, but settles 
with a widespread surface on the face of the ground, imparting not only 
moisture , but a rich deposit, and producing a mt)st luxuriant raid harvest. 
This natural irrigation, Avhich is termed the pdu, fertilizes about 22,400 aeres. 

The land subject to it is for the most part included * 
in the first class. But leaving this flood out of siclft. 
the soils of Kiinch are incomparably superior ^o the richest of any other par- 
ganah, and their rates are, in consequence, from a fourth to a half higher. The 
crops produced upon the mdr lands arc so luxuriantly rich, and cover the sur- 
face so completely, that you may pass from village to village and see no traces 
of their boundaries — no traces even of the division of the fields, excepting the 
road you are upon, and that, too, sometimes half overgrown with wheat. Tire 
first-class villages contain an area of 44,292 oulturablo acres, of which only 
2,689. lie fallow; and out of 78,966 acres, which is the entire amount of arable 
land in the parganah, there are but 8,411 acres uncultivated. The great source 
of the fertility of the soil is its humidity, Avhich is frequently so great as not to 
permit of the growth of a kharif crop. To the same cause may bo attributed 
the comparative absence of the dl plant, the roots of which are destroyed by 
excess of moisture.” 


The pdu from Samthar. 
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There is a good centre of trade in the town of Kiinch, which contains a 
large market for salt, sugar, and cotton. Still Mr. 
ssessmento 1841 42. (now Sir William) Muir considered that the parganah 

was over assessed — first, from the excessive rate both on the cultivated and cul- 
turable area ; secondly, from a comparison with other parganahs and the known 
uncertainty of the crops ; and thirdly, signs of the difficulty with whicii the 
existing revenue was paid were distinctly visible. The general result of his 
assessment is given in the following statement : — 



Former 

land- 

revenue 

Revenue 
accord ing 
to deduced 
rates. 

New 
* land-re 
venue. 

Decrease 

i 

Rates per acre of 
former lander evenuc. 

Rates per acre of 
new land-revcnue. 

On culti- 
vated 
arciu 

On cultur- 
abie area. 

On cultivsr- 
ted area. 

On cul- 
turable 
area. 


Ka. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p 


Rs.a. p. 

First ••• 

1,45,122 

1,3S,292 

1,35,202 

*11,160 

8 7 10 

3 4 6 



Second ••• 

#5,73U 

66.858 

58,494 

7,327 

2 0 9 

1 

2 3 ej 

2 6 2 

1 15 8 

Third ... 

8,525 

7,816 

6,640 

1,885 

1 

i 

1 

1 10 9 

1 12 3i 

1 4 10 

Total ... 

2,19.377 

2,12,968 

2,00,336 

20,371 

3 1 9 

2 12 6*5 

2 13 6 

2 8 7 


The soils distributed among the cultivated and culturablc areas in 1841-42 
were as follows 


Class of villages. 

Mur. 

Kabar. 

Parua. 

Rakar. 

Total. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

First — cultivated 

34,669 ' 

5,488 

763 

693 

41,603 

culturable ... 

35,849 

6,184 

1,102 

1,157 

44,292 

Second*— cultivated ••• 

10,077 

10,680 

4,115 

826 

25,198 

,, culturable 

11,108 

13,881 

4,872 

616 

29,677 

Third — cultivated 

637 

2,084 

956 

77 

3,754 

1 , culturablc ... 

711 

2,687 

1,599 

200 

6,097 

Total ••• 

93,041 

40,104 

13,407 

2,969 

*149,621 


At the same tiuio the percentage of each crop to the total area cultivated was 
as follows : — KhciHf crops : jo&r, 13’5 ; 1*0 ; cotton, 13*7 ; m&ng, l*5^total 

29'7. RaU crops : wheat, 20'7 ; gram, 25*5 ; 61 2*3 ; alaif 3*5, or a total of 51‘^ 
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The new assessment was made by Mr. P. J. White in 1871-72, and is 
recommended for thirty years from July 1st, 1873. 

Assessment of 1873. -i t 

The old pai-ganah now contains 95 villages, divided 

into 110 estates. The average size of each villaofo is 1,^65 acres. The total 
area is 101,173 acres, or 1.58 square mile.s; the assc,ssal)lo area 90,892 acres, 
of which 86,227 acres arc cultiv^ated. The depths of the water-bearing strata 
are as follows: — In 11 villages the depth is under 20 feet; in 37 villages 
20 to 35 feet ; in .37 villages 36 to 50 feet ; in five villag^^s 51 to 60 feet ; and in 
one village it is above 60 foot. In four villages there arc no wells, yet irriga- 
tion, like manuring, is neglected. The wells are within or immediately around 
the village site. The population In 1868 stood at 49,965, of which the culti- 
vating community nutnbors 24,886. The soils of the cultivated area are, 
7ndr, 38,1 12 ; kabar^ 36,560 ; pav^i, 9,485, .and rnkar 2,070 .acres, or in the per- 
centages of 44-2, 42*4, II'O, and 2 4 respectively. The parganah w.as divided 
into throe classes for purposes of assessment, villages with inai' predominating 
being placed in the first, those with principally kdbar and mAr in tho second, 
and those with chiefly panix and kdbar in tho third class. The percentages of 
soils and tho rent-rates in each class are those : — 


Pereenlaget of 


Rent-rates per acre of 



M4r. Eibar. Fiii&a. Rakar. M&r. Kakar. Parua. Rakar. 


Bh. a. Us. a. Us. a. Ua a. 


II. ... 


67-8 2G-7 4 4 

S8-4 63-8 14-8 

0-5 714 84-4 


11 '5 1 I 4 9 3 10 8 11 

3-5 4 11 3 14 .3 4 8 8 

3*7 4 5 .3 12 3 15 1 18 


Mr. White writes ; — “ Up to 1840-41 the position of Kiinch was peculiar ; 

it was surrounded by Native States whoso lands wore 
State of the parganah. , , , . • i t, • i . 

backward m cultivation, and when industry was not 

secure of its fruits. The population of Kuuch was thus swollen by immigrants. 

Its soil was cultivated to the utmost possible extent, and its produce carried an 

artificially high value, as the market rate was regulated by the grain that had 

to be imported on pack-bullocks from Mahua, to bring up tho supply to tho 

looal demand. But now our rule took in much of the surrounding country, 

eommnnications improved, other changes oocnrred, and the singular adv.antagcs 

of Kfinch no longer remained. Accordingly in 1841 the revenue was lowered, 

bat thd burden was still too great. Ten years afterwards the settlement began 
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to give way, and in 1859 it was reduced to Us. 28,000. The revenue by the 
present re>settlement is Rs. 1,96,500 in round numbers. In addition, the cesses 
are ten per cent, on this amount. 

Of the 158*1 square miles comprising the parganah area, Ktirmis are the 
proprietors of 77*3 ; Brahmans of 29*3 ; Marwaris of 11*7 ; Gujars of 11*2 ; Lo- 
dhis of 8*2 ; and Muhammadans of 7*5 square miles ; while the remaining 12*9 
square miles are shared between Thakurs, Kayaths, Telia, Baniyas, Ahirs, and 
Jats in the order named. The industrious and thifty Kurmis are the principal 
cultivators throughout the parganah. The parganah possesses 4,200 ploughs, 

. . 9,655 oxen, 2,071 cows, 3,781 buffalos, and 790 wells 

AsriGulttirG statistics. 

built by skilled labour. A plough can cultivate 60 
Mffhaa per annum in the mar soil, or 40 for the raM and 20 for the kharlf 
crops ; 40 highas per annum in kAbar, or 25 in the first and 15 in the second 
crop ; 30 in paiiia and r&kar, or 20 and 10 in the two harvests respectively.' 
The proportion of the bigha to the acre is 2*145. Of the whole cultivated area 
the raM crops cover no less than 75,552 acres, and the crops only 10,675 
acres. The details are as follows ; — RaM, wheat, 1,687 ; wheat and gram mixed, 
67,549 j gram, 5,035 ; barley, 214 ; alsi, 513; dye plants, 155 ; garden produce, 
400. Kharlf, cotton, 5,532; joar, 3,869; bdjra, 973; indigo, 93; kodo, 106; 
garden produce, 70; other crops, 32. 

There are no whole revenuo*freo villages ; but there are 4,258 acres of 
revenue-free plots, of which 323 acres are maintained for the lives of the holders 
and the rest are in perpetuity. The Pahnj river is to the west of Kiinch ; it is 
not navigable. Several roads, but at present all fair-weather ones, lead to the 
town of Klinoh. The road from Jhansi to the Phaphund Railway Station 
in the Et&wa District, vid Kiinch and Shergarh Gh6t on the Jamna, is to- bo 
metalled, and the road from Kdnch to Ural is a raised and bridged one.^ 

KUNCH, the principal town in the parganah of the same name in the 
Jalaun District, is situated on the KMpi road, 42 miles from Efdpi and 19 
^iles from Urai in latitude 25®-59'-30'^ and longitude 79®-ll'-55.^ In 1865 
the town contained 14,848 inhabitants, living in 4,035 houses. In 1872 
the inhabitants numbered 14,448 souls, of whom 7,139 were females. There 
were 11,956 Hindus (5,908 females) and 2,492 Mnsalmfms (1,231 fe> 
males). There were 2,724 enclosures, of which 436 were occupied by 
Musalm&ns. The houses built by skilled labour numbered 3,375, and of these 
Musalm&ns occupied 24. Of the common huts, 507 were inhabited by Musai- 
m&ns and 2,466 by Hindds. The census shows of the total population, that 


^ The following references to the Board’s Heoords will give the full fiscal history of Kiiaeh: 
•••14th April, 1807» No. 8 ; I2th March, 1808, No. 18 ; 2drd March, 1808, Nos. 3,. 4 ; 21st Feb- 
ruary, 1809, No. 64 ; 17th March, 1809, No. 23; 26th January, 1810^ No. 20; 3rd May, 1811, 
No. 10 ; 28th December, 1811, No. I ; 89th January, 1812, No. 10; 2nd July, Ibid, No. II; ■Mut] 
March, 1818, 2lst July, 1818, and 26th August^ 1821, No. 1. : 
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113 were landowners, 1,964 were agricnhurisis and 12,371 followed avocations 
other than agriculture. The occupation statement gives the following trades 
as pursued by more than one hundred of tlio male adult population : — Beggars, 
114; flour-dealers, 112; labourers, 286 ; cotton-cleaners, 106; cultivators, 
706; oil-makers, 214; petty dealers, 1,124; servants, 927 ; shoe-makers, 181 ; 
and weavers, 468. 


Amir Kli&n. 


Kunoh is the residence of an Extra Assistant Commissioner, who is nsually 
a Sub-Magistrate of the first class, in charge of Parganahs Kuneli and Madhu- 
garh. There is also a tahsili and a police-station, with 28 regular police. The 
municipal police number 35, and are paid from octroi duties levied under 
Act .VI. of 1868. There is a good dispensary supported by subscription, and a 
tahsili school attended by 52 pupils ; also a girls’ school with 25 pupils. There 
are four police outposts in the parganah at Bheur, Kailiya, Sunau, and Mau 
Mihauni. In 1804, Colonel Fawcett, who commanded the British troops in 
Bundelkband, sent a force of seven companies to reduce the fort of Amanta 

Malaya, about five miles from Kunch. The kiladar, 
while offering to surrender and negotiating terms, 
sent .word to the partazan leader, Amir Khan, who was then engaged in plun- 
dering Mau and Irichh, and on the 22nd Miiy, 1804, the Amir in person, 
marching by night, detached the Pindaras of his party to |)lundor the camp, 
whilst he divided the main body into three parties to attack the force in the 
trenches. The British battalions formed square and drove off’ the Afridis 
and Dakhanis of the Amir’s loft wing, who, however, made their way around 
between the fort and bazar and attacked the British troops in the rear, whilst 
Amir Kh&n himself charged them in front with the right wing and drove, 
them from tlie trenches to their camp, with the loss of two howitzers, two 
twelve-pounders, one six-pounder, and all the tumbrils and baggage. The 
British loss was severe, amounting to two companies of native infantry and 
about fifty European artillerymen. The British.force then retrealed in safetjr 
to Kdnch, and Amir Khan retired to Irichh. The next day the Pindaras 

returned towards Kiinch, and their leader, Jhearing 
of the advance of two companies by Kalpi to Kunch, 
by a forced march succeeded in arriving at their encampment at Kdlpi at 
night, when he attacked and overpowered the detachment, but subsequently 
released their leader. Amir Khan then plundered the towns of .Ktilpi and 
Ata, but Kunch was saved by the remnants of the force that had been 
engaged at Maldya. Returning again in June the Pindara force was en- 
tirely broken and dispersed by the British troops under Colonel Shepherd. 
Kdhch was several times occupied by the rebel troops under Barjor Singh dur- 
ing the mutiny in 1857-58. Kdnoh formed a mahal of Sirk4r Irichh, and 
yidded a xevenae of Rs. 46,295 in Akbar’s feign. 


f v ‘ 
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K^Dch is not connected with any other important town by means of a well- 
The town made road. The road to Urai is a well-kept, unmade 

road ; the road to Jalaun a cart-tract following the 
winding of the customs’ hedge ; that from Pimch, on the Jhansi road, a dis- 
tance of 16 miles, is also unmade, and as a rule apparently not well repaired. 
•The customs’ hedge rims close past the town on the south and west sides, cut- 
^ ting it oflF from the Raja’s countries below. The most important men complain 
very much of the injury the trade of the town has experienced since this hedge 
was made. It appears that before that time many people from the Samthar, 
Gwaiiar, and Datiya country habitually frequented the Kunoh markets for the 
purchase of their ordinary requirements and for the sale of their produce, but 
since that time these people have gradually ceased to come to Kuiich, because 
of their dislike to the examinations to which their carts and bundles are sub- 
jected to at the gateways in the customs’ hedge. 

The site of the town is nearly level, and is enclosed by a shallow n&ld run- 
ning along the south and east border, and a shallow nald running along the 
west border, which form the commencing branches of a rather important nd^A 
which runs northward past Jalaun, and then eastward for many miles to end 
in the Jamna not far from Kalpi. The town consists essentially of a business 
end to the east, and a quiet wide-spread country village ])art to the west. In 
this quiet part in the west outskirt there is the high site of an old ruined mud 
fort, on which the tahsil and police buildings stand now. The east .or business 
end is first noticeable for a groat tank in the outskirts, called Gobind Rao’s 
Tal, made 120 years ago. It is fully 200 yards square, built with'^ieight steps 
of good masOnry on all sides, and a little cupola at each comer. The steps are 
all uncovered, and the bottom can bo seen m llio corners, but the tank contains 
a sheet of water of some depth and the, water is said to bo several feet deep 
in the middle. The brickwork of the western half of the tank seems to have 
sunk considerably. The business part of the town commences immediately 
beyond the tank, with a recently established eucamping-ground. This is rented 
for Bs. 12 a year from a faMi' whoso grove it is. It contains fair old pimgo 
trees, but the surface is low and soft, and the cart-wheels sink deep into it. 
Past the new cnoamping-ground is the Ruiha! Mandi, mostly a cotton and 
wheat mai'kct, a longish wide roadway, high at the sides and low in the mid- 
dle, unmade, the shops on each side poor and some ruinous. At right angles 
to this is the Guraf, a market-place principally for gtir, tobacco, and rice. Its 
roadway is unmade and undrained, and the shops are very poor looking. The 
nimak hdta (or salt market) opens off from this, also at an angle, and is a widtehf 
street, with poor shops, but principally noticeable for its broken ruinous houses. 
From the principal market-places bazar-ways pass in several directions, all nar- 
row, all unmade, and undraiued, ind all the shops poor looking. Soinetuneii> 
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where a oontinnous street might have existed, a shop has been built in the way, 
BO that the street behind is I'eaohed by a narrow way on each side of the shop. 
No such thing as a straight well-made road exists in the town : all are crooked, 
narrow, and undrained. 

The school-house stands well in the midst of this business part, at 
the end of the only little bit of wide straight bazar-way right across the 
road. It is shaded by a fine pipal tree, which has a Mah&deo at its foot on a* 
neatly-kept platform. Tho precincts of the school are a busy bazar-way 
on three sides, with a fair-sized, but ill-kept, courtyard at tho back. Going 
further westward is the Manik Chauk, a general bazar apparently, of several 
streets, with a thoroughfare, however, only through the gateways which shut 
off its main way from the rest of the town. The shops in Mdnik C/muk, too, are 
poor ; ruined houses in it are numerous, and the owners of the houses com- 
plain very much here, as elsewhere in the towm, of the decline of trade and of 
their poverty now and inability to repair their houses. Tlie general asi)eet of tho 
business part of Kiinch is that of a mutdi neglected place. The bazar-ways now 
carry all the rain drainage from the housetops. The groat quiet western part 
consists, of hero and there a brick house surrounded by many mud-built houses, 
and is inhabited principally by cultivators. In this part there is a kunkur-made 
roadway extending from thotahsilddri for some distance towards tho business part 
of tho town, but tho road is crooked and kunkur-made in parts only. The roads 
generally of the western part are neither made nor drained, nor as a nile repaired, 
and differ little from tho roadways of an ordinary village. With regard to drain- 
age, it may be said that with the best possible opportunities for the purpose 
the town site is not drained at all, either insido or in the outskirts. The ndldsy 
instead of having been carefully kept as drainage-channels, for which nature 
intended them, have been much cut into, their bods dug into holes, and the ordi- 
nary cart-road or track around the town runs somqj^mos along the hank of tho 
ndld and sometimes in its bed; and altogether a more miserable, broken state of 
surface tha^ that of the Kiinch precincts in many places would be hard to find.* 

-• The Municipal Act (VI. of 18<i8) is in force in Kiinch. Tho total ipyeome 
from all sources in 1871-72 amounted to Rs. 13,077, ew., octroi, Rs. 8,405'; mis-^ 
cellaneous, Rs. 577 ; balance of previous year, Rs. 4,095, showing an incidence of 
9 atanas 9 pies per head of the population. The expenditure for the same year was 
fiir establishment, Rs. 4,681; public works, Rs. 1,321; education, Rs. 1,000; cha- 
ritable objects, Rs. 81, and miscellaneous, Rs. 210, leaving a reserve of Rs. 5,837. ’ 
The affairs of the municipality are managed by a committee consisting of three 
official members and six members chosen by election. 

KUTHAUND, a village in Farganah Jalaun of the Jalaun District, ie 
situated on the Jalaun road, 30 miles from TJrai. The population in 1872 was 

* From FUack’s tiep., 1671, p.83. 
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1,399. It was the former residence of the tahsilddl of Kan&r Parganah, which 
was in 1863-64 absorbed in the neighbouring parganahs. The old town of 
Kan&r, which gave its name to the' parganah, has been entirely swept away by 
the Jamna, 

KURAHI, a village in Parganah Aug6si and Tahsil Baberu of the Banda 
District, is distant 20 miles from Banda and 12 miles from Baberu. The 
population in 1865 was 2,312, and in 1871 was 2,392, consisting for the most 
part of Fathdn Mnsahnans converted a few generations ago from Hinduism. 
The area of this village is 4,034 acres. There is a school here. 

KURARA, a town situated in Parganah Hamirpur of the Hamirpur Dis- 
trict, about ten miles from the oivil station, on the Kalpi road. Population in 
1872 was 4,897, and in 1865 was 4,330. It has two wards, the Kh4n and 
Muli, which are said to have been so called after the two sons of Nyai Singh, 
but when and under what circumstances cannot be ascertained. It has probably 
improved in position since our possession of the district. It has now a police- 
station, a post-office, and a halkdhbandi (or village) school. It has weekly mar- 
kets on Sundays and Thursdays, and a eonsidtjrable trade in grain, cotton, and 
al dye. It was the scat of a tahsili until a short time before the mutiny. 
The Marwaris and Baniyas of the town are wealthy, but live after the samo 
manner as their poorer neighbours, without any pretensions to elegance or even 
comfort. 


LAHCHUllA GHAT or Ghiit Lahehura, a village on the river Dhasdn, in 
Parganah Mau of the Jhansi District, 50 miles from Jhansi on the Ha- 
mirpur road and ten miles from Mau. Tl)o population in 1865 was 982, and in 
1872 was 904. There is a public ferry here across tlio Dhasdn, a second class 
police-station, and a district post-office. 

liALATPUR, Lalitpur (Lnllutpoor), the chief town of the district of the 
samename, lies in Iatitude'iNf -21'-30" and longitude 78°-27'-50", on the Jhansi 
and Sdgar road. The population in 1865 numbered 9,258 souls, and in 1872 
was 8,976, of whom 4,513 wore females. There were 6,323 Hij^us (3,131 
fema^) and 372 Musahndns (190 fcmalo.s). The area of the town site is. 147 
acres, giving 61 souls to the acre. There were formerly fourteen muhaUas (or 
wards), and there are now sixteen, as follows: — Bdnsipura, Chaubiydndpura, 
Nadipura, Sahariydndpura, Saniohara bazar, Buddhwdrd bazar, Katra, Nanga- 
pura, Ajitapura, Lakhariyapura, Bdrepura, Rdur, Bazaryapura, and Taliy4. 
pura. The two new muhallas were formed at the introduction of the Municipal 
Act, and are known as Nos. 1 and 2. , 

The inhabitants are for the most part agriculturists, and there is no trade op 


Local tradition* 


manufacture unconnected with agricultural pursuits. 
Tradition ascribes the founding of Lalatpur to a Baja 


Sumer Singh from the Dakhan, who ^med it after his wife, Lalita. A tank in 
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wliich he is said to hare bathed still bears his name. . He is said to hare been 
on his way to the Ganges to try the efBcaoy of its waters for some cutaneous 
disease from which he was suffering, and fell ill while encamped near the 
tank. His wife had a dream in which she was recomniendcd to induce 
her lord to try the tank water, which was as good as the Ganges; ho 
did so and recovered, and settled on its bank. Another legend of this 
district states that in ancient times, or during the aboriginal “ Gond KAj,” 
there were in the district two powerful Gond cliicfships — one to the north, called 
Haraspur, and the other to the south, called Dudhi. Thc^c two chieftainships 
marched or adjoined each other at Lalatpur, where close to the zila school a 
stone is to this day pointed out as a boundary pillar. In corroboration 
of this legend, the rates of rent are there called Haraspuri and Dudhi. The 
Haraspuri prevail to the north and Dudhi rates to the south of Lalatpur. Bent- 
rates, here called darhandif are elsewhere known as jmsw’d/* rates or rents fixed ou 
different crops grown. Further evidence of the truth of the tradition that Dudhi, 
now an insignificant hamlet of about forty huts, was once a large and import- 
ant place is found in the existence of ruins in the jungle for miles round the 
present hamlet and lake. There are throughout the district great numbers of 
Gondjand Jain temples to be found, all of which have been more or less injured 
by time or Muhammadan invaders. These temples arc all of stone, and the ruins 
of seme of them — for example those at Diidhi, Chandpur, and Deogarh — are 
still in fair preservation and worthy of attention. 

The town is built on tho west bank of the Sahjad Nadi, a sandy stream ; its 
bed much studded with red rocks. Northwards tho 
town site is bounded by a branch of tho same nodi, and 
like it in character, but smaller. The town site is fairly raised ; tho soil mostly 
a reddish gravel, underlaid pretty closely by rock, so that tho well ffolas rest on 
rock. The nadis serve admirably to drain tho ^Hii'aftar heavy rainfall, and 
there are many natural Avaterways down to them, Lalatpur is characterized 
by a remarkably wide highway running from east to west; along its southern 
border a well-made and well-kept road in every respect, drained by deep cuttings 
on each side to a natural drainage channel running down to tho SahjAd. , 
Formerly the principal bazar used to be on this road, and some good shops 
remain there now, but the crowd of a bazar was found inconvenient and was 
accommodated elsewhere. This main road partakes in some measure with its 
well-built and white-washed masonry houses, the picturesquenoss which charac- 
terizes Bi^ndelkhand towns. The police-station and the dispensary are situated 
on this road. The roadway is lighted at night by lamps carried on stone 
lamp-posts. From about its centre a short roadway passes northwards to the 
Katra bazar, which is the business part of the town, and was made eight yeam^ 
figo by fVptaiii Tyler aswsted by Mr. Hi(du. It consists of a fair-sized 


The town. 
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perhaps 120 yards wide, with shops on all sides, and in the centre is a long 
bazar building under one roof, divided into shops. The open space around this 
building is wide, well-gravelled, and drained, and trees have been planted along 
its centre on both sides. This Katra forms an admirable centre to the town. 
From the Katra the town stretches in all directions, but principally northwards. 
The streets are narrow, unmade, rather tortuous, and wind about midst houses 
which are often well built of brick or unshaped stone, for stone is plentiful, but 
mostly mud built. Many of the narrow ways have a stony surface in patches. 
Many carved stones of black granite may be seen in the town as isolated posts 
and . door-steps, and at one place there are Buddhist remains of square pillars, 
with cruciform capitals, now part of a Hindd temple (C. P.) 

The Municipal Act (VI. of 1868) is in force in Lalatpur. The total income- 
,, . . from all sources in 1871-72 amounted to Rs. 8,115, viz.. 

octroi, Rs. 6,935 ; miscellaneous, Rs. 528 ; balance of 
previous year, Rs. 1,652, showing an incidence of 9 annas 1 pic per head of the popu- 
lation. The expenditure for the same year was for establishment, Rs. 3,108; public 
works, Rs. 2,920 ; charitable objects, Rs. 162 ; and miscellaneous, Rs. 160, leav- 
ing a reserve of Rs. 1,7 65. The affairs of the municipality is managed by a com- 
mittee consisting of four oiHoial members and eight members chosen by election. 

LALATPUR (Lullutpoor), a parganah in the tahsili and district of the 
same name, had according to the census of 1872 an area of 438 square miles 
and 11 acres, of which 99 square miles and 319 acres were cultivated, Of the 
area charged with land-revenue (363 square miles and 489 acres), 49 square 
miles and 166 acres were returned as unculturable, 135 square miles and 214 
acres as culturable, and 79 square miles and 109 acres as cultivated. The returns 
collected at the last settlement in 1864-65 give a total area of 437 square miles 
and 51 acres, of which 82 square miles and 261 acres were revenue free and 
27 square miles and 195 a^s were held on an uhari tenure. Of the remaining 
area assessed to land-revenue (327 square miles and 235 acresL 6 square miles 
and 566 acres wore returned as revenue-free ; 45 square miles mid 219 acres as 
unculturable; 198 square miles and 441 acres as culturable waste ; and 77 square 
miles and 298 acres as cultivated. To this should be added 25 square miles 
and 591 acres cultivated in uhaH estates. The number of villages in 1872 
amounted to* 148, of which 72 were returned with loss than 200 inhabitants; 
48 with from 200 to 500; 22 with from 500 to 1,000 ; five with from 1,000 to 
2,000 ; and one between 5,000 and 10,000. The settlement records give 168 
villages in 1864-65. The district map siifiiciently shows the botmdaides of the 
parganah and thie position of the principal towns. There is only six per cent, of 
irrigation, owing to the large quantity of moti soil to the south and centre of 
^the parganah. The harvest is about 70 per cent, rain crops. There are 52 

villages inhabited by Th^kurs, or about 31 per cent. ^ 
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Tlio firsb settloment of this parganah was made by Captain "Blake from 
. 1843-44 to 1847-48, at an initial land-revenue of 

Fiscal history. , , ’ 

US. 3fi,661, rising to Rs. 46,743, or excluding uhari 

(or quit-rent) tenures (Rs. 2,091) Rs. 44,652. The second settlement, mad© 
Captain Harris for 1848-49 to 1852-53, commenced with Rs. 40,007 
and rose to Rs. 55,008, exclusive of ubaH (Rs. 2,091). The third settlement 
was effected by Captain Gordon for 1853-54 to 1859-60, at an initial revenue 
of Rs. 36,671, excluding the same amount of uhari, and rising to Rs. 43,020. 
The fourth settlement, by Captain Tyler, from 1860-61, gav'O an initial 
revenue of Rs. 41,211, resulting on the average of five years preceding 
the new settlement in 1865-66 in an average revenue of Rs. 34,545, after 
deducting the fixed tibail of Hs. 2,091. Colonel James Davidson’s assess- 
ment in 1865-66, reported in 1869, gave a land-revcmie of Rs. 34,545, or 
uhari, and Rs. 389 as cesses on revenue-free holdings — total Rs. 38,999. This 
in many cases represents a progressive land-revenue, reaching its maximum of 
Rs. 36,536 in 1872, at wliich sum ithas been condrrand until the 30th June, 1888. 
Tlio incidence of this initial assessment on tlie cultivated area falls at eleven 
annas one pie, ajid on the culturablo area at three annas one pie. In 1872 the 
land-revenue stood at Rs. 38,665, including uhari, or Rs. 43,287 with cesses; while 
the amount paid as rent and cesses by cultivators was estimated at Rs. 77,330. 
The land-revenue then fell on the total area at two annas two pie per acre ; on 
the ai'ea paying Government revenue at two annas seven pie; and on the culti- 
vated area at nine annas nine pie. 

The total population in 1872 numbered 56,074 souls, giving 128 to the 

square mile. Amongst these, 53,391 were Ilindiis, of 
Population. ^ ® - 

wliom 24,855 were females ; 2,527 were Musalmans ;^959 

females). The Hindus contained 5,847 Brahmans, witli 2,808 females ; 4,834 

Rajphts, having 2,142 females ; 2,586 Baniyas, shovvftg 1,261 females, and all 

other castes numbered 40,124 souls, of whom 1,8(5 4 were females. Tho principal 

Brahman subdivisions are the Kauaujiya, Gaur, Sanadh, and Jajhotiya. Tlio 

Rajphts chiefly belong to tho Bundela, Panwar, Gaur, Chaulian, I’atsariya, 

Jaiswdr, Gautam, Bijhariya, Kuchhaura, Tanak, Parihar, and Dhundela clans. 

The Baniyas comprise Ghois and Purwars. Amongst the other castes are found 

Ahirs, Jhajhariyas, Kahars, Chamars, Kurmi's, Basors, Kayaths, Kdehhis, Nais, 

Lodhas, Tolis, Ghosfs, Barhais, Kliagars, Lohars, Clihipis, Bangars, Mails, Garij- 

riyas, Kumhdrs, Sonars, Darzis, Dhobis, and Joshis. 1,310 males are able to reall 

and write, anaongst whom are 48 Musalmdns. Tho oceupallun statements show 

that 166 male adults belong to the learned professions ; 4,610 are domestic 

servants ; 1,011 are engaged in commerce ; 9,094 in tilling tho land and tending 

cattle; 4,007 in mechanical arts and petty trades ; and 2,687 are labourers. Of 

the total population, 1,160 are shown as landholders, 25,395 as agriculturists, 
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and 29,519 as engaged in occupations other than agriculture. The remaining 
statistics are given under the district notice. 

LALATPUR, a tdhsil in the Lalatpur District, comprises the Parganahs of 
Lalatpur, Bansi, Talbahat, and Bdlabahat, having an aggregate area of 1,059 
square miles and 212 acres, and a population of 118,964 souls, of whom 63,087 
were males, giving 113 to the square mile. Of these, 13 wore insane; 11 were 
idiots ; 24 were deaf and dumb ; 98 were blind; and 14 were lepers. The land- 
revenue in 1872 stood at Rs. 77,551, or with cesses Rs. 87,277, falling at ten 
annas on the cultivated, and two annas two pie on the oulturable area. Only 
193 square miles and 150 acres were cultivated. All other statistics are given 
under the ditterent pargaiuihs and need not be repeated here. 

LAURI, also known as Lukhri, a village in Parganah Chhibun andT^hsili 
Mau, in the Karwi Subdivision of the Banda District, is distant 50 miles from 
Allahabad, 52 miles from Banda, 22 miles from Karwi, and 10 miles from Mau. 
The population in 1865 was 1,149, and in 1872 was 1,067, consisting chiefly of 
Ki^rmis. There is a village school here. 

A fair is held here in Chait (March- April), at which five or six thousand 
people assemble. At the distance of a quarter of a mile from the town are the 
ruins of an old fort, built on a hill known by the name of Lukhri. Kalika Debi, 
a place of pilgrimage of considerable resort, is situated on an adjoining hill. At 
the foot of the first hill is a tank built with stone, containing in its interior a stone 
figure of an elephant, with a Hindi inscription giving the date, Sanvat 1526, 
(corresponding to 1469 A.D.), wliich in all probability is the date when the fort 
and tank wore completed. Both are attributed to one Raja Bhar. ■; 

LUGHASI, a small jd<jir in Bundelkhand, is bounded on the south-west, 
south, and south-east by the Chhatarpur State, and on all other sides by 
I’arganah Jaitpur of the Hamirpur District. The chief town of the same namo, 
having a bazar and fort, lies on the route from Kulpi to Jabalpur, 86 miles 
south of the former and 183 mijes north of the latter. According to the Surveyor- 
General’s map in 1863 the area was 30,189 acres, or 47*17 square miles, with • 
a population of 3,500 souls and a revenue estimated in 1873 to amount to 
Rs. 8,000. 

The Lughasi family is an offshoot of the Panna rdj, and was represented at 
the introduction of British rule by Dhirtij Singh, grandson of liardi S&h of 
Panna (see PannX), who held eleven villages both under the Bundolas and dur- 
ing^the period of Ali Baliddur’s authority. After the establishment of the 
British Government ho received a sanad in 1808 for these eleven villaffcs after 
executing the iisiial deed of allogiance.t In consequence of the infirmities of 
old age, Dili raj Singh, in 1814, requested permission to abdicate in favour of 
his second son, Sardar Singh, in preference to his oldest son. Pa d am Singh, who 
* Aitcli. Treat., 111., 266, clatid 8tU December, Igos ; Ibid, S68, 379. - ; 
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four years before had rebelled against hinij and only submitted before a dotaoh- 
ment of British troops, and on receiving a separate assignment of land for his 
support. This was sanctioned, on condition of Padani Singh being permanently 
secured in his jdyiV, in order that ho might not bo driven by his necessities to 
any desperate steps in asserting liis claim to the succession. It was not con- 
sidered necessary to issue a new sanad to Sardar Singh. 

Dhirdj Singh died in 1819. During tlio mutinies of 1857 half of the 
villages of Lughasi wore laid waste by tlie rebels, in consequence of the fidelity 
of Sardar Singh to the British Government. In reward for his services Sardar 
Singh received the title of Rao Bahadur, ajd/jii' of Rs. 2,000 a year, a dress of 
honour worth Rs. 10,000, and the privilege of adoption, wliich was subsequently 
confirmed by sanad. Sardar Singh died on the 8th April, 1860, and his son, 
Murat Singh, having died previously, ho was succeeded by his grandson, Ilira 
Singh, and he by Rao Khet Singh. The Chief has engaged to keep clear 
roads through the jungles and take care of the grass preserves in the jdy/;* 
which was granted to his grandfather, comprising the villages of Jinjhaii, 
Nirakhera, and Chaukhandeh in Parganah Panwiiri, and Kauror in Parganali 
Chaitpur. 

LUGTARA, a village in Parganah and Tahsil Banda of the Banda District, 
is situated nine miles from Banda. The population in 1865 was 3,222, and 
in 1871 was 2,795, consisting chiefly of Dikhit Rajpiils. The village has been 
in a state of decadence since 1815. A. D.- There is a tahsi'li school established, 
here. There arc four rnahdls in this village, called Biratiya, Awasthi, Bagluin, 
and Sadwai, making together two thoka (or subdivisions). The total area is 
6,099 acres. 

MADIIOGARn or Madhugarh, the principal town of the 2)arganali of the 
same name in the Jalaun District, also known as Raniju, is situated 27 miles 
from Urai. In 1865 it contained 642 houses, with 2,967 inhabitants, and in 
1872 there was a poptilation of 2,718. It is theyesidence of a tahsildar, and 
has a police-station with 15 regular police. There is also a school and a dis- 
pensary. The Chaukidari Act is in force and yields a revenue of Rs. 250 a 
year, from which five watchmen, at a cost of Rs. 210, are entertained. 

MADHOGARH, a parganah and tahsil in the Jalaun District, had, accord- 
ing to the census of 1872, an area of 282 square miles, of which 203 wore cul- 
tivated. Of the area assessed to Government revenue (193 square miles), 38 
square miles were returned as unculturablc, 17 square miles as culturablc,'‘and 
138 as cnltivated. There were 231 villages, of which 103 had a population under 
200 j 82 had between 200 and 500; 27 had between 500 and 1,000 ; 11 had 
between 1,000 and 2,000 ; 7 had between 2,000 and 3,000 ; and one had be- 
tween 3,000 and 6,000. The land-revenue from all sources during the same 
year amounted to Bs. 1,32,826 (or with cesses Rs. 1,46,808), which fell on the 
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total area at eleven annas nine pie ; on the area assessed to Government rere- 
line at Re. 1-1-2 ; and on the cultivated area at Re. 1-6-4. 

The population in 1872 numbered 89,165 souls, giving 316 to the sqiiare 
mile. There were 86,475 Hindus, with 38,810 females, and 2,690 Musalm&us, 
with 1,223 females. The principal Hiudii divisions are Brahmans, numbering 
16,546, with 7,306 females j llajpvits,' 13,764, having 5,421 females ; Baniyas, 
3,184, giving 1,414 females; and all other castes numbered 52,981 souls, of whom 
24,669 were females. The principal Brahman subdivisions are the Kanaujiya, 
San&dh, Jajhotiya, Maharashtra, Tewari, and Abnashi. The Rajputs belong 
for the most part to the Kachhwaha clan (over 6,000); next come Gaurs, 
Parih&rs, Sengars, Chauhans, Bhadauriyas, Uathors, Kirars, Tonwars, Ohandels, 
Bais, Panwdrs, Dhakras, Angdailas, Charnar, and Bargiijars. The Baniyas 
are principally of the Ghoi, Agarwal, and Parwar siilxlivisions. The other 
castes hardly diflFcr from those given under Parganah Jalaun, adding a few 
Mallahs, Mahajtins, Dhunas, Mochis, Baris, Dangis, Raj, Baniyas, Alu'rs, and 
Pareyas. The occupation statements show that in 1872, 392 male adults 
wore engaged in the learned professions; 3,155 in domestic service; 1,276 in 
commerce ; 19,003 in tilling the land and tending cattle ; 4,240 in pettj trades 
and mechanical arts; and 4,397 as labourers. Of the total population, 5,557 
wore shown as landliolders, 44,686 as agriculturists, and 37,922 as employed in 
avocations other than agriculture. All other statistics are given nndev the dis- 
trict notice. 

MAHOBA, the chief town of the Tahsil of the same name in the district 
of Hamlrpur, lies on the route from Bamla to Sugar, 36 miles south-east of the 
former, and on the route from Hamirpiir to Naugaon cantonments, from the 
first of wliicli it is distant 54 miles iu 25®-17'-40'' north latitude and 79®-54'-40" 
east longtitude. Tlie poi)ulation of Malioba itself, with the adjacent vil- 
lages of Dariba and Bliatipura, was in 1855, 7,846 ; in 1865, 6,413 ; and in 1872 
was 6,977, of whom 3,364 were females. There wore 5,549 Hindus (2,651 
females) and 1,428 Musalmaus (713 females). The area of the sites comprises 
194 acres, giving 36 souls to the acre. Act XX. of 1856 is iu force and yields 
a revenue of Rs. 2,631, falling at six annas per head of the population. The ex- 
l)enditare iu 187 1-7 2 amounted to Rs. 1828. The name Mahoba* is derived from 
^ the great sacrifice ( mahotsaoa) ])erformed by its founder, 

Chandra Varmma, as a purificatory ceremony on 
account of his piother’s frailty about 800 A.D. The town is divided into three 

^ A pjrtipn of the materials for tliU article has been supplied by Mr. W, Martin, O.S« See 
also Burgess’ account of Mahobai Sel. Uec. Oov., N.-W. P., III. (N. 8.}, 135 ; and EreeUng 
Mahoba, J. A. S., Ben.. XXVIII., 369 : Sel. Bee., N. W. P., O. S., III., 417. Temples at Maho- 
ba and Khajurahju and inscriptions there : J. A. S., Ben., ¥111., 159; Proc , 1865. 99 ; Dowson’s 
Elliot, I., 383 ; Cunningham’s Archac. Hep., II., 439| and 1864*65, page 68. Mahoba lathe 
Maomohobba of Tieflenthaler (Bernoulli, I., 243)« : 
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distinct portions, — the one to the north of the hill known as purdnd kilah (old 
fort) j the top of the hill known as hhitari kilah (inner fort), and that to the 
south known as Dariba. The wards or quarters of the town are known as 
Tiwaripura, Kaohhipura, Shaikhonkepura, and Malikpura. The last is supposed 
to be so named after an Arabian adventurer, Malik Shah, who is mentioned in 
the Mirat-i-Masaddi as having Cfuiquercd Mahoba for the faithful. Ilis tomb 
outside the citj is known as Malikji-ke-dargah. It is also said of him that he 
conquered the Bhar llaja’s fourteen sons, whose Avives performed aati (or self- 
immolation) at the place known as Chmidah Rani ke sati. 

Mahoba has lost the importance it once possessed as the capital of the 
Chandel Rajas, and its present site is probably but a small portion of that it 
once occupied ; it is again, however, beginning to advance, though slowly. 
Long after the decay of the Chandels it was made a ])lace of importance 

by a largo colony of Banjaras (or grain merchants) 
settling hero. They created, as it were, a new village 
to the east of the old town, erecting substantial si.one houses, many of which 
are still in such good order as to show how recent their ocfuipation was. There 
is nothing wonderful in their choosing this spot, sitiiabul as it is on one 
of the great roads to Central India, as the centre of their operations, but 
their sudden disappearance from tlie scene cannot fail to create surprise. 
Mr. Balfour however, writing of these people in the Asiatic Society’s Journal 
for January, 1844, gives a reason Avhich may in this matter bo accepted as 
the true explanation. He states that they originally came from Rajpiituna, 
carrying on traffic as grain merchants by laden bullocks, welcome everywhere 
in seasons of scarcity, supplying armies in Avar, and rosj>ectod by both parties, 
each being equally interested in their safety. A time of hostility or do.arth was 
a period of activity to them, and they rejoiced in the troublous times that en- 
abled them, and them alone, to accumulate Avealtli in safety ; but our success 
restored peace in India ; the armies remain quiet in cantonments; cultivation is 
uninterrupted; and the occupation of the Banjdra is gone. When disease 
swept away their bullocks, the community being too impoverished to purchase 
others broke up and dispersed. 

The present site of Mahoba is unhealthy, a great part of the town being 
lower than the Madan Sugar lake, Avhich skirts it on one side; but its position 
is otherwise favourable for trade, and its communications with Banda,- Hamir- 
pur, and the independent States of Charkhdri and Chhatarpur good. The princi- 
pal public buildings are the tdhsili, police-station, post-office, school, dispensary, 
sardi, bazar, and traveller’s bungalow. There is no modem mosque or temple 
worthy of notice. The bazar is called Grantganj, after tlie Collector who built it; 
the gateway oonstracted at his expense is a handsome ornament to the town. 
i^There is a small trade in grain, EngUsh and country cloths, and pdn, utrhich is 
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cultivated to some extent, though not so mnch as formerly. There are two fairs of 
local importance — Khajiliya, held on the banks of the Kfrat Sdgar on the first of 
the dark half of Bhadon; and the Siddh, held on the Gokhan pahar outside the 
town in the same month. Amongst the inhabitants, the Kazis and Misr Brah- 
mans take the lead; the former bear a bad character for turbulence, deceit, and 
being generally ill-disposed ; tlie latter aro more money-lenders. There are a 
few Musalmans who aro for the most part descendants of Hindu converts. 

As might bo expected, the neighbourhood abouncis in traces of the buildings 
erected by the Chandel dynasty: there are the lidmkund, 
Suraj kund, the fort, the temple of Muniadevi with the 
Dewaldip; litlhilya, Kalyaii, Madan, Vijaya and Kfrat Siigars or lakes ; the 
Kakri Math on an island in the Madan Bagar, and the haithahs and carvings 
around tlie same lake and the site of Alhan and Udal’s house. The tomb of Jalhan 
Khan, the dargah of Pir Mubarak Bh^h, constructed of the fragments of a Baiva 
temple which had probably boon built by Kirtti Vanmna between 10G5 and 
1085 A. D. or, according to local tradition, by Chandra Varmma himself, and a 
mosque built of Chandcl stones, have come down from Muhammadan times. 
Jdllian Khdti is said to have accompanied the son of the llaja of Kanauj to 
aid Parmal, the last Chandel, in his war with Prithirdj ; ho was slain at the 
passage of the Betwa, and was buried on the top of the cone-shaped hill near 
Kirat Sdgar. Mubarak Bhdh is said to have been a Hindu prince of a country 
called Haiiii, who turned fakir. The mosque which is situated in the west 
part of the town outside the Bhanisa darwdza of the fort has an inscription in 
Persian which sets forth its having been built in the reign of Ghiyds-ud-dfn 
Tugldak, in May 1322 A. D., by one Malik Taj-ud-diii Ahmad. The following 
is Mr. Blochmann’s translation (Proc. A. S. B., 1873, 73): — 

1. By the favour of God the good news arrived that the mosque had been built at Maltoba. 

2. Daring the reign of the king of the seven zones, the centre of royalty, the asylum of 
Islilm. 


3. Ghiy&s-uddnny&waddin, a secouft Jam, whose throne is (as liighos) the heaven, Tughlnq, 
the king of the world. 

4. A king who, like Alexander, by the force of his club and sword conquered countries. 

5. May be, like the heaven, be kind in bis reign, and may the tliroue of his kingdom be 
everlasting in the world I 

6. A mean slave of the famous king in whose reign the mosque was completed. 

7. Malik Taj-ad-daulah, the fortunate, mild os Muhammad, whose excellent name is 
Ahmad. 

8. Has with the help of God (illegible). 

9. When twenty-two years has passed beyond 700, he built the door, the wall, and the court- 
yard of the mosque. 

10. It was in Ilnbi IT. of the Hljrat that his kind hand was engaged in building this edifice.” 

There are several Muhammadan tombs about, but the surroundings are all 

Chandel. Tradition assigns Sanvat 1309 (1252 A.D.) as the date of the des- ^ 
truction of the principal temple by a Musalm^n governor. 
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No tradition remains of the great saorifioo mentioned in the Chandrayasa, 
but the hhandyajna of similar import, and for the same purpose, is said to have 
been perfonnad at Khajurahu, about 3 1 miles south of Mahuba (see Khajubahu), 
in the Chhatarpur State, the capital of the ancient kingdom of Jajhoti. Accord- 
ing to tradition, the 11dm bund marks the place whore tlic first Chandel prince, 
Cliandrabrahm (Varmma), died, and the tank itself is believed to bo a reservoir 
into which the commingled waters of all sacred places discharge themselves. 
There is a fair here on die eleventh of the light half of Kdrtlik, The Suraj kund, 
near the Rdhilya, built by Surajbrabm, is invested with similar properties in a 
less degree. The existing traces of the fort do not disclose an area of any great 
extent, being not more than 1,600 feet in length by about 400 to 600 feet in 
breadth, so as to lead one to believe that a considerable portion must have been 
built upon, and the ruins since entirely become effaced. Two gates, a passage 
and traces of an apartment ascribed to Parnuil, aro.still visible. The view hence 
is extremely beautiful: hills, lakes, groves, villages, ]>laius covered with grass 
after the rains, or fields of grain, greet the eye, and the town itself at the foot of 
the hill softened by the distance and studded with trees adds no unpleasant 
feature to the landscape. The temple of Munia(lcvi has been, unfortunately, 
partially renovated ; in front of it is a pillar of stone known as the Pewaldip (or 
light of the tomplo\ erected by Madanbrahm (Madana Varmma). Of the 
lakes, those constructed by Rahilya (875-yOOA. 1).) and Kalyatt {Circa 1 128) havo 
much silted up, especially the latter, but the Kirat (1065-108.5 A. D.) and Madan 
(1130-1163 A. D.) Sugars are still clear, deep and spacious sheets of water, much 
overrun with weeds and tfiny/ufm (water caltrop) cultivation near the banks. 
Those lakes have already boon noticed in the article on the Jlamirpur District, 
so that there is little to add here. Mention, however, must bo made of the 
Vijaya S^gar constructed by Vijaya Pala, who ruh.-d from 1045 to 1065 A. D. 
It is the largest of all the lakes. On a second island in the Aladan Sugar, which, 
like the Kakri Math island, is connected with the shoix! by a stone causeway, are 
the life-size figures of some richly-caparisoJied elc[)hants, the average length 
being 8^ feet, and girth being 12^ feet, carved from single blocks of white sand- 
stone. On this island are also the remains of a ruined temple, called Maddri, 
of which only the foundations now remain. These show a dimension of 107 
feet in length by 75 feet in width ; that of the Kakri Math temple being only 103 
feet in length by 43 feet in breadth. At the entrance there are thc'Signsof 
another small temple or sanctum about sixteen feet square. Beyond the lake, to 
which the lotus in its season adds a new beauty, stands in bold relief a rugged 
hill, which from the extraordinary way in which the stones and rocks are piled 
one on the other, so that light is visible through the crevices, may well be said to 
be the work of demons. Figures, some unfinished, representing human beings 
.in difierent postures, are carved in the solid rock in several places, and one 
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known as the Ch&ada Matwara is an object of worship. Where the town 
runs along the northern border of the lake on the artificial dam which forms 
the side, the bank leading to the lake is covered with flights of stone steps of 
dressed and carved granite, surmounted by numerous temples and kiosqnes. 
The site of the house of the fiimous twin heroes, Alban and Udal, is pointed 
out uear a temple, now occupied by a bairdgi on the Kulpahdr road. A stone 
pillar, knoAvii as Alha ka lat or Alha ka gili, about nine feet high, exists in the 
Dariba quarter. There are also the remains of several Jain temples, and a 
pedestal inscribed witli the Buddhist confession of faith in characters used in 
the eleventh or twelfth century shows that there must then have been some 
professors of that religion here. 

This seems to be the proper place for recording all that is known of the his- 
HiRtoryof Mahobaamlthe toty of this portion of Buiulelkhaiid. The materials 
Ilaniirpur Liistrict. tradition, inscriptions, and the writings of the 

Hindu poets. Of history previous to the Ohandels we have no record. Tradi- 
tion assigns to the Gaharwars the construction of the Bijanagar, Pawa, and 
Bilki lakes in Parganali Mahoba, but they may liave accompanied the Ohandels. 
In some villages, especially in the Maudha and Panwari Parganahs, Gonds, 
Bhils, Kuchhis, Kurmis, and Aln'rs are said to have been the original occupiers 
of the land, and the zamindars generally do not ascribe to themselves a greater 
antiquity than the overthrow of the Chandel dynasty. The ancestor of 
the Kharcla Thakur is said to have received Khaixda and fifty-one other vil- 
laf^cs with the daughter of Parm/il, the last of the Ohandels, about the close of 
the twelfth century of our era (s(;o Kiiauela). 

Chand Bai’dai,^ the Homer of India, in the chaj)ter of his great poem on 
the exploits of Prithinij, the Ohauhdn ruler of Dehli, gives the genesis of 
the Ohandels. Tho Gaur line in Kashi (Benares') was succeeded by the 
Gaharwiir.s, Karuchandra, llansingh I., Jagannutb, Il.ansingh' II., Surasingh, 
and Indrajit. At the court of ludrajit was a Brahman as uprohit (or family 
priest), by name Ilemraj, of avIiosc daughter (Hemavati) the moon god became 
enamoured, and tho fruit of this union was Ohandrabrahra, who conquered 
Kashi, founded Kalinjar and Mahoba, and Avas promised power as long as his 
• race retained tho Avord “/mx/iMt” (Varnuna) as an affix to their name ; and, 
according to another tradition, continued to shun unchastity, to avoid the 
vicious, lepers and one-eyed, and to take care not to slay a Brahman or drink 
wine. The Ohandels reigned at Mahoba until, in the- twentieth generation, 
Parmdl drops the affix and is conquered by Prithinij. This Avar is tho subject 
of tho chapter of Chand’s poem kuown as tho Mahoba-khand, Chandrabrahm • 
was succeeded by nineteen kings, of Avhioh tho following list is given in the 
local histories : — 


X J. A. S. Ben., XXXVJL, 119 ; XXXVIII, 1, 145, 151 j XXXDC., 2. 
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S, B&lbrahm I., the builder of the Bela Tal aud founder of B^rigarh, 
transferred in 1864 to Oharkhdri ; 3, Brajbrahin (not mentioned in the Qhandrd- 
yasa) ; 4, Bdlbrahm 11. ; 5, Jagatgajbrahra ; 6, Gyanbrahm ; 7, Janbrahm 8, 
Saktbrahm; 9, Prithvibrahm ; 10, Bhaktbrahm; 11, Jagatbrahm; 12, Kil- 
brahtn ; 13, Kalyanbrahm, the builder of the Kalydn Sagar ; 14, Surajbrahm, 
the constructor of the Surajkund near Ilahilya Sagar; 15, Ilupbrahm, who 
planted a sacred grove near Mahoba, and built the Blip Sugar ; 16, the name is 
doubtful ; 17, Rdbilbrahm, the founder of the Rahilya Sugar and the old temple 
at Rdhilya village ; 18, Madanbrahtn, after whom the Madan Sugar has been 
named; 19, Kiratbrahm, in whoso reign the Kirat Sagar was built ; and -20, 
Parmdl. The names and dates of these princes are given at page 18. 

Tho following table gives a list of the Chandel princes according to the vari- 
ous manuscripts consulted by General Cunningham ; — 


No. 

Ghand. 

Chand* 

III. 


IV. 

y. 

Mahoba Ms* 

Rajnagar Ms. 

Khajurahu Ms. 

Mahoba Ms. 

Rajnagar AIs, 

1 

Chandra V, ••• 

Chandra V, ••• 

Chandra y. 

•». 

Chandra V. ... 

Chandra Y. 

% 

Bama V. 

Bala V. 

Bala y. 


Rama Y. ••• 

Vijaya V. 

s 

Rupa y. ••• 

liiitna V. ... 

Bela y. 

... 

Hiira y. 

Bela V. 

4 

BAhila V. ... 

Vraja V. 

Mana y. 

• •• 

Budha y. 

Rama V. 

6 

Bala V. 

Bela y. 

Gaja y. 


Ratna y. ••• 

Jiatna V. 

6 

HatnaV. 

Nadana y. ... 

(iyana 

••• 

Ganga y. ••• 

Gyana V. 

7 

Vijaya V. ••• 

Punya y. 

Jan y. 


Vijaya V. 

Jan y. 

8 

Btla V. . •• 

Jaga y. ••• 

8akar y. 


Bola y. 

Madhava V* 

9 

Gnn§;a V. 

Gyana y. ••• 

Birt y. 


Kliajtira y. ... 

Kesava Y 

10 

Dilipa V. 

Jan y. 

Bliagat y. 

••• 

Nabala y. 

Nabula Y. 

11 

Rhajura V. ••• 

Jaisakti y. t.* 

{Catet) y. 


Keshava Y* 

\ (CitreA) V. 

12 

Nabala V. 

Jagnl AT* t«« 

Jagat V. 

• •• 

Hara y. 

{Caret) V. 

13 

Keshava V. 

Kii y. 

Kiliik V. 


f 

• 

{Caret) V. 

14 

Kara V. ••• 

Kalyana y. 

Kalyana 

••• 

Dhana y. 

Kalyana Y. 

15 

Surupa V. 

Surya y. ••• 

Surya 

••• 

Madliana y. ... 

Surya V, 

16 

Dhana V. 

Knpa y. 

Rupa y. 

... 

Knpa V. ... 

Ru))a y. 

17 

Afadhava 

Bidhi y. 

Rahila y. 


Rahila y. ... 

Buddha V. 

18 

Kaly5na V. ... 

Rahila V. 

Madana y. 

„ 

Kalydna y. ... 

Rfibila V. 

19 

Madana V. ••• 

Madana y. ... 

Blieja y. 


Madana y. 

Madana V. 

SO 

Kirtti V. 

Kirtti y. 

Kirtti y. 

... 

Kirtti y. 

Kirtti V. 

91 

Farmal V. ••• 

Parmal y. 

Parmal V. 

••• 

Parmdl Y. 

Parmal V. 

22 

Brahmajita V. 

Brahmajita y. 

Brahmajita V 

*••• 

Brahmajita y. 

Brahmajita Y. 


From inscriptions (see KHAJUBina) wo gather the names of a dynasty 
reigning at Khajurdhu, only 30 miles off, which has 
Parmal. among them tho names Rahila and Kiratbrahm, or 

Kirtti Varmma, which apparently belong to this dynasty and are noticed in tlio 
introduction in tho history of Bundelkhand. Parmdl is said in local legend to 
have ascended the throne at tho age of five years, and being possessed of the 
paras, (or plubsopher’s stone) thought himself equal to the gods. He disdained 
to asoum ** ^^Fname “ Brakm^'' and broke all the other conditions on which hie 
raoe- had been promised divine protection. It is said that in Parmdl’s youth (t 
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daughter was bom unto him by a concubine, who, with her daughter, was sent 
away to a distant part of India, and all trace of them for the time was lost. 
After an interval of twenty years the daughter returned, but unconscious of 
her parentage followed the oceupation of her mother. She was introduced as 
a stranger into Raja Parmfil’s haram. At midnight the Raja called for w'ater 
to drink. The now inmate had been drinking wine, and the goblet stood in 
an ante-room half empty. Tlie servant of the Raja, but half awake from sleep, 
seized the goblet and presented it to his master, under the impression that it 
contained water. Immediately upon tasting its contents the Raja became 
aware that he had committed one of the forbidden acts, and enraged at his ser- 
vant, who was a Brahman youth, he struck him. Thxis the three conditions of 
the permanency of his kingdom had been violated. Chandrama then revealed 
to Parm&l that the rdj conld not remain in his family, but that it would not be 
utterly overthrown if he gave a feast to Brahmans and made nine bansdoa (or 
pillars) covered with obscene sculptures. One of tlieso is found at Mahoba, one 
at Kalinjar, one at Barigarh, one at KhajurdhU, and others elsewhere.^ 

Parmul's son, Brahmajit, is said to have married a daughter of Prithirdj 
much against the inclination of her father, and this in a measure hastened the 
war which ultimately broke out between the rival States. Every Chandel king 
had a trustworthy servant of the BanAphar lino. In the time of Parmdl they 
were represented by the twin heroes Alhan and Tidal. Tlie immediate cause 
of the rupture assigned by Chand was that fifty soldiers of PrithirAj having 
been wounded in an expedition against Padamsen, the Raja of Samudsikar, in 
returning to Dchli halted at Mahoba, where having quarelled with the keepers 
of the grove ki which they encamped, Parmal ordered that they should be put 
to death. Udal took part in this slaughter, but Alhan, who was then at Kanauj, 
on his return reproved Parmal for his cowardly act. On lujaring of this murder 
of his followers Prithiraj made preparations to attack Mahoba, but his coun- 
j p, w sellorspersuadedhimthatitwould bchopeless to attempt 

war. then, and that he should wait till some favourable 
opportunity offered. After the lapse of eight years he received a letter from 
Mahil and Burhat, the treacherous Parihdr ministers of Parmdl, offering to 
betray the kingdom to him on condition of receiving half themselves, 
and stating that both the BanAphars were then in exile at Kanauj. PrithirAj 
set out with an army said to have amounted to 125,000 men, while ParmAPs 

> This account differs in several poin|s from that given by General Cunningham, who liket 
800 A. D. approximately as the date of the rise of. the Chandel dynasty, and in the summary of 
his researches given in Beames’ Elliot, 1., 75, there is no mention of the legend which makes the 
permanence of the rdj depend upon the non^cummission of the three offences above described. 
It is merely stated that Chandrama promised the race should endure so long Mk^ey bore the 
name “ Brahm.” A similar promise was made to the Kachhwiha Falass of GwAw (see Bomml- 
xbakd). 
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force numbered 110,000, inolnding subsequently a contingent of 60,000 sent 
by Jaichandra of Kauauj. Prithiraj advanced by Gopdchal, and visiting Bate- 
swar and Sirsagarli, crossed the Bebwa near Chandaut. The first series of battles 
were fought near Sirsagarli, where Julban was slain while vainly trj’ing to 
check the advance of Prithirdj and waiting for reinforcements, which, owing to 
the treachery of tlio ministers, never arrived. Prithirdj then advanced on Ma- 
hoba, and ParmAl placing all |)ower in the hands of Alhau, whom ho had 
re-called, retired to Kaliniar. A series of battles ensued which lasted for eighteen 
days, and ended in the complete destruction of the whole Chandel army except 
Alhan. The victors had barely strength left to secure themselves, but event- 
ually retained Mahoba, leaving Parmal in Kalinjar. Parmal proceeded to Gya 
and died there. His oldest son, Brahmajitil, died in defence of Mahoba, and 
his other sons, Kainjit and Ranjit, subscipiently applied to Kananj for aid, 
and with Jaiohandra’s assistance expelled the Chauhan governor of Mahoba, 
and recovered some part at least of their fivther’s territory ; but Mahoba would 
appear to have boon ever after abandoned as their cajiital by the Ohandel 
kings, who remained at Kalinjar (see liiTNUELKnANi)). Tlie capture of Mahoba 
took plabo about 1184 A, D., and an inscription on the tcmplo of Nilkanth at 
Kalinjar, erected by Parmal, bears date 1192 A.D. One inscription of Par- 
mal at Mahoba bears date 1183 A.1)., and one of Tilak 13rahm or Trilokya 
Varmma is dated in 1280 A.D. The next prince was most probably the Bhoja 
Varrama of the Ajegarh inscription (see Ajegahh), who lived in 1288 A.D., 
and was, perhaps, succeded by Vira Yarmma, whose date is 1315 A.D. 

Shortly after the victory of Prithirdj, or about 1195 A.D., tho district fell 
• into tho hands of'Shalidb-ud-din Ohori, or rather of his 
The Musalmans. viceroy, Kntb-ud-din Aibak, who attacked and captured 

Kalinjar in the following year. Mahoba was, doubtless, again conquered by 
‘ Ala-ud-din in 1295 A.D., and wo have traces of Muhammadiin supremacy in 
the mosque constructed by Malik TAj-ud-din^in tho reign of GhayAs-ud-din 
Tughlak in 1322 A.D. Early in tho reign of Firuz SliAh tho fief (iktah) of 
Karra and Mahoba and the shikl- of Dalamau were placed under tho charge of 
Malik-us- Shark (prince of the East) Mardan Daulat, who received the title of 
Nasir-ul-Mulk. Ue was compelled to take command of tho forces at Multan 
in 1379 A.D., and was succeeded in his Mahoba government by his son, 
Shams-ud-din Sulaiman.^ In 1387, Darya Khun, son of Zafar Khun, Amfr of 
Mahoba, being attached to the fuotion of Prince Muhammad KhAo, because 
obnoxious to the Vazir, JauuAn Shah KhAn-i-Jahun, who put him into prison. 
Tho young prince collected his jl^nds and attacked tho minister’s house. 
When the !^An heard of their approach he took DaryA KliAii out of prison and 
put him to^eath, but from that dayd^he prince assumed tho reins of government, 
r $h&hi, Dowson’s Elliot, IV., 18, i4, 18. 
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and the Vazir flod in disgrace. In 1399 we find Mahoba joined with E&Ipi as 
the shikk of Mahmud Khan, son of Malikzddah Firdz. The district henceforth 
remained a dependency of Kdlpi, and is not lientioned separately by the Persian 
historians. 

In 1488 A.D. Sikandar Lodi regained possession of this part of the country, 
and to him may probably be attributed tho destruction of the ChandePtem- 
ples. In 1680 A.D. the district came into the possession of Chhatars&l, Bun- 
dola. Of tho local history of the district during tho 500 years from Prithirdj 
to Ohhatarsdl little farther is known than that already recorded in the notices 
of Edth, Jaldlpur, and other towns of the district. From the absence of evi- 
dence to the contrary, it may be gathered that from tho time of tho Muham- 
madan conquest this district, like others in these provinces, was subject to the 
Sultdns of Dehli, whose authority varied with the abilities and energies of the 
particular possessor of tho throne. A few petty chiefs may have gained a per- 
sonal influence at times, but none have left any mark on the district. Throughout 
tho village communities seem to have remained almost intact, as shown by the 
traditions about tho settlement of Bais Eajpiits from Dundia Khera in Sumer- 
pur, Bidokhar, Say&r, and Kharela, recorded in tho notices of tliose places. 
In many villages tho sites of mud forts can yet be traced, which also point to 
a certain amount of village independence. 

Tho country must have suifered much under the Bundolas, as Chhatarsdl 
fought many battles with the imperial troops, and was 
at last obliged to call in the Peshwa of the Marhattas 
to aid him, to whom Clihatarsiil, on his death in 1731 A.D., assignee! one-third 
of his territories, and amongst them Mahoba. To his son Jagatr&j fell Jait- 
pur and the greater portion of tho present District of Hamirpur. Except that he 
founded Jaitpnr,itdoe3 not appear that Jagatrnj ever distinguished himself. He 
was succeeded by his second son, Pahdr Singh, who had to defend his possessions * 
against the sons of his brother, Kirat Singh (see Jaitpur). On his death in 
1765 A.D., the present district, except Pan w&ri and Jaitpur, which belonged 
to Jaitpur, and Mahoba, of which tho Pandits of Jalaun were masters, was 
divided between Gum&n and Khuman Singh, but the division made seems never 
to have been honestly acted upon. Sometimes the one and sometimes the other 
carried off the revenue of the same estate. In B4th each of them had a mud 
fort, and it is commonly reported that often one Raja collected the spring, and 
tho otlicr tho rain-crop revenue of tho same village. Gumdn and Ehumd^ 
appear to have been continually quarrelling with each other; a battle was fought 
at Maudha, and Khum&n was slain a shor(|time after at Parhori. Arjun Singh, 
who commanded for Gumdn, occupied Cmarkh&ri, but was himself kill^ in 
action against Ali Bahddur. Gaj Singh succeeded his father in Jaitpur, and 
he again was succeeded by Kesri Singh, who lived at the time tho British were ’ < 
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called ill) and on opposing them his territory was oircnmsoribed to tho present 
bdwani — Htorally 52 villages. It had previously been subject for a short time to 
Ali Bahddur, who assumed^be title of Nawwdb of Banda in 1790 A.D. Kesri 
Singh was succeeded by his minor son, Pariohhat, who revolting in 1842, Jait- 
pur was made over to one Khet Singh. He became deeply involved, mort- 
gaged the estate to Government for three lakhs and a pension, and died at 
Oawnpur in 1849 without legitimate issue, and since then his estate has been de- 
clared to have lapsed to Government. Ali Bahadur, the Nawwab of Banda, took 
possession of portions of tho district about 1790, and was defeated by the British 
at Banda, and his possessions hero fell into their hands. Portions of Parganahs 
Rath and Panwdri were given in jaeddl to Himmat Bahadur, their ally, for tho 
support of his troops, but were subsequently resumed in exchange for a pen- 
sion.^ Mahoba rcmaiiicd in the possession of tho Pandits of Julaun till, on tho 
death of Gobind Rao without heirs in 1840, it lapsed to the British (sec Jalaun). 

MAHOBA, a parganah and tahsil of tho Hamirpur District, is' bounded 
on the north by Parganah Jalalpur and Parganah Khandeh of the Banda 
District ; on the oast by the Banda District and the Native States of Gaurihar 
and Chai’khdri ; on tho south by tho Chhatarpur territory and tho Urmal Nadi ; 
and on tho west by a portion of Charkhari and tho Parganahs of Jaitpur and 
Panwari in the Hamirpur District. Tho total area, accoi’ding to the census of 
1872, was 329 square miles and 192 acres, of which 144 square miles and 384 
acres were cultivated. Of the area charged with Government revenue (316 square 
miles and 192 acres), 69 square miles and 64 acres were returned as unculturable, 
108 square miles and 512 acres as culturablo, and 260 square miles and 128 acres 
as cultivated. The number of villages in 1872 was 91, of which 14 had loss 
than 200 inhabitants ; 37 had between 200 and 500 ; 23 had between 500 and 
1,000; 10 had between 1,000 and 2,000; 4 between 2,000 and 3,000; two 
between 3,000 and 5,000 ; and one above 5,000 inhabitants.^- The positions of 
the principal villages are sufficiently shown by tho district map and the history 
in the notice of Mahoba tovrn. 

The general aspect of Mahoba is very unlike that of most parts of these * 
provinces, though the same as the neighbouring Dis- 

Gencral apj^rance. Banda and a great part of independent Bun- 

delkhand. A spur of the great Vindhya range extends its extreme point in 
this direction, causing ridges varying from a single rock to hills of several 
hundred feet in height to rise in all directions out of tho plain of black land, 
whiidi SQems tho natural face of the country. The rock so appearing is in all 
innfatTiftAa primary granite traversed in many places by veins of quartz 
runi^g north and south. This is of all degrees of coarseness ; in some places ■ 
of the finest grain ; in others so loosely held together by tho feldspar as to 

^ rroc. Board, 34(h March, lS07, No. 86. ————————— 
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decompose, giving character to the surrounding soil. When a little harder, it 
affords on the side exposed to the weather a convex surface in general, and 
in other places, from the suppression of the miid!!% quartz, or hornblende, it 
assumes the character of syenite green stone and clink stone, fhe green ston# 
being particularly abundant about Mahoba Kbas. The soils of Mahoba have 
already been described in the article Hamibpub District. *' 

The lakes of this parganah have been noticed in connection with the town 
of Mahoba, near which they are all situated. Rivers 
there are none in tho parganah, though several of the 
streams rising in tho hills become considerable in discharging themselves into 
tho adjacent large rivers, the Ken and Betwa. Thus the Chandrdwal Nadi, 
which forms an important addition to the Ken shortly before it reaches the Jamna, 
rises near Mahoba ; and the Urinal Nadi, another tributary of the same stream, 
is tho southern boundary of part of tlie parganah. The Kand, likewise, has its 
springs here, as also tho Arjun, which joins the Barman, and with it, the Betwa 
below Jalalpur. In every instance save the last mentioned the current is to the 
eastward, and all but one dry up after tho rains are over, tho Ui’mal alone 
retaining water in its hollows. Irrigation is little practised, and the canals 
drawn from the lakes of this parganah have been noticed under the Hamirpur 
District. Mr. Freeliug remarks that only in tho village of Naigaon has ho 
seen tho d4ijla used for irrigation purposes, though it is so common in the neigh- 
bouring Duab. Common ■wells are sometimes dug for tho season’s use near 
tnnks, at a cost varying from He. 1 to Rs. 10 j they last but one hot season and 
fall in during the first rains. ^ 

Jungle must formerly have abounded throughout tho parganah ; in many 
of the boi'dcr villages much even now remains, gene- 
JuDglcB. rally a low brushwood, of which the wild karaunda 

(Carissa corundai)%iiid khair (Acacia catecim) trees are the most common elements. 
Tho chil (Buiea frondosa) bush, called elsewhere dhdk and palds, is also very 
prevalent and is a valuable addition, being useful in all its parts. The leaves 
are used for dishes at weddings, feasts, &c., by all castes; the fibres of the roots 
form a rope which does not swell or spoil in the rains, water in|ypirovihg and 
strengthening rather than injuring it ; and from its charcoal the' best native 
gunpowder is prepared. Groves are very plentiful, and invariably of the mahua 
tree (Bassia latifolia), which furnishes the native spirit sold in the bazars ; the 
mango, as is usual this side of tho Jamna, being of very rare occurrence. The 
former Governments greatly encouraged planting all kinds of trees, granting 
patches of land revenue-free for tho purpose to any one who would take them. 
The comparative importance of the products of the parganah are shopi in 
tho number of survey Mgliaa under the different kinds 
Cultivated products. of cropB in 1855. iCAar^ crops, ^odr, 46,526 ; . 
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38,959 ; kodon, 23,436 ; /tV, 23,153; sugar, 1,916 ; hdjri, 1,769 ; sdm<in, 840 ; 
indigo, 570 ; mMi, 351 ; rice, 270 ; k&kun, 192 ; hemp, 184 ; tobacco, 150 ; and 
pdn, 25. The ral>{ crops wore wlieat, 44,701 ; pulses, 9,034 ; barley, 7,729 ; dl, 
4^478 ; linseed, 1,269 ; pdn, 164 ; tobacco, 138 ; masiir, 104 ; safflower, 96; and 
arhar, 68. 

Markets are hold in most of the large villages once in every week ; Kabrai 
Trade market days, Saturday and Tuesday. The 

markets of Ma.hoba, Srinagar, and Bilbai have a fair 
show of goods, but there is little active local trade, and no manufactures of im- 
portance. The communications with other districts are good, and an extensive 
transit traffic passes through the town, Avhioh is the great highway between tho 
Native States of Bundelkhand and tho Dutib. 


The following statement gives the exports and uiiports of Mahoba for the 
year 1855-56 colb'cted by Mr. G. Freeling: — 



1 . Exports eastwards, or to Hamirpur, 


Carts 

1 ® 

1 ••• 

H 

i| 9091 12^ 

\\ 3,86'^ 

\\ It: 

►[ s 

l| 4t 

If 2,198 

animals 

1 21 

1 ••• 


1 1,045 

1 rol 331 

1 7 

i fic 

>1 7,47-J 

M 11,156 


2. Exports westwards, or 

to Chhatarp 

iir. 




Carts 

1,736 

1 28 

1G7 

4 

1 

76 

! 84 

32 

15 

1 2,3H9 

Baggage animals 

5,20U 

1 36 

j 1,.WJ 

460 

... 1 

710 

13,375 

474 

18 

1,023 

Total 

7,965 

64 

1 

l,.568 

2,878 

294 

1 

00 

13,54I| 

638j 

1 

I 7,652ll6,766 

1 


1 . Imports from the east 

or Hamirpur, 




Carts ••• 

1 7,867 

186 

818 

12 

••• 

\ ‘‘1 

1 247 

1 1061 

1 31^ 

[ 2,261 

Baggage animads 

1 10,774 

366 

1,635| 


• •• 

1 l| 

1 7.211 

1 7631 

1 66| 

1 2y463 


2. Imports from the west t 

or Chhatarpur, 




Carts M# 

7 

i 3 

2 

108 

1 26 

1 21 

2 

1 3 

3 

1 2,588 

Baggage animals 

383 

12 

13 

299 

120 

8 

5 

20V 

6,7 Ot- 

3,1 1 6 

Total ••• 

19,021 

SS7 

2,468 

419 

1 146 

1 

36 

1,465 

»,074 

1 

5y839 

00 


Fcbm the above it appears that the chief exports eastward arc pdn, cotton, 
tili oilseed, and ghi (or clarified butter), in return for which are received grain 
of a|ji kinds, sugar, and cloth. From the west, iron and kodon are imported in 
exchwge for cotton. Grain, gram, tobacco, sugar, and cloth go to Chhatarpnr 
in efchange for pdn, soap, gM, salt, saltpetre, add iron. 
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The Farganah of Mahoba first came under British suporihtendenoe in 1836^, 
when Jalaun was entrusted to the management of 
Lieutenant Doolan, who made a settlement for one year, 
and again in 1840, one for five years. In 1843 Captain Ross was appointed 
Superintendent, and made a second five years settlement, from 1845 to 1850. 
The revenue of Mahoba was fixed at Rs. 99,341. Captain Erskine (the late Earl 
of Kellie) made the settlement from 1850 to 1855 at Rs. 99,784, falling on the 
area assessed to land-rovenuo at twelve annas one pie, and on the cultivated 
area, exclusive of vhari, at Re. 1-10-2 per acre, giving an increase of Rs. 443. 
In 1853 this parganah was transferred to flamirpur, and Mr. G. Frecling* 
made the assessment for the next thirty years, in 1855-56, at Rs. 98,963, giving 
a rate on the total area of Re. 0-7-6 ; on tlie revenue-paying area of 9 annas 9 
pie ; and on the cultivated area of Re. 1-2-11. The land-revenue in 1872 stood at 
Rs. 1,09,495, or with cesses Rs. 1,17,584 ; while the amount paid in rent and 
cesses by the actual cultivators of the soil was estimated at Rs. 3,00,153. The 
land-revenue then fell at eight annas four pie on the total area ; eight annas 
eight pie on tho area assessed to Government revenue j and Re 1-2-11 on tlie 
cultiA'atcd area per acre. 

The total population in 1872 numbered 72,163 souls, of whom 38,169 were 

males and 33,994 were females, giving 219 inhabitants 
Population. >00 

1 to the square mile (116 males, 103 females), ^fhe total 

number of Hindus was 68,166, of whom 32,024 were females, distributed 
amongst Brahmans, 8,439 (3,851 females) ; Rajputs, 7,502 (3,153 females) ; Dani- 
yas, 2,517 (1,156 females) ; and other castes, 49,708 (23,864 females). The 
Kanaujia Brahmans number 7,761 souls, and the Gaur Brahmans 139, Amongst 
the Rajputs, tho Panwars were returned at 684 in this parganah ; Bids at 2,742 ; 
Parihfirs at 365 ; and Chandols at 220. The Baniyas principally belonged to the 
Umr, Ghoi, Agarwal, and Ajudhiyabasi snbdivi.sions. Among tho other castes, 
Garariyas numbered 1,530 souls ; Darodgars, 686 ; Ahirs, 3,958 ; Kayasths, 
1,080 ; Son6rs, 969 ; Lohars, 889 ; Kahars, 2,613 ; Barbers, 1,504 ; Bharbhunja, 
351 ; KurahArs, 1,604; Khagars, .1,407 ; Koris, 2,989 ; Telia, 1,654 ; Cha- 
mArs, 9,313 ; and KAchhis, 4,972. The MnsalmAns number 3,997 souls, of whom 
1,970 were females. Amongst tho total population, seven persons were returned 
as insane (pdgal); six as idiots (kamsamajh); 33 as deaf and dumb (bahra aur 
gfinga) ; 278 as blind (andha) ; and 150 as Iqpers (korhi). The i^ucational sta- 
tistics for tho same period show that there were 1,878 males who could read and 
write, of whom 105 were MusalmAns. 

The occupation statements show 274 male adults engaged in the learned pio- 
fessions ; 3,185 in domestic service ; 404 in commerce ; 

^ ocupat on. 11,873 in tilling tho ground and tending, cattle ; 4,432 : 


^ See Mr, Freeliog’s report in J. A. S., Ben., 2CXV11., 869. 
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in petty trades and the mechanical arts ; and 3,778 as lahonrers. ' Of the total 
population, 1,765 arc entered as landowners ; 28,726 as agriculturists ; and 41,692 
as engaged in occupations otlier than agriculture. 

MAIIOKHAR, a village in Parganali and Tahsil Banda, of the Banda 
Dist^ct, is distant four miles from the capital. The population in 1805 was 3,443,^ 
and in 1871 was 3,458, consisting for the most part of Bais Thdknrs. Thoro 
is no market here, but a fair is held once a year, called the lias mela, on the last, 
days of Kdrtiik. The village has steadily declined i n importance and weal th during 
the last thirty years. There is a halkdhbandi (or village) school hero. There are 
four thoka (or subdivisions) in the village, with an area of 5,742 acres. 

MAHRAUNI, a tahsil in the Lalatpur District, comprises the Parganahs 
of Bilnpur, Mahrauui, and Maraura. In 1872 tho total area comprised 888 
square miles and 52 acres, of which 172 square miles and 402 acres were culti- 
vated. The population numbered 93,001 souls, of whom 45,120 wore females, 
and gave 105 to the square mile (54 males and 51 females). Of the total popula- 
tion, 5 wore insane, 14 were idiots, 11 wore deaf and dumb, 88 were blind, 
and 16 were lepers. The land-revenue in 1872 amounted to Rs. 72,381, or with 
cesses Rs. 81,532. Tho incidence on tho total area was two annas ; on tho eul- 
turablo area assessed to land-revenue two annas three pic; and ou the cultivated 
area ten annas six pie. All other statistics of every kind Will be found under the 
parganah notices. 

MAHRAUNI, a parganah in the tahsili of the same name in tho Lalatpur 
District, had, according to tho census of 1872, a total area of 158 square miles 
and 338 acres, of which 36 square miles and 623 acres were cultivated. Of tho 
area charged with Government revenue (151 septaro milc.s and 186 acres), 14 
square miles and 161 acres were returned as uncultur.ablo, 102 square miles and 
69 acres as culturablo, and 3 1 squares miles and 596 acres as cultivated. From 
tho records of tho existing settlement, made in 1867-68, it would appear that tho 
total area was then found to bo 153 square milej and 338 acres, of which six 
square miles and 155 acres were held under an ubari (or quit-rent) tenure. Tho 
area charged wth Government revenue amountod to 147 S({uaro miles and 
183 acres, of which one square mile and 193 acres were returned as free of 
revenue ; 14 square miles and 203 acres as imculturable ; 88 square miles and 
327 acres as coltoable; and 43 square miles and 100 acres as under cultivation. 
If to tho last bo added tho area under cultivation in lAaH estates (2 square miles 
and 464 acres), tho total cultivated area in 1867-68 will amount to 45 square 
miles and 464 aores, or one-quarter more than in 1872. • 

The number of villages in 1872 was 46, of which 19 had le.s3 than- 200 
inhabitants; 20 had between 200 and 500 ; three had between 500 and 1,0^; 
three had between 1,000 and 2,000; and one had a population between 2,000 
and 3,000. Tho number of villages shown by the settlement records was 60. 
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Tho district map shows the bonndarios of the parganah and the position of the 
most important villages. 

In Farganah Mahrauni, as in Baltibahat, owing to the losses incurred 

during the mutinies, considerable reductions were 
State of Farganah. ^ 

made during the Iasi summary settlement ; but before 

the regular settlement much of the deserted land had again been brought under 
cultivation. In this ]>arganah there is but little irrigation, only four per cent. 
Thirty-four villages belong to Thakurs, so that an exceptionally light assess- 
ment appeared desirable. There is a good proportion of moii soil and 29*14 
per cent, of spring, to 70*86 of rain crops. In the revenue-paying village^ 
the proportions of the three kinds of cultivated soil in the villages under assess- 
ment were : — Moti^ 45*26; ddmaf, 27*74; paiha7'o, 27*0. 

The first settlement of this parganah was effected by Captain Blake for 

„ 1 843-44 to 1847-48, at an initial land-revenue, exclusive 

Fiscal hiistory. , n t-, r, ^ n 

of uhari (or quit-rent) tenures, of Rs. 22,100, falling to 

Ea. 15,912, or with vbaH (Rs. 742) to Rs. 16,654. The second settlement was 
effected by Captain Harris for 1848-49 to 1852-53, and resulted in an initial assess- 
ment of Rs. 24,892, which tell to Rs. 1 7,489, or with tdjaH (Rs. 7 1 1 ) to Rs. 1 8,200. 
The third settlement, formed by Captain Gordon for 1853-54 to 1 859-60, com- 
mcnO/Od with Rs. 21<,285 and fell to Rs. 15,614, or with vhai-i (Rs. 711) to 
Rs. 16,625. The fourth settlement, made by Cai)tain Tyler, began with Rs. 14,494, 
and gave an average on the five years preceding the new assessment. in 1867-68 
of Rs. 14,494 for land-revenuo and Rs. 711 for ithari. Colonel James David- 
son’s assessment, made in 1 867-68 and reported in 1 869, gjxvo Rs. 13,193 for land- 
revenue, or with cesses Rs. 14,558 ; and Rs. 637 for uhari, or with cesses Rs. 766, 
or a grand total of Rs. 15,324. The initial assessment of this settlement falls at 
tho rate of seven annas eleven pie on tlie cultivated acre and two annas eight 
pic on tho culturable acre. Portions of the assessment on particular villages 
arc progressive, reaching a maximum of Rs. 13,193 for land-revenue and Rs. 637 
for it5an in 1870 ; this was confirmed by Government until tlio -30th June, 
1888. In 1872 the land-revenue and stood at Rs. 13,840, or. with cesses 
Rs. 15,335; while at the same time it was estimated that cultivators paid 
Rs. 27,680 in rent and cesses. The incidence of tho land-revenue in 1872 on the 
total area was two annas three [ue; on the area charged with j^venue the same"’ 
amount; and on the cnltivated area nine annas four pie. * 

In 1872 the total population numbered 17,420 souls, or 113 to the square mile. 

Population* Hindus amounted to 17,608, of whom 8,209 were 

females, while Musalm&ns were only 322, with 160 
females. Tlic Hindds comprised 2,047 Brahmans, with 953 females ; the Raj- . 
pfRs numbering 1,667, with 801 females ; the Baniyas 1,199', giving 606 females; 
and all other Hindu castes contained 12,195 souls, of whom 5,849 were females. 


Population*. 
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Tho principal subdirisions of , the Brahmans were the Kanaujiyas and Gaurs. 
The chief Rajput clans were the Bnndelas, Gaurs, Bais, Chauhdn, Tanw&r, 
Gahlot, and Bargdjar. Baniyas belonged almost entirely to the Jainis, with a 
few Dhusars. Amongst the other castes are found Ahirs, Jhajhariyas, Ka- 
h&rs,^Kiirmis, Chamars, Basors, Kayaths, Kachbis, Nju's, Lodhas, Telis, Ghosis, 
Barhais, .Khagdrs, Lohars, Mails, Chhipis, Bangars, Kumhars, Sonars, Darzis, 
and Dhobis. 121 males can read and write, among whom none are Musalmdns. 
The occupation statements show 16 adult males engaged in tlio learned profes- 
sions ; 337 in domestic service ; 255 in commerce ; 3,070 in tilling the land 
:i£hd tending cattle; 1,175 in jxstty trades and mechanical arts; and 092 as 
labourers. Of the total population, 301 arc shown as landholders ; 8,969 as 
agriculturists; and 8,160 as engaged in occupations other than agriculture. 
Tho otlier statistics are given under the district notice. 

MAHRAUNI, a large village in tho parganah of the samo name in tho 
Lalatpur District, lies in latitude 24®-22 '-50'*' and longitude 78®-50'-35," at a 
distance of 24 miles from Lalatpur. Tho population in 1805 was 3,323, and in 
1872 was 2,534. The town suffered much during tho famine of 1808-69. Thero 
is a tahsili, police-station, school and post-ofiico here, and fair-weather roads 
connect it with tho principal neighbouring towns. 

MAIIIAR, a potty State of Bundolkband, of which the chief town is situated 
on the route by Riwa from Allahabad to Jabalpur, and 1 00 miles north-east of 
Jabalpur. It is a largo town and has a bazar, with ^jhil (or expanse of water) 
on the north-Avest and another to tho south-wc.st. Maihar is bounded on the 
north by the Nagaudh State ; on tho west by Ajogarh ; on tho south by tho 
British District of Jabalpur ; and on tho east by tho Riwa State. TIio area of 
the State Avas estimated in 1863 to bo 400 square miles, Avith a population of 
70,000 and a revenue of Rs. 74,200. Tho East Indian Railway extension to 
Jabalpur runs tlirough this State. It was originally a dependency of Pannfi, 
having been ihejdffir of tho Pann6 General, Beqi Huziiri, Jogi. On tho occu- 
pation of Bundelkhand, Thakur Durjan Singh Avas confirmed in his possession 
on his executing a deed of allegiance. In 1814 a revised sanad was given to* 
him. On the death of Durjan Singh in 1826 tho State Avas divided between 
his two sons, Bishan Singh and Prfig Dds, tho former receiving the District of 
Maihar, and thei latter Bijiragugarh. The estate of Prdg Das was confiscated 
in 1858 for thonfebellion of tho Chief, Sarju Prasad, son of Prfig Dds. Bishan 
Singh became deeply invoh’ed in debt, and at his own request tho State was 
taken under British management in 1849, at which time a\i agreement was 
taken from him. Bishan Singh died in 1850, and was succeeded by his son, 
Mohan Pras&d, who died in 1852, leaving a son, Raghubir Singh, then abfiit 
keven years of age. The Chief of Maihar has received a tanad granting him the 
right of adoption. A promise Avas made to tho young Chief that his State would 
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be restored to his management in two years, if ho proved himself fit to bo 
entrusted with the administration, and in the meantime a British Officer was 
deputed to Maihar to instruct him in his duties.^ In 1863 the management of. 
affairs was entrusted to the young Raja, who in most respects justified the trust.® 
The police arrangements in the State are very fair. The State was under the 
British Government during the mutinies, and the young Raja was, fortunately 
for himself, then a student at the Agra College, as his uncles raised disturbances, 
for which they were deported, while his cousin of Bijiragugarh actually for- 
feited his State through misconduct originating under similar influences. As 
Bijiragugarh had originally formed a portion of Maihar, on its forfeiture it 
claimed by the latter State, but this claim has not been allow-ed. Maihar is 
under the suporintendonco of the Political Agent for Bhagolkhand, resident 
at Riwti. 

MA JHGAWAN,^ also known as Rajapur, a town and market in Parganah 
Chhibiin and Tahsili Mau in the Karwi Subdivision of the P-anda District, 
situated on the right bank of the Jamnu, is distant 51 miles from Allahabad, 
.59 miles cast from Banda, and 20 miles north-west from Man. The population 
in 1865 was 6,854, and in 1872 was 7,202, consisting chiefly of Baniyas. This 
town is noted as having been the residence of the Gosain and Hindi poet, Tulsi 
Das, the author of the Hindi version of tho Ramhyana. He is also credited by 
local tradition with being the founder of tho town. 

Rajapur has long been celebrated as a mart for cotton. It. has a good 
trade in all country i)ro(lucc, and, next to Banda, is commercially the most im- 
portant place in tlio district. As a mart however, Rajapur, owingHo the open- 
ing u]) of the Jabalpur branch of the East Indian Railway, is being fast super- 
seded by Barda D(di, near Satna on the East Indian Railway, and Manikpur, 
the chief railway station on the same lino of railway in this district, promises to 
devclopo into another formidable rival. Tho Avealthier of the traders residing 
at Rajapur arc Brahmans. All tho buildings in the tow'n with the exception of 
the temples are of mud. Tho founder is said to have enjoined this upon 
•his followers among other matters, such as the exclusion from the town of 
Kumhdrs (potters), tho prohibition against barbers and dancing-girls, for- 
bidding them to practise their calling within the limits of the town. A 
police-station, post-office, and parganah school are the only public buildings. 
A fair is hold at a temple near Rajapur in the months of ^aisakh (April- ' 
May) and Kdrttik (October-November). It lasts for ton days^is attended by 
cio'ht or nine thoexsand people, and a. brisk trade in all kinds of goods is carried 
on during its continuanooi Tliere is a ferry across tho Jamna, the bed of which 

> Aitch. Treat., III., 249, 434. > Sel. U«c., For Dep., G. I., LI., 45. ’ Majhg&w^ 

is the name X)y which. Ihc entire area of the town and its surrounding lands is locally knowsi. 
Itajapur is the name by which the town itself, and especially the mart, is generally known. ' ’ 
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is saiwly and about 800 yards wide here, with the left bank sloping and the right 
steep. Ill the dry season the stream occnpics about half the bod. 

MANIKPUR, a village in Parganah Tarahwan and Tahsili Karwf, in the 
Karwf Subdivision of the Banda District, is distant 31 miles fi’om Allahabad, 
59 miles from Banda, and 17 miles from Karwf. The population in 1865 was 
856^ and in 1872 was 841, of all tdasses. This is the chief railway station in 
the Banda District, and is situated on the Jabalpur branch of the East Indian 
Railway. There is a small market here Avhich ])roniisos to increase, and from 
its situation will probably devclopc into one of the chief markets in the district. 
The village contains a second-class police-station, a school, and a post-office. 

MAllAUllA, or Maraura Ndrhat, a parganah in Tahsfli Mahrauni of tho 
Lalatpur District, had, according to the census of 1872, a total area of 405 
square miles and 165 acres, of which 79 square miles and 4 acres wore culti- 
vated. Of the area charged with Government revenue (353 s()naro miles and 211 
acres) 105 square miles and 618 acres were returned as nncnltiirablo ; 178 
square miles and 142 acres as culturable; and 69 square miles and 91 acres as 
cultiv.atod. The records of the settlement in 1868-69 show a total area of 405 
square miles and 165 acres, of which 16.3 square miles and 105 acres Averohcld 
under an uhari (or quit-rent) tenure. Tho area charged with Government 
revenue amounted to 242 square miles and 60 acres, of which 3 square miles 
and 55 acres AA'ero returned as oxom])t from revenue ; 70 square miles and 467 
acres as unculturablo ; 115 square miles and 61 acres as cultural>le ; and 53 square 
miles and 114 acres as cultivated. If to the latter bo added the area cultivatcdin 


uha7'i tenures (44 square miles and 204 acres) the total cultivated area in 1868-69 
will amount to 97 squai’o miles and 318 acres. Tho number of inhabited villages 
in 1872 was 138, of which 75 had less than 200 inh.ahitants ; 44 had between 
200 and 500 ; 11 had between .500 and 1,000; 7 had betwepn 1,000 "and 
2,000 ; and one had between 2,000 and .3,000 inhabitants. Tlie settlement 
records show tho number of villages in 1868-69 as 162. The bound.arios of tho 
parganah and tho positions of the principal villages are showm sufficiently by 
the district map. Tlie parganah is made up of 127 confiscated villages of tho 
Shahgarh cstato and 35 transferred from tho Sugar District, and among these 
15 villages belonging to the Narhat tibaH tulukaf tho current settlement of 
which expires in 1882 A.D. There is but two per cent, of irrigation in this 
parganah; the soil is, however, richer in tho Maraura than in tho Ndrhat villages. 

The first settlement of this parganah for 184.3-44 to 1847-48 w^as made by 


rhcal history. 


Captain Blake, and gave a maximum land-revenue of 
Rs. 15,837, and ubari (or quit-rent) Rs. 10,613. Tho 


second settlement, by Captain Harris, from 1848-49 to 1852-53, gave a maxi- 


mum of Rs. 17,811 for land-revenue and Rs. 10,054 for tibari. The third 


settlement was made by Captain Gordon for 1853-54 to 1859-60, whoso highest 
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assessment gave Hs. 17,952 as land-revenue and Rs. 9,892 for uhaH. The 
fourth settlement by Captain Tyler, in 1860-61, fixed the assessment at 
Rs. 19,057, which gave on an average of five years preceding the new settle- 
ment in 1868-69, 11s. 17,943 as land-revenue and Rs. 9,873 as ubaH. Colonel 
James Davidson’s assessments, made in 1868-69 and reported in 1869, shows a 
land-revenue of Rs. 18,445, or with cesses Rs. 20,328, and an uhaH revenue of 
Rs. 8,768, or with cesses Rs. 10,736 ; grand total, Rs. 31,070. This assessment 
falls at the rate of nine annas nine pic on the cultivated acre, and three annas 
three pie on the oulturable acre. Portions of the revenue of particular villages 
fluctuated until 1871-72, from which date the land-revenue has remained fixed at 
Rs. 18,424, and the uhaH at Rs. 8,788, or a total of Rs. 27,213, at which it 
will stand until Juno 30th, 1888. In 1872 tlio land-revenue and ^lbar^ stood at 
Rs. 27,537, or with cesses Rs 31,386, while the sum paid by cultivators in rent 
and cesses was estimated at Rs. 55,074. The land-revenue then fell at one anna 
and eight pie on the cultivated area, one anna and cloven pie on the area charged 
with Government revenue, and eight annas nine pic on the cultivated area. 

The total number of inhabitants in 1872 was 29,907, giving only 98 to the 

square mile. There were 39,299 Hindus, of whom 

Fupulation. 

18,905 were females ; 608 Musalmans, of whom 324 
were females. The Hindus contained 2,917 Brahmans, with 1,427 females ; 
3,918 Rajputs, witli 1,924 females ; 2,585 Baniyas, giving 1,278 females; and 
the other castes numbered 29,879 souls, of whom 14,276 were females. The 
principal Brahman subdivisions are the Kanaujiyas and Gaurs. The chief 
Rajpiit classes are the Bundcls, Panwsirs, Gaurs, Chauhans, BaiSj Khnaujiyas, 
Jaiswdrs, Janaks, ParihArs, Katehiriyas, Dadheras, and Sikharwars. The 
Baniyas are nearly all Jainis, with a few Agarwalas and Golais. The other 
castes comprise Ahirs, Jhajhariyas, Kahtlrs, Chamars, Kurmis, Basors, Kayasths, 
Kachhis, ..NaiS) Lodhas, Teh's, Gliosis, Barhais, Khagdrs, Lohars, Chhipls, 
Mails, Garariyas, Kumhars, Sonars, Darzis, Koris, and Dhobis. 393 males 
wore returned as able to read and write, amongst whom seven are Musalmdns. 
The occupation statements show 91 male adults engaged in the learned profes- 
sions ; 834 in domestic service ; 518 in commerce ; 6,870 in tilling the ground 
and tending cattle ; 1,524 in petty tsfadcs and the mechanical arts ; and’ 1,870 as 
labourers. Of the total population, 201 are shown as land-holders ; 20,138 as 
agriculturists; and 19,568 as engaged in occupations other than agriculture. 
The other statistics are given under the district notice. 

MARKA a village in Farganah Augdsi and Tahsil Baberu of the Banda 
District, is distant 36 miles from Baberu. The population in 1865 "was 2,683, 
and in 1871 was 2,951, consisting for the most part of Farihdr Rajputs. The 
Jamna flows near this village. There is a small bazar on Tuesdays and Satur- . 
days. The area of the village is 10,971 acres ; there is a large village school. 
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MARKUAN, a village of Parganah Man, in the Jhansi District, is distant 
54 miles from Jhansi and 14 miles from Man. The population in 1865 was 
797, and in 1872 was 805. There is a poliee outpost here. 

MARPHA, the remains of an old fort about six kos oast of Kalinjar, in 
Parganah Badausd of the Banda District. It was visited by Tieffcnthaler 
about the middle of the last century, and was then known also under the name 
of Mandefa.^ The Raja was then a Bhagcl, and a tributary of the Raja of 
Dangaya or Fauna. The last Raja (Harbans Rai) fell in the battle of Chach- 
hariya, fought between the forces of Pannd and Jaitpur about 1780 A.D., 
since when the fort was neglected and fell into decay. It was afterwards 
occupied by some predatory chiefs, from whom it was taken in a night attack 
by Colonel Mciselback in 1804 A. D. He abandoned it on account of the nu- 
merous wild beasts that its jungles harboured. There are several inscriptions 
here that have not been edited.® There arc four gates to the fort, two to the 
left and two to the right ; tlie space within occupies about 385 acres, and is now 
let for grazing at a rental of Rs. 51 a year. From Kalinjar to Marpha, 
nearly tliirty miles, the road skirts a continuous lino of hills the whole way, 
studded with several indentations of arable land, and possesses some beautiful 
villages, such as that of Gulrampur. This road falls into the Banda and Taraon 
road, about two miles from Badausa, and three from the foot of the Marpha 
hill, or rather the end of the range on which Marpha is situated. From the 
point of junction to Taraon the road is skirted by a line of hills thickly 
wooded, varying in depth from three to ten miles. 

MATAUNDH, a village in Parganah and Tahsil Banda, of the Banda Dis- 
trict, is distant 12 miles from Banda. The population in 1805 was 5,200, and 
in 1872 was 5,900, consisting for the most part of Bagri and Maulalr Rajputs. 
There is a market on Mondays and Thursdays ; tobacco, salt, grain, cotton, and 
leatlier are among the chief articles of trade. The name of the village is probably 
derived from “ mat” earth, and “ aundh” upside down, and it is said Uiat the 
appearance of tlie village, situated as it is upon a hill, gives colour to this fanciful 
derivation. The village is said to have been tl;c scene of a battle between Raja 
Chhatarsdl and a Jain Guru, but no clear account of it remains. It was 
partially destroyed during a conflict between rival zaminddrs at some period 
prior to British rule, the marks of which remain to this day in the ruins of 
houses burnt during the affray. A Rajput zaminddr of this village, named 
Murli, succoured some European fugitives from Naugaon during the mutiny. 
In return for this ho received from Gov'crnmcnt a grant of land and the honor- 
ary title of Raja. There is a halkahbandi (or village) school here. The village 
is divided into six thoks ; — Achhardm, Bibi, Matahna, Chanddn, Garha, and 
Har Singh, comprising an area of 16,015 acres. 

i~B«nu>uUi, 1., S47 (Berlin, 1791). ? Pogson’e Buudelas, 186^ 
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MAU, tbe talisili town of Parganah Cbhibun, in the Karwi Subdivision 
of the Banda District, situated on tho right bank of the Jamna, is distant 30 
miles from Allahabad, 70 miles from Banda, 30 miles from Karwi, and nine miles 
from Bargarh, a station on the Bast Indian Railway. Tho population in 1865 
was 2,881, and in 1872 was 2,944, consisting chiefly of Brahmans. A market is 
held here on Sunday and Briday. There is a police-station and a tahsili school 
here. Tho hcad-tpiarters of the parganah were removed from Chliibiin to 
this town soon after tho district became British territory, 

MAU, a parganah and tahsil in the Jalauu District, bad, according to the 
census of 1872, an area of 440 square miles, of which 193 were cultivated. 
Of tho area assessed to Government revenue (400 square miles), 101 square 
miles were returned as unculturablc, 122 square miles as culturable, and 177 
square miles as cultivated. There were 117 villages, of which 44 had a popula- 
tion under 200 ; 39 had between 200 and 500 ; 21 had between 500 and 1,000 ; 
nine liad between 1,000 and 2,000 ; and four had between 3,000 and 5,000. 
Mail had 15,065 and Rdnipur had 6,323 inhabitants. The land-revenue from all 
sources during tho same year amounted to Rs. 1,23,883 (or with cesses 
Re. 1,37,497), which fell on the total area at seven annas ; on tho area assessed 
to Government revenue at seven annas nine pie ; and on tho cultivated area at 
Re. 1-0-1. 

Tho population in 1872 numbered 104,281 souls, giving 745 to tho square 
mile. There ivoro 100,331 Hindus, with 47,978 females, 
Population. 3^950 Musalmans, with 2,000 females. The principal 

Hindu divisions are Brahmans, numbering 13,068, with 6,145 females j IlajpfttSj 
7,657, having 3,504 females ; Baniyas, 5,351, giving 2,646 females ; and all other 
castes numbered 74,255 souls, of whom 35,683 wore fomalos. The principal 
Brahman subdivisions were the Kanaujiyas, Gaurs, Jajhotiyas, Maithils, 
Pathaks, and Gujratis. The Rajputs belonged for tho most part to the Bundela, 
Pauwdr, Kachhwuha, Dhundera, Sengar, Chaiihan, Parihar, Bhadauriya, Jais- 
war, Khagar, Tonwjir, Bais, Chandel, Dikshit, Janwar, Bhathariya, Pal war, 
Kathariya, Madheri, Sisodiya, Awadhiya, Kharog, Daima, Janghdra, Ran at, 
and Baugar clans. Tho Baniyas comprised Agarwals, Gliois, Umrs, Parwars, 
and Jainis. Tho other castes are tho same as those noticed under that head 


in tho Jhansi Parganah. 

Tho occupation statements show tliat in 1872, 593 male adults wore engaged 
in tlio learned professions; 8,192 in domestic service; 2,100 in commerce; 
15,067 in tilling •'the land and tending cattle ; 7,045 in petty trades and 
mechanical arts ; and 7,384 as labourers. Of the total population, 2,853 were 
shown as landholders, 24,434 as agriculturists, and 66,994 as employed in 
avocations other than agriculture. All other s^tistics arc given under the 
(hstrict notice. 



This parganah was assessed by Mr. C. J. Danioll in 1863, and revised by 
Major Lloyd, the Commissioner. The first settlement of the parganah was 
made in 1839 A. D. for one year, the second in 1840 for five years, the third 
in 1845 for five years, the fourth in 1850 for five years, and the fifth in 1855 
for one year. 

The sixth and first summary settlement of the 116 villages paying rove- 

. nuc in Mau under the British rule was first mdlte in 
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1856 by Captain Gordon, at Ils. 1,0;'),! 24, and again 
by Mr. C. J. Daniell in 18G3, at Ils. 82", 457, to which he added the reve- 
nue of Khakora restfeed, or Its. 1,456, giving a total of Its. 83,013. Tlio result 
of Major Lloyd’s revision and the inclusion of resumed revenue-free grants 
and remissions was that in 1866-67 the actual demand stood at Its. 8,25,77,* 
giving an inoideneo on the total area of lit?. 0-7-4 ; on the culturablo arc'a of 
Re. 0-10-3 ; and on the cultivated area of Re. 1-2-0 per acre. The details 
of the settlements arc as follows : — 


No. 

Demand, 

Collect Iona. 

BflUriCe. 

Ke venue of one year. 


Ks. 

11s 

Ks. 

Ks. 

1 

81,655 

81,372 

283 

61,665 

U 


4,71,031 

1,879 

' 94,042 

3 

6,97,395 


2,176 

1,19,479 

4 

6,37,720 

O/J’JrU? 

S,403 

1,27,644 

• 5 

1,27,6 i5 

1,14,0'iS 

12,077 

1,27,636 

6 

6,84,434 

m. 

0,34,309 

5'), 126 

1,08,230 


26,02,049 

j, 2j,2r.,S06 

75,243 

6.59,185 

* 1 


Tlie total area ig 1865-66 was 219,924 a<*rcs, consisting of 7,800 rovenue-frco ; 
60,061 barren ; 57,842 culturablo waste ; 13,807 dew fallow ; 80,414 eulriyated, 
of which 5,999 acres are irrigated. In 1873 the area was 282,108 acres, 
yielding a revenue of Rs. 1,23,680, divided among 170 estates. One great 
peculiarity in the rents in this parganah is the largo (puvntity of land held at 
thanad (or lump) rates, without rcfcrcnco to area. These amounted to 11,723 

acres, at a rental of Rs. 28,087 in 1863, and consisted of 
State of the parganah. gy^ry kind of soil — md.’ , IdK^r^ patharOy idkar^ and parua^ 

number of proprietary cultivators was 1,105 j hcreditarx tenants, 3,697 ; 
tenants-at-will, 2,699 ; dnd their average holdings was 27 acres, 8 acre.s, and 5 acres 
respectively. The average rent-rates paid by hereditary cultivators was formdr, 
Es. 2-13-10 ; itafcar, Es. 2-11-4 yparua^ Re. 1-5-C ; patharo, Rs. 2-5-4; and rdlar^ 

' . , , ' ' ^^LioielVs rc'ptirt, 84, 99 . 
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Be. 1*4-0 : the cultivated area for the same soil being mdr, 17,491 acres ; Wbav^ 
11,752 acres ; paruttf 1,109 acres ipcdkarOj 11,105 acres ; and rdkar, 16,093 acres, 
or a total of 57,550 acres. The crops so>vn were wheat, 11,631 acres ; gram, 
9,275 jjcdr, 31,109 ; cotton, 3,257; barlej, 274 ; linseed, 205 ; kodon, 4,248; 
rice, 127 ; rdU and phikar, 974; tUi, 4,815; dl, 1,631 ; Idjrd, 1,199 ; and other 
crops, 2,120, acres. 

the principal town of the Jhausi. District, lies 40 miles from Jhansi, 
on tlie Jalaun and Sagar road, and half a mile to the soutli of the Jhansi and 
Naugaon road, to the south of the ■confluence of theSuprdr and Sukhnai Nadis, 
in latitude 25®-14'-40" and longitude 79®-10'-45'''. The t^m is connected with 
Jhansi and Garotha by district roads, and is also known as Mau B^nipur, from the 
town of Bilnipur situated about four miles to the west. The population in 1865 

numbered 1 9,410 souls, and in 1872 was 16,428, of whom 
fopulation. 8,223 were females. There were 15j065 Hindiis (7,523 
females) and 1,303 Musalmdns (700 females). Tlie areaof the town site is 291 
acres, giving 56 souls to the acre. In 1872 there were 3,558 enclosures, of 
which 290 wore inhabited by Musalmuns. There were 679 houses built with 
skilled labour ; of which Hindus occupied 646. Of the mud huts, numbering 
3,391, the Hindds inhabited 3,100. The census shows that of the total population 
60 were landholders, 1,105 were agriculturists, aud 15,257 had employments 
other than .agriculture. The occupation statements show that more than one 
hundred male adults pursued the following trades ; — Barbers, 136.; beggars, 
183 ; brcdcors, 183 ; cultivators, 474 ; flower-sellers, 502 ; goldsmiths, 121 ; ser- 
vants, 792 ; 'labourers, 1,019 ; pundits, 184 ; slioemakers, 396 ; washermen, 181 ; 
and weavers, 209. 

iMau may be fairly described as a remai^ably picturesque town : its^ houses 
The' town huilt, of durable matej^ls, in a style apparently 

peculiar to' Buiidelkhand, with deep eaves of considera- 
ble beauty between the first and second stories, of pleasing oiifline throughout, 
with hero and there a balcony-hung window quite beautiful. M luiy temples serve 
to ornament tho town in many places, but tlie temples are mu$h hidden behind 
walls. The Jain temple, however, is a notable exception to this rule, being very 
little enclosed, and presenting a very fine apj)earanco with its two solid spires 
and many cupolas. Tho Jains form a rather important community in the town. 
Some trees mix amongst the houses, and the green of the trees and the white 
of the houses present a pleasing contrast, and an appearance of freshness and 
wholesomeness not often seen in an Indian town. The principal way through 
the 'town lies from east to west. Entering from tho east the roadway at first is 
narrow, but soon opens out into a wide metalled roadway, leading up to IhOv. 
f/anj (or open market), a large open space, also Ldl B&z&r, it is snppqs^ , 
from the reddish-browM colour of the masonry til^p feonte whieh line it on tWh ' 


The town. 
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sMfijf. An- old fort,, ■with bastions, and the sardi lino the third side of Hie ffon^ 
space, and on the fourth are two plain th&hurdvdras. The ganj space has been 
laid out with trees and drained. The shops on two^des are well built, with 
plain arched fronts erected recently ; they are the pro^rty of the munieipality,, 
and rent for Rs. 500 a year. 

llie «a>’d* is a wide square, with masonry-built travellers’ rooms on all sides^. 
with low pillared fronts and good tiled roofs. The fort is briok-built and high- 
raised ; one of the bastions facing the ganj has in part fallen down quite recently, 
which gives it a wretched .nppearance. The tahsild&ri, police-station, and post- 
office are situated inside the fort. There is a good tahsili school. Westward* 
of the ganjjf the main read, wide, w'cll-made and kept in every way, passes with 
a winding course to the Bard Bazar, consisting of three or four streets of well- 
built shops. In the time of the Marhattas Man wtis partially fortified with a> 
high stone wall, but the fortifications were never apparently completed, and now 
the wall, which may be best seen with its gateway to the south outskirt, has ia 
good part been dug down, and the stones used for bridge-making and other 
useful purposes in and about the town. The soutlicrn part of the town consists, 
principally of a large mud-built Aliirs’ quarter, the householders and their people 
being principally cultivators. 

On the north side the town is skirted by the Suprdr Nadi; on flic west side* 
by the Snkhnai Nadi; and between the two there is a deep ndld which divides- 
old Man from new Mau and passes into the Snprar. The nadis mentioned have 
wide beds of reddish sand and rooks intermixed, with quite clear water running 
iu the midst, with little of mud or vegetation anywhere in their beds. They 
serve admirably to drain the town site, which is fairly raised, and is not subject 
to flooding, in any part. The water-supply is bad. 'J'hero are only two wells of 
good water inside the town, it is therefore very likely that many of the people 
drink water more or less brackish, if not otherwise impure: and this, if true,, 
may perhaps account for the prevalence of gangrenous sores on the legs ('c/to- 
kaur ), a common disease in the town, and, indeed,’ throughout Bnndclkhand. It* 
would appear that those sores generally commence in a prick from a thorny or 
slight injury, which should always heal immediately, but hero sometimes spreads* 
into a sore as large as a man’s hand (0. Planck^, 

It is only during the last 100 years that ]^au has riswi to bo a place of im- 
portance; formerly it was a small villagOy having a i)urely agriculturalpopulation. 
But iu the time of Raghunfith Rao Harf, Subah of Jhansi, the inhabitants and 
merchants of Chhatarpur, unable any longer to bear the exqrbitant demands 
made from them by the Raja that place, fled to Mau, where they were wel- 
comed by the Subah, and established themselves, on the Subah promising that 
they should be well-treated and should not bo called upon to pay heavy taxes. 
The town is now renowned for^’the manufacture of the Wmda cloth, which ia 
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’^©icported to all parts of India. Its merchants and bankers carry on trade, and 

have dealings with Amraoti in the Borars, Mirzapur, 
Indur, Farrukhabad, Hatras, K&lpf, Cawnpur, 
and Dehli. The value of its exports are estimated at fourteen, and of its 
imports at eleven lakhs of rupees. Its principal imports are ; — From Mirzapur, 
sugar (clarified and red), Europe piece-goods, raw silk, silk pieces, brass, 
brass utensils, zinc, copper, tin, cocoanuts, red lead, areca-nuts, spices, large 
cardamums ; from Nagpur, turmeric and dl froots of Moinrida citrifolia)y 
gum, wax, lac; from Amraoti, velvet, satin, sandal-wood, areca-nut, small carda- 
iiiums, spices, saffron, satHowor, green vitriol, coffee. (Ceylon), from Inddr, 
silk goods, cocoanuts, and coffee from Ceylon, medicines, quicksilver, spices; 
from Farrukhabad, English cloth, chiutz, sal ammoniac, medicines, large carda- 
mums, dry ginger; from Hatras, woollen goods, salt, rock salt, saji (impure 
carbonate of soda), assafoefcida, raisins, pistachio-nuts, medicines, borax; from 
Ivalpi, sugar, tobacco, areca-nuts ; and from Cawnpur, Europe piece-goods 
and sheet iron. Its exports are : — Kharda dhotis (coarse white cloth) ; aikri, a 
coarse strong cloth made in Man and in the neighbouringvillagos, and which, 
when dyed red with dl, is called khania; ehanti, a coarse white cloth ; patri, a 
fine white cloth ; said, which is patri dyed rod; zamdrdi chiutz, coarse black 
or red cloth used for petticoats; kad)i, coarse rod cloth bordered with black 
and yellow, and used for petticoats ; paii, narrow cloth for petticoats, made from 
coloured thread ; chiriya, a variety of paii, broader than the latter* ; cotton, 
areca-nuts of the kind called cluknl. The aikri cloth is manufactured by the 
Koiis, who live iu Man and in many villages in its noighbourliood. The other 
classes employed iu the manufacture of the kliarda and other dyed cloths at© 
the ' Dhobis and Chhippis, large numbers of whom live in Mau and Udaipur, 
lianipur is joined to Mau by a good road made from municipal funds. The 
merchants complain that the trade in country produce is declining of lat© 
years, but this can hardly interfere witht he kharda trade, which is the staple 
• one of the di si riot. 

Tlie municipality, established under Act VI. of 1868, supports in Mau and 

„ . . .. Eauipur a municipal police nuraberinff 56 men of all 

Monicipalily. ^ ‘ ® 

grades, at an annual cost of Rs. 3,540. The total in- 
come in 1870-71 was Rs. 15,186, octroi, Rs. 10,509; house tax, Rs. 1,589; 
trade tax, Rs. 1,074; tolls, Rs. 600; naz^, Rs. 879; and miscellaneous, Rs. 455. 
A balance of Rs. 450 remained over from the preceding year, making a total 
income from all eources of Rs. 15,556, giving an incidence of eight annks per. 
he:id on the population; 1 he expenditure during the same year was for establish- 
ment, police, conservancy, and lighting, Rs. 5,748 ; original works, Rs. 3,452; 
repairs, Rs. 1,596; gardens, Rs. 837; other works, Rs, 40; and charitable insti- 
tutions, Rs. 342, leaving a reserve of Rs. 3,541, 
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MAU, a village in Parganah Aiigasi and Tahsil Babeni of the Banda Dis-' 
trict, is distant 34 miles from Baiala and tan miles from Baberu. The popula- 
tion in 1865 was 2,830, and in 1872 was 2,029, consisting for the most part of 
Pauwdr Uajputs. The name is derived by some from the presenco of maita 
or i\^dMa trees ( Basia as Inguwa, Aingaon, Imlia, &c., are named 

after trees. The area of the village is 7,264 aeres ; it possess a halkdhbandi 
school. 

MAUDHA, a town in the parganah of the same name in the Ilamirpur 
District, lies in latitado 25*-40^-30''', at an elevation of 309’17 feet above tlio level 
of the sea. It is distant about 20 miles from the civil station, and lies about a 
mile from the Mahoba road. In 1865 the population numbered 6,228 souls, and 
in 1872 was 6,025, of whom 3,040 were females. Tliere were 2,679 Hindds 
(1,296 females) and 3,346 Musaltniins (1,744 feimilos). The area is 148 acres, 
giving 41 souls to the aero. Act XX. of 1856 is in force, and yielded in 1872 a 
revenue of lls. 1,302, falling at threi; annas five pie j)er head of the population. 
The expenditure during the same year amounted to Rs. 1,014. It has fivo 
wards — the Ilusaini, Haidariya, Kaziand, Taraus, and Upai*aus. Tlie talc runs 
that Shaikh Ahmad, a native of Egypt, lived here, whoso son, Husain, with the 
aid of the Parilidr Thdkurs, expelled the Kols and took j)osssesion of the place; 
ho afterwards quarrelled with the Parihars, who migrated to Ingotha. The 

, ward Husaini has been named after him: his brother 

Local history. . tx • i <« i i i i i . . i i 

Haidar founded the second ward; the third has been 

named after the Kazis Taj and Jalal-ud-din, who received sanads in the seoondl 
year of Aurangzeb’s reign; and the last two are named after their relative posi-, 
•tions, lower and upper (lar and iipar), Dallr Khan, a son of the Subahdur of 
Allahabad, was slain hero in 1730 A.D. His tomb, situated about a mile out- 
side the town on the Hamir[)ar road, is the nssort of votaries who assemble in 
some numbers every Thursday in Cliait, A fort was built hci’c by Biji Bahadur 
of Charkhdri, and subsequently, on the same site, Ali Bahadur of Banda con- 
structed a stone fort and a ramna in the vicinity, which is now a separate village. 
The public buildings are the tahsili, the police-station in the fort, an Anglct-verna- 
cular school not very well attended, fivo female schools estaldished and super- 
intended by Ahmad Ali Beg, Tahsfldar, and a post-office. Tuesdays and Satur- 
days are market days. There ard tliree principal mosques : one built by Ali 
Bahddur ; one by a courtezan, Azim-ul-nissa ; and one by some person 'unknown. 
There are five tanks, known by their constructors’ names, at one of which, the 
Hahi, afairisheld in Jeth, in honour of Sayyid Salar, here called Ghazi-miydn, 
nephew of Sultan Mahmud, who was slain at Bahraich in Oudh. There are 
three noted dargdhs : tliat of Pir Sukhru, Moti Shahid, and Shaikh Chand. That 
of Pir Sukhru is considered holy, because when it rains the enclosure is filled 
with water which disappears almost immediately. The Pir himself is said to 
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have been eaten up by worms, and when people are afflicted with worms, or their 
cattle snfFor from this disease, they apply tho earth of the dar0fi to the part 
affected. Tho dargdh of Moti Shahid, who, at first a fakir, became wealthy, 
is similarly resorted to by persons suffering from fever, but on Fridays only. 
Shaikh Chand too was, according to his votaries, a venerable personage ; he was 
so perfect that lie, used to go about stark *naked, and once wandering about %he 
fields round Maudha, asked the owner whoso that piece of ground was on which 
ho was standing, and being courteously told it was his ( ap Id ki hai) suddenly 
disapjieared, and on tho spot his tomb was built. Tliis i s alleged to have occur- 
red only sixty or seventy years ago. There are no manufactures of any im- 
portance, and but little trade : the town is probably much as it was when it first 
came into pur possession. The population consists chiefly of Musalm&ns, but by 
far the majority of these are descendants of converts ( mu-Muslims), knd in their 
customs and habits are probably more than half Hindu j their character is gene- 
rally good. Tho chaitkiddri cess is levied here, but the town being poor yields 
only Its. 90 per mensem, and in consequence tho conservancy arrangements are 
not so good as they might bo. During tho mutiny the fort was attacked by 
rebels sent by a Marhatta named Bhaskar llao, who for a time held posses- 
sion of Jalklpur, but they were beaten off with the aid of a few men from 
Charkhkri. 


MAUDHA, a parganah and tahsil, lies along the middle of the eastern 
portion of the Hatnirpur District. The Maudha Parganah, according to the 
census of 1872, had a total area of 231 square miles and 576 acres, of whidt 
.143 square miles and 320 acres were cultivated. Of the area charged with 
Government revenue (222 square miles and 448 acres) 27 square miles and 
192 acres were returned ns unculturablo ; 58 square miles and 192 acres as cul- 
turable ; and 137 square miles and 64 acres as cultivated. Tho area given iu 
1871 was 231 square miles and 634 acres. At Mr. Allen’s settlement in 1842 
tlio total area was returned at 230 square miles and 31 acres, of which 944 
acres were given as free of rovemlo ; 40 square miles and 139 acres as 'uncul- 
turablo; 55 square miles and 615 acres as culturablc ; and 131 square miles and 
253 acres as cultivated, of which only 364 acres were irrigated. Tho number 
of villages iu 1872 was 79, of which 20 had less than 200 inhabitants; 22 had 
between 200 and 500 ; 25 had l)etwecn 500 and 1,000; seven had between 1,000 
and 2,000 ; four between 2,000 and 3,000 ; and one above 5,000. The positioa 
of tiro principal villages and tho boumlaries^of the parganah are sufficiently 
shown by the district map. 

The statistics of tlie earlier settlements of thli parganah aro taken from 


Fiscal history.. 

of the second was 


Mr. Allen’s mport. The highest land-revenue of the first 
settlement in 1806-07 to 1808-09 was. Bs.. 1,39,941 ; 
Bs. 1,50,264; of lhe third (1815-16 to 1829-30) ym 
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Es. 2,06,128 ; of the fourth (to 1840-41) was Rs. 1,52,441 ; Mid of the fifth 
(to 1847-48) was Rs. 2,14,662. Mr. Ellen’s assessment amounted to Rs, 1,37,969 
for thirty years ; it is still in force. His assessment fell at a rate of Re. 0-15-0 
en the total area. Re. 1-2-4 on the culturjible area, and Re. 1-10-2 on the 
cultivated area. The land-revenue in 1872 stood at Rs. 1,38,662, or with 
cesses at Rs. 1,48,225, while it was elUmated that cultivators 2 >aid their land- 
lords Rs. 2,42,058 in rent and cesses. The revenue then fell at fourteen annas 
eleven pie on the total area, fifteen annas seven pie on the area assessed to 
revenue, and He. 1-8-2 on the cultivated area. 

The total population in 1872 numbered 51,820 souls, of whom 27,078 
„ were males and 24,742 were females, ffiviiiff 223 to the 

Fopalation. , ’ > t> » . , 

square mile (117 males and 106 females). Divided 

among the great Hindii castes, we have 4,285 Brahmans (2,365 males) ; 7,902 

Rajputs (3,311 females); 1,722 Baniyas (840 females); 30,688 of other 

castes (14,667 females), giving a grand total of Hiudds of 43,977 souls, of 

whom 20,740 were females. Of the total population, 7,843 were returned as 

Musalmfins, of whom 4,002 were females. There were four insane persons ; 

seven deaf and dumb; 122 blind; and eight lepers in this parganah in 1872. 

educational statistics show that 980 can read and write, of whom 116 were 

Musalm&ns. 

The principal Brahman subdivision is the Kanaujiya. The Rajput clans 
comprise Bais, Farihdr, Gautam, Ohandrabansi, and Bisen, while the Baniyas 
arb chiefly Ajudiyabdsfs and Daduinars. The other castes contain Garariyas, 
Darodgars, Ahirs, Kayaths, Sonarg^; Loh^rs, Kahars, Nais, Bharbunjas, Kum- 
hars, Khagdrs, Gosdins, Tamolis, Tells, Koris, Chamars, Dhobis, Kdehhfs, 
Basors, Bhats, Darzis, Kalals, Malls, Joshls, Arakhs, and Khatiks. The 
oo^l^ation statements show 123 male adults engaged in the learned profes- 
sic^; 1,689 in domestic service; 171 in commerce; 10,095 in tilling the 
land and tending cattle ; 2,807 in petty trades and the mechanical arts ; and 
2,960 as labourers. Of the total population,* 1,692 are shown as landholders 
25,195 as agriculturists ; and 24,933 as pursuing occupations other than agri- 
culture. V 

The percentage of the crops to the cultivated area in 1842'9was for the hharif 
(or rain) crops : cotton, 18 ’5 ; hdjrdj 6*1 ; jodr, 29*4 ; mdih, O’l ; <t7, 2 '6 ; hemp, 

4 ; £odon, 1*2 — total, 48*3. RaU crops : wheat, 12*2 ; barley, 0*3 ; gram 25*1; 
(nowdr, 2*2 ; oW, 0*7 ; dl, 0*4; and kusum, 0*2 — total, 41*7. 

MAWAI BUZURG, a village in Parganah and Tahsil of Banda*, of the 
Banda District, is distant four miles from Banda, on the Banda and Fathipur ^ 
road. The population in 1865 was 2,111, and in 1871 was 2,140, consisting 
for the most part of Bais Th&kurs. ^i^re is a halkdhbandi school established 
here. The area of the village is 6,042*cres. 
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MAWAI, a village in Parganah Garotha of tlie Jhansi District, is men* 
tioned, as its history (given by Mr. Jenkinson) is instructive as to the character 
of the inhabitants of this pai^anah and our dealings with them. The village 
is a fine one, and under good management would yield a large revenue. Jt 
helongs to Bundela Tli&kurs, who arc notoriously improvident and turbulent, 
«nd in 1847 was held in direct managerlent for default. The revenue was a 
quit-rent of only Es, 699, while the full revenue was estimated at Rs. 1,026. 
In 1848 it was mortgaged to a Mdrwari (village money-lender) for a debt of 
1,432 JS^rnisdM rupees. In 1855 the Marwari died, and the owners regained 
possession. At the outbreak of the mutiny the proprietors were out of debt, 
and the village was in a prosperous condition ; but during the disturbances it 
was plundered and burnt by tlie Orchha troops. Two of the family, Garair 
Singh and Debl Singh, retaliated by attacking some villages which had sub- 
mitted to Orchha, and by plundering the camp of Ndhar Kh4n, an Orchha 
leader. Unfortunately for them, Orchha, the original aggressor, was on the 
restoration of order treated as a friendly State, and Garair Singh and Debt 
Singh wore proclaimed as rebels by the British Govenament. 

Debl Singh surrendered on the proclamation of the amnesty, was tried, and 
sentenced to fourteen years’ imprisonment, and his share was confiscated. Ho 
was, however, subsequently pardoned and released. Garair Singh was appre- 
hended in 1862. His share also was confiscated, and he is now in prison, 
undergoing a sentence of fourteen years’ imprisonment. The villages had 
been deserted, and almost all the land had been thrown out of cultivatioh, 
"W^hen, therefore, in 1858 the proprietorSjj^iailed to pay the demand: for the 
current year arid the arrears of 1857, it was again held in direct manage- 
ment. 

In 1860, .Major Clerk assessed the village at Rs. 1,026, on the data <^he 
survey of 1855-56. The actual condition of the village seems to have been 
unknown to him, and ho also seems to have omitted to notice the facts that the 
village had been held in direct management for two years, and had been ofiered 
in farm to the Raja of Gursardi and others at the quit-rent of Rs. 699, and 
refused. In 1861, the arrears which during the time of direct manage- 
ment had reached the sum of Rs. 1,932, were remitted, and the proprietors 
were put in possession ; but, as might have been foreseen, they could not pay the 
high revenue fixed by Major Clerk. In May, 1863, they were defaulters to 
Hie amount of Rs. 320, and the village was again held in direct management. 
The management was, however, not satisfactory : the village still remained in 
mins ; no tenants had been induced to re-sotUe in it, and there were constant 
complaints made by the tenants of the neighbouring villages against the 
tahsild&r fbr forcing them to take leases at high rates. The kdns grass, too ,had 
not diminishe d. In 1865 Mr. Jenkihllh reported matters, and an assesam^t v ^ 
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rising from Rs. 600 to Rs, 900 in eight years, was inaJe; advances ftn* repairs 
of wells wore granted, and has restiltcd in Dohi being able to buy in 

tho confiscated share of Ganiir Singli, and the gradual reclamation of the 
village. 

MOTH, Mot, or Maunth, a parganah and talisil in the Jhansi District, had, 
according to the census of 1872, an area of 247 square miles, of which 143 wore 
cultivated. Of tho area assessed to Government revenue (226 square miles), 
52 square miles were returned as unenltnrable, 41 square miles as culturablo, 
and 133 square miles as cultivated. There were 158 villages, of Avhich 51 had 
a population under 200 ; 44 had between 200 and 500 ; 42 had between 500 ami 
1,000 ; 17 had between 1,000 and 2,000; and two had between 3,000 and 5,000. 
Tho land-revenue from all sources during the same ytnir amounted to 
Rs. 1,20,286 (or with cesses Rs. 1,32,897), which fell on the total area at twelve 
annas three pie ; on tho area assessed to Government revenue at thirteen annas 
four pic ; and on tho cultivated area at Re. 1-5-0 per aero. 

Tho population in 1872 nunibored 55,301 souls, giving 224 to the square 
mile. There were 53,236 Hindus, with 25,514 females, 
and 2,155 Musahnans,\vith 1,027 fiunales. Tlic principal j, 
llindd divisions are Brahmans, numbering 5,588, with 2,635 females ; Rajputs, 
1,180, having 532 females; Baniyas, 2,141, giving 963 females; and all other 
castes numbered. 44,327 souls, of whom 21,384 wore females. The principal 
Brahman subdivision was the Kanaujiya. Tlie Rajputs belonged to tho Bundola, 
Pshiwar, Chauhiin, Dhundera, Sengar, Parihar, and Bhadauriya. clans. Tho 
Baniyas are chiefly Agarwals, Ghois, Umrs, and Parwars. The other castes are 
substantially tlio same as those enumerated under Parganah Jhansi. Th#occu- 
pation statements show that in 1872, 175 male adults wore engaged in the learned 
professions; 8,198 in domestic service ; 766 in commerce ; 9,753 “in tilling tho 
land and tending cattle; 3,509 in potty trades and mechanical arts ; and 2,434 as 
labourers. Of tho total population, 3,508 were shown as laml-holders, 23,630 as 
agriculturists, and 27,253 as employed in avocations other than agriculture. 
All other statistics are given under tho district notice. 

Tho greater portion of tho tract to the north of tho present parganah 
belonged to Parganah Irichh, which gave its name to a Sirkar in Akbar’s time. 
The parganah was held chiefly by Kayaths, and had an area of 625,597 hijhasy 
yielding a revenue of 2,922,436 ddms. In tho beginning of Shahjahan’s reign 
it belonged to Sirkdr Islamabad. Irichh was a portion of the Bundcia rdj of 
Orchlia, and in Akbar’s time, Blr Singh, tho murderer of Abul Fazl, made 
a stand h(^ against tho imperial forces. In the beginning of Shahjahdn’s reign 
it was taken from Jajbar Singh, son of Bir Singh, and shortly afterwards was 
the scene of one of tho last engagemonite with Khan Jahdn Lodi. In 1642, 
Irichh and other places of Sirkar Islamabad were given as jdgir to Sayyid 
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Shaj&at Kh&n of Barha, in the MuzafFarnagar District, who died here in 164^. 
During tho reign of Aurangzeb, Mirza Khdn Manuchihr was Faujdar, and died 
here in 1673. In 1692-93, Udit Singh, Raja of Orohha, was Faujdar of Irichh. 
Irichh was tho head -quarters of Amir Khan in his raid against Kunch an4.^ 
Kalpi in 1804. Mr. Blochmann (Froo., A. S. B., 1874, p. 69,) notices an- 
inscription on a mosque here which was erected by one Kazi Ziyd-ud-din, 
who was apparently a brother of Junaid, the imperial jagirdar of Irichh (see 
Ii&cnH). 

Mr. Jenkiuson informs us that in 1744-45 A.D., soon after the division of 
the territories between N&ru Sankar and tho Raja of 
Orchha, Moth Khas, which with most villages in the 
neighbourhood was then in the possession of Datiya, was seized bythe partizan 
loader Raja Indargir Gosain. This person built a fort there, and in tho course 
of a few years annexed from Orchha and Datiya 114 villages. Tho rulers of 
those States then applied to the Marliatta, Naru Sankar, for assistance. The 
latter remonstrated with Raja Indargir, but at last finding tliat his remon- 
strances wore unheeded, sent a force against him. None of the villages were, 
however, restored to Datiya and Orchha. Tlie fort was surrendered and all tho 
villages were made over to Naru Sankar. In 1755 A.D., Anupgir, tho heir of 
Raja Indargir, re-conquered 99 villages, including Moth Khas and its fort. 
Five years later Nuru Sankar again regained possession, but in 1762 A.D. was 
again expelled by Anupgir. In 17.66 A. D., at a large darhdr held at Gohad 
by tho Poshvva, Parganah Moth, which then included 77 villages, was assigned 
as a jdplr, with the consent of Anupgir, to N^rd Sankar. 

Ofi tho death of Nani. Sankar, Anupgir again invaded and rc-took the par- 
ganah. Ho held possession till 1787 A. D., and by annexation increased the 
number of villages to 123. Ho was, however, driven out by Rang Rao Raja Ba- 
hadur, the grandson of Niiru Sankar. During the time of this Chief the num- 
ber of villages was reduced to«46. In 1824 A.D. tho parganah was farmed by 
Raja Bahadur to tho Jhansi Raja, Ramchand Rao. From 1839 to 1842 A.D. 
it was under the charge of tho Superintendent of Jhansi. In 1843 A.D., when 
tho Jhansi State was made over to Gangadhar Rao, Moth was transferred to 
the Jalaun District. In 1854 A. D. it was incorporated in the newly-formed 
District of Jhansi. 

The parganah then included 67 revenue and six revenue-free villages, and the 
Taluka of Chirgaon, containing 26 ; total 99 villages. Taldka Chirgaon had 
in 1853 been settled for a term of twenty-two years by Major Erskine, tiio 
Superintendent of Jalaun; but the Government thought it premature. to confiiM 
tho settlement for so long a term, and ordered that the question should be figaiii 
brought up after tho completion of tho professional survey. In March, 1857^ ■ 
Captain Gordon reported the completion of the twenty years’ settlement 'of tb© 
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whole parganah, consisting of 104 villages. In the following table Ihc old and 
now revenues are compared 
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Villages settled in 1853 by Captain Gordon 

67 

79,473 

I 65,196 

14,277 

Taluka Chirgaon 

26 

30,144 

22,589 


Villages transferred from other parganahe 

5 

4,489 

Reven' 

P,366 

ue-frec 

1,128 

Revenue-free villages 

6 

• •• 

Total ... 1 

104 

1,14,106 1 

01,151 

22,955 


The new revenue as it stood in 186()-()7 with revisions and remissions 
amounted to Rs. 96,144, being an incidence on the total area of Re. 0-1 2-5 ; on 
the culturable area of Re. 1-1-6 ; and on the cultivated area of Ro. 1-5-9. Tho 
area in 1868 consisted of 119,961 acres, containing (5,674 revenue-free ; 30,117 
barren ; 15,738 culturable waste ; 1,370 lately abandoned ; 66,062 cultivated, 
of which only 578 acres arc irrigated. 

MOTH (Maunth), a village in the parganah of tho same name in tho Jhansi 
and Cawnpur road, is situated 32 miles from Jhansi. The population in 1865 
was 3,209, and in 1872 was 3,288. There is a tahsili here, and a municipality 
under Act XX. of 1856, with a revenue of Rs. 480, and supporting eight 
watclnnen, at a cost of Rs. 336 a year ; also a first class police-station, post- 
oflBoe, male and female school, travellers’ bungalow, and second-class road bun- 
galow. 

MUNGUS, a village in Parganah and Tahsil Pailani of tho Banda District, 
is distant 13 miles from Banda and ten miles from Pailani. Tho population in 
1865 was 2,070, and in 1871 was 1,937, consisting for the most part of Kurmiar 
Tho name of tho village is said to bo derived frym nt&tig ( a species of lentil, 
Phageoltu mungo), which is largely cultivated in its neighbourhood. There 
are five thoks in the village, with a total area of 3,669 acres. 

MURWAL, a village in Parganah Augasi and Tahsili Baberu of the Banda 
District, is distant 12 miles from Banda and eight miles from Baberii. Tlio popu- 
lation in 1865 was 2,260, and in 1872 was 2,192, consisting of Panwar Rajputs. 
The Qarara, a tributary of the Jamna, flows through the village, near which is a 
fliHftTl fort in a ruinous condition. Tho area of the village is 7,819 acres, and it 
possesses a small school. Murwal has been the scene of mdny battles in tho 
last century ; one of tho most hotly contested fights between Hindupat of 
Pannd and Ahmad Xhan of Tarahwan took place here (see Banda). In tho 
of Ali Bah&dur, one of his leaders, Kunwar Durgagir, who commanded two 
hundred horse, three hundred foot, and four pieces of urtilleiy, was encamped 
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at Ilajugarh, near Murwal, wliore Ue was attacked by Gamir Singli, Dauwd, 
and a body of rebels avLo, joined by tlio zamindiirs and their adherents, assem- 
bled at the villages of Bida and Taharpur, near the Jamna. Advan^ng at 
midnight, they made an attack on the camp of Dfirgagi'r, who, having received^ ; 
intimation of their design, had previously quitted it and drawn out his tiyons^ 
in order of battle. The assailants, who oansisttjd of a thousand horsemen be- 
sides the villager.s, advanced and commenced plundering the camp. The Kun- 
w'ar then opened a galling fire of grape shot, charged and routed the enemy, 
whom ho drove into the ravines near Murwal. As soon as the day broke they 
were again charged and pursued with loss, and the Dauwa fled across the 
Jamna.^ 

MXJSKARA, or Maskhara, a town of Pai'ganah Jalalpur, in the District of 
JIamirpur, lies about 33 miles from the civil station. Its population in 1865 
was 3,234, and in 1872 was 3,4.32. The name is said to be a corruption of 
Mahcsh-khcra (or mound of Mahesh), whose temple is still extant. It has a 
tahsil, police-station, post-office, halkahbandi school, and a sardi. The zamin- 
dars are Lodhis, who say they are here since the Chandel rule. A fair, called 
sura, is held here in the month of Pds, but gives rise to no trade. There is a 
market on Sundays. 

MUSWAN, a village in Parganah Darsonda and Tahsili Kamasin, in the 
Karwi Subdivision of the Banda District, is distant 57 miles from Allahabad, 
42 miles from Banda, 27 miles from Karwi, and four miles from Kamasin. The 
population in 1865 was 2,112, and in 1872 was 1,773, consisting chiefly of Raj- 
puts. There is a bazar hero on Monday and Friday, and a village school. 

NAGODH, Nagaudh, or Uohahara, a petty State, of which the principal town, 
Nagodh, is situated on the route by Riwa from Sagar to Allahabad, 110 miles 
north-west of Jabalpur, and is the site of a cantoilmcnt for British troops. There 
iaso fort hero in which the Ilaja resides, built on the Ainraii, a tributary of the 
Tons, at an elevation of 1,099^ feet above the lover of the sea. The is 
bounded on the north-east by the jdpir of Suhawml and Rhvd; on the cast by 
RiwA; on the south-east by Maihar ; and on tho west by Pannfi. The Jabal- 
pur extension of tho East Indian Railway passes through this State. The area 
in 1863 was estimated at 450 square miles, with a population of 70,000 and a 
revenue of about Rs. 72,400.* Like Kothi, the State of Uchahara was origin- 
ally included as one of the feudatories of Pannd in the sanad granted to Baja 
Kishori Singh. But as Uchahara had been in the possession of the Farih&r 
ancestors of Ldl Sbcoraj Singh before tho establishment of tho power of Chha- 
tarsM in Bundelkhaud, and tho family had never been dispossessed cither by tho 
Bundela Rajas,or by Ali Bahadur, a sanad was given to L41 Sheoraj Singh 
1809, confirming him in the possession of his State. Ho was succeeded in 181S 
1 Pogwu’sDoondelas, 120. * Aitch. Treat., HI., 247, 898. 
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by Ilia son Balbndr Singh, who was deposed‘jn 1831 for the murder of his bro- 
ther. Raghubind, son of Balbadr, was then a minor, and the State was there- 
fore temporarily taken under- Britisli administration. On attaining liis majority 
^ in 1838 Raghubind was installed, a now sanad was given him, and unazardna 
.of R#. 8,000 taken. Ho soon bceanio deeply involved in d(?bt, and at his own 
request the State was again taken under Rritisli nianageinent in 1844. The 
Raja rendered good sor^■ice during the mutinies, and was rewarded with a grant 
of a jd<jir from the cpnfiscatod estate of Rijiragugarh. Ho has also received 
the right of adoption. The Raja has one h^gitiinatt'- son, Sambu Das. 

The Raja was granted a salute of nine gnus in 18()() on account of services 
rendered in 1857-58. Ho a[)pcars not to be on good terms with his relatives 
and tibariddi's} Raghubind Singh is intelligent, though weak and superstitious, 
and believing in the power of enemies to work him liodily harm by spells, ho 
spends mueli time and money on Rraimiaiis and religious ceremonies to eonn- 
teract the malign intluenee. His spontaneous support in the mutinies, however, 
gives him a claim to assistance and eonntenaneo in every way from Govornmont, 
Nagodh is under the snperintendenee of the IVlitieal Agent residing at Rfwd. 
(For an account of the antiquities of this State see Proceedings of the Asiatic 
Society, Bengal, 1874, page lOU.) 

NAIGAON RIBAILI, a petty jd.'/tV in Bundelkhand, of which one portion 
lies wholly within I’arganah Jaitpnr of the Hamirjiur District, and the other jjs 
bounded on the ^uth by the Chhatarpur State, and on all other sides by the 
Jaitpnr Parganah. The town of Ribald lies 50 miles to the west of Banda. 
The area, according to the Survcyor-Crencral’s map in 18G3, was 4,805 acres, or 
7 ()0 square miles, with a population of 5,000 souls and a revenue of about 
Rs. 8,000.2 Lachhman Singh, ono of the banditti loaders of Bundelkhund, 
was induced to surrender atter some resistance on pronusc of 'pardon. Ho 
received in 1807 a semad for five villages. On his death in 1808 ho was suc- 
ceeded by hiatson, Jagat Singh. In 1850 it w^s decided that this State is hold 
merely on a life-tenure, and ought to have been resumed oji the death of Lachh- 
man Singh. It was continued to Jagat Singh how^ever, who had been so long 
in possession, on the distinct understanding that it was to lapse absolutely at 
his death. He, however, received the right of adoption, and at his death 
without issue in October, 1867, at his earnest request, his widow, Thakurdin 
Lardi Dulaiya, was allowed to succeed with the sanction of the Supremo 
Government.® 

NARAINI, or Nardyani, a village in Parganah Sihondit and Tahsil Girwdn 
of the Banda District, is distant 20 miles from Banda and ten miles from Girwan. 

1 Sel. Rec, For. Dep., G. I , LXX., 43s LXXXVI., xxxt. * DeCruz, Pol. Kel,, 60, 267 
Dr. Stratton In 1873. » Aitch. Treat., III., 24», 426; bis villages are Niigwaii, J«wri, Kabol 

and Baghauii ; Sel. Rec , G. 1 , For. Dep., LXVIII., 44. 
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The population in 1865 was 2,556, and in 1871 was 2,652, consisting for the 
most part of Barainjan, Futhak, and Karwariya Brahmans. There is a market 
here on Thursday. The village is distant half a mile from the road from Banda 
to Nagodh. There are 6ve Hindu temples in the Tillage, and there is also a 
halkdhbandi (or village) school here. The area of the village is 1,050 acr^s. 

N YAGAON, a village in Parganah and Tahsill Badausd, of the Banda District, 
on the road from Kalinjar through Pannd to Ajegarh, is distant 40 miles from 
Banda, 26 miles from Badausd and 17 miles from each of the capitals of the 
Native States of Pannd and Ajegarh. The population in ^865 was 2,085, and 
in 1871 was 2,338, consisting for the most part of Lodhis. The area of the 
village is 4,811 acres. Jacqueraont (I., 427) describes the route between this 
village and Kalinjar as containing ^‘nothing to note but some hillocks of horn- 
blende rocks.- The slaty structure is entirely unknown, all are granitic ; the 
suppression of quartz turns it into green stone, which.decomposcs into concentric 
balls : its predominance, on the other hand, gives a straight laminary structure 
to the rock, probably duo to feldspar, which is intimately mixed with the quartz 
where the latter is very abundant.” 

OH.dN, a stream in the Banda District, which rises in the hill to the south 
of Parganah Tarahwan, near Eukmdn Khas, and flowinig through Parganahs 
Tarahwan and Darsenda, enters the Jainna on its right bank near Majhgdwdn 
(Rajapur). 

ORAN, a village in Parganah Badausd and Tahsili Badausa of the Banda 
District, is distant 26 miles from Banda and ten miles from Badausd. Tlie 
population in 1865 was 2,4})8, and in 1871 was 1,152, consisting dliiefly of 
Brahmans and Chamdrs. There is a market hold hero on Sundays and Wed- 
nesdays, and a police-station and cncamping-grnund. On the west of tlio town 
are the ruins of a small fort. The road from Banda to Rajapur passes through 
the village, and there is also a road to Badausd. Tlie tradition with regard 
to tlie early history of the village is that a Brahman, named Giau,^amily priest 
to the Lodhis, who were then zaminddrs of the village, was offended by some 
petty annoyances suffered by his wife from the children of the village when she 
went to draw water at the well. He complained against tliem to a neighbouring 
Raja (probably the Raja of Pannd), who after great delay sent a portion of 
his army to chastise the Lodhis. Efery Lodhi was killed and the zaminddri 
of the village was conferred upon Gisu, whose descendants still hold it. The 
area of the village is 4,633 acres. 

ORCHHA, or Aurchchha, also knowbi as Tehri or Tikamgarh, an indepen- 
dent State in Bundelkhand, lying to the south of the British District of Jhansi 

^ The Urcha of Tassin ; Orcha of Brigg’a ; Oncha of Rcnaell i Oroha of Blphinatono) 

Otcha or Ucheba of Franklio ; Ooreba of Thornton ; Oantach of Tieflenthaler ; and Undchah of . 
Blochmanil^ 
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and much intermixed with that district. It is bounded on the west by the 
British Districts of Jhansi and Lalatpur ; on the south by the Lalatpur District 
and tho Fann& and Bijdwar States ; and on the east by the States of Bij^war, 
Charkh^ri, and Garrauli. In 1863 tlic area Avas estimated at 2,160 square 
milgs, with a population of 200,000 souls and a revenue of something under 
six lakhii of rupees.* Tho Surveyor-General in 1864 gives the area at 1,289,439 
acres, or 2,014*74 square miles ; and in 1873, the Agent to the Governor-General 
estimated the revenue at six lakhs of rupees, with half as much more alienated 
in j&jirs: Tho prineipal towns and villages are Tohri, the present capital ; 
Orchha, the old capital ; Banarasi, Mohangarh, Ratangaonwa, Bamauri, Jatdra, 
Palahra, Baragaon, Mdrumr, Kliargpur, Aston, Dogora, and Bhftari. The old 
town of Orchha lies on both banks of tho Btjtwa, 100 miles south-west of Kdlpi, 
137 miles west of Banda, 248 miles west of Allahabad, 142 miles south-east of 
Agra, 131 miles north of Sagar, and about four miles to the east of the road 
between Jhansi and Sagar. Tieffenthaler,® writing in tho middle of the last 
century, describes it as situated on a rocky eminence about three miles in circuit, 
and surrounded by a wall of unhewn stones piled one upon tho other without 
cement, with tlirce lofty gatcAvays. Tho fortress situated within the toAvn is 
represented as a fine structure, containing the handsome residence of the Baja, 
as well as a splendid palace built for tho accommodation of tho Emperor 
Jahdngir. Tho communication Avith the rest of tho town tho writer states t% 
be by means of a wooden bridge, tho fortress during the periodical rains being 
insulated by a branch of the fiooded Betwa. In the town is a temple ornamented 
with lofty spires. 

Tehri, where the Baja now resides, is situated in tho south-west corner of 
the State, about 40 miles from Orchha, Avith Avhich toAA'ii and Bamauri it is 
connected by a road. Tho fort of Tikamgarh Avithin the town, as well as tho 
town itself, often now give their names to tho State ; Orchha is tho oldest and 
most important of all the existing Bundela States. Its history has already in 

a great part been given in the introduction. The town 
History. Avas founded in 1531 A.D. by lliidl* Partdp,^ 

the Pretap Hrad of Thornton, who removed his capital to this place from Kar&r. 
He had two sons, Bharati Chand and Madhukar Sab. The former died child- 
less, and was succeeded by his brother. In 1574 avo find Madhukar attacking 
tho country between Sironj and Gwaliar, whence ho Avas expelled by tho 
imperial troops under Sayyid Mahmud Barha. In tho year 1576 S&dik Hh6n 
was appointed by Akbar to the government of Garha, and kvo years afterwards, 
he, with several of the neighbouring Musalm&n governors, was directed to 
reduce to submission. Passing the confines of Narwar, Sddik Eb&n 


1 Aitch. Treat. HI., 193. 
FaiUp’s sou. 


>Bernoiiiili, I., 163. 


^ Some say tho fouu 
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saw that stringent measures were necessary, and attacked and captured Karahra, 
an outpost of the Bundclas. He then advanced towards Orcbha, cutting down 
the jungle which lay on his way, and at length brought the Raja to an action 
near the Rotwa. Madhukar with liis son. Ram Sah, fled, and his second son, 
Hodal Deo, with about two hundred followers, was slain. Sadik Khan remained 
encamped at Orcbha, and levied contributions on the Raja’s territorfes, until, 
driven to despair, the Raja and his son surrendered themselves, and through a 
relation of theirs (Ram Cliand) solicited and obtained pardon from Akbar, who 
was then at Bahira (1579 A.D.) Raja Riij Singh, Kaehhwuha, brotlier of 
Bihari Mai, served with the royal troops in this campaign. 

In 1592 A.D. it was found necessary to lead another cxjxidition against 
Madhukar, wdiichT was at first entrusted, to Prince 
Murad, then in Mulwa, and afterwards to Sayjdd Rajii 
of Burha. Madhukar had three sons : Ram Chand, who succeeded him ; Ilodal 
Rao, killed at the battle of the Betwa; and the notorious Bi'r Singh D(!o. The 
Iattt?r had already become scini-indcjx)ndont and supported a body of free- 
booters, who lived by the 2 »lniidcr of friend and foe, and tlio villages of those who 
were unable to resist him. He was the Ibnnder of tlui Daugava roj, so called 
from the word which denotes a hill or mountain, and is charactoristio 

of the country chiefly occ.U[)ied by the Bundedas in the sixteenth centnry.^ 
s.y Madhukar died in 1593 A. D., when his sou and successor. Ram Chand, was 
presented at court. In 1003 A.D., Bir Singh and his band of dospoi*adoes wore 
emidoycil by Salim, afterwards the Ktnpoi’or Jahangir, to murder Abul Fazl. 
Akbar sent the Rai Ihiyaii Patr Das and Raja Raj Singh, with an’ inmionso 
force, to overrun and ravage the Bundcla country, Patr Das defeated Bi'r 
Singh in several engagements, and shut Ixim up in Iricldi, whence, however, 
he managed to osca 2 )e to the hills, and there eluded all eftbrts to cai)turc him. 
Al l this time ho received the covert assistance of Salim, besides an ample 
reward iu money. 

Ram Chand, on his accession to tho gadi, extended his possessions con- 
siderably, but on the accession of Jalnxngir broke into 
rebellion, as he feared tho influence of his younger , 
brother, Bir Singh, would be used to oust him from his estates. In the year 
1606 A.D., Abdullah Khan, jdgu’dtir of Kalpi, was sent against him, and in tho 
following year Rdm Chand was brought prisoner to the court. Jahdngii* 
released him, gave him a dress of honour, and sent him to Raja Bdsu of Dhameri ; 
but Orcbha was taken from him and handed over to Bir Singh. In 1 609 Jahdngir 
married a daughter of Rdm' Chand, but tho latter retired to Bar, where ho 
founded the Chanderi State, and died in 1612 (see Lalatpub). Bir ’ Singh 
made th^namc of Bundcla a terror to the surrounding States, and extended hisi? 

^ Ticgculkalcr in Bernoulli, I, D2; Beames*. Elliot, IF, 280. 
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possessions so as to comprise the entire tract to the west of the Dhasdn as far 
as Sdgar, and from Jdlaun on the north to the Banda District on tlio south. 
On the accession of Shahjahan, in 1627 A.D., Bir Singh rebelled, but was 
attacked by a superior force and defeated. His estates wore confiscated 
for time, but wore shortly afterwards restored to liini. Ho died* in 1627, 
leaving five sons: Jajbar Singh, Pahar Singh, Chandarman, Beni Das, and 
Bhagwdn Das. The two latter were killed by a Rujpdt in 1640, and 
Chandarman was a ooinmander of 1,500, with 800 horse, in the imperial service 
in the year 1647. One of the first acts of Jajhar Singh on his accession to 
the ffadi was to continue the rebellion commenced by his father. Ho was finally 
obliged to take refuge in the forests of Gondwdua, where ho perished, leaving a 
son, Bikraraajit. 

Orchha was bestowed upon Pahar Singh, the second son of Bir Singh, and 
remained in his family. Pahdr Singh was succeeded by 
I abar Sing i. Subhan Singh, and he by Pirthi Singh, after whom 

came Sanwal Singh. 

During this time the original Bundola colony became broken up into 
numerous petty States. Datiya was formed out of it by a partition duo to 
family arrangement ; Samthar also became independent. Wo have seen the 
Chanderi State was founded by Rdm Chand, whilst Champat Edi, another 
scion of the Orchha house, began his acquisitions to the south and cast, and 
became so useful as a partixan leader that in reward for his services, and at 
his urgent entreaties the Orchha State was, in 1628, conferred upon Pahar 
Singh. This man, far from feeling any gratitude for tho interference of 
Champat Edi, seemed to consider the obligation as a enuse for hatred. Ho 
attempted to poison Champat Ildi at a banquet, and the latter was only saved 
by tho self-devotion of his brother, Blum, Avho, knowing that the poisonous 
draught had been prepared, drank it oflT, lest by any chance his brother should 
partake of it; ’ • P^dr Singh made several othe» attempts to remove one whom 
ho regarded as so much his superior, and at length tried to have him assassi- 
nated by a band of desperadoes, but in this also he was unsuccessful. Pahdr 
Singh’s widow, the Rdni Hiradeva, for a short time held power as regent for her 
son, Subhdn Singh. She was noted for tho support she gave tho Musalmdns in 
their endeavours to restrain the power of Champat Rai, Sujan Edi and the other 
Chiefs of Bundelkhand who sought to remain independent; and also as tho 

founder of Bdnipur. , 

In 1742 Orchha was attacked by a B^hatta force sent by the new Peshwa, 
Bdldji Bdjt Eab, to increase their possessions in Bun- 
Uarhattas. dclkhand. The command was given to Ndrii Sankar, 

Tho templfff b v*** Wm at Mathra, at a coat of 83 lakhs, were deatroyed b]r4|brangzeb 
fa)ie71A.D, . 


Uarhattaa. 
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a wise and experienced general, who soon reduced tlie country to obedience. 
Tlie revenue of tlic Orchha State amounted then to Rs. 24, '54, 264, in which 
is included Rs, 5,74,860, revenue of jdgir and service lands, which was. not 
collected. Of the actual collections amounting to Rs. 18,79,604, the sum of 
Rs. 14,28,926 were derived from the Raja’s own hereditary iK>ssessions, find 
Rs. 4,50,678 from Irichh and Karahra, which w^ere held in farm from the 
Emperor of Dehli. In the division which took place certain villages and lands 
were first sot aside for the following purposes, vit., j&gir for the family of 
Malhar Rao Holkav, killed in action, now known as the AljiwAla amount- 
ing to Rs. 12,000 ; for the relatives of Joti Bhao Sindliia (see Babwa SXgar), 
Rs. 50,000; Karahra, Rs. 14,128; Irichh, Rs. 6,79,000 ; for maintenance of Jhansi 
fort, Rs. 28,878 ; for N aru Sankar, Rs. 29,330 — or a total of Rs. 8,05,336. Of the 
remainder, Rs. 9,90,991 fell to the share of the Marhattasand Rs. 6,58,141 to the 
Bundelas. The territory thus divided com])risod Orchha, Parganah Pachor, and . 
part of Parganah Karahra, both of which have been lately ceded to Sindhia, 
and the present District of Jhansi, excluding Parganahs Rhdnder and a few 
villages in Parganahs Jtoth and Garotha. The Raja is said to have at no time 
acknowledged the Peshwa as his sovereign, and in the treaty concluded with 
the British in 1812 it is stated that by him “ and his ancestors his pres(.‘nt pos- 
sessions have been held during a long course of years, without paying tribute or 
acknowledging vassalage to any other power.” By the terras of this treaty the 
Baja professed allegiance to the British Government, which guaranteed his]>os- 
sessions free of tribuh?, and undertook the protection of his territory from foreign 
jjowers ; the Raja abstaining on his part from interference with poAvers depend- 
ent on, or in alliance Avith, the British Government.* 

Raja Bikramdjit JMahendar made the treaty with the British in 1812, and 
, ' died in 1834. He was succeeded bv his brother, 

Bikramajit and liis «oii. n ‘ i ,. . . 

Mathura Das, a man ot mud temper and disposition. 
Bikramdjit, on the other handj AA'as a man of considerable Capacity, but of a 
harsh and unscru jmlous d isposition. He had made over the government to his son, 
Raja Bah6dur, whom he almost adored, but the young man died some years 
before him, and he resumed the reins of 'government. Sleeman’s account ® of ' 
the last three prime ministers of this Raja and his son will show the character of 
their nde. Khanjd Uproliit Avas minister at the time Bikramdjit handed over the 
administration to his son. ‘Wishing to get rid of him a few years after, Raja 
BahddurDharmpal employed Mahrara Bingb, one ofhis feudal barons, toassasri- 
nato the obnoxious "minister. As a %^ard for this service Mahram Singh re- 
ceived the pen-case (kalamddn ) of ofiic^^lnd the Raja confiscated all the property of 
the deceased, amounting to £40,000, and resumed alt the estates held by his family. 
On tlio death of Raja Bahddnr, his father, Bikramajit, on re-assuming the.rein^ 
^ AU'cb. Treat., HI, SIO. * * Rambles, I, ISC. ' 
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of government, got Lis son’s favourite minister assassinated by GainLfr Singh, 
another fondal baron, who, as his reward, received in his turn. the office of 
prime minister. 

Gambi'r Singh was a most atrocious villain, and emj»loycd the public es- 

, tablishments of his Chief to pliiiuler travellers on 

Gambir Singh. i , . , . 

tlio highroad. In 1833 his followers robbed four 

men wlio were carrying treasure to the amount of Rs. 10,000 from Sdgar 
to Jhansi through Tehri, and intended to murder them ; but by the 
'sagacity of one of the party and a lucky accident they escaped, made 
their way to Sugar, and complained to the Magistrate. In spite of great 
obstacles, and with much danger to the families of three of those men, 
who resided in the capital of Teliil, the Magistrate of Sfigar brought 
the crime home to the minister; and the Raja atixioiis to avail himself of 
the occasion to fill liis coffers got him assassinated. The Raja was then about 
eighty years of age, and liis minister was a strong, athletic, and brave man. 
One morning while he was sitting with him in private i;onvorsation, the for- 
mer pretended a wish to drink some of tlie water in which his household god 
had been washed (the chandan maifi j, and bogged the minister to go and fetch 
it from the place whore it stood by the side of the idol in the court of the palace. 
As a man cannot take his sword before the idol, the minister put it down, as 
the Raja knew he would, and going to the idol, prostrated himself before it pre- 
paratory to taking away the water. In tliat state he was cut down by Rilidri, 
another feudal Rajpfit baron who aspired to the seals, and some of his friends, 
who had been placed there on purpose by the Raja. Bihuri obtained the seals 
by this service, and as he was allowed to place one brother in command of the 
forces and to make another chamberlain, ho hoped to retain them longer than 
any of his predecessors had done. Gambir Singh’s brother, JhajhaT Singh, and 
the husband of his sister, hearing of his murder made oflj but were soon 
pursued and put to death. The widows were ajl throe put into prison, and all 
tlio property and estates were confiscated. The movable property alone 
amounted to three lakhs of rupees ( £30,000). 

The old Raja, Bikrainajit, died in June, 1834 ; and though his death hacl 

been, some time expected, he no sooner breathed his 
Death of Bikramajit. , . . . i /'ll! • . 

last than charges or murder and slow poison wore got 

up as usual in the zandna (seraglio). Here tlio widow of Raja Bahadur, a 
violent and sanguinary woman, was supremo, and she persuaded the Raja’s 
brother and successor, a'weak old man, to take advantage <Jf the funeral cere- 
monies to avenge the death of his brother. He. did so, and Bihdri and his 
three brothers, with above fifty of their relations, were murdered. The widows 
(pf the four brothers were the only members of all the families left alive. One 
of them had a son four months old ; jppther one of two years. The four brothers 
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had no other children. Immediately aiftor the death of their husbands, the two 
children were snatched from their mothers’ breast and threatened with in- 
stant death, unless their mothers pointed out all their ornaments and other pro^ 
perty. They did so, and the spoilers having got from them property to the 
amount of Rs. 1,50,000 and been assured that there was no more, threm tho 
children over a high wall, by which they were dashed to pieces. Tho poor 
widows were tendered as wives to four sweepers, the lowest of all lo\^ castes ; 
but the tribe of sweepers would not suffer any of its members to take tho widows 
of men of such high caste and station as wives, notwitlistanding the tempting 
offer of Rs. 500 as a present and a village in rent-free tenure. So much for 
the internal management of tho State in modern times. Muthra Das (Tej 
Singh) died in 1842, having previously adopted his cousin’s son, Sujan Singh. 

. Here again the widow of Raja Bahddur, bettor known 

The Larai Bani. . , . . . 

as the Larai Rani, stepped in and claimed her right to 

adopt a successor to tho State. Her pretensions led to serious disturbances, but 

as the adoption of Suj&n Singh was acknowledged by tho British Government, 

and acquiesced in by tho neighbouring Chiefs, Government established Sujdn 

Singh in tho succession, under tho Rani as regent till ho attained his majority. 

Sujdn Singh died a few months after he had reached his majority and taken 

tho power into his own hands. On his death, his widow was permitted, with 

tho advice of tho principal Bimdcla Chiefs, to adopt Ilamir Singh, a collateral 

relation of tho family, whilst she still retained tho management of ‘affairs as 

regent. In 18G2 Hainir Singh received a aanad guaranteeing to him the right 

of adoption. The Raja of Tohri used to pay a tribute of Rs. 3,000 to Jhansi 

for tho jdgir of Taraull. This payment fell to the British Government on tho 

lapse of Jhansi, but it was remitted as a reward for tho services of tho Mahdraja 

in 1857. The fixed revenue of tho village of Mohanpur, amounting to Rs. 200, 

was at the same time remitted. Sati was prohibited in Orchha in 1847 by 

proclamation of the Raja. ^ 

Hamir Singh was invested with full powers in the State in 1866, and his 
^ ^ ^ salute was raised to fifteen guns.* In 1867 the Larai 

' ^ Singh. Rdnl died : she appears to have been a woman of strong 

character, and tho mode in which she carried on the management of tho 
State during tho mutinies and succeeding troubles deserves the highest praise. 
Her administration was mostly of tho old native type ; modern improvements, 
though sparingly introduced, were not much favoured under her regime. 
Her ideas were fdrmed half a century ago, and she considered general educar 
tion objectionable, as enabling the lower classes to supplant the higher. Much 
of the country is hill, jungle, and poor soil, but it is studded with magnificent 
tanks, some of them tho works of the family ancestors, and cultivation ia 


^ ticl. Reo., I’or. Degj, 0, L, LX., 48. 
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at any rate on tho increase. A dispensary and English school have been 
established, and the young Chief himself is intelligent and bettor informed than 
his predecessors.* The management of Orchha is no easy task, thickest as 
this State is with stalwart Thakurs, who look back with regret on tho older 
tim(|, which they think to have been more favourable than tho present day to 
their class and predilections. It requires much consi<Ieration for their old 
traditions, ideas, and habits. Necessary as it is to bring all classes under the 
reign of law, tho process is not palatable to those who have hitherto never 
heeded order or regularity, and have mostly been a law unto themselves. 
While, therefore, Orchha, if it is to maintain a |)Ositiori of respcct.ability in theso 
times, must develope its administration soimnvhat more in accordance with 
modern ideas than the system hitherto prevailing, the movement needs tho 
utmost circumspection. One great burden of tho Tbakurs’ complaiu|s is 
generally apparent, viz., “ that their incomes arc insufficient for their now 
increased numbers.” Tlic Agent of the Govcrnor-Ocneral writes in 1872 ; — 
‘‘ I could not fail to observe in passing through Orchha that this country of 
rocks passes (dang ), and forts is populated by thousands, who but for British 
prestige would make the old hills ring again with their w’ar cries.” 

PACHKHUIIA BUZUUG, a largo village in Parganah Sumerpur Of tho 
Hami'rpur District, about 12 miles by tho cart road from tlio civil station. 
In 1872 tlic population was 2,312, and in 1865 was 2,338. Tho zaminddrs aro 
Thukurs. 

PACHHAUHAN, a village in Parganah Darsenda and Tahsili Kamusin, 
in the Karvvi Subdivision of tho Banda District, is distant 56 miles from Alla- 
habad, 40 miles from Banda, 25 miles from Karwi, and two miles from Kamasin. 
Tho population in 1865 was 2,019, and in 1872 was 1,828, consisting chiefly 
of Rajputs. There is a bazar hero on Monday and Friday, and a village 
school. 

PACHNEHI, a village in Parganah and Tahsil Pailani of the Banda Dis- 
trict, is distant eight miles from Banda and 14 miles from Pailani. The population 
in 1865 was 2,010, and in 1871 was 1,681, consisting chiefly of Bais Tlidkurs. 
The traditionary account of tho foundation of tho village is that about 200 
years ago, one Arjun and his four brothers, of tho Dikhit clan of Rajputs, camo 
from the other side of the Ganges and foundod a village in this spot ; according 
to the same tradition the name Pachnchi was given to tho village, on -account 
of the remarkable affection existing among the five brothers. There aro seven 
Hindu temples and a mosque in tho village, which is divided into two thokSf 
with an area of 5,024 acres. 

PAH ART BUZURG, a village in Parganah Djarsenda and Tahsili Eam&- 
sin, in the Karwi Subdivision of the Banda District, is distant 52 miles from 
^ f JSel. Bee., Tor. Dep., G. L, LXYIU^ 42 ; LS^SfCTxtiU. " 
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Allahabad, 40 miles from Banda, eight miles from Karwi, and 1 5 miles from Ka- 
masin. The population in 1865 was 2,310, and in 1872 was 1,919, consisting 
chiefly of Rajputs. There is a police-station and a tahsili school here. 

PAHARI BANKA, one. of the potty jagin in Bandelkhand known as the 
“ JJaaht Bliih/a Jdgirs," (or app:inago.s of t’le eight brothers), lies to the soyth of 
the British ULstrict offlhansi, with an area of about four square miles, a popiilation 
of about 1,800 souls, and a revenue of about Es. 5,000. Timjiigir contains the 
single village of Pahari Kalun, and is an off shoot of the Baragao?i jdglr founded 
by Diwaii Rai Singh of Oroliha (see DiJrwahi). It was formerly tribntaiy 
to Jhansi, but in 1821 the obligation for the annual payment of Rs. 1,042 
was cancelled by the value of four villages resumed. This arrangement was 
embodied in a sanad granted to Divviin Banka Isri Singld in 1823, who was suc- 
ceaded by his son, Biji Bahadur, in 1847. The jugirdar has received the 
right of ado|)tion. A relief of one-quarter of a year’s net revenue is levied on 
direct successions, and of one-half on successions by adoption. Diwaii Banka 
Biji Bahadur died in 1871, and was succeeded by his son, Diwan Banka Piyariju 
Biili^dur.® 


:^AlLANr, a parganah in the tahsil of the same name in the Banda District, 
according to the census statistics of 1872, had an area of 389 s(inare miles 
and 180 acres, of which 232 square miles and 346 acres wore cultivated. Of the 
area of land charged with Government revenue (384 square miles and 539 
acres), 72 square miles and 441 acres were returned as unculUirable, 82 
square miles and 57 acres as cultnrablo, and 2.30 square miles and 38 acres 
as cultivated.^ The number of villages was 155. The district map' sufficicntly 
shows the boundaries and the principal towns and villages, while the general 
apixiaranco and agriculture of the parganah is described in the district notice. 
There are 41 villages with a po[)ulation of under 200 souls ; 49 with from 200 
to 500; 29 with fi’om 500 to 1,000 ; 23 with from 1,000 to 2,000 ; eight with from 
2,000 to 3,000 ; and two from 3,000 to 5,000. Tho amount of land-rovenuo 
from all sources paid to Government during the same year was lls. 2,53,149, or 
with cesseS Rs. 2,58,689, while Uie amount of rent, including local cesses paid 

by cultivators, was Rs. 4,92,644 The incidence of the Government revenue 

per acre on the total area fell at Re. 1-0-3; on tho revenue-paying area. 
Re. 1-0-5 ; and on tlio cultivated area, Re. 1-11-3. 

Tim population in 187.2 numbered 97,040 souls, of whom 50,612 were males 


Fopulatiou. 


and 48,428 wore females, giving a total population of 
249 souls to thd square mile (130 males, 119 females). 


Amongst these there are 35 insane persons (paged or maj/iun^; 35 deaf and 


dumb (bahra/xur gunga); 499 blind (andho); and 164 lepers (jazdmi or korhf)k 


> Aitob. Treat., III., 253, 153. More cojrrcctlj Ashtbhdya otAaMyarhi. * SeL Bee., For. 
Dep., G. I., LXXXYI, - ^ 
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The educational statistics of this pai’ganah give a total of 1,852 males who can 
read and write, of whom 117 are Mnsalmans. Tlie distribution of the popula- 
tion among the great Hindu castes is, Brahmans 11,479 (5,373 females) ; Raj- 
puts, 17,462 (7,334 females) ; BauLyas, 3,445 (1,680 females) ; and other castes, 
58,934 (29,223 females). The Musalnmns number 5,720 souls, of whom 2,812 
are females. 

> The occupation of the inhabitants is given under six classes, r?s., first class, 

persons cnija'xed in the learned ])rofcssions, 209; second 
Occupation. * " ^ ... 

class, or pt-rson.s engaged in cnfcfrtaining or serving 

men, 2,379 ; tliird class, or persons buying or selling money or goods, 000, and 
conveying goods, &c.,310; fourth class, per.«ons engaged in growing grain, &c., 
19,648, and persons engaged about animal.**, 41 ; fifth class, persons engaged in 
art and mechanical productions in which matters of various kinds arc employed 
in combination, 291: cloth-worker.s, 1,327 : workers in food and drink, 588: in 
animal substances, 29 : in vegetable substances, 477 : and in minerals, 1,094 ; 
sixth class, or labourers, 5,909 : jiersons of rank, 21 : and no occupation, 441. 
The principal Brahman subdivision is the Kanaujiya. The Rajputs comprise 
chiefly Gautams, Chandels, Dikhits, Parihiirs, Gaurs, Chaulnlns, Panw'^rs, 
and Bais, though Sengars, Kachhwahas, Jaiswar, and Chamar Gaurs are also 
found. The Baniyas arc of the Ajudhiyabdsi, Ghoi, Kasaundhan, Suraseni, 
Umr, and Dhustir subdivisions. The other castes contain Chamdrs, Kumhdrs, 
Kahdrs, Lohdrs, Barhais, Kolis, Aliirs, Ndis, Telia, Darzi.**, Dhobis, Bharbun- 
jas, Lodhds, Arakhs, Garariyas, I’atwas, Ktirmis, Sonars, Kayaths, Kachlifs, 
TaraoU.s, Kaluls, Bhdts, and Khatiks. Pailani in Shahjahdn’s reign was in- 
cluded in Sirk&r Iislainahad, In Akbar'a reign it was in Sirkdr Irichh. 

PAILANI KHAS, the tahsll town of the parganah of the same name in the 
Banda District, is situated on the Kcii river, at a di.stance of 20. miles from 
Banda. The population in 1865 was 1,794, and in 1871 was. 1,736, consisting 
for the most part of Gaur Thaknrs. A market is held hero twice a week. Tlicro 
is a mosque in good preservation, built, according to a Persian inscription on 
its walls in 1702 A.D., by one Himmat Bahadur Kasim, ruler of Paildni at the 
close of the reign of Aurangzeb. There are two thoks (or subdivisions) in the» 
village, with an area of 4,499 acres. 

PAISUNI or Paisurni, a stream of the Banda District, rises in the Pannd 
State, and forming for some distance the boundary between Parganah Tarahwan 
of the Banda District and the Charkhdri State, flows by Taralnvan and Karwf, 
and thence through the Darsenda Parganah to the Jamna, which it enters on 
tile right bank ‘near Kankata (see Banjda District). There are some fine falls 
On this river near village Bambhda, in the old Parganah of Kalydngarh. 
Pedant pandits often write this name Paisroni, from a legend that , it once 
flowed with milk ^ 
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PANDWAHA, a parganah of the Jhaiisi District, incorporated in 1866 
■with the neighbouring parganahs. The summary settlement made by Captain 
Gordon, in 1856, of the 79 revenue-paying villages amounted to Rs, 93,801. 
Mr. C. J. Daniell fixed the revenue on the same villages at lls. 73,472, to which 
\ras added the resumed revenue-froo village of Garha, Avith a revenue of 
Rs. 1,775, or a total on 80 villages of Rs. 75,247. After revision, remission, 
and assessment of resumed revenue-free grants, the revenue-demand in 1866-67 
stood at Rs. 78,274, giving an incidence on the total area of Re. 0-9-9 ; on the 
culturable area of lie. 0-13-7, and on the cultivated area of lie. 1-5-2 per acre. 
The total area is 124,858 acres, consisting of 2,706 revenue-free, 32,265 barren, 
25,941 culturable, 6,396 new iullow, and 57,550 cultivated, of which 152 acres 
only are irrigated. 

PANDWAHA, a village in Parganah Garotha of the Jhansi District, 93 
miles from Jhansi and 11 from Garotha. The population in 1885 was 1,324, and 
in 1872 Avas 1,015. There is a second-class police-station, a district post-office, 
and village school ; there Avas formerly the head-quarters of a tahsil here, Avhich 
was absorbed in 1866 in the neighbouring pargartahs. 

PAN N A, in Bumlelkhand, the chief town of the independent State of the same 
name, is situated on the route from Banda to Jabalpur, 62 miles south of the for- 
mer and 169 miles north of the latter, 130 miles south of Kdlpi and 173 miles 
south-Avest of Allahabad. The Panna State is bounded on the north by the 
British District of Banda and by one of the outlying diAn'sions of the Charkhdri 
State; on the east by the States ofKoth*, Suhawal, Ndgandh,and Ajegarh; on the 
south by the Dumoh and Jabalpur Districts of the Sagar Division of the Central 
Provinces ; and on the Avest by the petty States of Chhatarpur and Ajegarh. In 
1832 it Avas stated to comprise 688 square miles, to contain 1,062 villages Avith a 
population of 67,000 souls, and to yield a rcA'cnue of eight lakhs of rupees ; but 
the income in 1848 Avas supposed to be only about four lakhs of rupees. In 
1863 the estimate Avas 688 squ^-ro miles, Avith a population of 67,500 souls. In 
1873 Dr. Sti'attou estimates the area at 2,555 square miles and the revenue at 
five lakhs. The Raja of Panud pays a tribute of Rs. 9,955 on the Districts of 
Slirajpur and Ektana. • The town of Pannd is situated at an eloA^ation of 1,300 
^ £ P ' above the level of the sea, on the north-eastern slope 

of a barren range rising about 300 feet above the Bin- 
ddchal plateau, stretching towards the north-east, and from this town styled by 
Franklin the Panna hills. * 

The site, which is picturesque, is close to an extensive jhUj or tank, formed 
by embanking the extremity of a deep valley .3 A palace, formerly the occasional 
residence of Ghhatarsdl, noted as the founder of the short-lived independence ' 


38 ; Aitch. Treat., 
181. . 
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of! Bandelkhand, is situate on the bank of the jhtl, and around are many 
mausoleums of elaborate and tasteful architecture. In the jftU are alli^tors, 
considered by the Hindu sacred. Though now quite in ruins, Pannd Was once 
a fine well-built town, the houses being generally constructed of squared sand- 
stonq and covered with tiles. A pathway of large flags extends down the middle 
of the streets, which have an air of solidity, cleanliness, and convenience. Whole 
streets, however, are now desolate, being tenanted only by large troops of mon- 
keys, which, posted on the roofs or at tho windows, view passengers without 
alarm.^ 

The pa|ace of the Raja is a spacious, beautiful building, surmounted by high, 
elegant kiosqnes, and having its exterior crowded with numerous ornamental carv- 
ing ; it is in many places ruinous. Tlie town is crowded with Hindu temples, 
in a mixed style of architecture, partaking of the Saracenic, and partly derived 
probably from tho Musalmdns. One of theso contains the images of Krishna 
and Lachhm<an, whoso eyes are said to bo diamonds of great value. There does 
not appear to be any mosque in the town, it being almost exclusively inhabited 
by Hindus. There are here, however, some followers of “ PrAn Ndth, a Khatri 
who, being versed jin Muhammadan learning as well as in his own, attempted 
to reconcile the two religions. There is a building consecrated to tho use 
of this sect, in one apartment of which, on a table covered with gold cloth, lies 
the volume of the founder.”® 

The former prosperity of this place resulted from tho diamond mines in tho 
^ . vicinity. The diamonds aro found in several loca- 
lities, of which one is situate a short distance to tho 
north-east of the town, and hence tho mines there aro called the Pannu mines.® 
Tho ground at the surface and a few ft«jt below consists of ferruginous gravel, 
mixed with reddish clay ; and this loose mass, when carefully 'p'^ashod and 
searched, affords diamonds, but few in number and of small size. The matrix 
containing in greater quantity tho more valuable diamonds lies considoiubly 
lower, at a depth varying generally from twelve to forty foot, and is a conglome- 
rate of pebbles of quartz, jasper, homstone, Lydian stone, and some others. 
The fragments of this conglomerate, quarried and brought to tho surface, ara 
carefully pounded, and after several washings, to remove tho softer and more 
clayey parts, the residue is repeatedly searched for tlie gem. As is common in 
such seductive pursuits, the return often falls below the outlay, and the adveix- 
turers are ruined. The business is now muoh less prosperous than formerly ; 
but Jacquemont did not consider that there wore in his time any symptoms of 
exhaustion in the adamantiferous deposits, and attributed the unfavourable 
change to the diminished value of the gem everywhere. The rejected rubbish, 

^ Jaoqaemon^ III, 397. • As. Bss., XVII., *98. 

133 I Jac^aemont, III., 400 > Pogioo’s Booodelas, 169-171. 


> FrankUo, As. Rea, XYIU,, 
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if examined after a lapse of some jears, has been freqiientlj found to contain 
valuable diamonds, which some suppose have in the interval been produced in 
the congenial matrix ; but experienced and skilful miners are generally of opini- 
on that diamonds which escaped a former search, in consequence of incrustation 
by some opaque coat, have been rendered obvious to the sight from its reqioval 
by fracture, friction, or some other accidental cause. More extensive and import- 
ant is the adaraantiferous tract extending from twelve to twenty miles north- 
east of the town of Pann^ and worked in the localities of Kamariya, Brijpur, 
Bargari, Maira, and Etwa. Diamonds of the first water, or completely colour- 
less, are, however, very rare, most of those found being either pearly, greenish, 
yellowish, rose-coloured, black, or brown. Franklin conjectures the ferruginous 
conglomerate to have been of igneous origin; but Brewster’s authority is against 
this opinion.^ While admitting the possibility of the diamond having boon 
in a state of igneous fusion, that writer considers it highly improbable that it 
ever was so. The conglomerate matrix of the diamond rests on sandstone, which 
Franklin, from observations on the hill-side and in the deep ravines in the 
neighbourhood, conjectures to be at least 400 feet thick, and remarks “ that 
there are strong indications of coal underlying the whole mass.” During the 
prosperity of the mines a tax of twenty-five per cent, was levied on their 
produce, but the tax now imposed is stated to exceed this rate. The revenue 
is divided in proportions between the Rajas of Pann4 and Charkh&rL 
Franklin, calculating the share of the Panna State at Rs. 30,000, and the 
aggregate of the other shares at a fourth of that sum, estimates the value of the 
diamonds found in three mines at Rs. 1,20,000 per annum. Pogson, who 
worked one of the mines on his owm account, considers “ that inexhaustible 
strata producing diamonds exist here and Jacquemont imagines that if the 
mines werq properly worked, their productiveness would be found not to have 
diminished. Hone of the great diamonds now known appear to be traceable to 
the 'mines in the vicinity of Panna, and Tieffenthaler mentions it as a general 
opinion that those of Golconda are superior.® 

Pogson mentions tliat the diamonds are of four sorts : the motiehaly which is 
.clear and brilliant ; the manikf of greenish hue ; the pannd, which is tinged with 
orange, and the banspatj which is blackish. In his time the mines chiefly worked 
were at Sakariya, about twelve miles from Pann&, and he thus describes the 
operation : — The diamonds there are found below a stratum of rock from 
fifteen to twenty foot thick. To cut through this rock is, as the natives work, 
a labour of many ononths, and oven years ; but when the imdertaking is pro- 
secuted with diligence, industiy, and vigour, the process is as follows :~On the 
removal of the superficial soil, the rock is cut with chisels, broke with large 

^ 4b. Bea XVllL, 113 s Trans. GeoL $oc.,Lon.,lLSetieBlII. Ft. II, SfisL ‘Benara^ 
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bammerS) and a Hre at night is sometimes lit on the spot, which renders 
it more friable. Supposing the work to be commenced in October, the miners 
may possibly out through the rock by March. The next four months are occu- 
pied in digging out the kJiakru (or gravel) in which diamonds are found : this 
is usually a work of much labour and delay, in consequence of the necessity of 
frequently emptying the water from the mines. The miners then await tho 
setting in of the rainy season, to furnish them with a supply of water for tho 
purpose of washing the gravel.” 

The early history of Pannd and its dependencies^ has been noticed in tho articles 
ffistory Bundelkhand, Kalinjab, &c. On tho death of Ghha- 

tarsdl in 1718 tho Pannfi rdj was formed and given to his 
son, Hardi Sdh, comprising the fortress of Kalinjar, Mohan, Iricbh, Dhamauni, 
&o., with a revenue estimated at over thirty-eight lakhs of rupees. Of Hardi 
Sdh nothing is recorded, except that he had two sons : Subha Singh, who suc- 
ceeded him in the government of Pauna, and Pirthf Singh, who was appointed 
by tho Peshwa Raja of Garhdkota, with a territory yielding six lakhs of rupees 
(see Shahgabh). Raja Subha Singh had three sons ; Amdn Singh, Hindiipat, 
and Khet Singh. Hindhpat, by the assassination of his brother Amdn Singh, 
obtained the tdj; ho put his brother Khet Singh into confinement, where ho died 
without heirs. Hindupat had three sons : Sarmed Singh, the eldest, the issue 
of a second marriage ; and Anrdd Singh and Dhaukal Singh, by his princi- 
pal wife. In his will he nominated Anrud Singh to be his successor, and 
during his minority, Beni Huziiri, Ohaube, Diwdn or Kamdar, and his bro- 
ther Kaimji, Chaube, treasurer and kiladdar of Kalinjar, as guardians and 
managers of the rdj. The jealousy which arose between tho guardians, each 
aspiring to the sole management, induced Kaimji, Chaube, who was tho least 
powerful, to separate from Beni Huziiri and to support with all. his influence 
the claims set up by Sarmed Singh to the rdj ; consequently Beni Huziiri and 
Kaimji, Chaubd, becanie inveterate enemies and fought many sanguinary bat- 
tles (see Bavda). On the death of Raja Anrud Singh, tlio two guardians, in order 
to retain their power and influence, agreed to raise Dhaukal Singh, also a minor, 
to the gadL Sarmed Singh being thus disappointed in his hopes of succession 
applied for assistance to Noni Arjun Singh, who commanded tho forces of Baja 
Gum&n Singh of Banda, by whom ho was appointed guardian to Bakht Singh, his 
nephew. Noni Aijun Singh succeeded in depriving Dhaukal Singh of his domi- 
uious, and a b andon ing the interests of Sarmed Singh, annexed the greater part of 
the rdj of Pann& to the territories of Bakht Singh, over which, as guardian, he 
ruled. Sarmed Singh, afterthese disappointments, retired to Hajnagar, the capital ■ 
of the Parganah of Lauri, which had been given to him by his father, fiinddpat, 


> These seem to hart iaeloded portions of the AUshabad and Mirzapur Districts: see Beames* 
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where he died, leaving a minor son, named Kara Singh, by a Mttsalmdn woman, 
under the guardianship of his Diw&n, Sonaiji, otherwise named Sona S&h,of the 
Panw&r tribe, who was originally a common soldier ; but availing himself of the 
anarchy of the times, seized the parganah and obliged Hara Singh to take 
refuge with one Mir Kh&n. • 

When the British entered Bnndclkhand, Raja Kishor Singh, the illegitimate 

The British Dhaukal Singh, was in possession of PannS, 

which was then in a most disorganised condition. A 
aanad was conferred on him, on his subscribing a deed of allegiance.^ This 
aanad confirmed him in the possession of 802^ villages and three parganahs. 
Many of the villages included in the aanad, however, were in the possession of 
men who had wrested them from the Raja and refused to give them up ; but 
with the aid of tho British Government he recovered not only these but many 
other villages not entered in the aanad. A fresh aanad was therefore granted 
to him in 1811, by which ho received in perpetuity 1,363^ villages. The 
oppressive conduct of Raja Kishor Singh forced the British Government on seve- 
ral occasions to interpose. In 1823 he entrusted the management of his State 
to Kunwar Part&p Singh of Chhatarpur for four years, and the engagement 
was guaranteed by the British Government. But before tho expiry of that period 
his conduct led to his expulsion from Pann4, and the appointment of his son, 
Harbans Rai, as regent. Kishor Singh died in exile in September, 1834. 
Harbans Rui died without children in 1849, when his wives performed adti, and 
was succeeded by his brother, Narpat Singh. But the succession .of Narpat 
Singh was not acknowledged by the British Government till he bad issued 
orders for the prohibition of aati throughout the Pannd State. As a reward for 
service rendered during the mutiny of 1857, Narpat Singh received the privi- 
lege of adoption, a dress of honour of Bs. 20,000, and a salute of eleven guns. 
But in 18G2, in consequence of his resisting the settlement of boundary dis- 
putes j- the Raja had to be warned of the terms of allegiance on which ho holds 
his State, and on condition of*the fulfilment of which the privilege of adoption 
was conferred on him. In 1866 the Mah&raja had the addition of the honorary 
w^rd “ Mahendar” made to his titles, and sanction was given for the erection of a 
new fort on a plan furnished by him for the information and approval of Gov- 
ernment.^ The Mah&raja Narpat Singh Bahddur of Pannd died in June, 
1870, and was succeeded by the eldest of his four son's, Rudr Fart&p Singh 
Bahddur.^ Narpat Singh is represented as having been the most intelligent of 
all the native Ohiofs,pf the province ; many of his views were more in accordance 
with our o^vn than those of the other native Chiefs, and these were arrived at 
by his own mature judgment. Ho had constructed a road from his capital tO' 

* Aiteb. Treat. III.,- 829, '254, 271. * Set Bea, for, Dejf,, G, J,, LX., 42. 8 
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Bimarija in the Bamoh direction, 40 miles lonj^, built schools, improved the 
streets and bazars of Pannd, and turned one old fort into workshops. He worked 
his diamond mines with great success, and had English machine^ put up. 
His son is now carrying out the whole scheme of improvements projected -by 
him, 

PAN WART, a tahsil in the Hamirpur District, comprises the Par^nahs 
of Panwdri and Jaitpnr, having an aggregate area of 550 square miles and 
512 acres, of which 270 square miles and 320 acres are cultivated. Of the area 
charged with Government revenue (541 square miles and 512 acres), 146 square 
miles and 192 acres are returned as nncnlturable, 135 square miles and 192 
acres as culturable, and 260 square miles and 128 acres as cultivated. Tliero 
are 228 villages in the tahsil. The population in 1872 numbered 123,911 souls, 
of whom six were insane, nine were deaf and dumb, 355 were blind, and 24 
were lepers. The other particulars as to population and education are given 
under the parganah notices. Tlie land-revenue amounted to Rs. 2,15,172, or with 
cesses Rs. 2,33,401, in 1872, while the amount paid by cultivators in rents and 
cesses was returned at Rs. 4,14,593. Tlie land-revenue in the tahsil falls at an 
average of nine annas eight pie on the total area, nine annas eleven ])ie on the 
area assessed to revenue, and Re. 1-3-11 on the cultivated area. 

PAN WART, a town situated in the tahsili of the same name in District 
Hamirpur, about 64 miles from the civil station, on the road to Man U&nipnr. 
The population in 1872 was estimated at 3,676, and in 1865 was 3,416. Ti'adi- 
tion ascribes the name to one Paudw4ri, who is said to have expelled the Kols, 
Bhils, and other aborigines in 900 A.D. There are ten wards, the mames of 
which show their origin : — 1, Gauranpur, from Gaur TbAkurs ; 2, Mat4pura, from 
Devi M4t4’s temple; 3, Maulanpura, from one one Maula Hafiz ; 4, Shaikhonpui^, 
5, B4z4r ; 6, Julehti ; 7, Bhaironpura, from Bhairon, a Kayatli ; 8, Kandngopnra ; 
9, Kazipura ; 10, Ainotripura. Before the mutiny it was the seat of a tahsil, 
which since then has been transferred to R4th. Tliere is a policc-statiofi and 
a halkahbandi school. Tlie market days are Mondays and Thursday#. There 
is a large population of Musalmans, the majority of whom arc the descendants 
of Hindu converts. The tombs of Bhai Kh4n and Pir Hakim are noted as the 
objects of some reverence ; they were killed in fight with Chhatarsdl, Bnndela, 

' about the first quarter of the eighteenth century. 

PANWARI, a parganah in the tahsili of the same name in the District of 
Hamirpur, according to the census of 1872, had a total area of 411 square miles 
and 192 acres, of which 213 square miles and 128 acres were cultivated. Of 
the area charged with GKivornment revenue (409 square miles and 320 acres), 
101 square miles and 512 acres were returned as unculturable, 96 square miles 
and 128 acres as cnlturable, and 211 square miles and 320 acres as cultivated. 
Thd total area given in 1871 was 263,602 amres, or 411 square nules and 562 
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acres. The total area, according to the records of Mr. Alienas settlement in 
1842, was 424 square miles and 369 acres, of which 808 acres were returned as 
revenue-free ; 122 square miles and 138 acres as unculturable ; 99 square miles 
and 470 acres as culturable ; and 201 square miles and 201 acres as cultivated, of 
which 7 square miles and 101 acres were irrigated. ” The number of vil^ges 
in 1872 was 178, of which 72 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 49 had between 
200 and 500 ; 31 had between 500 and 1,000 ; 18 had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; 
four had becn’2,000 and 3,000 ; three between 3,000 and 5,000 ; and one more 
than 5,000. The boundaries of the parganab and position of the principal 
villages are sufficiently shown from the map. 

Panwdri was formed out of R6th by the Bundclas during the reign of Au- 
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rangzeb, and remained with little change as constituted 
by them until its annexation by the British. Subse- 


quently, rectification of boundaries to a small extent with the surrounding par- 


ganahs took place, the details of which, owing to the destruction of records. 


are now irrecoverable. The statistics of the settlements under British rule are 


as follow’s:— -Highest land-revenue of the first settlement (1806-07 to 1808-09), 
was Rs. 1,07,433 ; of the second (1809-10 to 1814-15) was Rs. 1,50,264; of 
the third (1815-16 to 1829-30) was Rs. 1,90,097 ; of the fourth (1830-31 to 
1810-41) wasRs. 1,85,530; and ofthe fifth (1841 -42; to 1847-48) was Rs. 2,14,962. 
Mr. Allen assessed the parganah at Rs. 1,83,350, at a rate on the total area of 
Re. 0-10-9 ; on the culturable area of Re. 1-2-5 ; and on the cultivated area of 
Re. 1-6-9 per aero. The land-revenue in 1872 stood at Rs. 1,80, 691, or with cesses 
Rs. 1,95,959; while the rents and cesses paid by cultivators were estimated at 
Rs. 3,40,368. ’ The incidence of the land-revenue during that year on the total 
area and area assessed to revenue was eleven annas, and Re. 1-15-2 on the cul- 


tivated area per acre. 

The population in 1872 numbered 94,380 souls, of whom 48,866 were males 
-■ , and 45,514 were females, giving 230 inhabitants to the 

Po^olation. square Inile (119 males, 111 females). The distribution 

of the great Hindu castes was as follows : — Brahmans, 13,521 (6,326 females) ; 
Il^jputs, 2,040 (950 females) ; Baniyas, 2,761 (1,300 females); and other castes,. 
71,623 (34,813 females), givinga total Hindu population of 89,945 souls, of whomi 
43,374 were females. The Musalmdns numbered 4,430 souls, of whom 2,139 
were females. The educational statistics show that among the entire population 
1,358 males could read, amongst whom 42 were Musalm&ns. The principal 
Brahman subdivisiqps were the Kanaujiya, Gaur, and Jajhotiya. The Rajpfit 
clans were the Parih&r, Chauh&n, and Bnndela ; and the Baniyas belonged duefly 
to the Umr, Qhoi, and Agarw&la subdivisions. The other castes comprise Gai^ 
riyas, Darodgars, Ahirs, Kayaths, Son&rs, Loh&rs, Kah&rs, Kais, Bharbh^njitB,. 
Eomh&rs, Ebag&rs, Gos&ins, Tamolis,' Koris, Tell s, Cham&rs, Dhobis, EtohhIS)' 
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Basors, Bbats, Darzis, Malls, Kalals, Kurmis, Locks, and Gliosis. The occupa- 
tion statement shows that 363 male adults were engaged in the learned pro- 
fessions ; 3,362 were in domestic service ; 464 in commerce ; 15,967 in tilling the 
land and tending cattle ; 5,027 in petty trades and meohanical arts, and 5,396 as 
labourers. Of the total population, 1,567 were land-owners; 38,804 were agri- 
culturists ; and 54,009 were engaged in occupations other than agriculture. 

The percentage of the different crops at the last settlement to the total area 
cultivated was : —Kliarif crops : sugar-cane, 0*9 ; cotton, 
13*5; rice, 0*1; icfjrd, 8*5; jodr^ 23*0; mash, 0*6; 
til, 9*1 ; indigo, 0*6 ; kodon, 6*1 ; vegetables, 0*1 — total 62'5. i2a5/ crops : wheat, 
8*9; barley, 1*8 ; gram, 21*8 ; arhar, 1*2; ahi, 0‘1 ; dl, 2*7 ; and kusdm, 0*9,^ 
or a total of 37*5. These figures, though old, will sufficiently show the relative 
importance of tho different crops. 

• PAPRAINDA, or Paprenda, a village in Parganah and Tahsil Paikni of 
the Banda District, is distant ten miles from Banda and the same distance from 
Pailani. The population in 1865 was 2,472, and in 1871 was 2,209, consisting 
for the most part of Pauwar and Bais Tliakurs. There is a small fort near tho 
village built in the time of tho Bundela rule. Tlie village is divided into three 
thoka, with an area of 5,852 acres. There is a police-station near the road and 
a tardi. 

PARASAN, a largo village in Parganah Ata of the Jalaun District, lies 17 
miles from Urai, in latitude 25®-56'-15'’’ and longitude 79®-43^-52^. In 
1865 tlie population was 2,810, inhabiting 516 houses, and in 1872 tliere were 
2,678 inhabitants, chiefly Tliakurs. The village has an area of 11,266 acres, of 
which 8,157 are assessable, and pay a revcnuaof Rs. 7,308 per annum. There 
is a station of the Great Trigonometrical Survey here. 

PINDAR AN, a village in Parganah Augdsi and Tahsil Baberu of the 
Banda District, is distant 30 miles from Banda and six miles from Baberu. 
The population in 1865 was 2,019, and.in 1871 was 1,808, consisting for the 
most part of Kurmis. The Jamna is six mile4 from tho village. The area of 
Finddran is 4,320 acres. 

PIPEAHRT, a village in Parganah and Tahsil Paildni of the Banda Dis- 
trict, is distant 16 miles from Banda and four miles from Paildni. The popula- 
lation in 1865 was 2,574, and in 1871 was 2,405, consisting for the most part 
of Gaur Thdkurs. The site of this village was originally a jungle, in which the 
plpeiL tree predominated. This village produced plundering gangs during the 
mutiny’. It is divided into two thokt, with an area of 3,443 acres. 

PUNCH, a village in Parganah Moth of the Jhansi District, is distant 
40 Jhansi and nine miles from Moth. The population in 1865 was 

1,359, and in 1872 was 1,358.>- There is a second-ckss police-station, a di»- 
ii^ot post-dffic^ and a village school here. % 
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BAJAPUR, or Majhgaw&n, a large oommeroial town on the banks of the 
Jamna, 18 miles to the north>east of Karwij in Parganah ChhfbAn of the 
Banda District. This is the principal mart for all country produco in the 
• district, especially cotton. Prom Rajapur it is conveyed by boat to Allahabad, 
and up the river to Cawnpur. The population in 1872 numbered G, 6 70 souls^ of 
whom 3,067 were females. Th^ Hindds belong to the trading classes chiefly, 
and numbered 6,256 (2,866) females ; there were also 414 Mnsalmdns (201 
females). The area of the town site is 87 acres, giving 7 6 souls to the acre. 
The Act XX. of 1856 is in force, and in 1872 yielded a revenue of Rs. 2,614, 
falling at five annas per head of the population. The expenditure for the 
same year was Rs. 2,327. Several largo Allahabad firms have agencies at 
Rajapur for the purchase of country produce. Largo though it is and still 
very prosperous, Rajapur is rapidly on the decline, and there is little doubt 
that in a few years it will cease to be a place of any importance. The princi- 
pal cause of its decline is not, however, matter for regret, as it shows that mer- 
chants arc commencing to appreciate the advantage of railway communication, 
and selecting sites nearer and on the line. The. principal rival to Rajapur is 
Satnd, in the Riwi State, to which mthin the last few years a large number of 
Rajapur firms have transferred their business. Satnd is attracting the inland 
traffic to a large extent, and when the bazar at Manikpur is completely estab- 
lished, and the roads and bridges to it from the interior (which are now in 
progress) complete, Mdnikpur will become a formidable competitor. The prin- 
, cipal trade at Rajapur is that of export country produce, but, of course, local 
bazars are established at which a brisk local trade is carried on, and where 
almost anything can bo obtained. Besides country produce tliere are large 
cloth-merchants who import their cloth from Allahabad and sell it at Rajapur, 
and all the local bazars in the neighbourhood, and even as far as Sitapur and 
Karwf, are supplied from this source. 

There is no municipality at Rajapur, and hence no statistics of trade can 
be obtained. There is a first class police-station, but no other public building. 
The ferry is a valuable source of income, and is leased at an annual rental of 
about Rs. 2,000. Beyond its commercial aspect there is, however, very little of 
interest in Rajapur. The circumstances of its origin are peculiar. Tradition 
has it that in Akbar’s reign, a holy man, Tulsi Dds, a resident of Soron, in 
Parganah Aliganj of the Etah District, came to the jungle on the banks of the 
Jamna, where Rajapur now stands, erected a temple, and devoted himself to 
prayer and^ medita^on. His sanctity .soon attracted followers, who settledl 
around him, and as their numbers increased they began to devote themselves 
(and with wonderful success) to commerce as well as to religion. There are 
some curious local customs peculiar to Rajapur, derived from the precepts of 
T^i : — ^First, no houses are allowed to be built of stone or masoniyy even the . 
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riehesi live in mud houses ; temples alone are made of masonry. Second, no- 
Aa/d/«s (or barbers) are allowed to settle within Bajapnr ihajdms from other villages 
come in from time to time to perform their avocations,, but they are never allowedr 
to settle. Third, dancing- girls, e^iccpt of the caste of Bcrins, are hot allowed to> 
live v'ithin Rajapur. Fourth, no KumMrs potters)-are allmvcd to settle j all 
garhas and pots, &c., made by these men are brought in from other villages. It 
is curious how these absurd restrictions are valued and insisted upon by the 
peopleof Rajapur, who look on these regulations of tlveir founder with superstitious 
reverence. There are several fine aivalas (Hindu temples) in Rajapur, at which 
fairs are frequently held. Four large fairs arc annually held, to which largo 
crowds resort. The original name of the town (l)y which it is sometimes now 
even known) is Majhgawan. How, Avhen, or where the name was changed to its 
present one — Rajapur, the royal city — is a inalter of utter uncertainty. 

RANIPUR, a town of Parganah Man of the Jhansi District, lies about five 
miles west of Man, on tlu; Jhansi anti Naugaon road’, and 36 miles from Jhansi. 
The population in 1865 was 8,128, and in 1872 was 6,695, of wliom 3, .321 wtsre 
females. There arc 6,323 (3,131. females) Hindus and 372 Musulmdns (190 
fcinales). The area of the town site is 176 acres, giving 80 souls to the acre. 
The town is wp'thin the same municipal limits as Man, with-which it is connooted 
by a good motallod road (see Mau.)- Tho site lies on the left bank of the Sukh- 
nai Nadi, which joins tlie Dhasun near Rora Bhatpura. Ranipur has a consi- 
derable manufacture of kJmi'da elotlx dyed froni tho roots 
of the dl (Monn(tii citrifolia). Tlie toxvn was founded in 
1678 A.D. by Ilira Dova, the Avidow of Raja Paliur Bingh, of Orcliba, but was 
plundered and nearly destroyed t\vonty-liv<} yt'ars afterwxu'ds by Amir Bog, of 
Indur. Subsequently, Rutii Amr Kun war, of Ordiha, per8iia<led tho inhabitants 
to return and settle in it. Some wealthy lueroliaiits now resitlo Jioro, and it is 
a flourishing toAvn of some iin[>ortanci.^, though not to. 1x5 comjiared with Mau, 
either tor its trade ok tho woaltli of its. inhabitants. There is a first-class police- 
station and district post-offioo here. 

. Tho Sukhualhas hero a chian sandy bed, carrying a narrow stream of quite 
clear water. Tlie town for tho most part is built amongst 
shallow ravines which run down to the Uadi, and which 
serve admirably to drain tho site of tho town. Tho inhabitants are principally 
Hindus, but there are a number of Muhammadan rcsidonis, who have, however, 
in late years decreased in number. The most important i nhabitants are Saraugis 
or Jains, who . are the rich men and merchants of the towji, ami possess a remark- 
ably fine temple, with two high steeples and a mnltitude of, cupolas running all 
round the high and extensive enclosure wall of the temple. 

The main road passes fi-om oast to west, is metalled throughout^ and 
drained at the side, but the drains are squacq deep in the old style. For. ak 
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oonsiderable distance the main road pas^s between poor mnd-built honses, so 
that the first aspect of the town is that of a place of little importance ; but at the 
western end, the road, after making a sudden turn, opens into a fine bnzar, with 
handsome masoniy shops on each side. The houses of this bazar, like the houses 
of Mau, are old and picturesque, and this picturesqnencss at Bdnipur is qinoh 
increased by the existence of a small Jain temple on each side of the road, about 
the centre of the bazar. The bazar is of limited extent : its roadway is well 
made and in perfect repair, but drained by deep side drains which are usually 
choked up by refuse. The shop and houses are in good repair, and whitened as at 
Man. Outside the town eastward, to the back of the JVodi, there is a small high- 
raised brick fort of the Marhatta times, which used to be inhabited by the Deputy 
Magistrate, but is now abandoned and falling into mins. On the northern side, 
and well outside the town, a very large enclosure exists, called the encamping- 
ground. Its wall and gateway are high and very durably built ; inside, the sur- 
face is now a jungle of bushes, grass, and bafnil trees ; in one corner is a great well, 
with a ffo/a of masonry six feet thick. Chahaur (gangrenous sores on the legs) is 
well known in Ildnipur and its neighbourhood, and tertian ague is common (C. P.) 

RASAN, or Rtisin, or R&san, a village in Parganah Badaus6 and Tahsfli 
Badausd of the Banda District, is distant 29 miles from Banda and four miles 
from Badausii. The population in 1865 was 2,653, and in 1871 w'as 2,707, con- 
sisting for the most part of Dubd, Tiwari, Misr, and Shukul Brahmans. This 
village gave its name to the parganah as early as the reign of Akbar; Tieffen- 
thalcr mentions it as being seven miles north-east of Kalinjar. Hie village site 
is surrounded by mounds, Avhich tradition points to as the remains of a largo 
tow'n or village called Bajbansi. It is said that, about 400 years ago, one 
Ballabh Deo Ju fought against the King of Dehli’s troops near Rajbansi above 
mentioned. • Tlio village was plundered and burned, arid has remained in ruins 
to this day. One Bamkishan, also of the Rajbansi tribe, founded the present 
village of Rasan at a little distance from the deserted Rajbansi fort, and a 
descendant of Ramkishan is still a zamindur of this village. Daring the reign 6f 
Gum^ Singh the head-quarters of the parganah were removed to Badausi, as 
Rdsan was then in the possession of a Raghubansi Rajput, who was independent. 

The village is situated at the foot of a hill a few hundred feet high, having 
the remains of an old fort on its summit. There is an interesting temple (now 
disused) to Debi Chandra Maheshri, probably built in the time of Chandel rule, 
situated in the centre of the enclosure of the fort ; the ascent is difficult, owing 
to the profusion of brushwood growth. The village is believed to be in a state 
of decadence, owing to the transfer of the zamind&ri to. auction-purchasers. 
There is ahalkdhbandi (or village) school established here, which has an area of 
8,958 acres. The rivulets known as the Biniganga, Pathariya, Makw4r^ 
Katora are close by the village site. 
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RATH, a considerable town in the parganah and tahsil of the same name 
in the Hamirpur District, lies in latitude 25®-35'-35'^ and longitude 79®-36'-65,'' 
at a distance of about 50 miles from the town of Hamirpur. The population in 
1865 was returned at 17,690, and in 1872 at 14,515, of whom 7,421 were 
females. The difference is mainly duo to ap alteration in the limits of the 
town. There were 10,402 Hindus (5,171 females) and 4,113 Musalmdns 
(2,250 females). The area of the site is 379 acres, giving 38 souls to the square 
mile. » Of the total population, 191 arc shown as landowmers ; 1,465 as agricul- 
turists ; and 12,859 as pursuing other avocations than agriculture. The occupa- 
tion statements show that among the male adult ])opulation more than on^ 
hundred carried on.each of the following trades : — Beggars, 1 33 ; cultivators, 523 ; 
flour-dealers, 104; goldsmiths, 144 ; inn-kcepers, 1 86 ; labourers, 638 ; merchants, 
254; servants, 623 ; shop-keepers, 131 ; weavers, 524; and weighmen,,135. Thcro 
were 2,739 enedosures in 1872, of which 757 were occupied by Musalmans. Of 
812 houses built by skilled labour, 190 were inliabited by Musalmdns, and of the 
remaining 2,760 houses the same division of tlio population owned 859 houses. 

The name is probably derived from the Rathor clan of Rajputs, th(mgh some 
Local h'.tory assign it to a king mentioned in the Maliabhdrata, 

There are 21 wards (or miihallas), the names of which 
explain their origin: — 1, Dlwdnpnra fromSayyid Jiya, Diwan, a descendant of 
Sharaf-ud'dln, who revived the city ; 2, Miydnpura, from Miydn Kliairullah, whoso 
descendants still reside there; 3, Kdzipura; 4, Mnghal; 5, Pathan; 6, Muhuid, 
and 7, Sikandarpura; 8, Sayyidwdra; 9, Chaudhriwdra; 10, Chauhatiya, aiul 
11, Mirdahahpura ; 12, 8drbangali ; 13, Bhatiydna; 14, Maudhiyapnra, from 
aettlers who came from Maudha; 15, Lodhan, and 16, Klmshipuras; 17, Jalchti 
Kaldn and Khiird, from the Jaldhas or weavers ; 19, Gujardua ; 20, Panwdi’iya 
Darwaza; and 21, Jhagartia. The town is said to have boon rcrfouuded by 
Sharaf-ud-dln, who calle<l it after himself Sharafabad, about 1210 A.D. Rdth 
was formerly of much more importance than it is now, and it has the appear- 
ance of a decayed town : the cause of its decline* is probably owing to its dis- 
advantageous position and the want of good communications with other centres 
of trade, which would in themselves have to some extent counterbalanced U)o 
disadvantage of its position. Od two sides the approach now leads across the 
Betwa and tlie Dhas&n respectively. 

The public buildings are the tahsfli, police-station, post-office, branch dis- 
pensary, tahsili school, and two good sarJus, The bazar called Kot is a fine 
one, and this and other iraprov|ments cure their existence to Usmdn Khdn, 
tahsild&r, who was stationed here for the greater part of tho decade 1860-70, 
The market-day is Sunday. Tlio trade is chiefly in grain, cotton, and molasses. 
Thero are manufactories of country cloths,, dyeing, and saltpetre, but to no great 
extend and there are one or two banking-houses in the town. 



It possessed for the short space of two years (1867-68) a mnnicipat consti* 
tution, but octroi duties were found to ruin the trade of the town, and to the 
jey of the inhabitants the municipality was abolished. The chaukiddri cess is 
levied here and yields Rs. 350 por nicnscm. The mosques, temples, and tanks 
ill and outside the town are of the ordinary style. The only ancient buildyigs 
are some baithaks to the south of the town, which are evidently the work of tho 
Ghandcls, to whom they are attributed. Tliere are also the ruins of two fortS) 
built by the Rajas of Jaitpur and Charkhari respectively, about tho second half 
of last contnry : a mosque and a well show, from the inscriptions on them, that 
they were built in the reign of Auraug%eb. Outside R^ath, on the west, is tho 
tomb of the “ Bara Pir,” built by some native of R&th in times past over a 
brick brought from Baghdad from the tomb of Shaikh Abd-ul-kddk' Jil&ni, also 
known as Ghausussiklain : to tliis on tho 11th Rabi-us~sdni people, as well 
Hindds as Mnsalmdns, resort, read faiihaa and shave their cliildronsV hair j 
some sellers of sweetmeats and toys attend, but otherwise there is no trade. 

The population consists largely of Musalmans, but there are almost entirely 
tiic descendants of Hindii conveits (Nau-nmaHms)y and their customs and habits 
•arc more than half Hindd. They are, and have always beeri'^ orderly and well- 
disposed. During the scarcity of 1868-69, notwithstanding the severe distress, 
there were no public disburbancos of any kind, and the increase of crime was 
very inconsiderable. During the mutiny, the Tahsilddr, Ilddi Ali, and the 
Kanungo, Naubat Rai, AV(*re killed here, but the attack is said to have been made 
by people from outside Rdth, especially by the zamindars of Gauhaur, Bira, &c. 

RATH, a parganah and tahsil of the Hamirpur District, is bounded on 
the west by the Dhasan river ; on the north by the Betwa j on the east by the 
Jalhlpur Parganah j and on the south by the Panwdri Parganah. 

The Rdth Parganah, according to the census of 1872, had a total area of 381 
square miles and 256 acres, of which 251 square miles and 320 acres were cul- 
tivated. Of the area charged with Government revenue (379 square miles and 
512 acres), 46 square miles and 64 acres were returned as nnculturable, 83 
square miles and 512 acres as culturable, and 249 square miles and 576 acres as 
cidlivated. The area as given in 1871 was 244,434 acres, or 381 square miles 
and 594 acres. ' Tho area at Mr. Allen’s settlibment in 1842 was 317 square 
miles and 522 acres, of which 816 acres were returned as free of revenue ; 69 
square miles and 225 acres were nnculturable ; 78 square miles and 368 acres 
as culturable, and 168 square miles and 357 acres as cultivated, of which 2,389 
acres, or two square miles and 469 acre^, were irrigated. The number of villages 
in 1872 was 134, of which 33 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 34 had between 200 
and 500 ; 31 had between 500 and 1,000 ; 31 had between 1,000 and 2,000; three 
between 2,000 and 3,000; one between 3,000 and 5,000; and one (R&tb) above 
10,000. The position of the principal Tillages is shown in the district map. 
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A portioB of B^th transferred to Jaldipnr ih 1843, while B&th itself 

has received the entire Par^anah of Kharka since that 
Fiscal history. . 

year. The settlement statistics uf R&th as it stood at 

the time of Mr. Allen’s settlement are as fallows : — The hij^host laud-revenue of 
tliq^first settlement (1806-07 to 1808-09)was Rs. 1,72,1575 of the second (1809-10 
to 1814-15), Rs. 2,24,821 ; of the third (1815-16 to 1829-30), Rs. 2,7 •>,541; of 
the fourth (from 1830-31 to 1840-41), Rs. 2,34,509, of the fifth (from 1840-41 to 
1847-48), Rs. 2,33,177. Mr. Allen made the next settlement at Rs. 1,82,464, 
at a rate of 14 annas 4 pic on the total area. Re, 1-2-5 on the culturable area, 
and Re. 1-11-0 on the cultivated area. In 1872 the land-revenue stood at 
Rs. 2,10,381, or with cesses Rs. 2,24,148, while the amount paid by cultivators 
as rent and cesses was estimated at Rs. 3,48,646. The land-revenue in 1872 tell 
at 13 annas 9 ])io on the tCtal area, 13 annas 10 pie on ^o area assessed to 
rovonue, and Re. 1-4-11 on the cultivated area per acre. 

The total population in 1872 numbered 102,499 souls, of whom 52,251 
were males and 50,248 were females, giving 269 souls 
to the square mile (137 males and 132 females). The 
principal Hindu castes were Brahmans, 9,855 (4,626 females) ; Rajpiits, 3,174 
(1,395 females); Baniyas, 3,412 (1,654 females); and other castes, 78,411 (38,623 
females), giving a total Hindu population of 94,852 souls, of whom 46,298 were 
females. The Musalmans numbered 7,647, of w'hom 3,950 were females. The 
educational statistics show that there wore 2,329 males w'ho could read and 
write, of whom 380 wore Miisalmans, 345 of the latter being under twelve years 
of age (!) Of the total population, three were returned as insane ; three as 
idiots ; 29 as deaf and dumb ; 557 as blind, and 24 as lepers. 

The principal Brahman sub livisions are the Kananjiya and Gaur. Tlia 
Rajputs show Parihars principally, and next Panw6rs, (’hanlijins, and Sora- 
bansis ; while the Baniyas consist for the most part of Ghois, Agarwalas, and 
Parwars. The other castes comprise Ahii s, Garariyas, Oarodgars, Kuyaths, 
Sonars, Loh4rs, Kah^rs, Nids, Bharbhi'injas, Kumhar.^, Khagdrs, Goss'iins, 
Tamolis, Koris, Telis, Chamars, Dobis, Kacdihis, Basors, Bhats, Darsls, Mails, 
Kal&ls, Joshls, Kiirmi's, Lodhas, Patahras, Ghosis, and Kadheras. The ocgjpa-. 
tion statements show 552 male adults employed in the learned professions ; 
4,016 in domestic service ; 1,073 in commerce ; 15,280 in tilling the land and 
tending cattle; 6,762 in petty trades and mechanical arts ; and 5,021 -as labour- 
ers. Of the total population, 13,904 are shown as landowners, 26,727 as agri- 
culturists, and 61,868 as engaged in occupations other than agriculture. 

The percentage of crops under cultivation in 1,842 to the total area cultivated 
was : — Kliaiif crops ; sugar-cane, 1*6 ; cotton, 13’6 ; 
rice, 0’4; hdjrd, 12*5 'tjodr^ 2*22 ; mash, 0*2; til, 3*5 ; 
indigo, 0*2 ; hemp, 0*1 ; kodon, 0 9 — total 55*4, lioH crops ; wheat, 5*7; barley, 




Crops. 
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0*7 ; gram, 34*9 ; crAar, 2‘0 ; alsly 0*1 ; aly 0*8 ; and husdmy 0*3,* or a total of 44*6 
per cent. These, though old, are the latest statistics that can be relied upon. 
They show, however, the relative importance of the different crops in this par- 
ganah sufficiently well for all practical purposes. 

SAKRAR, a village in Parganah Man of the Jhansi District, is distant,20' 
miles from Jhansi and 20 miles from Man. The population in 1865 was 1,341, 
and in 1872 was 1,374. There is a second-class police-station, a district post- 
office, and a village school here. 

SALAUN, a village of Parganah Jhansi in the Jhansi District, is situated 
23 miles from Jhansi, on the Pahuj river. The population in 1865 was 745, 
and in 1872 was 764. There is an old Hindii temple here in a good state 
of preservation, constructed by the Chandels. There is a fair school in the 
village. 

SAMTHAR, a small State in Bundelkhand, is bounded on the north and west 
by Gwaliar ; on the south-west, south, and sonth-east by the British District of 
Jhansi, and on the east by the Jalaun District. According to the Surveyor- 
General’s map in 1863 the area is 111,193 acres, or 173*74 square miles, with 
a population estimated in 1872 at 30,000 souls and a revenue of about four and 
a half lakhs of nipees.^ 

The State of Samthar was separated from Datiyu only one generation pre- 
vious to the British occupation of Bundelkhand. When the British entered 
tlie province, Baja Ranjit Singli, Gujar, requested to be taken into the friend- 
ship and protection of the British Government, and presented a preliminary 
paper of six articles; but nothing definite was done till 1812, when a treaty 
was concluded with him. Ranjit Singh died in 1827, and was succeeded by his 
posthumous son, Hinduj)at, the present Chief, who is of unsound mind. He has 
tu'o sons. Raja Bahddur Ohhatar Singh and Ram Singh. Tlie Rdni, being in 
charge of her husband and younger son, had assigned to her Parganah Amra 
for his ‘Isupport in 1866, while the elder son. Raja Bahadur Chhatar Singh, 
manages the remainder. This Chief is entitled to a salute of deven guns. 
He has received the right of adoption.^ The State is held subject to a relief 
of oae-quartor of a year’s net revenue on direct successions, and half a year’s 
net revenue on successions by adoption. Sati was prohibited in 1847, and 
transit duties were abolished in 1863. Certain pretensions of Rdm Singh, 
urged on by the R&ni, to hold the reins of government were summarily disposed 
of in 1867 .* The Raja is said to succeed well in the management of the State. 
He has made unmetalted roads in several directions, and done much to improve » 
his capital from the somewhat neglected condition into which it had fallen. 
He is willing to subscribe to an Eton for Bundelkhand, if centraffy placed, so 

» Aitch. Treat., III., 1»4. * Sel. Kec., For. Dcp., G. I, LXVin, 49, xcvii{ LXXXVl., 

«cx»nt, 11. 
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not to take the youths far from home. Tlie servants of this State are all 
supported by assignments of land in lieu of money payments, 

SARA OR SARHA, a village in Parganah and Tahsili Badausd, of the 
Banda District, is distant 30 miles from Banda and 13 miles from Badausd. 
The population in 1865 was 2,793, and in 1871 was 2,439, consisting for the 
most part of Chara&rs. Th<'ro is a village school and a market on Saturdays, 
chiefly attended by the villagers of the neighbourhood. The area of the village 
is 7,342 acres. The Bardr, Kliarf, and Patharfya rivulets flow in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

8 ARIL A, a pott}' State within Parganah Jaldlpur of the British District 
of Hannrpur,and surrounded on all sides by British territory, lies about 25 miles 
south of Kdlpi, 75 miles north-west of Banda, and 42 miles from Hamirpur. 
The area is only 35 square miles, with a population of 4,500 souls and a revenue 
of about Rs. 30,000 per annum. It maintains a force of twenty-five horse 
and seventy-five foot. 

On the division of his estates by Pahar Singh, son of Jagatrdj, Rjija of 
Jaitpur (see Jaitpub), Man Singh, his second son, obtained Sarila ; ho was 
succeeded by Tcj Singh; whose brother, Khct Singh, died without issue, and left 
him ia solo pcjssession of the estate. Tej Singh was expelled from his territoiics 
by Ali Bahadur. Ho, however, recovered a portion of them through the in- 
fluence of Ilimmat Bahadur, and at the time of the British occupation of Bun- 
delkhand was in possession of the small village and fort of Sarila in Parganah 
Jaliilpur of the Hamirpur District, yielding a revenue of Ils. 9,231 a year. 
In consideration of his voluntary submission, bis surrender of several usurpa- 
tions aud his influence in the district, the Collector granted him a tanad and an 
allowance of Us. 1,000 a month, ponding the orders of Government.^ The 
villages, eleven in number, were conferred on him by mnad in 1807® and the 
pension was resumed. Tej Singh was succeeded by Anrud Singh, and ho by 
his son Hindupat, on whom the right of adoption was conferred.® Bhau Partdp 
Singh, son'^of Hindiipat, died in 1870,* andTlindupat in 1871 j the manage- 
ment of the State now lies with the Rani. 

SAYAR, a town in Parganah Mauclha and District Hamirpur, lies ^lout 
18 miles from tlie civil station. In 1872 the population was 2,645, and in 186.5 
was 2,606. This is one of the villages of Bais Thakurs founded at tlie same 
time as Bidokhar. It was destroyed in 1795 A.D. by Ghani Bahddur, which 
event they call the “ GAonwdi.” One of Gumdn Singh’s mud forts still exists 
outside the village. There is a halkdhbandi school. jDloso by is held the 

^Board’s Froc., Srd March, 1807, No. 9 ; 17th March, 1807, No. 9 $ 24th March, 1807, No. 3S, 
«i.Tit.in<ng ft letter from the Collector of Bundelkband to the address of the Agent, Goremor- 
Oeneral, dated SOth March, 1806 ; 10th April, 1807, No. 13. f Aiteh. Tteat., HI, 813, 

*Jbidt 323 Boo., 0. l*i IXXXII, 
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Siddhon-^-mela already mentioned (see HAMfRPUR District)^ where there is & 
chdbMra%ov platform), near which all who are desirous of offspring for thcm^' 
Selves or their cattle dig a small square of earth. The fair is held on the day 
of the full moon of Kdrltik, and lasts bat a single day. 

SAYAURI, a village in Parganah Mau of the Jhansi District, lies closer, to- 
the Jalaun and Sdgar road, 37 miles from Jhansi and six miles from Mau. The- 
population in 1865 was 3,279, and in 1872 was 2,998-. There is a second-class 
police-station, a district post-office, and a village school here. 

SAYYIDNAGAR, an old but decayed town of Parganah Urai, in the* 
Jalaun District, distant 17 miles from Urai, contained 732 houses and 2,560 
inhabitants in 1865, and 2,980 residents in 1872. It formerly gave its name to a 
subdivision or parganah. There is a police station and a hatknhbandi school 
here. There is a large export of the aZ-dyed cloth called kluvrda, and a consi*- 
derable manufacture of the yellow cloths known as zamurdi, which soil at 
Rs. 2-4-0 per thdn of eight yards ; dyeing is also practised here from the notif 
dawdij and har. The CliaukidAri Act is in force and yields a revenue of Rs. 742, 
a year, from which 1 1 watchmen, costing Rs. 480 a year, are entertained. 

SHAHGARH, the chief town of the tract bearing the same name in tho- 
Sugar District, about 40 miles north-east of S5gar. It is supposed to have ori*- 
gmally formed part of the great Gond kingdom, whose head-quarters were at 
iPlidla. In or about the year 1650 A.D., according to tradition, one Shah- 
man, a Bundela cliiefbain, obtained possession of the village ami surrounding 
tract, defeating and killing Chiutaman, its Gond ruler. It is well known that 
at that time the notorious freebooters of Buodelkhand frequently found safe- 
shelter in the dense and impenetrable Jangles of Shaligarh. Shahman greatly 
improved and enlarged the village, and built the fort which isnow partly, 
standing. Ir\ 1798 A.D., Mardan Singh, Raja of Garhakota, attacked aneb 
defeated Kanbju, the descendant of Shdhman, and took possession of the place-.. 
He was afterwards killed at Garbukota by the Raja of Ndgpur, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Arjuu Singh, who died in the year 1842 A.D., and was 
succeeded by his nephew, Bakht Bali. This latter joined the insurgents in 
1852) hiking possession of Mdlthaun and Garhakotd. He was however, 
defeated by Sir Hugh Rose at Garhakotd and Madanpur, and his troops disper- 
sed, soon after which he gave himself up, under' tho amnesty, at Mardura^ 
and was sent as a State prisoner to Lahore, where he still remains. His pos** 
sessions have been divided into three portions, which have been annexed to ths 
Districts of Sugar,' Pamnh, and Lalatpur. Shdhgarh itself is considered^ 
place of some note, as having been till lately the head-quarters of an indepen- ' 
dent Chief of ancient lineage. It is, however, by no means a large place, ahd 
is scarcely worthy of being called a town. It stands at the foot of a lofty 
range of hills, and is for^the most part surrounded with dense jimgle. The onfy 
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structaro of any importance in it is a small fort to the east of the village, which 
contained the Raja’s palace. This was a building of some two or more stories, 
and was well and solidly built, but is now a total ruin. Excepting the manu- 
facture of iron, there is no special industry in Shdhgarh. At the four villages 
of B^reta, Auiarmau, Hirapur, and Tigra, all situated in the northern extremity 
of this tract, iron ore is found and smelted. It is chiefly sent to Cawnpur. 
Bi-weekly markets are held here on Tuesdays and Saturdays, which are attended 
by the inhabitants of the surrounding villages, who barter small quantities of 
grain, coarse clotli, cotton, &o., for other products. There are in the villages 
a Government boys’ school, a girls’ school, and a dispensary . — (Central Pro- 
vinces Gazetteer). 

SIHONDA, a parganah in Tahsi'li Girwdn of the Banda District, Had, 
according to the census of 1872, an area of 308 square miles and Si acres, of 
which 170 square miles and 474 acres were cultivated. Of the area charged 
with Government revenue (301 square miles and 320 acres), 41 square miles 
and 448 acres wore returned as unculturable, 90 square miles and 409 acres 
as culturable, and 169 square miles and 102 acres as cultivated. There woro 
160 villages; 63 with less than 200 inhabitants; 44 with from 200 to 500; 34 
with from 500 to 1,000 ; 15 with from 1,000 to 2,000 ; two with from 2,000 to 
3,000; and two with between 3,000 and 5,000. The district map sufficien^||||| 
shows the parganah boundaries and position of the principal villages. vH 
The amount of land-revenue from all sources paid to Government during 
the same year was Rs. 1,58,856, or with cesses Ils. 1,62,316, while the amount 
of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 2,66,934. The 
incidence of tlie Government revenue per acre on the total area fell at Re. 0-13-1, 
on the revenue-paying area Re. 0-13-2, and on the cultivated area Re. 1-7-3, 
The population in 1872 numbered 78,848 souls, of whom 40,067. were males 
and 38,780 were females, giving a total population of 
Population. souls to the square mile (132 males and* 127 

females). Amongst these there are 20 insane persons ('jpdyol or majmin);\b 
deaf and dumb (bahrji aur g^nga) ; 290 blind ( andhd) ; and 314 lepers (jazdmi 
or korhi). The Brahmans are nearly all Kanaujiyas, and the Rajpiits belong 
to the Bargyan, Dikshit, Parihdr, Chauhan, Bais, Jaiswdr, Tomar, and Sarnet 
clans. The Baniyas are almost entirely Ajfidhiyabdsis, Ghois, Kasaundhans, 
Saurasenas, and Agarwdls. The other castes comprising the great majority 
of the Hindds are for the most part the same as those given under Darsenda. 
lie educational statistics of this parganah give a total of 1^23 males who can 
read and write, of whom 52 are Musalmdns. Tho distribution of the popu- - 

lation among the great Hindu castes is Brahmans, 
Beliglon. 13 j 094 (6,127 females) ; Rajputs, 5,931 (2,573 females) j 

Baniyas, 2,415 (1,225 females) ; and other castes, 52,802 (26,496 females). The 
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Masalait^ns number 4,606 soula, of whom 2,360 are females. T’ e occupation of 

the inhabitants is given under six classes, viz., first class, persons engaged in the 

learned professions, 176; second class, or persons en- 
Occupation. , / , . . . , . , 

gaged jn entertaining or serving men, 1,908 ; third 

class, or persons buying or selling money or goods, 150 : and conveying g^ods, 
&c., 110 ; fourth class, persons engaged in growing grain, &c., 13,600 ; and per- 
sons engaged about animals, 183; fifth class, persons engaged in art and 
mechanical productions, in which matters of various kinds are employed in com- 
bination, 222 : clotli-wovkers, 1,660 : workers in food and drink, 794 ; in animal 
substances, 5 : in vegetable sulistances, 563 : and in minerals, 861 ; sixth class, 
or labourers, 5,017 : persons of rank, 1 : and no occupation, 252. Of tlio total 
population, 3,842 are returned as landholders ; 35,958 as agriculturists, and 
39,048 as engaged in occupations other than agricnlture. 

SIHONDA, or Scaundha, or Sehunda, or Sihondha, for it is variously 
spelled, a town in Parganah Sihonda and Tahsi'li Girwdn of the Banda District, 
is distant 11 miles from Banda and throe miles from Girwan. The population 
in 1865 was 1,775, and in 1871 was 1,477, consisting for the most part of 
Musalmdns. Tliere is a daily bazar here and a tahsili school. The Ken fiows 
under the fort and to the south-west of the town. Tra<lition ascribes the found- 


tion of the town to llaja Pithaura. There are ten muhallas in this town, viz,, 

Iddr, Aurangabad, Tewari, and Pdnro Tolas, and Mirdaha, Bahddur, Chaube, 
Cikhtan, and Khokhran Mnhallas. These names suflaciently explain them- 
selves. Since the time of Anrangzeb the town has gradually declined in pros- 
perity. The ruins in its neighbourhood testify to its former importance, as, 
during the Muhammadan rule, it was tlio capital of an important division of 
Kalinjar Sirkar in the Subah of Allahabad. It was here that the rebel Khdn 
Jahdn, finding all further resistance fruitless, determined on disbanding his 
troops, and shortly after fell in action with the imperial troops (1630 A.D.) 

'There are said to have been at ©ne time 700 mosques (most of them probably 
used only as receptacles for the dead) and 900 wells within the4own. The 
former have all fallen into decay with the exception of four, and the latter have 
baen almost all choked up. There are the remains of a large fort on a hill 
near the town, but it has fallen into complete decay. There is another hill, 
Khatri Pahdr, near the town, on which is a temple to Devi Angaleswari, of con- 
siderable repute among the Hindu population. The fable attached to it is that 
Devi having to fly from the persecution of Kdns, in whoso daughter’s character 
she had appeared oh earth, rose bodily in the air and sought a place of safety. 
She tried the strength of this hill with her finger, but finding it incapable of 
supporting her weight fled to Vindhyachal. - From this legend the name of the 
temple built on the spot is derived — Angaleswari Devi, from avgali, “ a finger.” 
The name Sihonda is probably a corruption of Sehunda, and derived from thef - 
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Dor tribe of Hajputs who made a settlement hero; they came from Kundarki 
and Sihondora (originally Dora) of Miiradabad, and from Aligarh. 

Local traditions assume that Sihonda was an important city in the heroic 
period of early Indian history. There are however, to all apjjoarauoe, no remains 
inyts immediate vicinity of any great autiejaity, and few (if any) earlier than 
the Muhammadan period. 

SIMAUNl, a vill.igo in Parganah Angdsi and Tahsili Baheru of the Band(a 
District, is distant 18 miles from Banda and seven miles from Baheru. The 
population in 1805 was and in 1871 was 1,593, consisting for the most 

part of Kanaujia Brahmans. The Gjrara, a trihutaiy of tho Jamna, flows 
through the village and pours itself into that riven* eight miles distant. There 
is a tnarket held here on Fi-iday. The name of the town is said to have origin- 
ated from that of the founder, who, according to some accounts, Avas Sydm Muni, 
a Hindu rishi, and according to others Siiah Mnni, a Muhammadan fakir. In 
former times this town was tho place of residence of the local governor, and 
consequently a place of some importance under native rule. TIio town still 
continued to give its name to tho parganali until after tlia mutiny, Avlien tho 
parganah was broken np (1859-1)0), and its villages allotted to tho adjoining Par- 
ganahs of Pailani and Augasi. There Avas foi-mcrly a fort here built by Shdli 
Kuli, Sultan, but it has disapi)oared. A ma.fi(l built by the same individ^iat 
and bearing an inscription, dated t>88 IJljri (1581 A.D.) still exists; ^Hp 
is a school hero. The village area is 1,897 acres. 

SINDJIAN KALAN, a village in Parganah and Tahsili Pailani of tho Banda 
Diatrict, is situated n<!ar tho Ken rlv<fr, 21 miles fiom Bandaand one rnilo from 
Paila li. It is four miles from tho metalled road at Chill i. Tho population in 
1865 was 2,505, and in 1871 Avas 2,527, consisting for tiio most part of Ganr 
Thdknrs. Tho tradiuonary account of the village is that it was formerly the 
point of junction (sandhi) of tho Ken and the Jamna rii'ers, and thence r(;oeived 
its name. There are two mosques and ten Hindu temples in the village, and 
also a tahsili school. Tho viilago is male up df four thuku, having a total area 
of 7,184 acres. 

SINGHPUR, a A-illago in Parganah Darsen la and Tahsili Kamtisin, iji tho 
Karwi Subdivision of the Banda District, is distant G4 miles from Allahabad, 
28 miles from Banda, 12 miles from Ivarwi, and 11 miles from Kaniasin. The 
population in 1865 was 2,347, and in 1872 Avas 2,531, consisting, chiefly of 
Brahmans. There is a village school here. 

SISOLAR, a town in Parganah Maudlia and District^ Ifamirpnr, lies about 
21 miles from the civil station. In 1872 the population Avas 2,415, and in 1865 
was 2,787. Tho zamindars are Dikhit Rajputs, whoso rights ivero confiscated * 
on account of bad behaviour in tho mutiny. There is a police-station and a 
bitHr&bbftndi (or village) school. Tho market-day is Monday. 
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SITAFUB, a town in Farganah Tarahwan of the Banda District, is situated 
at a little distance from the foot of the sacred hill of Chitrakot, on the left bank 
of the Faisuni river, five miles from the tahsili town of Karwi and 43 miles 
from Banda. The principal street is situated on the bank of the river, and i# 
lined by magnificent temples, all of which are of some antiquity, and are held in 
much veneration throughout all India. Pilgrims from all parts of India assem- 
ble at t^itapur and Chitrakot all the year round, and having bathed in the 
sacred waters at Sitapur, they perform the ceremony of ciroumabulation (^on'A- 
rarm) round the holy hill, by measuring the circuit with their bodies extended 
flat on the ground, or by simply walking. The circuit is about five miles, and 
consists of a stone-paved pathway about two feet wide. The hill is a short dis- 
tance from Sitapur, and is situated in the Chaubd of K4mta Rajola. The 
legends existing in Sitapur connect the place with Rama, after whose consort 
the name has been given. The original name appears to have been Jai Singh- 
pura, when it was inhabited by Kols at a time when Chitrakot was already an 
ancient place of worship. In the Sanvat year 1796 (1739 A.D.), Aman Singh, 
Baja of Panna, gave Jai Singhpura to Mahant Charan Das revenue-free, and the 
latter then changed the name to Sitapur, as already noticed, in honour of Sita, 
j^e consort of Rama. Gradually other malianta settled here, until it became as 
famous a place of pilgrimage almost as Chitrakot itself. There are now eight 
pi^l^ipal temples of a good size and of rich workmanship. The permanent 
population in 1865 numbered 2,608 souls, and in 1872 was 2,327 of all classes. 
There is a police-outpost, and the Chaukidari Act (KX. of 1856) is in force. There 
are four mnhallas : Sitapur Klias, Bdlbadrpura, Puri Chitrakot, and Arhalpurn. 
There are a large number of tnahmts, but the leading one is the successor of 
Charan Dds, by name Raghunath Das, whose akftdra is the finest in the village. 
Sitapur contaips a large number of shops, and during the fair a brisk trade is car- 
ried on ; but in spite of its reputed sanctity, it is one of the greatest hotbeds of 
immorality and debauchery in Bundelkhand. 

SRINAGAR, a town in Parganah Mahoba of the flamirpur District, lies 
on the road to Naugaon, 65 miles from the civil station. In 1871 the popula- 
tion^.was 4,448, and in 1865 was 4,722. It was founded by Mohan, an 
illegitimate son of Chhatarsdl, Bundela, in the first quarter of the last century. 
The wards are named Bhairon and Manoharganj, Dnb4, and Sonakpuras, the 
Bazar and Bdnspahdriapura. Srinagar is a decayed and decaying town : on 
the death of Mohan Singh, who fostered it, it was not neglected by the Jalaua 
pandUs, in whose possession it was ; but during the mutiny it was sacked by the 
outlaw Despat’s band, and has never since recovered. Its desolate appearance 
' strikes one very strongly in going through the town : everywhere are the ruins of 
what wore once fine houses, now either altogether deserted, or in some part of 
which the population is content to live, while the rest is going to ruin. The town 
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now contains a police-station and post-office, a parganah school, which is the 
best vernacular school in the district, and a bazar ; there is also a wretched sardi 
and two fine tanks, one of which, called Bard Tdl, has an island in the middle, 
on which however there is nothing now but some ehabiUras. Idols in brass and 
other metals are manufactured in the town to a small extent, but even this ma- 
nufacture is declining. There is but little trade and that chiefly in grain. 
The market days are Mondays and Fridays. The chaukiddri cess' is levied here, 
and yields Rs. 90 per mensem. The only famous person connected with the 
town is Mohan Singh, the founder, whoso descendants still hold the zaminddri of 
Bamnora. Mohan Singh used to reside hero and built the fort on the hill over- 
hanging a part of the town. The fort is not an extensive building, but in it Avas 
the mint whence, in the time of the Jalaun Srinagari rupees issued, which 

are still the coinage most in use in the southern pai’ganahs of this district and 
in the adjacent Native States, and up to 1842 were the currency in which the 
revenue assessments were calculated. Mohan Singh also constructed the Bard 
Tal, with the island picturesquely situated in the middle of it. The Jalaun 
pandits appointed an amil, who used to reside here ; bnt since it came into our 
possession, no officer higher tlian an officer in charge of a police-station has over 
resided in Srinagar. 

SUHA'WAL, a petty jdglr in Bundelkhand, of which the cfhicf town is 
situated on the route by Riwa from Allahabad to Sugar, 1(18 miles south-west 
of Allahabad, and on the river Satni here crossed by a ford fifty yards wide. 
It was formerly defended by a fort of massive proportions, but rude construction, 
and now in ruins. Elevation above the sea l,0.’j9 feet. In 1863 the area was 
estimated at .300 square miles, with a population of 50,000 and a revenue of 
about Rs. 27,000 per annum.^ Snhawal is bounded on the north by Kothi ; 
on the south by Ndgaudh ; on the east by Riwa ; and on the west by PaniiA. This 
State was entered in the sanad granted to Raja Kishor Singh as a feudatory 
of Pannd. But for the same reasons that separate sanads were granted to the 
Chiefs of Kothi and Uohahara (Ndgandh) on flie British occupation of Bundcl- 
khand, a sanad was granted to Lai Amiia Singh, Bhdgel, the seventh Rais of 
Suh4wal, confirming him in his State on his tendering a deed of allegiance. 
Lai Amdn Singh resigned the State to his eldest son, RaghunAsh Singh. In 
1830 Suh&wal was taken under British administration, to liquidate a eiaiin pre- 
ferred against the Rdis by a merchant whom ho had plundered. In 1833 it 
was restored to L6l Amdn Singh, his son, Raghand:h Singh, having died in 
the interval. In 1840 Amdn Singh made over the estate to his second son, 
L41 Sbeo Singh. By improvidence and misrule the Stato became involved in 
debt, and in 1845 it was taken under British management at the Rdis’ own 
request. The Rais has been guaranteed the right of adoption. Lai Shco Singh’s 

^ Aitdk Treat.) IIL, 34S, 4tf8. Stratton in 1873 gives the revenue M Bs. 97,000; 
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eldest son, IndarjU, died in 1856, leaving a son, Ldl Sher Jang Bahddnr Singh, 
then about two years old. Lai Sheo Singh died in October, 1865, butthe 
remained under British iiianageineirt till 1871, when Ilais, Ldl Sher Singh 
Bahadur, who has has been educated at the Wards Institution in Benares, suc- 
ceeded to the State.^ ' , 

For the disorder into which the State had fallen under Sheo Singh’s admin- 
istration his brotherhood had more to answer than himself. Dr. Stratton 
writes that their turbulence, aJid yet union among themselves to secure for each 
a share of the State, had, together with the Chief’s own proceedings, left (ho 
latter almost without revenue and entirely without authority. The brother- 
hood wished each a largo portion, as in the older tinies, wdien a Uajput heri- 
tage was pi'etty much according to the strength of the claimant, and when, 
from having constantly to figlit for their chiefs and themselves, without tho 
former being put to cx]>ense for any attempt at government in their estates, 
there was a reason for tlic system, which does not exist now, when the brother- 
hood have simply to enjoy tho fruit of their jAjii's, subject in some cases, but 
not in all, to a light assessment or (j^uit-rent, while the modern cost of gov'crn- 
ing the whole State devolves on tho Chief. As it was, tho British Government 
could only secure, for tho sujiport of the Chiefship, about a third of the State, 
tlie totsil revenue of whirth is nearly a lakh. Some of the relatives of tho 
young Chief have claims to a reconsideration of the amount of income allowed 
them when the State was in debt, but actual division or portioning out of terri- 
tories, .hold as a single Chiefship under mnad from tho British Government, 
was long ago prohibited. This was found nccc.ssary on account of tho dis- 
orders and absence of government indiu-ed when, after progressive divisions, 
a Chief w'as finally left worse provided I'or than many of his clan, and wholly 
unable to cope with or control them, although ho was, by tho terms of his rela- 
tions with Government, responsible for the good adiniiiistnttion of tho w’^holo 
Chiefship. This State is under the Political Agent fur Bhagclkhand residing 
.at RiwA® ' 

SUMERPUR, a town of Parganah Sumerpnr in the Hamirpur District, 
lies in latitude 25'’-50'-30", and at an elevation of 379*12 feet above the level 

•* 7 


of tho sea, distance nine miles from the town of Hamirpur. In 1865 tho pbpu- 
lation numbered 6,360 souls, and in 1872 was 5,599, of whom 2,762 were females. 
There were 5,152 Hindiis (2,532 females) and 447 Mnsalmans (230 females). 
The area of the site is 100 acres, giving 56 souls to the acre. The watch and 
ward cess is not collated. Tradition assigns the name to one Sumer Kh&ngar, 

but who be was or when the town was founded is not 
known. It has four subdivisions (or thoks): Garhgaj, 


Local tradition. 


^ SeL Rec., For. Dc^., Q. I.f LI«| 45 ; Ibid^ .LXXXVl., 
LXXXYLi XX9, 


^ j3el. Uec , For D«p <9 G. 
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Unoha, Chand, and Imliya. The last was in recent times formed from, the 
Garhgaj ihoi, and was named after a grove of tamarind trees (imli) which stood 
there. Uncha (high) was probably so oalled from its I'elative position ; an- 
other name for the town is Barua, which is explained by the story, that in 
th^time of Khamdn Singh of Charkhari and (juman Singh of Banda (see 
Jaitpub), the zamindars had to bear the burthen (b&r) of collecting the 
revenues of the parganah. 

lliat the village is of some antiquity is proved by tlie mounds of bricks, 
tiles, &c., the ruins of old habitations, found everywhere, and on which houses 
are built, and the existence of three hheras in tho iuiniediate neighbourhood, at 
Lakhanpur, so called from its having been burnt down (Lukharviyja) by 
Nawwdb Muhammad Khan of Furrakhabad ; Mirzapur, tho site of a Khungar 
village (perhaps tho one founded by Sumer Khtingar) and Itara, a few miles 
from the present Sumerjmr, and which is said to have Imjcu once a largo city. 
Glass bangles and earthen-ware remains are found in the hlieras, and now and 
then coins. There are tho ruins of two forts, both outside tho village ; one. is 
said to have been built by a Nawwib of Furrakhabad, and tho other, more 
recently, by Khamun Singh, Biuuhda, about the middle of last century. Both 
are small and in all probability served only to overawe the villagers. There is 
a tradition that the Thakurs also had a fort, but tho site has been since built 
upon. The town is mentioned in the Chandraysa as ono of tho Thands esta- 
blished by Prithiraj on tho occasion of his attack on Mahoba about 1180 A.D. 
It was formerly tho scat of a tahsili, which however was abolished in 1855. 
The town is probably much the same as -we found it on our first possession of 
the district. It contains a j/olice-station and a tahsili school, tho attendance 
at which is not large. 

It has two markets in tho week —on Wednesdays and Satiydays. Except 
dyeing on a small scjile, there are no manufactures worth mentioning, nor is 
there any trade except in grain and cattle, an<l this is to no very great ex- 
tent. There is a road or street running tlu’ough tho three tlioksy Garhgaj, 
Chand, and Uncha, and on the sides of it tho bazar or market is held. Tho 
oldest building is a tem])le built by Gosains, but even this has little ajyicar- 
andb of any antiquity. It is said that a Nawwdb of Furrakhabad exacted a 
lakh of rupees from tho village about 1543 A.D., for which Nand Lai, the 
then headman, was taken to Hamirpnr to find security. Shnjaud-daula oc- 
cupied the present camping-ground on the occasion of his invasion of Bundel- 
khand. The zamiiiddrs are chiefly Thakurs, but thcro-iare a few Brahmans; 
the former have the character of being turbulent. Sumerpur is mentioned in 
the mutiny report as having been, exposed to constant ravages. The encam|)- 
ing-ground’ is not a good one: tho ground, being of kdbar soil, is full of 
*hdles and cracks, and the trees are stunted and afford but little 
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shade ; for one or two tents, however, there are atl east two good encamping 
grounds. 

SIJMERPUR, a parganah of Tabsili Hamirpnr, lies to the sonth of the Bet- 
wa, in the north-eastern corner of the District of Hamirpnr. According to the 
census of 1872 Parganah Sumerpur had a total area of 240 square miles jyid 
384 acres, of which 153 square miles and 320 acres were cultivated. Of the 
area, charged with Government revenue (239 square miles and 512 acres), 34 
square miles and 25i) acres were returned as uncnltnrable ; 52 square miles and 
448 acres as oulturablc, aud 152 square miles and 448 acres as cultivated. Ac- 
cording to the district authorities, the area in 1871 was 153,981 acres, or 240 
square miles and 381 acres. The total area recorded by Mr. Allen in 1842 
gives 240 square miles and 310 acres, of which 536 acres were held free of 
revenue ; 37 square miles and 302 acres wore returned as unculturable ; 85 
square miles and 518 acres as cultnrable, and 116 square miles and 234 acres 
as cultivated, of which only 116 acres were irrigated. This shows a great 
increase in cultivation. The number of villages in 1872 was 77, of which 15 
had less than 200 inhabitants ; 22 had between 200 and 500 ; 18 had between 


500 and 1,000 ; 14 had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; seven had between 2,000 and 
3,000 j and one had above 5,000. The position of the principal villages is 
shown on the district map. This tract was formed into a parganah by tho 
Bundelas in Aurangzob’s reign. 

The highest land-revenue of tho Brst settlement of this parganah (1806-07 to 
1808-09), made by Mr. J. D Erskine, was Rs. 1.56,383. 

Fiscal history. , , a. , . 

Iho maximum ot the second settlement, effected by 

Mr. Wauchopo for 1809-10 to 1814-15, was Rs. 1,68,897. Tlie highest reve- 
nue of the third settlement, concluded by Mr. Waring for 1815-16 to 1829-30, 
was Rs. 2,62,154 ; of the fourth settlemont, made by Mr. Ainslie for 1830-31 to 
1840-41, was Rs. 1,66,929. Mr. Alien made the next settlement for Rs. 
1,40,348, at a rate of Re. 0*14-7 on tho total area. Re. 1-1-4 on the cultur- 
able area, and Re. 1-14-2 on thef cultivated area. In 1872 the land-revonuo 
stood at Rs. 1,39,237, or with cesses Rs. 1,47,696, while the amount paid by' 
cultivators as rent and cesses was estimated at Rs. 2,59,265. The land-revenue 
during the same year fell at fourteen and a half annas on the total area, and at 
the same rate on the area assessed to revenue, while the rate on cultivation was 
Re. 1-6-8. 


The population in 1872 numbered 61,907 souls, of whom 32,759 were 


Population. 


.. males and 29,228 were females, giving 257 inhabitants 
to the square mile (136 males and 121 females). The 


Hindus classified among the principal castes gave 5,610 Brahmans (2,582 


females): 10,999 Rajpfits (4,662 females) ; 2,735 Baniyas (1,352 females); and 
39,910 of other castes (19,350 females), thns giving a total Hindd population of 
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59,9P4 souls, of whom 27,946 were females. The Musalin&ns numbered 2,733 
souls, of whom 1,282 were females. The educational statistics show that there 
were 1,036 males who could read and write, of whom 34 onlj wore Musalmdns# 

The principal Brahman subdivisions are the Kanaujijas, Gaurs, and Bhats. 
Th»Rajput clans comprise Panw&rs, Bais, Gaurs, Chandels, Gautams, and 
Gaharwfirs ; while the Baniyas consist chiefly of Umrs, Ghois, Ajudhiyabdsis, 
D^dumrs, and Kasaundhans. Other castes contain Ahirs, Garariyas, Darod- 
gars, Kayaths, Soiidrs, Lohars, Kahars, Nais, Bharbhunjas, Kumbdrs, Kha- 
gars, Gosains, Tamolis, Koris, Telis, Chamars, Dhobis, Kachhls, Basors, Bhdts, 
Darzis, Mails, Kaldls, Kurmis, Lodhas, Patahras, Gbosi's, Bairdgis, Arakhs, 
and Khatiks. The occupation statements show 172 male adults employed in 
the learned professions ; 1,564 in domestic service ; 336 in commerce ; 12,940 
in tilling the ground and tending cattle ; 2,829 in petty trades and mechani- 
cal arts ; and 3,798 as labourers. Of the total population, 7,167 are shown 
as land-owners, 27,617 as agioulturists, and 27,203 as engaged in occupations 
other than agriculture. 

The percentage of crops under cultivation in 1842 were — Mari/crops, sugar- 
cane (only twenty acres) ; cotton, 17‘3 ; hdjrd^ 7‘4 ; jodr,’ 
32'9 ; mash, 0*1 ; til, 2‘7 ; hemp, 0’6 ; hodon, samin,, 
0*4 — ^total 61‘6 ; raU crops, wheat, 3'0; barley, 0’2 ; grain, 28*1; mas&r, 3‘8 ; 
aUi, 0'3 j al, 2'8 ; and kdsum, 0’2— total, 38*4. Those statistics, though old, aro 
the latest we have that can bo relied upon, and sufficiently show the relative 
importance of the various crops. 

SDNGRA, a town situated in Parganah Panwdri of District Hamlrpur, 
about 60 miles from the civil station. The population in 1872 was 3,861, and 
in 1865 w'as 4,103. Tradition derives the name from a stlngar or sdr, a 
boar, which infested the rocks in the vicinity and rendered the place uninhabit- 
able. On its death, a fort was built here by the Jaitpur Rajas. The more com- 
mon name is, however, Kunwarpur, so called, after Kunwar Uai Singh, Panwar, 
who settled hero about the middle of the last century. The tahsili remained hero 
itfis to 1871, since when it has been removed to Kdlpah4r. There is a halk&h- 
biuidi (or village) school and a^olicc-station. Of the Panwar family, Noni 
Aijun Singh distinguished himself in the service of Guman Singh of Banda, 
acquiring much territory for his master and ridding him of many enemies, 
among otherS Khamdn Singh (see Banda). Arjun Singh was himself killed 
in action with Ali Bahddnr about 1785 A, D. ; a descendant, Mahipat Singh, was 
hanged for mutiny in 1857, and since then the family has become vcfry much 
reduced. There is a large masonry well (baolij in the fort which, being on a 
height, commands a beautiful view. 

SUPA, a town in Parganah Panwdri and District of Hamirpur, lies 55 
miles from the civil station. In 1872 the population was 4,675, andJn 1863 
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was 4,828. The Lodhi zamind&rs declare they obtained possession fron^Fri^ 
thir&j about 1180 A.D. There is a haH^hbandi (or village) school, and ab6z&r, ^ 
with a market on Tuesdays ; also the remains of a fort built by Aijnn Singh, 
Fanw&r, jabput 1770 A.D., which was dismantled by the British in 1805 (see 
Bunqba). "There is some trade in cotton here, but the manufactures arefnot 
of much importance. 

SURAULI BUZURG, a town situated on the banks of the Jamna in Par- 
ganah Sumerpur, and Tahsili Hamirpur of the Hamirpnr District, about six 
miles from the civil station. In 1872 it had a population of 2,369, and m 1865 
of 2,521. It has a halk&hbandi school. The zaminddrs are Ganr Thdkurs, whd 
are inclined to be turbulent. During the mutiny they gained possession of one 
or two guns, and with their aid levied black>mail on the passengers by the 
Jamna. By w'ay of punishment the village was given in farm for fourteen 
years, but has since been restored to the proprietors. There is a ferry here. 

TALBAHAT, tho chief town of the Parganah Talbahat, in the Lalatpur 
District, lies in latitude 25®-2'-50'^ and longitude 78*-28'-55''', at a distance of 
26 miles from Lalatpur. The population in 1865 was 5,193, and in 1872 was 
4,813. The name is derived from a largo tank which supplies water for irriga- 
tion purposes to several of the surrounding villages. There is the remains of 
an old fort demolished by Sir Hugh Rose in 1857. 

The town contains many ruinous and vacant houses, the people in con- 
The town sulerable numbers having deserted their houses, espe- 

cially in the famine year of 1869, and gone to Mdlwa, 
which here- appears to include Karsinghpur, Hoshangabad, Bhupdl, Indvir, 
and other countries within twenty days’ march south of Buudelkhand. Talbahat 
is gathered, after the frequent manner of Bnndelkhand towns and villages, 
under a hill$ which dominates it. At Talbahat the hill is a longish range of 
primitive rock, along the top of which are extensive masonry battlements, 
enclosing a fort now in ruins. Westward of the rocky range, which is |■)orhapa 
about 800 feet high, the town spreads out an orderly array of brick buildings, 
with, as a rule, nearly flat tiled roofs. The buildings are somewhat scattered, 
with many trees intermixed, and are so numerous, and cover so much space, 
as to appear to make up a town of mfuiy inhabitants. It is not until the 
number of rninous or empty or partly-peopled houses are seen in the town 
that the population statement can be accepted as correct. 

Eastward of the range is a great idl (or lake), after which the town is named— 
a lake of deep wateV, with a surface of at least a mile square, and at certain 
times of the year no doubt quite twice that in extent. This tdl appears to receive 
the rain-drainage of a considerable basin naturally dammed up by the rooky 
range, certain portions of which have- probably been strengthened and improved. 
Certaii^ the lake does drain through the range past the southei^ oatskirt of 
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the town into the Ahirwdru Nald, which runs down to the Bctwa. Around the 
town and around the lake, and especially along its northern border, there is a deep 
fringe of green, being cultivated fields’; but all the remainder of the country, as 
seen from above, appears to be a vast jungle of undulating surface, with hero 
and^ there a hill. Its houses, as a rule, are remarkably good; their walls in many 
instances built in panels, with deep eaves between the lower and upper storey, 
the eaves supported by closa-sct notched trusses. Many houses have fallen into 
ruins ; indeed, good brick-houses in ruins, for there are very fow mud-built 
houses, oharaoterizo the place. 

The bazar is situated about the centre of the town, a tolerably wide road- 
way about 150 yards long, lined on each side by low tiled shops. At the 
southern end of the bazar-way is a fine well, with steps going down to 
the water through a passage on one side, said to have been mado 300 years 
ago ; it is all in fair repair now, but the water it contains, about twenty feet 
from the surface, is bad. This is the case with all the town wells, which con- 
tain brackish water, and the drinking-water is taken from wells outside the 
town. At the southern outskirt of the town, and the land immediately under 
the rocky range, there is a swamp of considerable extent, fed by water from tho 
lake, which in tho rains comes through a passage provided there. Tho Ahir- 
wdrd Nal& takes its rise from this swamp, giving off a clear shallow stream to 
the nadi which passes westward of tho town, and thus drains tho site efficiently 
in tho rains. In tho neighbourhood of the swamp mueffi rice is grown, but by 
far the greater part of it is filled with grass and water-plants. A market is 
held twice a week in the bazar road, but only grain and a little cotton is 
brought for sale.^ 

TALBAHAT, a parganah of Tahsili Lalatpur in tho Lalatpur District, had, 
according to the census of 1872, a total area of 283 square miles and 592 acres, 
of which 44 square miles and 48 acres were cultivated. Of the area charged 
with Government revepue(265 square miles and^531 acres), lOfisquarcmilos and 
536 acres wore returned as unculturable, 119 square miles and 502 acres as 
cultnrable, and 39 square miles and 133 acres as cultivated. According to the 
records of the settlement mado in 1864-65 the total area was then found tw be 
283 square miles and 592 acres, of which 25 square miles and 545 acres wore 
hold under an ubaH(pr quit-rent) tenure, and tho remaining 258 square miles and 
47 acres was distributed as follows : — revenue free, 26 acres ; unculturable, 100 
square miles and 531 acres ; cnlturablo, 104 square miles and 432 acres; i|pd 
cultivated, 49 square miles and 15 acres. If the amount of* cultivated land in the 
ubaH estates be added (4 square miles and 598 acres) the total cultivation in 
1864-65 will be 53 square miles and 613 acres, showing a considerable falling off 
in 1873* The number of villages in 1872 was 100; of these, 53 had less than 


1 From Plaack’s Beport, 1S71, page 47. 
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200 inhabitants ; 30 had between 200 and 500 ; 12 had between 500 and 1,000 ; 
four had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; and one had between 3,000 and 5,000. The 
district map shows the boundaries of the parganah and the position of the prin- 
cipal villages. 

The soil is mostly very poor and li^t, and little or no rdbi is grown with- 
out irrigation, of which there is 22 per cent, on the total cultivation, or five per 
cent, more than in any other parganah. Out of a total of 106 villages, 66 are 
held by Thdkurs, or 62 ‘26 per cunt. In Parganah Bdnsi the percentage of 
Thdkur villages is less than 29, and this accounts for the lighter rate of assess- 
ment in Talbahat. The proportion of kliarif is 77 per cent. Many of the 
villages towards the north in the tract bordering on the Betwa are extremely 

poor. Tliere is nothing but poor patlmro soil, and 
occasionally great damage is caused by the river over- 
flowing its banks. It may be added that both these parganahs have suffered 
most severely during the drought of 1868, owing to the paucity of good soil 
and the drying up of the wells and tanks. 

The first assessment of this parganah was made by Captain Blake for 
1843-44 to 1847-48, at an initial revenue of Rs. 20,419, 
rising to Rs. 26,072, or with «5an (Rs. 1,565)^ Rs. 
27,648. The second settlement, for 1818-49 to 1852-53, was made by Captain 
Harris at Rs. 21,514, which rose to Rs. 26,625, or with uhaH (Rs. 1,401) to 
Ils. 28,066. The third settlement, for 1853-54, effected by Captain Gordon, 
gave a land-revenue of Rs. 20,097, rising to Rs. 25,151, and w^ith to 
Rs. 26,396. The fourth settlement, conducted by Captain Tyler, commenced with 
a land-revenue of Rs. 25,346. and gave an average on the five years preceding 
the new settlement in 1864-65 of Rs. 25,059, or with uhaH Rs. 25,854, or thir- 
teen annas one pie on the cultivated acre. Colonel James Davidson’s assessment, 
made in 1864-65 and reported in 1869, gave a land-revenue of Rs. 21,326, or 
with cesses Rs. 23,598, and an u&ar{ revenue of Rs. 795, or with cesses Rs. 923 ; 
total Rs. 24,254. This assessment fell at the rate of ten annas on the cul- 
tivated acre, and three annas six pie on the cnlturable acre. In particular 
cases it was progressive, reaching a maximum of Rs. 22,121 for land-revenue 
and Rs. 795 for uhaH in 1869, which sum was confirmed until the 30th June, 
1888. In 1872 the land-revenue stood at Rs. 21,671, including vhaHj or 
Rs. 24,200 with vbari and cesses, while the rents and cesses paid by cultivators 
were estimated at Bs. 43,342. The land-revenue then fell at the rate of one 
anna eleven pie per acre on the total Area, two annas on the revenue-paying 
area, and twelve annas four pie on the cultivated acre. 

The population in 1872 numbered 31,650 souls, and divided according 
to religion, there were 31,334 Hindus and 306 w^o 
Musalm&ns (141 females). Amongst the Hindds were 
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3,004 Brahmans, of whom 1,473 wore females; 4,526 Rajputs (2,156 females;); 
1,293 Baniyas (579 females); and all other castes numbered 22,511 souls, of 
whom 10,810 were females. The principal Brahman subdivisions are the Gaur, 
Ban&dh, and Jajhotiya. The Rajputs belong for the most part to the Bundela, 
Pdnwdr, Janwar, Rangar, and Baikwar clans ; while the Baniyas consist princi- 
pally of Jainis and Parwars. Amongst the other castes, the principal are the 
Ahirs, Kabdrs, Jhajhariy&s, Chamars, Basors, Son&rs, Dhobis, Kdyaths, 
Kdchhis, Lodhas, Tolis, Nais, Koris, Barhuis, Khagars, Lohdrs, Garariyas, 
and Kumhdrs. There were 521 landowners, 15,813 agriculturists, and 15,516 
engaged in occupations other than agriculture. Out of a total population of 31 650 i 
souls, giving 112 to the square mile, 427 males were able to read and write, of 
whom three were Musaltndns. The occupations ^f adult males show that 83 
belonged to the learned professions; 765 were engaged in domestic service; 
516 in commerce; 5,302 in growing grain and tending animals; 1,008 in me- 
chanical arts and trades ; and 2,241 were labourers. All other statistics are given 
under the district notice. 

TAR AH WAN, a town in the parganah of the same name in the Eanvf 
Subdivision, in the Banda District, is distant a quarter of a mile from Karwi, the 
tahsili town of the parganah, 42 miles east from Banda, and 48 miles from 
Allahabad. The population in 1865 was 3,772, and in 1872 was 3,137, of all 
classes of Hindiis and Musalra&ns. The river Faisuni flows near the site. At 
present the town has fallen into decay, and is interesting more on account of its 
traditions than its present prosperity. Tliere is a large bazar for local trade. There 
are no public buildings except a school and two girls’ schools, w^hich however are 
not very successful. There is no municipality, but Act XX. of 1856 is in 
force. The inhabitants consist of Brahmans, Baniyas, Marhattas, Muhamma- 
dans, and a large number of the lower Hindu castes. The tradition, which in this 
place is more consistent and intelligible than in other parts of the subdivision, is 
that about 250 years ago the name of this town was Tichhakpura, andithat one 
Basaz^ Rai, Surki of Gahora, was ruler who built the fort, and then the place 
acquired the name of Tarahti. In course of time this became changed to its pre- 
sent form, Tarahwan. Basant Rai, who seems to have been a petty rule% suc- 
ceeded to the Raja of Pann4, who held Tarahwan for one hundred years, 
after which it was granted to one Rahim Kh&n of Fathipur, who held the title 
of Naww&b and ruled for 40 years, after which with other parts of the cUstrict 
it came into the hands of the British. 

The fort is still standing, though in rmns, and a magnificent pile it is. There 
is an underground passage, now almost entirely blocked up, said to be a mile in 
length. Six flindd temples and five masjida still exist The reason why so 

many Muhammadans are fpjind in Tarahwan appears to be that they are the 

BiiTifm Khim s followers, who formed a small colony ambng 
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. iliemselves, a fact which acoonuts for the nnmeroTis Masalmin graveyards near 
Tarahwan, There are two veiy. old temples (or akhdras), one was built in Sanvat 
1789 (1732 A.D.) To this akhara six revenue-free villages are attached, and 
the grant originally made by the Bajas of Pann4 has been confirmed by the 
British Government. Another was built in 1851 Sanvat (1794 A.D.) To ibis 
also two revenue-free villages* are attached. 

There are eight rauhallas (or wards), known as the Dhaturha, Pathariyan, 
Gargan, Farriish, Chhipteri, Babu and Baheliyan Muhallas, and the Dandiyan- 
tola. It is, however, as the residence of Amrit Rao, the son of the Peshwa, 
# Baghubh&i (Ragoha), that Tarahwan deserves notice. An agreement was made 
with him by the Government in 1803 guaranteeing to him and his son a pension 
of seven lakhs of rupees. selected Tarahwan (adjoining Karwf) as his 
residence, where a jdffii' of Rs. 4,691 was conferred on him. Amrit Rao died in 
1824, and was succeeded by his son, Benaik Rao. On Bonaik Rao’s death the 
pension of seven lakhs ceased. He left two sons by adoption, Narayan Rao and 
Madho Rao. These joined in the rebellion in 1857, and their family estates were 
confiscated. Nardyan Rao died a prisoner at Ha^dribaghin 1860. Madho Rao 
was pardoned in consideration of his youth, and is now being educated at Bareli 
as a ward of the British Government ; a provision qf Rs. 30,000 has been made 
for him. Balwant Rao, a nephew of Benaik Rao, has a considerable zaminddri 
in Karwi, which was continued to him after the mutiny, owing to the good 
offices of the late Mr. F. 0. Mayne. 

TARAHWAN, a parganah in Tahsili Karwi of the Banda District, had, 
according to the census of 1872, a total area of 466 square miles arid 58 acres, 
of which 138 square miles and 352 aores were cultivated. Of the area charged 
with Government revenue (425 square miles and 454 acres) 152 square miles 
and 301 acres, arc returned as unculturablc, 143 square miles and 461 acres 
as culturable, and 124 square miles and 333 acres as cultivated. The number 
of villages is given as 293. The map sufficiently shows the boundaries and 
principal towns and villages. There are 172 villages with less than 200 wj^ bit- 
ants ; 78 with from 200 to 500; 29 with from 500 to 1,000; 10 with from 
1,00Q to 2,000; two with from 2,000 to 3,000 ; and two with from 3,000 to 5,000, 

The first settlement of this parganah was made on an assessment of Rs. 

1,61,402. Four settlements were subsequently made 
before the settlement under Regulation IX. of 1833, 
by which the land-revenue was fixed at Rs. 97,052. The Purwa jd^r (see 
Kalinjar) was further resumed and Assessed at Rs. 2,555, making a total land- 
revenue of Rs. 99,607. This was increased in 1859-60 to Rs. 99,992, falling 
at the rate of Re. 0-5-2’7 per acre on the total area. In 1872 the entire 
land-revenue of this parganah was Rs. 1,08,056, or with cesses Rs. 1,10,471, 
while the rents and cesses pAid by the actual JEltivators were estunat^ at 
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Rfl. 1,64,076, The land-revenue now falls at Re. 0-5-10 on the total area. 
Re. 0-6-4 on the revenue-paying area, and Re. 1-3-6 on the cultivated area. From 
1843 to 1869 fifteen whole villages were sold by private sale, and from 1848 to 
1872 portions of sixteen villages changed hands. From 1845 to 1853 fifteen vil- 
lages were sold for arrears of the Government revenue, and seven villages wero 
divided and constituted seventeen separate mahals (or estates) from 1849 to 1867. 

The total population in 1872 numbered 85,323 souls, of whom 44,362 wero 
. males and 40,961 Avere females, giving 183 souls to 

the square mile (95 males and 88 females). Amongst 
these thet^ were four insane persons (pdjal or majmin) ; 4 idiots (fdtir-ul-akl or 
kanisamajh) ; 10 persons deaf and dumb (bahra aur gdnga); 117 blind (undha) ; 
and 15 lepers (jazdmi or korhi). The ]>rincipal IBrahman subdivisions are 
the Kanaujiya, Mahardshtra, and Sarwariya. The Rajputs are chiefly of the 
Gautam, Dikshit, Chanhan, Panwdr, Gaharwar, Kacliwaluv, Bharaddw.ij, and 
Janghdra clans. The Baniyas belong to the Agrahri, AjiUhiyabdsi, Ghoi, 
Kasaundhan, Kasarwdni, aud Agarwdl subdivisions. The other castes aro 
CJhamdrs, Kumhdrs, Kahdrs, Lohdrs, Barhais, Kolis, Ahirs, Tells, Nais, -Dhobis, 
Darxis, Dorns, Lodhas, Bharbhuujas, Monais, Arakhs, Garariyas, Chakwas, 
Patwas, Kiirmls, Sondrs, Kayaths, Kdchhis, Tainolis, Kaldls, Bairdgis, Hal* 
wais, Bhdts, Khatiks, Khcvvats, Mails, Nuniyas, Gonds, Pdsis, anil Baholiyas. 

The educational statistics of tliis parganahgivo a total of 1,089 males who 
can read and write, of whom 58 are Musalmdus. The 
Religion. distribution of the population among the great Hindii 

castes is Brahmans 17,095 (8,081 females) ; Rajputs, 1,923 (853 females); 
Baniyas, 3,045 (1,460 females); and other castes, 60,317 (29,134 females). 
Tire Musalmans number 2,937 souls, of whom 1,429 aro females. The occu- 
pation of the inhabitants is given under six classes, viz.j first-class, persons 

engaged in the leanicd professions, 383; second class, 
or persons engaged in entertaining or serving men, 
2,159; third class, or persons buying or selliil^ money or goods, 125, and con- 
veying goods, &o., 50 ; fourth class, persons engaged in growing grain, &o., 
15,671, and persons engaged about animals, 118; fifth class, persons engaged 
in art and mechanical productions in which matters of various kinds aro em- 
ployed in combination, 179 : cloth-workers, 657 : workers in food and drink, 
802 : in animal substances, 108 : in vegetable substances, 424 : and in minerals, 
527 ; sixth class, or labourers, 7,164 ; persons of rank, 41 : and no occupation, 
286. Of the total population, 831 are shown as landholders, 44,556 as agri- 
culturists, and 39,936 as engaged in occupations other than agriculture. 

As oonnected with this parganah, the following account of the Purwa 

is given: — This jdgir contained eleven villages, of 
winch Purwa is the largest. The total area is 21,275 
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bighas. Nine of the villages were settled, and Government sanction given to the 
settlement on the 15th November, 1860. Naug^wan, the tenth village, bn account 
of its situation, was placed under the superintendence of the Political Agent at 
N&gaudh, while a portion only of Sabha Lachhmanpur, a village containing 
diamond mines, and one of the nine settled, is in British possession. The land- 
revenue fiom 1860-61 has boon Rs 3,723, and the settlement will expire in 1874. 
The last jdgirdar was named Pohlcar Parshdl, and was .connected by relation- 
ship with the Chaube Kilahdar of Kalinjar. The origin of the jdgir was the 
cession of territory to Pohkar Parshdd in return for the evacuation of Kalinjar. 
Lachhman Parshddand Bishan Parshdd were his immediate successor^; and the 
yagir remained in the hands of their family for about fifty years. In Septem- 
ber, 1855, Nirpat Singh, a servant of Bishan Parshd 1, jdgirdar of Purwa, killed 
Raghundth, a Brahman servant of Kdmta Parshdd, jdgirdar of Tarayan, and 
was tried and convicted for the crimo. In 1856 he was sentenced to trans- 
portation for life for complicity in the offence, and his jdylr, as above stated, was 
then confiscated, and a portion of Sabha Lachhmanpur was given to Chaubd 
Sheo Parshdd, jdgirddr of Pahra. 

Bishan Parshdd’s family, Ram Ndth and others, were granted 440 hlgluxs 
in Purwa, ten in Narayanpur, in addition to the following pensions : — Mussnm- 
mdt Bari Dulaiya, widow of brother of Bishan Parshdd, Rs. 600 per annum ; 
MussummdtJaranDulaiya, mother of Bishan Parshdd, Rs. 300 per annum; 
Mussummdt Thaknrdni Ra,j Rdni, wife of Bishan Parshdd, Rs. 600' per an- 
num ; Ram Chand, son of Bishan Parshdd, Rs 1,000 per annum. The last 
pension to be continued to his posterity. The villages of theydyfr arc included 
in Parganahs Tarahwan and Badausd. 

TBNDWARA, a village in Parganah and Tahsil B.anda of the Banda Dis- 
trict, is situatcfl four miles from Banda, on the Banda and Ndgaudh road. The 
population in 1865 was 2,890, and in 1871 wjis 2,916, consisting for the most part 
of Bais “Rajptits, Shnkul Br.ahman 3 , and Lodhis. Tlicre is a halkdhbandi (or 
village) school here. There ard four ihokt (or subdivisions), with an area of 
6,669 acres. 

T.ERHA, a town in Parganah Sumerpur and District Hamirpur, about 
twelve miles by the cart-road from the civil station. In 1872 the population 
was 2,839, and in 1865 was 2,497. The zamlnddrs are Thdkurs. 

THAKURPURA, a village in Parganah Jhansi of the Jhansi District, is 
distant 19 miles from Jhansi. The population in 1865 was 644, and in 1872 
was 507. There is a small polioe-stati'on here. 

TINDWARI, a village in Parganah and Tahsil Paildni of the Banda Dis-^ 
trict, is situated 14 miles from Banda, 14 miles from Paildni, and seven 
miles to the east of the metalled road from Fathipnr. The population in 1865 
was 2,784, and in 1871 was 2,612, consisting for the most part of Brahmans 
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Tlfere is a bazar held here twice a week, on Monday and 11iurs« 
^ day, during eight montlis of the year. Near this village is the scene of a battle 
'in. the time of Hindupat, R.ija of Charkh^ri (about 1746 A.D.), between Bahirn; 
Kh4n, and his uncle, Kardinat Khan, vassals of the Charkhdri Baja, and the 
army of Hindupat commanded by a Karchuli Tlidkur. Ilindupat had des- 
patched the army to take revenge upon Bahi'm Khdn for an intrigue, of which 
the latter had been guilty, with a concubine of the Baja’s haram. The Kar- 
chuli Thdkur and ; Karnmat Khun were slain in the conflict, and tlu^r tombs 
are to be seen on the Held of battle to the present day. There are twO tAoka (or 
subdivisions) in this village, wliich has an area of 1,678 acres, 

TONS (south-western), a river rising in the Native State of Maihar. 
The elevation of the source must considerably exceed 900 feet, as at a cascade 
ninety-five miles to the north-east, or down the stream, the elevation of Uic wa- 
terway is 890 feet. Hero the river, flowing throngh a ravine in the Katra 
range, is precipitated over a fall 200 feet in depth: it continues its course 
north-easterly over tlio more depressed tract in that direction. Fifty miles 
below the fall it passes through the TaiA range into the valley of the Ganges, 
and twenty miles further in the same direction falls into that river on the 
right side, between the village of Paniisa and that of Sirsa, in the Allahabad 
District, having held a total course of 165 miles. The route from Jabalpur to 
Allahabad lies along its left bank lor a distance of twenty-six miles from its 
sourtic, and then crosses the stream at the town of Maihar by an indiiferont 
ferry ; the bod of the river is 250 yards wide ; the stream in dry season is sixty 
yards wide, and from one to two feet dooj) ; the riglit bank is steep and loft 
shelving. At a place twenty-four miles north-east of this, fifty from the source 
of the river, it on the loft side receives a small stream, called the Satni or Sat- 
na, and five miles lower down, the route by the Katra Pass from Allahabad 
to S4gar crosses it, close under Patr&hat, by a bad rocky ford;‘bed 200 yards 
wide, and stream, during the dry season, about thirty yards wide, and knoo- 
doep. Even in the latter part of January, ths driest season of the year, it is 
not without water. Below this sixty miles, still to the north-east, the river is 
crossed by the route leading from Allahabad to Jabalpur by the Suhdgi ^asi^ 
the passage being made by a ford ; and here the bed is rocky and the banks 
steep. Its course from this point to its junction with the Ganges is very sinuous, 
but generally to the north-east : it is about fifty miles in length. About a mile 
above the mouth the Tons is crossed between the villages of Panasa and Sirsa 
by the road from Allahabi^ to Mirzapur. At Chdriy^ about twenty miles 
from its mouth, the river, except in high floods, falls over a bar or rapid of rock 
which stretches completely across its bod. Below this, rock appears in several 
places when the water has fallen to its lowest level ; in all other parts the bot- 
tom is a sandy river-silt of a considerably solid nature. The channel from this 
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point is well doBned, but very crooked, averaging about 50 feet in depth to the 
dry-weather surface of the river; it is however constantly interrupted by banks 
with not above two feet of water, so that '^navigation is nearly impossible 
between the Ist of December and the 31st of May. The average width of the 
bed of the Tons for the last twenty miles is 980 feet taken at the waste-lines 
of an ordinarily high flood. The highest rise observed during the rains was 
56 feet, and the greatest recorded epeod of current 7 ^ miles per hour. The 
•flood ha? been known to rise as mueh as 25 feet in4-|^ hours. About four miles 
south-west of Sirsa, at a place called Katha, a handsome bridge has been erected, 
by means of which the East Indian Railway crosses the river on its way 
to Allahabad. The length of the bridge is 1,206 feet from back to back of the 
abutments ; it consists of seven spans, 150 feet in length, and two entrance 
spans, each 24 feet long. Tlio larger spans arc formed by a pair of iron girders 
on the lattice principle ; the railway running above and a carriage road 
below. The girders are 1-4^ feet deep, exclusive of upper beams ; one complete 
span weighs about 180 tons. The piers on which the girders rest are 12 feet in 
thickness, composed chiefly of bricks made at the adjoining village of Katauli ; 
the foundations consist of wells sunk to about 26 foot below the river sur- 
face in the dry- weather. The end piers are 75 feet high, but have no artificial 
foundations. The bridge was commenced in November, 1858, and was finished 
early in 1865. Besides the Satni falling into it on the left, the Tons receives 
on the right the Bahar, Malu\na, Soti, and Bolun. The Tons was crossed by 
Bdbar in his march to Chuuar at Panasa. Ho describes it as the Tus, muddy 
swampy rivcr» 

TORI FATHIPUR, one of the petty in Bundelkhand, almost entirely 
surrounded by the British District of Jhansi, that ai’e known as the “ Hasbt - 
Bhaya (or appanages of the eight brothers). This j&gtr is an offshoot of 

the Baragaon jdffir founded by Dewan Rai Singh, a descendant of Raja Bir 
Singh of Orchlia (see DntmwAiii . It contains the villages of Tori, Bilgaon, 
Rawatpura, BarwAho, Aitania, 'Dabar, LatwAru, Etwa, KliAnpura, R-ajwara, 
Bir Singhpura, Richora Khurd, Dhawani, Kari and Dhanrua. Up to 1821 it 
was tributary to Jhansi, but in that year tlio obligation to pay an annual tribute 
of Rs. 2,653 was cancelled, in consideration of the value of a village resumed. 
This arrangement w'as embodied in granted in 1823.1 Har FrasAd, before 

his death in 1858, adopted Pirthi Singh from the Bijna family, whose succession, 
under the guardianship of Har PrasAd’s widow, was recognized by the British 
Government. The jAgirdar has received the ri^t of adoption. A relief of 
one-quarter of a 3 ^ar’s net revenue is levied on du^t successions, and of one- 
half on successions by adoption. The area of this petty State is about 36 
square miles, and the revenue about 30,000. 

1 Aitch. Treaty 111., 8S3, 4S3 : more correctly the Ashtbh&ya jdgtrt or Ashtgarhi 
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UMRI, a village of Parganah Maclhagarli in the Jalann DIstricf, is distant 
29 miles from Urai. In 1865 it contained 728 lionses and 2,825 inhabitants, 
and in 1872, 3,039 soiils. f 

URAI, a parganah and t thsil in the Jalann District, had, according to jjie' 
census of 1872, an area of 295 square miles, of whi(;h 185 were cultivated. Of 
the area assessed to Govermnont revenue (286 square miles), 75 square miles 
wcife returned as unculturahlo, 35 sejuare miles as cultiirable, and 176 square 
miles as cultivated. There were 99 villagijs, of which 39 had a jiopulatioh 
under 200 ; 20 had between 200 and 500 ; 21 had between 500 and 1,000 ; 14 
had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; three had between 2,000 and 3,000 ; ono 
had betwen 3,000 and 5,000; and Urai had 6,398. The land-revenue from all 
sources during the same year amoiiiited to Us. 1,65, 181, or with cesses Its. 
1,82,349, which fell on tlie total area at fourteen annas ; on the area assessed 
to Government rov'eniio at fourteen annas live pie; on the cultivated area 
Be. 1-6-4. 


Population. 


The population ini 872 mxmbercd 63,4 16 souls, giving 215 to the square mile. 

There were 58,347 lUmliis, with 27,285 females, and 
5,099 Musnlnu'ms, with 2,410 femahis. The principal 
Hindu divisions are Brahmans, nnmboring 7,048, with 3,181 lemales; llajpiits, 
3,420, having 1,363 females ; Baniyas, 2,528, giving 1,241 females; and all other 
castes numbered 45,351 souls, of whom 21,500 were hnnahis. The principal 
Brahman subdivisions arc the Kananjiya, Sana Ih, Jajhotiya, Maharashtra, 
Marwari, Sarvvariya, and Gaur. The ehiel' Rajpiit elans are the Parili.^r, Kaeh- 
wulha, Gaur, Sengar, Chauhan, Uitlior, anil Kirar, with a fnv Marwari, Bichar, 
Janwar, and Ladwa Rajputs. The Baniyas belongs for the most part to the 
Agarwal, Panwar, Ghoi, Umr, Gadauriya, and Saraugi or Jai?ii divisions. 
The other castes arc chiefly the same as those given under Pa»;ganah Jalann, 
with a few Dhanairs, Malis, and Bharhlninjas. 

The occupation statements show (hat, in 1872, 1,868 male .adults Avoro 
engaged in tin; learned professions ; 3,217 in (hnnestio service ; 1,530 in com- 
merce; 9,489 in tilling (ho land asid ten lijig cattle ; 3,551 in pcstty tr.ades and 
mechanical arts ; and 2,038 as labourers. Of the total pf)piilation, 4,72J were 
shown as landholders, 18,720 .as agriculturists, and 40,005 as ctnployod in avo- 
cations other than agriculture. All other statistics are given under the district 
notice. 

URAI, the head-quarters of the Jalaun District, lies in laUtudu25 ®-59'-5^ 
and longitude 79®-29'-35,'^ on the Kalpi and Jliansi r<jn,d. The population in 
1865 numbered 6,461, and in 1872 was 6,398, of whom 2,885 wore females. 
There are 4,874 Hindus (2,143 females) and 1,524 Musalmans (742 females). 
The area of the town site is 139 acres, giving 46 souls to the area. The Chauki- 
d&r: Act is in force, and supports twelve Avatchmen, at an ex[)endituro of Bs. 504 
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a year. Hic rovonuo in 1872 was Hs. 3,848, falling at the rate of nine annas 
seven pie per head of the population. The expenditure during the same year 
‘'•mounted to Rs. 3,539. The district civil station adjoins the town on a high 
^andi, well-drained site. Urai was fixed upon by Lieutenant Doolan in 1839 
as the head-quarters of the newly-annexed territory of Jalaun. It was then 
poor village, containing a few dilapidated huts, but has much improved of late 
years. A bazar, known as Tornanganj, has lately been built to provide for 
the daily market. There is a public garden, with a nursery for trees, and ‘three 
wells sunk to a depth of over 180 feet, from which good water is always 
obtainable. The gola (or lining of the wells) has to bo sunk over 100 feet before 
sweet water is obtained. The tashlli school is attended by about 30 pupils, 
and besides this there are 12 second-class halkahbandi (or village) schools in the 
Farganah of Urai, numbering 260 pupils. Metalled roads load to Jbansi, 
Kunch, Jalaun, and Kdlpi. The offices of the Deputy and Assistant Com- 
missioner and the District Police Officer are all hero. These buildings were all 
destroyed during the mutiny in 1857 and replaced since. Tlie Chaukiddri 
Act is in force and supports 12 watchmen, at an expenditure of Rs. 504 a year, 
from a total revenue of Rs. 1,157. It is intended to extend the Municipal Act 
here, and- octroi duties, when a larger revenue is hoped for. An apothecary’s 
shop for the supply of pure drugs to natives has been opened and carried 
on with such success by the Civil Surgeon as to warrant the extension of tho 
movement elsewhere. 

The former village of Urai stood on a hillock of considerable size. It 
has now extended beyond tho hillock, especially southward, whore it'ds called 
Ndyabasti. Northward of tho hillock, at some liltlo distance, runs tho nodi 
before mentioned, which lies between tho civil station and tho town, though 
the civil station has in part extended across tho nadi to tho neighbourhood of 
tho Jhansi road. The high part of Urai retains in groat measure its former 
village appearance ; indeed, it is the old village with its mud houses, but opened 
out by several unmade ways, levelled and in some places widened. This old part 
bears little evidence of belonging to a prosperous town, for ruined houses are 
numerous in it. Tho southern outskirts (or N»iy6basti) is tho part of the town 
to which anything of importance belongs,, but oven there the general aspect is 
decidedly that of a town of poor people : the houses low, mean-looking, nearly 
' all mud-built — indeed, well-built houses in Urai town are very uncommon indeed. 
The Jhansi highway runs through the Nay&basti, and in great measure gives 
shape to it, for it is long and narrow, in a line with fhe road, which makes a 
considerable curve here. Ndy&bdsti tends to increase within the area of this 
bend, and that part of the town site is opened by a roadway v^hich cuts off 
the curve, and is to bo made with kunkur. The bazar is in this part of tho 
town, its way cutting tho new road at right angles, so as to form a chauk 
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The bazar-way after this is rather narrow, unmade, with deep side-drains. It 
is to be metalled and the drains are to bo improved. The shops are low, 
badly built, poor-looking, and certainly no evidences of prosperity can bo soon 
there. 

o' Quite outside Nayabasti, southwards, there are the remains of a brick fort, 
of which one ruinous tower exists, and there are some rather good Muham- 
madan tombs in the same neighbourhood. In the old town principally, carved 
stones of black granite, scattered about as door-steps and posts, are rather 
numerous, and no doubt Urai has boon a centre of population for many cen- 
turies. But whatever its former history may have been, it certainly contains 
now, excepting its pcoplo, very little to commend it to notice. Its most nu- 
merous class of inhabitants are Koris (Hindu weavers), who manufacture coarse 
cloUi in considerable quantity, which goes principally to Dheri, near Piinch, 
to be dyed into zamto'di or chlat, and then is sent to the Dual) towns for sale ; 
but the weavers are all poor. (From Planck’s Itcport, 1671.) 




GLOSSARY OF THE PRINCIPAL VERNACULAR TERMS 
USED IN THIS VOLUME. 


A. 

Abddny \ratcr receptable water ; dan, hol- 
der). 

Adh, half. 

Adndro, a grain measure, page 184. 



the secular priesthood. 

Akd, a kind of cloth. 

Akholp Allan gium liexapetaluin. 

Al, morinda citrifolia, the plant which yields 
the reddish brown dye used in cloths called 
kkarda, 

Alst, flax. 

Amdni, collection of rents calculated at the 
highest rates that the land can bear and 
lowered in bad seasons. 

Ana, one-sixtcciith of a rupee. 

Andha, blind. 

Anim, daily labourers. 

Angaucha^ upper portion of the dress of males. 
Ardhdwa, flour of gram and barley mixed. 
Arhar, a pulse, (cajanus bicolor). 

Arhat, a Persian wheel for raising water. 
Asdrhi June- July. 

Asdru, large slabs of stone. 

Asdmi, a cultivator. 

Astthdn, a place of worship. 

Asl, true, real. 

Ata, flour. 

Ausdra, a verandah. 

Avatar, au incarnation of yi.shnu. 

B. 

Babul, a tree (acacia arabica). 

Bdchh, distribution of rents according to in- 
terests held. 

Badarrau, passage for water.^ 

Bahddura, an insect destructive to gram. 
Bahra, deaf. 

Baid, a Hindd physician. 

Baigan, the egg-plant. 

Baithak, (baithna, to sit), a sunimer-houso. 
Bajdz,a cloth-seller. 

Bdjra, millet (penicillaria spicata). 

Bakhar, a hoc-plough. 

Bdl, car of wheat or barley. 

Bdldstdhi, a rupee current in Bundclkhand (see 

p. 228). 

Bad, a beam of wood for rafters. 

Bdm, an eel (ophidium simach). 

Baniya, a grain-merchant and money-lender. 
Banjdra, a pack-carrier. 

Bangar, uplands. 4 
Bansdos, certain carved pillars. 

Bdnsi, a fishing-rod. 

Banspat, a blackish diamond. 


Bansuar, a wild pig (ban, forest; and sdar, a 
^pi??). 

Baoni, an estate of 52 villages. 

Bardr, standard for apportioning the distribu- 
tion of revenue. 

Barehja, a pan garden. 

Bargad, ficus iiidica or banyan tree. 
BarkandcfZt an armed servant. 

Barotha, common room of house. 

Barda, a sandy soil. 

Barya, a weight, about 2 lbs. 

Bdmn, flour of gram. 

Batdi, division of crops between landlord and 
tenant. 

Batata, a treaty and tenure fseo p. 352). 
Batotaddr, the holder of a batota grant. 

Batua, a brass cooking-pot. 

Btiu, uncloancd cotton, 

Bauli, a covered well. 

Bdypf,, foot and mouth disease iu cattle. 

Bd, a tree (jasminuin zambac). 

Bdddf, a ditcher. 

Beri, a basket used in irrigation. 

Beri, lowest subdivision of a village superin- 
tended by a bcrimir, 

Bennulr, the headman of a hcri^ 

Bhadoyi, A ugust-Septcmbcr. 

Bhdt, cooked rico, 

Bhmmra, same ns cbaclmk ( 7 , v). 

Bhayadidra, custom of the brotJiorliood; a 
peculiar tenure of laud. 

Bhdiu, a bear. 

Bhejhardr, a tenure peculiar to Bundclkhand, 
(see p. 108). 

Bhcriya, a wolf. 

Bhira, wheat and gram sown together. 

BImidi, a vegetable. 

Bhoglabh, usufruct of land instead of interest 
on 'mortgage money. • 

Bhimidwat, agrarian rebellion iu Bundclkhand. 
Bhunta, c^l^ of Jndian-corn. 

Bhusa, straw of wheat or barley cut fine, 

Btgha, a measure of land varying in each 
district, but usually about onc-half to two- 
tliirds of an acre. 

Bijganiya and brjura^ a mode of calculating 
rent (sec p. 282). 

Bina, a weaver. 

Binaiila, cotton-seed, 

Bhfwa, onc-twentieth of a bigha. 

Biswdnai, one-twentieth of a biswa. 

Buldhir, a village messenger. 

Bdr, burden. • 

But, uncooked gram. 

Buzurg, great ; an ancestor. 

c. 

Chahutra, a raised platform of earth or masonry* 
Chadiak, small-poxi rinderpest. 
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Ckddar, a sheet or cloth for the shoulders. | 
Chahuri, 64 muns. ' 

Chait, a month (April-May.) 

Chdkari^ a tenure of land (sec p. 283). 

Chahr^ a wheel or circle. 

Chdkaur, a gangrenous sore. 

Chana^ grain of gram. 

Chanderi, a rupee, for value see *p. 223. 

Chapdtij a cake of unleavened bread. 

Char Ah, a hyena. 

Charbena or char ban ^ parched gram. 

Chdrkha^ a native gin used for separating the 
seed from the fibre of cotton. 

Charpdi, a bed. 

Chhatdh, a weight, onc-flixtoenth of a ser. 
Chhatd/ikif same as chhatdk. 

a tiibute of one-fuurth the revenue 
taken hy tlio IVlarhattaj?. 

Chunky a square open i)lncc used as a market. 
Cliauktddr^ a village walchinan. 

Chaukath, a plough in ^Yhich two x>air of oxen 
arc yoked. 

Chaurdsi, a group of oiglifcy-four villages. 
Chaushujhdf four-hurned antclox>o. 

Chawal, husked rice. 

Chtri, a goat. 

CA/f, a tree (hutca frondosa). 

Ghiraunji, a fruit tree (Buelianania latifolia). 
Chit baioifi, gvants situated in a village held 
by others tlian a hatotaddr (sec p. ). 
Chlrddr^ tlie holder of a chit. 

Chilat a small leopard. 

Ciiilal, spotted deer, 

ChkirhUf broad-cast sowing. 

Cho/tar, bran, 

iJiolu a graiu-moasurc, one-fourth of a x>ound. 
Chu/i, iron that has been once through the 
furnace. 

Chuftari, a fine flowered cloth. 

Cliura, a grain-measure, tAVo pounds, 

1 ). 

J)dhh, a species of grass. 

Miufur, a leopard. 

IJahif curds. 

Ddftdnat post-ofiicc cess. 

Ddl, a jmlse, (p. 24). 

Uuhfjny basket and rope for raising water from 
tanks. 

Ddmi^ fee of one-tenth. 
l?amh\ a high-lying gravelly soil found in 
ravines. 

Ddntf^ hilly country covered with forest, 
a breed oi cows on the Diiasao. 
JJarbandi, fixation of standard for adjusting 
rents. 

Durbar, an asBcmbly of native gentlemen. 
Durbar dr, proportion of revenue fixed by head- 
man in a cultivating community to be paid 
each sharer. 

Dargdh, a Musalman tomb. 

Dari, a carpet. 

Daih/a, same as Bajdsdbi (q. v,) 

Dawdi, medicine ; a red dye. 

Degchi, a cookiiig>pot. 

DeMa-bhuli, appraisement of crop. 
Dekha-pdrki, (at sight), mode of collecting 
revenue in practice amongst the Murhaltas. 
Deo/u, local divinity. 


Dewala, a small temple. 

Dhdk, a tree (butca frondosa). 

Dhaniya, coriander seed . 

DhaUkra, (datura metel^, well-known for the 
narcotic properties of the seeds. 

Dlidd, iron-ore. 

Dhikuli, a lever used for raising water from a 
well. 

Dhoti, waistcloth of men. 

Dhya, unauthorised temporary cuUivatiou of 
foresb-land (see p. 307). 

Dibia, bundle of corn given as wages. 

Do, two. 

Dori, one-hundredth of a Aos. 

Dudni, same as Paili (</. r.) 

Dudhi, Wrightea tinctoria. 

Dumat, a combined loam and sandy soil. 


Fuhir, a religious mendicant. 

Faali, the agricultural year from about June 
until May. 

Fdtir-uhakl, an idiot. 

G. 

Gada, roasted Indian-corn. 

Gadi, a throne, or rather couch. 

Gdi, a cow. 

Gdjar, a carrot. 

Oaji, a coarse cotton cloth. 

Ganda, onc-twentieth part of an anna. 

Gung bardmad, alluvion. 

Ganj, a market-place. 

Ganlha, a tree (Schricbera swictenoides). 
Gaonli, lauds enjoyed in lieu of wages, 
Gardra, x)leuro-piieumonia in cattle. 

Garanti, a light easily pulverised soil found in 
the uplands. 

Garh, a fort. 

Galhri, a bundle, 

Gchun, wheat. 

Gerua, yellow blight. 

Ghara, an earthen vessel for water. 

Ghardmi, a tbatcher. 

Gharai, a small boat used at tho Amawas fes- 
tival. 

Ghari, in time, one-fourth of an hour. 

Ghdt, a landing ^ river. 

Ghi, clarified butter. 

Ghdttya, lowest quality of root of al plant. 
Ghunghi, an insect^ destructive to crops that 
appear in the cold weather. 

Ghora, a horse. 

Ghunghi, same as ghohghu 
Girdar, same as ghonghu 
Girwi, rust in corn. 

Giti, a stone used in road-making. 

Goend, cultivated land arouud the village site. 
Gola^ the iiuing of a well. 

Gujasdhi, a rupee, for value see p. 223. 

Gular, a fig tree (ficus racemosa). 

Gumdn, a brick.^ 

Gdnga, a dumb. 

Gur, treacle. 

Gurkhai, see gurdra. 

H. 

Hajdm, a barber. 
iiaA| a right or interest. 
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Hahtmt a Masalrn^ phyBiclon. 

Haly a plough. 

JHaldHt a tree (nauclca cordifolia.). 
Halkahhandi achooU a Tillage school placed so 
as to meet the wants of a circle {halhah) of 
villages. 

^aUkat a fishing-rod. 
tiniisdiy a confectioner. 

Halwdhiy a, ploughman. 

Hansiyay' a sickle. 

Haray a plant* (terminalia bellcrica), yielding 
a yellow dye. 

Haraitiy wages of a ploughman in grain. 

Harasy the beam of a plough. 

Hdfh, a measure of length from the elbow to 
the end of the fingers. 

Hengay a heavy beam used to break clods. 
JJijra, an eunuch. 
liora, roasted grain. 

Uukahp a native pipe. 
hundi, a draft or money order. 

I. 

Ihdfay enclosures containing one or more houses. 
Ijdray estate held in farm. 

JmHy tamarind tree. 

Jndarjauy same as dudhi, 

Injriy as much grain as can be held in two hands. 
lnjiiway^2i, kind of tree (balanites sDgyptiaca). 

j. 

Jaedddy a grant of land for service. 

JdgiTy estate held free of revenue or on a quit- 
rent. 

Jdffirddr, the holder of ajagtr^ 

Jdly a net. 

Jamahy the Government royenuc assessed on 
an estate. 

Jdmany a wild plum. 

JamoGy a wild fruit. 

' Jazdmiy a leper. 

JeoraddTy a labourer engaged by the year. 
Jharan, nicdiura quality of root of dl plant. 
Jharbety a wild plum (zizyphus nummularia). 
Jhd, a natural body of water which often dries 
up in the hot season. 

JhingOy a prawn. 

Jimwdry rate of rent fixed according to crop. 
Jfm, carraway. 

Jogdg a Hindu mendicant. 

Jodty a millet (holcus sorghum). 

Jdr, a blacksmith’s bellows. 

Joriy an insect destructive to crop. 

Joahiy an astrologer. 

Jda, the yoke of a plough. 

Jdn, time, o’clock. 

Jdnariy Indian-cqrn. 

K. 

Kdbaty a variety of black soil. 

Kachahriy a District Court. 

Kachekut as to roads, earthen as distinguished 
from metalled ; as to wells and buildings, 
earthen as distinguished from brick-work 
or masonry. 


Kacheha iahsily collecting the revenue direct 
from the estate. 

Kachhdry a rich kind of loamy soil found on 
the banks of rivers. 

Kachhicdra, land around the village site. 
Kadamchiy masonry retiring-scat. 

Katiduy pumpkins. 

KadtiUy old. 

Kahdry a Hindu caste of domestic servants. 
Kakuy pumpkins. 

Kafiufiiy an insect destructive to crops. 
Kalamddny a pen-case. 

Kataiy lime used for white-washing. 

Kdliy lime used with hetcl-nut. 

Kamduty a manager or agent. 

Kamray a black insect destructive to millets 
and cotton. 

Kamsamajhy an idiot. 

Kamjni or kauniy a grain (pennisetum ita* 
licum.) 

Kankary nodular carbonate of lime. 

Kanhuty appraiscn)cnt of crop between landlord 
and tenant. 

Kdnsy a widely spread and doaiructive gross. 
Kanshiy a species of the destructive weed //dss. 
Kanungoy ilio district local rcmcmbranecr. 
Kanvartiy carrier of Ganges water. 

Kdnyay a maiden. 

uiiginned cotton. 

Kardhiy a wide shallow iron-boiler. 

Kurannchy a hyena. 

^ Karhiy green -fodder. 

Karbia, horn-stone. 

Karjuhay tongs used in smelting iron. 

Kdriiiky a month (Septcmber-Octobcr). 

KaruwUy sixteen niuns. 

Kalkinuy under farm. 

Kathjay red wlicat. 

Katoray a drinking vessel of brass. 

Katuwdy an insect which attacks crops in lime 
of drought. 

Kathy a gum known as terra japonlca, 

Kashi, a kind of cloth ; a prostitute. 

Kdshtkur, a cultivator. 

Kayan, a hardy breed of cows. 

KerUy a matting jiiade from twigs. 

Kesari, a pulse. 

Khadivy low-lying land by a river. 

Khahar-rasdtiy a village nusscngcr. 

Khairy a tree (aeocia catechu). 
Ar/m/</<rtt,'\liiimond gravel. 

Khdmy an adjective used in the same sense as 
kachcha in kacheha lahsiL 
Khaprily tiled, {khapra, a tile). 

Khapruy a beetle destructive to crops, 

KharsiUty foot-rot. 

Kharda, see dl. 

Khnaruy a list of fields in a village. 

Khatiky a low caste of Hindus who keep poultry 
Khatoa, a tree (pentaptera orjuna). 

Khera, a deserted village site. 

Khera or KhirwUy same as Kachhwdru. 

Kheriy a kind of iron. • 

Khethat, a term to denote that the fields of one 
estate or share arc intermingled with another. 
Khillaty a dress of honour. 

Kirniy a tree (mimuaops Indies.) 

KhirwUy same as goend. 

Khit, slag refuse from iron smelting. 
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Khunta, a peg, a beam. * 

Kharfa, .purslain. 

Kfmrpa, a hoe. 

Kira, rice-land. 

Kodo, a pulse. 

Kolhu, a sugar-mill. 

Korhi, a leper. 

KoSf a measure of distance, usually two miles. 
KMbandi^ a peculiar tenure (.see page 281). 
JCulhdri, an axe. 

ICtmd, a tank 
Knndua^ black blight. 

Kunkur, see hankar, 

Kura^ wheat beginning to germinate. 

Kuryn, branches of a tree used in thatching. 
Kusa, iron Bbiire of plough. 

Kutkiy a grain (oplismeuus frumeiitaceus). 
Kuaunip saiflower. 

L. 

Jdgi, an insect destructive to wheat. 

Lahsant garlic. 

jAxkhaurit bricks of the smallest size. 

Lakora a hyena. 
jMhri, a stick. 

Lamhardar^ the person who engages for the 
Government revenue on behalf of the villagu 
community. 

Ldthh & bamboo bludgeon. 

IjiUy same as Ghath/a- 

Lank, wheat or barley on the threshing-floor. 
Xo/icir, a blacksmith. 

Lomri, a fox. 

Loijfa^ bail. 

Jjoia^ a brass drinking vessel. 

Luha^ fish-nets used by torchlight. 

M. 

Magar^ a snub-nosed alligator. 

MahaU estate, parcel of land having a sepa- 
rate number in the revenue register. 

Mahant, the head of a monastery. 

Mahantdna, (riiihnat, labour), percentage 
allowed to hq^iduian fur trouble of collect- 
ing. 

Mahdjdtif a banker. 

M(thii h^adiiian of a village. 

Mahna, a useful tree (bassia lati folia). 
Mdliuin, an insect destructive to cottoi!^. 
Mahinaddr^ labourer employed by the month. 
Marda, flour. 

Mtijnun, insane. 

M(ikd, Indian-corn. 

MdU, a gardener. 

Mandir^ a Hindu temple. 

Mdmkt a greenish diamond. 

A/tf/-, black cotton soil. 

Marsigahf a term used in Musalm&u worship, 
AUisHadf a throne. 

Maajid, a mosque. 

Maidr^ a pulse. 

Muahak, a leathern bag for water. 

Mdsh, a pulse. 

MdiUt small-pox, 

Maika^ an carthern vessel for water. 

A/ct^cucicIt, a clerk, and here a land-agent col- 
lecting the revenue io cases of kachcha tahail 


Maurdaiy hereditary. 

Mazkdrif lands held in common. 

Afe/fl, a fair or religious assembly. 

A/er/i, a field boundary. 

Mirich^ red pepper. 

Mikhanif a kind of cloth. 

Mokhia, headman of community who engages 
for the revenue on behalf of the brother- 
hood. 

Mota^ fat, rich. 

A/o//, a species of cotton soil. 

MvtidmJ, a kind of diamond. 

Moth^ a pulse. 

Muhalla^ a ward in a town. 

Mnkamnutly complete. 

Mulit radiali. 

Mudft, revenue-free, . 

Mun, a standard weight ; the Government mun 
equals 82 Ibp, 6 oz. 

Munjha, a kind of grass (saccharum sponta- 
neuin). 

Munder, an inner chamber. 

Muraif refining furnace for iron. 

Musel, a kind of grass for fodder. 

Muthiya^ handle of a plough. 

N. 

Nadi^ a rivulet. 

Nagar^ a plough in which two or more pair of 
oxen is yoked. « 

iVf//ri, a water- course. 

Adndsdhit a rupee, for value sec p. 223, 

Adr^ furnace fur melting iron, 

Ndru, sowing by drills. 

Narudddr, same as darbandi^ 

Nuwdr^ broad tape for cots. 

Naulewat deposit of mud after floods,* 

Nanlirdhi, common country bricks. 

Aati, new. 

Aazardnn, tribute, ■ 

Aazul, property escheated to Government. 

Alla, blue. 

Ailgaif blue cow (portax pictus). 

Atniy a tree (melia azadirachta). 

p. 

Pachela^ a wedge fixing the sole to the body 
of the plough. 

Pachmer^ same asjharan, 

Pdgdlt insane. 

Pagari, a turban. 

Pdftar, one-eighth of a day. , 

PahlkdshU resident of one village cultivating * 
in another. 

Pahtay a harrow, 

Paiia^ four muna, a grain measure. 

PoiVt, two 

Fdi, one-twelfth of an anna. 

Tama, a goad. 

Peris, three pie^ one-fourth of an anna. 

Pakkut as to roads metalled as distinguished 
‘ from eavtben ; as to w ells and buildings, brick 
built or masonry, as distinguished from 
earthen. 

Pdlak, spinach. 

Pri/dff, a tree (butea frondosa). . 

Fdiki, a palanquin. 

Fanna, an orange diamond. 
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Pdn, leaves eaten with betel-nnt. 

Panchdyat, a council to which local disputes 
are referred. 

Tan/idri, sole of a plough. 

Pansuri^ a drug-seller. 

Papaha, an insect that attacks rice. 

Parau, an encatnping-groiind. 

Pai^eda, broadcast sowing. 

Parganahy a subdivision of a talisil. 

Parihrama^ circum ambulation of a holy place. 
Paruay a light^ellow soil. 

Vanvdnaky an ofllcial written order. 

Fatal, a kind of country cloth. 

Patild, same as hevga, 

Patty d, slabs of red sandstone. 

Fdtht five sers. 

Pathy a wedge to fix the beam to the body of 
the plough. 

Pdtha, uplands of the Vindhyan range. 
Patkaro, a species of ddmat soil mixed with 
stones. 

Vatu, a subdivision of a village. 

PaiiiddTy a sharer in a paiii 
Patwdri, a village accountant. 

Piiu, natural inundation from the uplands of 
the Sanithar Slate into the Julaun District. 
PaUy a quarter. 

Pauny three-quarters. 

Peshgiy advances. 

Phdimn, a month (Novcmber-December). 
PAii 4^ bell-metal. 

Pistga, a small-grained wheat 
FiydZy onions. 

Pot, wheat six inches high. 

Pohkar, a pond, 

Poliy a weight, one pound. 

Fujdriy an attendant on a temple. 

Pula, a bundle of grass. 

Fury leather bucket used for raising water 
from wells. 

Pydl, straw. 

R. 


Babiy spring crop. 

Bdi, mustard. 

JRd)d8dhiy a rupee, for value see p. 223. 

Bdhaty a Persian wheel. 

Bdjy sovereignty. 

Bdkdry a soil. 

Bakhelf a grass preserve. 

Bazdi, a warm quilt. 

Beungay a tree (acacia leucophloea). 

Bichy a bear. 

Bdbah, a fox. 

Bubela, gram. 

Bukhy Government grass preserve. 

Bdndy see Bukh, 

BiUy cleaned cotton. 

s. 

Saily pin fixed to handle of a plough. 

Sahn, courtyard of a house. 

Sairy miscellaneous revenue. 

Sajiy fuller’s earth. 

Sdhay era computed from SaUvahana, 78 A. D. 
Sdbary cbamoii-leather. 

Sdmdfiy a pulse. 


Sdmbary a stag. 

^an, hemp (hibiscus cannabinus). 

Sanady a grant. 

Sansiy a tongs used in smelting iron.^ 

Sanvaty era computed from Yikamai^ityai 57 
BO. 

Sardiy a caravansaral. 

Sard dr, a leader. 

Sardeshmukhiy tribute demanded by Marhat- 
tas. 

Sarpanch, umpire in a ponchayet. 

Saii, self -immolation by a widow on her bus- 
band’s funeral pyre. 

Saun/y aniseed. 

Sdyabdn, a verandah. 

Sawa, one and a quarter. 

Sawayiky a millet fpnnicinn colonum). 

Sdwa?iy a month (July- August). 

Sawdry a mounted orderly. 

/S<?r, a weight, about two pounds. 

Shahid, a Musalman martyr. 

Shiwala, a liiiulu temple. 

Silaiaiy refuse of hemp. 

Sihdaray three opouings in a house# 

Sirkdry a subdivision of a Subah. 

Sir, land in the habitual cultivation of a pro- 
prietor. 

Srinagariy a nipco, for value see p. 223. 

Subah, a province. 

Sufidiy a red insect that attacks cotton. 


T. 

Tahsily a division of a district under a sub- 
collector called a tahsild&r. 

Taikhthia, a vault* 

Takhmina, approximation. 

Takkdviy advances for agricultural improve* 
ments. 

Tdk, a recess in a wall used as a shelf. 

Tukhja, a fakir’s hut. 

Tdly a lake. 

Taluka, a collection of villages sometimes 
held by sub-proprietors iutermediato be- 
tween the nominal holder aud the cultiva- 
tors. 

Tarty a rich loamy soil on the banks of^rivers. 

Tdri, a variety of locusts. 

7bre or^tahi, below. 

Tnroiy a kind of gourd. 

Tdi, a coarse hempen cloth. 

Tatiu, a pony. 

Tauzibaty the land of a ebakari (p. 283). 

Tazitty a representation of the tombs of Ilasan 
and Husain carried about at the Muhar- 
ram. 

Thdkurdwdra, a Hindu temple. 

Than, a bundle of cloth. 

Thdndy a police-station. 

ThdnsBL or thdnhuy payment of rent in a lump 
sum. * 

Thoky subdivision of a patH or of a village, 
same as beri, ^ 

ThohdaVy same as beriwdf, 

Tildky caste mark and mark of sovereignty 

Tirlh, place of pilgrimage. 

Tenduy bastard ebony (ddospyros melanpxylon). 
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U. « 

i76<iri, qiilt-rent, 

Ubariddr, holder of a qaiWcnt tenure. 
[Tncha, high. 

Unglif a finger. . 

Upla, cakes of cowdiing used as fuel. 
Uprofiift a family priest amongst Hindus. 
ifsar, a light soil that is seldom cuUurable. 


GLOSSARY. 

V. 

Vardha, Vishnu’s boar. 

z. 

Zaminddr^ a landholder. 

Zamdrdi^ a cloth of a yellow colour 
Zandna, a seraglio. 

Zila, a district. ^ 
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This index gives the names of tlie principal places mentioned in this volume 
under both iho authorised and popular forms of spelling. The form midcr wluc i 
the name will be found in the alphabetical arrangement, when differing Irom 
the popular form, is given in brackets. Thus, Callinger will bo lound un or 

Kalinjar. 

A 1 Bangra. • 

Banpoor (Bunpur). 


Adjyghur (Ajegarh). 

Air ^aa. 

Ait. ^ 

Aitwan (Itwan). 

Ajaigarh (Ajegarh). 

A jegurh (Ajegarh). 
Ajegarh. 

Ajeetpoora (Ajitpura). 
Ajitpura. 

A]D&r. 

Aleepoora (Alipura). 
Alipura. 

Amood (Ainund). 
Amund. 

Aonta, . V 

Aor Nuddee (Ur N.) 
Aosurguwan (Usargaon). 
Aougasee (Augaai). 
Aounta (Aonta)* 

Arjar. 

Arree (Arl). 

Artarra (Artara). 
Ashtgarhi. 

Ata. 

Attab (Ata). 

Atarbat (Atrahat). 
Atelia (Atellya). 
Ateylua (Atellya). 
Atrabat. 

Atarra Buznrg. 

Ang^ 

Auld&n. 

Annpow (Atmpnr). 
Autebebba (Orebba). 

B. 


3abeni. 

Baberi. 

Babfn&n* 

Badausa. 

Badboker (Bidhokbar). 
BSgaiii. 

Bagbera. 

Baidoia. 

Bajabta. 

Balabahat. 

Balabebat (B&I&bahat). 

Banda Oistri^ ; 

Banda town. . , 

Bandah (Banda). 
Bangra. 


Bunpur town. 

Banpur Parganah. 
Bansee (Baasi). 

Ban si. 

Baoni. 

Baragaon. 

Burauuda (Baronda). 
Baronda. 


Barwa ^dgar. 

Baunda. 

Baun Gunga (Banganga). 
Bawani (Baoni). 

Bayhat (Bihat). 

Bayree (Berl). 

Bay war (Be war). 
Bedokhur (Bitlliokhar). 
Bcejna (Bijna). 

Behat. 

Bclircc (Beri). 

Bcigong (Baigaon). 
Belgaon (Bilgaon). 

Bella Tal (Bela Tal). 
Benda. 

Beri. 

Betwa Blvcr. 

Betwan (Betwa). 
i Bewar (Biwar). 


Bcyda (Belwa). 

Bhaimari. 

hhanderc (Bhander). 

Bhcyr (Bhcnr). 

Bhoora (Bhura). 

Bhnorag^rh (Bhurngarn)* 
Bhoorendi (Bhureudi). 
Bhowrec (Bhaurl). 

Bhubhooa (Bhabhua). ^ 
Bhudaik Khas (lihadek Khas). 
Blmdausa (Badausa). 

1 / Dm .IflUCIM \ 


Bbfircndi. 

Bhorburea (Bharahn). 
Bhurwaroo (Bliarwaru). _ 
Bichooee NuUdee (Bichui N.) 


Bidhokar. 

Bihnt. . * „ , ^ 

Bihonec Tola (Bihom Tola). , 
Bitaoni Tola. 

Bijaipur. 

Bijftwar. 

Bijcbta (Bijabta). 

Bijnn. 

Bilu Nulla (Bilor N.). 
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Bilgaon. 

Biljorc (Biljor). 

Billeai (Bilai). 

Bisoiida Buzurg (Bisanra). 

Bisrah (Bisanra). 

Bisrali Khaa (Bisanra). 

Biwar. 

Bounda (Baunda). 

Bounce (B&oni). 

Bounra (Bauiira). 

Bounree ('Bhaunri). 

Buberoo (Babom). 

Bubecnah (Babiaa). 

Bubcna (Babina). 

Buchouiidim (Bachhondna). 

Budausa (Badaiisa). 

Buddunpoor (Badanpur). 

Bughera (Baghcra). 

Bugino (Bagain). 

Bukwan (Bakwan). 

Bumhnooa (Bamhnora). 
Bundclkhand. 

Bundclcund (Bundelkhand). 

Bunder (Bhdndcr). 

Bundha 

Bundlecund (Bundelkhand). 
Bungra (Bangra). 

Buragaon (Baragaon). 

Biirduha Nuddce (Bardaha N.) 
Burccarce Eullan (Bury ari Kalan). 
Burgurh (Bargarh). 

Buronda (Baronda). 

Burhud (Barhad). 

Burondha (Baronda). 

Burora (Barora), 

Burwa Saugor (Barwa Sagsr). 
Busiieh Muneta (Bhasneh Muncta). 
Biisora (Basora). 

Bussobai (Basobai). 

Butcwra (Bataura). 

0 . 

Calanjara (Kalinjar). 

Callinger (Kalinjar), 

Cal pee ('Kalpi).^ 

Cane (Ken) River, 

Cauoj (Kanauj). 

Cawnpur, 

Chaich. 

Chandaut. 

Chandrawal. 

Chance (Cbheni). 

Chance Buzurg (Chhani Bu.) 
Chanorce (Jhankri). 

Charkliari. 

Chekehra. 

Chench (Chainch). 

Chhaiarpur. 

Chhattnrpur (Chhatarpur). 

ChibQo Khas (Chhibun). 

Chilla. 

Cbillee (Chili). 

Chirgaon (Chergaon). 

Chirkareo (Charkliari). 

Chittcrkotc (Chitrakot), 

Cliitrakot. 

Choorara (Churdra). 

Choorkee (Churki). 

Chowke (Chauku), 


Chumbul (Chambgl), 

Chundaut (Chandaut), 

Chundont (Chandaut). 

Chandrawal River (Chandrdwal). 
Chandharee Nuddce (Chanderi N.) 
Churdra. 

Churkaree (Charkhari). 
Clmrkharee (Charkh&ri). 

Chut ter kote (Chitrakut). 
Chutterpoor (Chhatarpur), 
Clmtterpore (Chhatarpur). 
Coulpahar (Kulpahar). 

Coonch (Kuncli). 

Cunnccya Dana (Khaniya Dhana). 
Cuunouj (Kanauj.) 

D. 

Dadhwa Manpur. 

Dadwamanpoor (Oadhwa Manpur). 
Dama. 

Dangrai Nuddee. 

Dasan (Dhasan). 

Dasauu (Dhasau). 

Datiya. 

Decree (Deori). 

Dessauu (Dhasdn). 

Dhamna. 

Dhasdn. 

Dhurwahi. 

Dhawal Buzurg. 

Dhuinna (Dhamna). 

Dhassan (Dhasdn), 

Didhwaroo (Didhwdrd). 

Doolera (Dulara). 

Doorwye (Dhurwahi). 

Dubhoiira (Dabhaura). 

Duhail Kuud (Duhclkhand). 
Dumnah (Dhamna). 

Dumras (Damras)., 

Dursendah (Darsenda). 

Duttea (Datiya). 

Dutteah (Datiya). 

Duttia (Datiya). 

E. 

Eentowa (Itwan). 

Ekona. 

Erich (Irichh). 

Krichh (Irichh). 

Ktdwa, 

Etoura (Itaura). 

Etowra (Itaura). 

F. 

Fathpur. 

Futtypoor (Fatihpur). 

G. 


Gadariya. 

Gabrouli (Gahrauli). 
Garariya, 

Garh Mau. 

Garotha Farganab. 
Garotha. 

Garrauli. 

Gauhari. 

Qaukheeya (Gokhiya). 
Gaurihar. 

Geerwa (Qirw&n). 
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Oerowlie (Gamnli). 

Ghat Eotra. 

Ghat Lachoora (Ghat Lahchura). 
Ghoosoulee (Gasauli). 

Goband* 

Gohun Khas (Gohau Ehas). 
Gokhiya. 

Gondi. 

Gonri. 

Goobrce (Gipbariya). 

Googora (Guarara). 

Goohand (Guhand). 

Goojroura (Gajraura). 

Goolara (Gulara). 

Goolowlee (Gulauli). 
Goolrampoor (Gulrampur). 
Goooree (Gdari). 

Goorehrce (Gurahri). 

Goorha (Gurha). 

Goorscrai (Gursarai). 

Goorsuraic (Gursardi). 

Goorsurai (Gursarai). 

Gooreh (Gureh). 

Goorehree (Gurahri). 

*Gopalpoor (Gopalpur). 

Gorari. 

Gouband (Gauband). 

Gonhrari (Gauhari). 

Qowree (Gauri). 

Gowreehar (Gaurihar). 
Gndrampur (Gulranipur). 
Guhrowlec (Gahrauli). 

Gulouleo (Galauli). 

Gunri 

Guuta Nuddeo (Ganta N.) 

Oura (Garha). 

Gurchhuppa (Garhchapa). 

Oureb. 

Gurha Kulan (Gar ha Kalan). 
Gurontha (Garotha). 

Gurrerceya (Garariya). 

Gurrota (Oarotha). 

Gursarai. 

Gurwaee (Garwal). 

Gwalior (Qwaliar). 

H. 

Hameerpur Khas (Ilaznirpur). 
Hamirpur. 

JIardauli. 

Hurdrak (HadraiCLi). 

Hurdoee lifoafee (llardoi Muad). 
Bardowlie (Hardauli). 
Humeerpore (Hamirpur). 
Bumeerpoor; 2«nirpur). 
Bummeerpore (Hamirpur). 
Bnaaree (Hansari). 

I. 

IchaoU. 

Ichowlee (Icbauli). 

Ik^wan. 

InggboU (Icgotba). 

Ingotha. 

Ingoee Khas (Ingoi). 

Ingava (Ingotha). 

Iiij (Irichb). 

Idimpoor (laUmpur). 

Itwan. 


J. 

Jaitpur. 

Jaitpoor (Jaitpur). 

Jalalpur Pargauah. 

Jalalpur. 

Jalalpoor (Jalalpur), 

Jalaun. 

J.Hloim (Jdlaun). 
aTanialpur. 

Jarokliiir. 

Jaria, 

Jasii. 

Jaspoora fJnspura). 

I Jaitpoor (Jaitpur). 

I Jlmloklinr. 

! Jtiniisoc (Jhaiipi). 

I Jhansec No^Yaba(l (Jhaiiai Nauabad)a 
Jliarar Ghat. 

Jignce (Jigni). 

Ju])lmlporc (Jabalpur). 

J ugmnunpo«)r ( J agaiiuinpiir). 
Jiigutpoor (Jinratpur). 

Julalpoor (.lalalpur). 

Julokur (Jlialokhar). 

Juloun (Jalaun). 

Juinalpoor (Jamalpur). 

Jiiiuna (Jamnn) Itlvcr. 

Jurar Ghat (.lharar Ghat). 

JuBpoora (JaBpura). 

Jussoo (Jasu). 

K. 

Kabrai. 

Kacbucha I^ako. 

Kailar (Khailar). 

Kailcca (Kailiya), 

Kaircc (Kairi). 

Kaitiia. 

I Kaithrce (Kaithcri). 

Kakurbyc (Kakarb.ai). 

Kiilunjara (Kalinjur). 

Kallecnjur (Kalinjur). 

Kalpce (Kalpi). 

Karahte (Kuiahi). 

Karayra (Kurara). • 

KarctJmra Niiddcc (Karibari N.) 
Karhaiya. 

Karthrce (Kaithori). 

Karwce (Karwi). 

KaBhc.cV>or (Kashipura). 

Kasbipur. 

Kcitha (Kaitha). 

Khajurahu. 

Khandch Khas (Kbandeh). 

Kharcla. 

Kharaila (Kharcla). 

Khccrcea (Khiriya). 

Khoodoohiinri (Kharhand). 

Khuddee (Khaddi). 

Khuksees (Khaksis) 

Khojrow (Khajurahu). 

Khuuan (Khanwan^. 

Khundeha (Khan deha). 

Khuodeh Khas (Khandch). 

Khunnooa (Khanuwan). 

Khupteca Kullan (Khaptiha Kal&n). 
Khurcbla (Kharela). 

Khylar (Kbaiiar). 
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Kilchwara Buzurg. 

Kirwee (Karwi). 

Koaree Nuddee (Kuari N.) 

Kooan ('KuwdtiJ. 

Koobra (Kobra). 

Kookurgaon (Kukargaon). 
Koolpuhar (Kulpahar^ 
Koonaihta (Kanehta). 

Koonch (Kuncb)* 

Kuonchabaur (Koclihabh awar). 
Koondoura (Kiindaura). 
Koorarali (Kui ara). 

Koosmtirlia (Kasoiarha). 
Kootound Kiias (Kuthaund^. 
Kootra (Kotra). 

Korar (Karar). 

J^otco (Kothi). 

Kotra Khas. 

Kotound (Kuthaund^ 

Knchiieo (Kachncha). 

Kujrow (Khajurahu). 
Kiikargaon. 

Kukurbye (Kakarbai). 

Kukfiiis (Khaksis). 

Kulleanpoor Khas (Kalyanpur), 
Kullcyra (Kalcra). 

Kill pah ar. 

Kuptccha (Khaptiha), 
Kumadhanah (Khaniya Dhana). 
Kiimasin Khas (Kaindsin). 
Kunduh (Khandeh). 

Kunduha (Khandcha). 
Kuniadhanah CKIianiya Dhana). 


Kiipra (Kapra). 

Kurahi. 

Kuralco Nuddee (Kardli N,) 
Kurara (Kar&ra).^ 

Kurhyeca (Karhaiya), 
Kiirmer ( Karine r), 

Kurora Nuddee (Karor N.) 
Kurtul (Kartal). ^ 

Kusbeh Turchtec (Tarahti). 
Kutteyra (Katahra), 

Kyar (Khailar). 

Kythee (Kaitlii). 

Kuttebra (Katal^a). 


L. 


Lalatpur. 

Lalitpur (Lalatpur). 

Iiallooiij (Lalaunj). 

IiiiUpoora (Liilpura). 

Lallutpoor (Lalatpur). 

Lalpura. 

liachoQ^^a Ghat (Lahehura). 
Logaseo (Lughasi). 

Loukhthura ( Lug t ora). 

Louree (Lauri). 

Lourctha (Lahureta). 

Lukhari (Lauri). 

Lukheran (Lakhera). 

Lukhcrec Nuddee (Lakhairi N.) 
Lukhunpoor (Lakhanpur)^ 
Luliutpuor '(Lalatpur). 

M. 


Macha. 

Madhogurh (Madhogarh). 
Magarwara. 

Mahoba Barganah. 


Mahoba. 

Majhgawan. 

Makarbai. 

Manda Nuddee (Manda N.) 
Mnnickpore (Mdnikpur). 
Manikpoor Khas (Mauikpur). 
Manikpur. 

Markooan (Markuan). 

Maruwnee (Mahrauni). 

Marowra (Maraura). 

Man. 

Maunth (Moth). 

Mawai Buzurg. 

Mawai Jar. 

Mehoker (Mahokhar). 

Mehr«>ura (Maraura). 

Mcrounce (Malirauni). 

Misrband Canal. 

Misreepoor (Misripur). 

Misripur. 

Mohanah (Mubana.) 

Mooiidaira (Miindera). 

Mooraka (Muraka). 

Moorwal (Murwal). 

Mooskurra Kullan (Muskara). 
Moos wan (Muswan). 

Mote (Moth). 

Moudha Parganah (Maudha). 
Moudha (Maudha). 

Mowdha (Maudha). 

Mow (Mail). 

Mow Khas (Mau Khus). 
Mowhaband (Maimband). 

Mowyc (Mawai) Buzurg. 

M udarcepoor (Madilripiir). 
Mudrar Nuddee (Madrur N.) 
Muggurwarra (Magarwara). 
Mugroul (Magraul). 

Mugiirpuor (Magarpur). 

Muhewa (Mahewa). 

Mulioba (Mahoba). 

Muliokhur (Mahokhar), 
Muhuindabad (Muhammadabad). 
Miijgaon (Maihgilwan). 
Mukoondee (Markhandi). 
Mukurbaee (Makarbai). 

Mulehta (Malchta). 

Mungoos (Mungus). 

Murfa (Marpha). 

Murhella (Marha). 

Murka (Marka). 

Murkooan (Markuan). 

Muroura (Maraura).. 

Muskara. 

Muttouodh (Mataundh). 

Mylieer (Madiar). 

Myhere (Maihar). 


N. 


Nagara. 

.Nagaudh (Nagodh). 
Nagode (Nagodh). 
Naigong (Nyagaon). 
Namora. 

Naraich* 

Naraiui. 

Neoria (Neoriya). 
Nepuneea (Niponian). 
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Noliar Ghat. 

Noon Nuddee (Nun N.) 

Nou^wan (Nayagaon), 

Nourunga (Nauranga). 

Nowgong (Naijgaon). 

Nowgong Kcebahce (Naigaon Nlbahi). 
Nuddeeagaon (Nadigaon). 

Nmrainee (Naraini). 

Nurwur (Narwar), 

Nuwabad (Nguabad). 

0 . 

Chun Nuddee ( Oban N.) 

Oldan (x\uldaii). 

Ooldun (Aulddn). 

Oomareea (Umariya). 

Oomrec (Uinri). 

Ooraee (Urai). 

Ourcha (Orchlia). 

Oral Khas (ITrai). 

Oran. 

Orcha (Orchha). 

Orchha. 

Orun (Oran). 

Ougasec ( Augdsi). 

Ountach (Orchha), 

Ourcra (Aurera). 

p. 

Pachkhura Buzurg. 

Fachnehi. 

Pachwara Lake 
Pahooj River (Paliuj). 

Pahra. 

Pall (P41). 

Panna. 

Panwari, 

Patara. 

Patharahi (Patlicri). 

Phuolbagh Canal (Phuli agli). 

Pilance (Pailani). 

Pindaran. 

Pipra. 

Piprah (Pipra). 

Piprahi. 

Piprendah (Papra'nda). 

Pisarni (Paisuni;. 

Pouthia (Paitheya). 

Poonch (Pdneh). 

Poorwa Khas (Purwa). 

Pootheea Buzurg ('Paitluya). 

Powa (Bawa). 

Powyea (Pawaiya). . 

Fuchar (Pachar), 

Fuchauhan (Pacliauhan^. 

Puchkoora (Pachkhura). 

Puchoehie (Fachnehi). 

Pubargaon (Fabargaon), 

Puhooj (Pahuj). 

Fuhra (Fahra). 

Puharee (Pahari). 

Puharee (Pahari) Buzurg. 

Pulra (Palra). 

Pundwaha (Pandwaha). 

Pungurrah (Pangara). 

Punna (Fanna). 

Punra (Panra). 

Punwaree (Panwari), 

PuQWari (Panwari). 


Puprenda (Paprainda). 

Purassun (Parasan). 

Furhoree (Parhori). 

Purwa. 

PuBwara (Paswara). 

Putara (Pntara). 

Putura (Pathara). 

Pylanec Khas (Pailani). 

I Tysunce (Faisuni). 

R. 

Raat (Rath). 

Kaipoor (Raipur). 

Raisin (Hasin). 

Jbijapoor (Rajapur). 

Uaiiipoora (Ranipurn.). 

Raneepoor (Ranipur)* 

Rath Pargauah. 

Rath. 

Reerwa Para (Rfrwapara). 
Rendhnr (Rehndar). 

Rewa (Ri» a). 

Kewaye (Riwai). 

Rohta. 

Rnni. 

Rook lima Khos (Rukmdn). 

Rora Rliatpoora (Itora Bhatpura), 

Riisin (Riisin)- 

K/ree Nuddee (Rairi N.) 

s. 

Saidnuggar (Sayyidnagar). 
Rahawai (Suhawul). 

Sair (Sayar), 

Samplhar (Samthar). 

Sandheo (Sandhi). 

Sarha (Sum.) 

Sarowli Buzurg (Sarauli Buzurg). 
Sarccla (Sarila). 

Sanger (Sugar). 

Sayer (Sayar). 

Seaorcc (Sayaiiri). 

Seeamco Niiddtc (Syum N.) 
Scegoon (Segun). 

Set-tapoor (bitapur). 

Seoialha (Silionda). 

Sconree (Suyauri), 

Sersa (Sirsa). 

SciindahJ'Sihonda). 

Scyonda (Sihondu). 

Shahgiirh (Shaligarh). 

Sitiondah (Silionda). 

Sijaree Buzurg (Sijhiri Buzurg). 
Sijharcc (Sijhari). 

Sikarar (Sakrar). 

Birnownce (Simauui). 

Simree (Semri), 

Sind River. 

Sindhao Kalan. 

Sinhpura (Singhpur). 

Singpoor (Singhpur^). 

Sisolar. 

Soojanpoora (Sujanpur). 
SoojanpooT (Sujanpur). 

Sookhnai (Sukhnai). 

Boomairpoor (Suinerpur). 

Soongra (Sungra). 

Soonow (Suoau). 
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Soopa (S(ipa). 

Soorha (Sara). 

Srinagar. 

Sriniiggur (Srhagar). 

Suanli (Saranli). 

Suddur Bazar (Sadar Bazar). 
Sukhnai. 

Sukrar (Saknir), 

Sulajcct (Sal&jit). 

Suloun (Salaun). 

Sumerpur Parganah. 

Sumerpiir. 

Sumpthcr (Samthar). 

Sundcc (Sandi). 

Soongra (Sungra). 

Snpa. 

Suprar. 

Surawun Ithaa fSarawa). 

Surdhooa (Sardhua). 

Surcela (Sarila). 

Surlia (Sara). 

Surliah (Sara). 

SiiTOwlec Buzurg (Sarauli Buzurg). 
Susolar (Sisolar). 

Sutoh (Satoh). 

Byudnuggur (Sayyidnagar). 

T. 

Talbehut (Talbahat). 

Tarha (Terha). 

Tendwara, 


Tcra (Terha). 

Thakoorpoora (Th&kiirpara)« 
Tillandee Nuddee (Tilandi N.) 
Tindwara (Tendwara)* 

Tindwarce (Tindwari). 

Tindwari. 

Tiroim (Tarahwan). 

Tirhowan Khaa (Tarahwan). 

Tola Kungliaran (Tola Khangar4n). 
Tola Hawut (Tola Rawat). 

Toree Fiittelipore (Tori Fatbpur). 
Tonse (Tons). 

Tacheterporer (Chhatarpur). 
Turawan (Tarahwan). 

u. 

Uchcha (Orchha). 

Udghegurh (Ajegarh). 

Uchera (Nagodh). 

Ujnar (Ajnar). 

Ukthowha (Ikthawan). 

Ulcepoora (Alipura). 

Umree (Uinri). 

Undchah (Orchha). 

Ungotha (Ingotha). 

Uraie (Ural). 

Urtara (Artara), 
lirwara (Arwara), 

Utrahut (Atrahat). 

Utturra Buzurg (Atarra Buzurg). 
Uturrah (Atarra). 
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A. 

• 

Anuus Samap, defeat of, by Chliatarsal, KS. 
Abulfazl on Chauban dynasty iii Malwa, 8 ; 
his death, 556. 

Adisdara, old name of Kune, 2. 

Adrninifitrativo history of British Biindeh 
kluind, 63 ; of Banda, 02 ; Ilanurpur, lau ; 
Jalaun, 191 ; Jhaiisi, 2‘i7 ; Lahitpur, ">04. 
Age, statistics of, Jhansi, 265 ; Lalatpur, 327. 
Agriculture, Banda. 86; lianurpur, 151 ; Ja- 
laiiD, 198 ; Jhausi, 250 ; Lalatpur, 312. 
Aliirs, 38, 268, .365. 

Ajegarh, inscriptions, 16, 364 ; its history and 
antiquities, 361-367, 437. 

Ajner, a village of Iljinurpiir, .367. 

Akbar (Emp.), fiscal divisions made by, in 
Bundelkhaiid, 21, 63, 130, 193, 451. 

Al dye, .lalaun, 201 • Jluuisi, 252. 

Ali Bahadur, rise and death of, 31, 32, 129, 
130, 364, 396, 436, 455. 

Alipura State, 28, 48, 367. 

Allen (Mr.) settles ilamirpur, 173; his re- 
marks on agriculture and trade, 151, 183. 
Altamsh in Bundelkliand, 16. 

Ainawas fe.stival, 118. 

Amrit Hao of Karwi, 48, 132, 488. 
Ainir-ul-mulk of Baoni, 385. 

Analysis of potable waters in Jhansi, 413. 
Ananta, niini.stcr of Kirtti Varmina, l3. 
Animals of Banda, 77; IlMinirpur, 150; Jhansi, 
247 ; La’atpur, 311; Jalaun, 197. 

Aniiiacha, old name of Jhusi, 2. 

Anrud Singh of Banna, 28, 667, 

Aonta, a vill.age of Ilaniirpnr, 368. 

Area, Banda, 62; lianurpur, 139; Jalaun, 
190; Jhansi, SJ36 ; Lalatpur, c04. 

Arjar, a lake in Jhansi, 244. 

Arjun Deva of Orcliha, 21. 

Arjunpal of Urclilia 20. 

Artara, a village of Ilamirpur, 368. | 

Aflhtgarhi or Ashtbhaya jajLiirs, 368, 411, 

Ata, a villajze of Jalaun, 368. 

Ata, a parganah of Jalaun, 191, 217, 368. 

Atarra Buzurg, a village nf Banda, 369. 
Atrahat, a village of Banda, 369. 

Augasi, a town of Banda, 369. 

Augasi, a parganah of Banda, 63, 369. 

Auldan, a village of Jhansi, 371. 

Avatars of Vishnu, 472. 

B. 

Baberu, a village of Banda, 371. 

Babioa, a village of Jhansi, 371. 

Badausa, a parganah of Banda, its area, popu- 
lation and fiscal history, 03, 371. 

Badausa, a village of Banda, the head-quarters 
of a tahsil, 372. 

BagaiOi a stream of Banda, 70, 372. 


Baghcra, a village of Jhan.sf, 373. 

Bnillic (Captain) rednco.s parts of Bnndel- 
khand, 39; revenue arrangements made by, 
41. 168. 

Bilji K:io enters Bundelkhand, 27, 29. 

Bajra in Ilamirpiir, 1.^*2. 

I B.iiaji Ihiji K:io, .30, 297. 

Balahahat. a parg mail of Lalatpur, 395, 373. 
Banda Dislriet formed, 51 ; its physical geo* 
graohy, products, history, people, 61-133, 
365." 

Banda town, 376, 360. 

Banda pnrganoh, 63, 374. 

Bandilli, 32, 42. 

Banjaras in Mahol).!, 521. 

Bangra, a village of Jhansi, .380, 

Bangra, a village of Jalaun, 380. 

Baiikn, .sv e Bahari B inlca.. 

B.aiipiir, a villa.:c of Lnlatpnr, 380. 

Banpnr, a pjirgannh of Lalatpur, ;?0j, 381. 
Baiijuir, Kaja of, 52, 353, 356, 3H0. 

Bansi a parganah of Lalatpur, 305, 383. 

Baotn, Stale, .38 4. 

Burag.aon, a village of Jhansi, 386, 

Bargfirli, a vil I ng<* of Banda, 380. 

Banna, a stream of Ilamirpur, 386. 

Baronda Stale, 387. 

BarwaSagar, a town of Jhaiisl, its castle, lake, 
claim to it by Gwaliar, 387 ; irrigation chan- 
nels, 423. 

Bassfin, treafy of, 35. 

Batota grants in L;i.latpur, 352-353. 

Baunda, a village* of Jh;in»i, 389, 

Be.ghie (Mr.) makes 8th Hcttleinent of Banda, 

121 . 

Benda, a vill.igo <»f Bjinda, 390. 

Beni flu/ui i Chanhc, 28, 31, 128, 455. 

Beri Stale, 49, .38 ». 

Beriwiir, head of a paiti in Idiayachara villages, 
44. 

Bertrand on Blioja Uiija, 5. „ 

Betwa river, 14.5, 196, 240, .391. 

IBiagelMiand, I. 

Bii.’igwanl Kai, of Orchha, 21. 

Bhander, a p.arg.inah of Jhansi, 237, 392. 
Bhaiider, a town of Jhansi, its bazars and 
ruins, 391. v 

Bharat i Cliand of Jasu, 21, 28, 49, 436. 

Bhars in Karwi, 496. 

Bliau Bartiip Singli of Bijawar, 396. 

Bhaiinri, a village of Banda, 39 4. 

Bhawani Singh of Jkitiya, 410. ' 

Bhuvaruipala of Gwaliar, 1 1. 

Blujja Baja, list of several Bajas known ns, !i, 
Bhoja Varinnia or iirahiria, a Chandel prince, 
15. 

Bhupal Singh of Jigni, 441. 

Bhuragarh or Bhureiidi Bort in Banda, 63, 
378, 394, 416. 

Bidhokar, a village of llarnlrpur, its fair, the 
mutiny, 294. 

Bihat Jdjirj area and lustory, 395. 
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Biboni Tola, a Tillage of Tlamirpur, 895. 

Bijawar State, 31, 49, 395. 

Biji Singh of Ik-ri, 390. 

Biji Jialia lar of Cliarkhari, 397. 

Bijia Bahadur of Daliya, 41 . 

Bi jna 390 ,4 1 . 

Rikrainajit Maliiidnr of Orchha, 55S. 

Bilga<»n, SI villuae (sf Ihindji, .*'96. 

Jill* Siugli l>co of Bijjiwar, 31, 395- 

Bir Singh Deo of Orrhlia, 20, 22, 438, 550. 

Bi.sanra Buzurg, a village of Banda, 390. 

Jdslmn SiTigh of Alai liar, 535. 

Bisiiiitli Singdi of Bori, 390. 

Ih'vvar, a Bai.s villiige of Iljonirpur, 397. 

Blights, drought?, &c. in Banda, 92; in Lnlat- 
pur, in 317 ; Ilamirpur, 153; in Jalaun, 202; 
in Jhnsi, 253. 

Bolingai, an old Kshatriys^ tribe, 2. 

Botany of Bundclkhand, 7^’. 

Boiindaritfl of districts, 01, t38, 190, 236, 30.3. 

Brahinans in Banda, 101 ; in Ifaniirpur, 101 ; in 
Jaliiiin, 209; in Jliansi, 266, and in Lulat- 
pur, 329. 

Bralini Tul in Kahrai, 415. 

British in Bundelkhand, 30, 35. 

Browne (Mr.), death of, 187. 

Brow'll (Captain), Deputy Corntnissioncr of Ja- 
laun, 230. 

Bruce (^Ir.) murdered at Banda, 131. 

Building materials, Banda, 98; Ilaniirjmr, 156 ; 

Jaiaun, 205 ; Jhuiisi, 261 ; L.alatfsur, 324. 

Bundelas, their origin and history, 1, 19, 20,25- 
27 ; the caste, 329 351, 4‘<5, 473. 

Bundelkhand, its extent and aiidcnt. hi.story 
I — 80; dc'Bolalion of, in 1802, 32; fiscal his- 
tory under native Covernnunt, 34 ; forma- 
tion into a district, 38 ; States comiiiereil in, 
lip to 18C;5, list of, 40 ; state of tlie country 
in 1805-96, 42 ; arrangements between Bri- 
tish Government and Stales considered inde- 
jiendeiil, 46; divided into two district s, 50 ; 
Jidministrativo posit ion of British di.striels of, 
63; pliysiciil nppearuiieo of, 54; hills, rivers, 
liikis, productions, trade-routes, inhabitants, 
droughts find Hoods, 53-60. 


c. 


Canalfl of British Bundelkhand, Banda, 72 ; 
Tlamirpur, 147- 

CnimbilYiios of soils, Lalatpur, 812. 

Oatlicart (Mr.), rollect(»r of Tlamirpur, 171. 
Castes, r Hilda, 101 ; Tlamirpur, 159; Jalaun, 209; 

JhitiiBi, 266 ; lialutpiir. 329. 

Census statistics, 1853, 1865, 1872 ; of Banda, 
99; TTamirpur, 157; Jalaun, 206; JJian.si, 
262; Lalatpur, 326. ' 

Cesses, see revenue. 

Chachariya, battle of, 127. 

Cl.ukari tenure, description of, 141. 

Chakaviya Ddi, n tradition of Katirai, 445. 
Champat Rai, 21 ; defeat of Musaliiidns by, 22; 

death of, 24 ; Ctiand Bardai uii Chandeis. 
Chandaut, a village of Hamirpur, 397. 
Chandels, traditional early settlers in Biindel- 
kband, 1, 4, 295,36); inscriptions relating 


to them in the twelfth century, 9, 12; men- 
tion ill Musalnian histories, 15,17; their 
history in the Malioba Parganah of the Ha- 
mirpiir District, 444, 450, 462, 

Phanderi District, 303. 

Clianderi, Rajas of, 35, 48, 61, 351, 380, 452. 

Cliandrdwal, a stream of Ilamirpur, 69, 397. 

(Jiarkliari State, 28, 31, 49, 129, 188, 397. 

Chaiihes of JCalinjar, 28, 69, 455, 458. 

(Jiauhdns of Malwa, 8. 

(-hhatarpur State, 28, 31, 43, 49, 399, 497. 

Chhatarsal enlists with the Musalmans, is pre- 
sent at Deogarh; resists Aurangzeb’s perso- 
cution, 25 ; attacks the Musa) m.aris and expels 
them from the Country, 25; extends his pos- 
sessiens, 26; invited to Dehli by the Empe- 
ror Bahadur Shah in 1797 A. D., fights Mu- 
hammad liln'm Baiigash, 27; leagues with 
the Marhattas; Ida death and the distribu- 
tion of Ids eststi B, 28; his descendants and 
the states held by them, 49; at Malioba, 528. 

Clihfdi and its Rajas, 13. 

(Iildbun, a village of Banda, 402. 

Cliliibun, a parganah of Banda, its area, boun- 
daries, population and fiscal history, 403. 

Chirgaon estate, 237, 278, 4«!4. 

C/iir lands in Lalatpur, 341. 

(dndera statistics, Banda, 133. 

Chitrakut, a famous place of pilgriinaffc in 
Tanda, its shrines, fairs ami history, 405. 

( diurara, a village of Jhansi, 405. 

Climate in Bamia, 75 ; Ilamirpnr, 149; Jalaun, 
197 ; Jhansi, 246 ; Lalatpur, 311. 

(\)ckerel (Mr.) murdered at Bandti, 130. 

C'olebrooke on Bhoja Raja, 6, 6 ; on Ujjayiiii 
plates, 7 ; Satlara plates, 8, 14. 

Commission to manage Buiideikliand on its 
cession, 38. » 

Conimmdcations in general, 57 ; Tkiuda, 73 ; 
Ilamirpur, 1 48 ; Juiauu, 196 ; Jhansi, 245 ; 
Lalatpur, 310. 

Condition of cultivating classes, sec material 
condition, 

Corbet (C/uptain) settles Lalatpur, 335. 

Cost of product ion of crops, Banda, 90; Ilamir- 
pur, 152, 169 ; Lalatpur, 3 1 7. 

Cosserat (Captain) in Jalaun mutiny, 230. 

Cotton, Jalaun, 2ol ; Lalatpur, 315. 

Coins of Ndga dynasty, 2 ; of Toraniana, 3 ; 
Tashupati, 4. 

Courts in Banda, 64; Hamirpur, 140; Jhansi, 
%\S ; Jalaun, 192 ; Lalatpur, du6 ; also seo 
page 52. 

Crops, staple, of Bundelkhand, 57 ; Banda, 
87, 90; llamfrxiur, 151 ; Jhansi, 253; Lalat- 
pur, 316. 

Cultivators, sec tenants, 

Cuninghani ((^encrar A.) on Nagns, 2 ; on 
Toramaiias, 4; on Bhnjas, 6 ; on Givaliar, 10 ; 
on Chliodi, 13 ; on Ivhajurahu inscriptions, 
451; on Mahoba, 

•Currency, Jalaun, 223 ; Jhansi, 289. 

Customs, panchayats, &c., Banda, 102 ; Hamir- 
pur, 163 ; Jalaun, 20 J. 

D. 

Dadhivamanpur, Gurrampur, a village of Bm- 
da, formerly held by the iihar Rajas, 4o7. 
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Darscnda, a pargaiiali of Banda, formerly 
known as Kamasin, 63; its fiscal history, 
transfers, population, religion a^id occupa- 
tions of the people, 407. 

Daryjiu Singh, Clniube, dt?fies the British, 455; 

Kaliiijar fort taken from, 456. 

)arynu Singh (»f Mailiar, 535. 

)atiya State, 408, 410. 

Davidson (Colonel^ settles Lalatpnr, 336, 

Dovapala^f (jwalinr, II. 

Dhanina village and estate in Jhaiisi, 279, 410. 

Dhariga, Baja, inscription iJ', 12, 451, 497. 

Dliasan river, MG, 2 lo, 41 1. 

Dhanknl Singh of Tanna, 28, 455. 

Dliurwahi7«^/iV, 411,412 

Diamond mines of Banna, 50.3. 

Diseases, .v -c me dim I aspects. 

Distance tables, Jliansi, 24 G; Banda, 75. 

DiRtribntien and value of produce, Jalaun, 222; 
Jliaiisi, 28G; Lalatpur, 343. 

Domestic cattle, Binda, 77; Ilainirpur, 150, 
.lalann, 197; Jliansi, 248; Lalalpiir, 312. 

Dungra, Thakurs of, 345, 

Droughts in Bundelkhand, 58, and under each 
district notice ; Banda, 92; Ilainirpur, 153 ; 
dalaiin, 20i ; Jhain^i, 273 ; Lalatpur, 317. 

Drainage liius iti B inda, 73. 

Drugs, see medicines. 

Dudliu rock in Kahrai, 445. 

Durga Tai, battle of, 128. 

E. 

Education, Banda, 105; IIamiri)nr, 165; Jalaun, 
210; Jhansi, 270 ; Dalatpur, 333. 

Embankincnls, see cana/s, 

Kmgnlathra (Batliat), 2. 

Kran inscrijitions, 3. 

Erskine makes first Betllement of Bundelkhand, 
40, 108; second seUlcmeiil, 4 i; his ojuniou 
on tenures, 44, IGS. 

Excise, Banda, 12G; Ilainirpur, IBti ; Jalaun, 228; 
Jhansi, 292; Lulatpur, 350. 

Expenditure, see revenue. Banda, 125 ; Ifa- 
inlrpiir, 185; Jalaun, 227; Jhansi, 292 ; and 
Lahitpur, .349. 

Export of food grains, Ilainirpur, 162; Banda, 
115; Jhansi, 258. 

F. 

Fairs in Banda, 116; ahiiiii, 223; Jhansi, 290; 
and under eacliiowii wliere they are held. 

Famines in Biindclkliand, .08: in Banda, 92 ; 
liamfrpur, 153; Jalaun, 202; Jhansi, 253; 
and Lalatpur, 317. 

Famine prices, Banda, 93 ; llamirpiir, 15G; Ja- 
laun, 204; Jhansi, 257; Lalatpur, 321. 

Fiscal history of Bundelkliainl under the 
Marhattas, .34; general settlement arrange- j 
ments under the Briu*.sh, 42 ; early sell It- 
meiUsin Baridaaiul iranjirpiir, 49; of B.inda, 
12 ; ilainirpur, 167; Jalaun, 212; Jliaiisi, 273; 
and Lalatpur, 335y and alsj under each par* 
ganah. 

Fish and Fisheries in Banda, 78; Ifamirpur, 
150 ; Jalaun, 198; Jhansi, 219 ; and Lalatpur 

At •;» 


Floods in Bundelkhand, 59 ; in Banda, 92; in 
Jhansi, 2.03; and in Lalatpur, 317. 

Food in Bandn, 1"'2; llamirpur, 163; and 
Lalatpur, 332. 

Forest produce of Bundelkhand, 67; Banda, 
89; Jhansi, 2.08; Lalatpur, 308. 

Forde (Mr.), Collector of Banda, 50; his opi- 
nion on settlement, 170. 

Frt‘cIiiig(Mr.), Deputy Commissioner of Jhansi, 
188. 

G. 


(lahrauli, a town of Tlamirpnr, its fairs, 412. 
CJaj Singh of Jaitpur, 28, 49. 

Gaml>]iir Singh of Oudilni, 559. 

Oanda Deva (Nanda. l\ai ?), 12. 

Cangadhar Ihlln, Marhatta governor, 28. 
(iaiigadhar B:lo of Jh.ansi, 297. 

Garara, a river <»f B.inda, 71. 

Garari, ji streaui of Jhanr-i, 241. 

Garariya, a village of Banda., 412. 

Garha Kaliin, a village of Banda, its lihstory, 
the iniiliny, 412. 

Garhakola, Bargaiiah ami Stale, 2.5, 28, 48, 355. 
Garlichapa, a village of Banda, 413. 

(iarhinau, a village of Jhansi, 413. 

Garotha, aparganah of Jhansi, its boundaries, 
area anu population. 237, 413. 

Garotiia, .a village of Jhansi, 413. 

Garranli Slate, 49, 411, 430. 

Gatlianri, bat lie of, 129. 

Gaiihuri, a village of llamirpur noted for its 
soap-stone, 4 15. 

Ganrihar State, 34, 42, 49, 415. 

Geology, Baiiila, 94; Jhansi, 2G1; ICalinjnr, 447. 
Geiu ral apf»earaiiee of Banda, 64; llamirpur, 
140 ; Jalaun, 193 ; Jhansi, 238; Lal;Lt[iur, 301. 
Ghaiit Bahuitiir, Marhatta, 32, 3!l, 130. 
(iha/.i-ud-din Khan of Baoni, 385. 

(Bnizi Miyau festival, 118. 

Gohiiiil Bao of Jalaun, 47, 229, 483. 

Goddard (Colonel; marchcH into Bundelkhand, 
31. 

Gokliiy.a, a village of Itaiida, 4!7. 

(hnidi, a villagi^ in lliiinirpur, 417. 

Gonds, the traditional earliest set tjers in west- 
ern Bimdelkhaiid, I, 351 ; siih(livision.s of 
LalAtpur under the, 304 ; a few still remain, 
331. 

Gopahvya tenijile in Gwalior, 4. • 

Goj/ila. general of Kirtti Vaniimii T., 13 
r,op;il Siniih of (iarrauli, 48, 49, 416^36. 
Gorhm (Oaplain) in Lolalpur in 1857, 354. 
Grain (value »»f), see priccn. 

Or, ant (Mr.), murder of, at tfarnirpiir, 187. 
GrilHih (.Mr.; in tlic Jalaun District in 1857, 
231. 

Gunian Singh of Banda, 28, 47, 129, 364. 

Gupta Kings, sway of, in Bundelkhand, 2. 
Giireh, a village of Banda, 417. 

Giirsarai fBaja), 231, 277, 299, 417. 

Gwaliar 3’orainiiiias connected with Bimdel- 
khand, 3 ; inscriptions at, 4; fort of, built, 
9; cxidia.igcs witli Britisli territory, 192, 
238, 305 ; in the mutiny 23o^ *;i99 | cluio) to 
Barwa Sugar, 388. 
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H. 

Hall (Professor) on Bboja Raja, 2 , 4, 8 . 
llamir Singh of Orchlia, 560. 

Hamlrpur made head-quarters of district, 61 ; 
transferred to Jhansi Division, and then to 
Allahabad, 52; District notice, 138 — 188. 
Ilainirpur, tovn of, 418 ; trade in 1856, 531. 
Hamirpur, tiibsil of, 410. 

Hanurpur, parganah of, its boundaries, area, 
population and fiscal history, 420. 

Hardauli, a village of Banda, 423. 

Hardi Sahof i'anna, 28, 49. 

Harsha Varddhnna of Kanauj, 4. 

Heights in Banda, G5 ; Ilaniirpur, 140. 
llcmu, general of Muhammad Shah, 481. 
Hereditary cultivators in Lalatpur, 341. 

Hills ill Bundelkhand, 64 ; Banda. 65 ; llamirpur, 
141; Lalatpur, 307 ; and Jliatisi, 239. 

Ilimmat Bahadur, the Gosliain loader, 31, 38, 
128, 130, 395 ; treaty with the English at 
Slialipur, 36; resumption of assigiimeiits, 
41 

Hindiipat of Pamia, 29, 31, 128 , .3P6, 455. 

Hired labourers, sre ivagcs and lahounrs. 
History of B unde Ik hand, 1 — 53; Banda, 127 ; 
llamirpur, 186, 624; Jalaun, 228, 479 ; 
Jhansi, 295 ; Lalatpur, .351. 

Holdings of cultivators, thtdr size and charac- 
ter, in Banda, 110 ; in llamirpur, 181 ; in 
Jalaiin, 221 ; in Jhansi, 280, 285 ; and in 
Lalatpur, 342. 

Iloim stead ground (rent of), see rents. 

Horses, 'plans for improving breed of, in Banda, 
77. 

Houses in Banda, 100 , 102 ; llamirpur, 169 ; 

Jalaun, V07 ; Jhansi, 264 ; Lalatpur, 3.32. 
IJumayun, siege of Kalin jar by, 463 ; at Kalxn, 

481. 

Husbandry, Banda, 87 ; llamirpur, 151 5 
Jalaun, 198; Jliafisi, 250. 

II wen Thsuog’s visit to Kanauj, 4. 

I. 

Ibrahim Shah at Kalpi, 481. 

Implements in Banda, 110 ; Hamirpur, 161, j 
182; Jalaun, 199; Jhansi, 25U ; and Lalat* 
pur, 8J4. 

Income tax in Banda, 126; Hamirpur^ 185 ; 

Jiilaiin, 226 ; Jhansi, 292; and Lalatpur, 350. 
Indur, inscription of Bhoja Kaja’s family, 7. 
Infirmities, statistics of, JJinnsi, 265, and Lalat* 
pur, 32^ , 

Iiigotha, a Pariliilr village of llamirpur, 423. 
Ingotha, a Tan war village of Banda, 423. ' 
Inliabilants, see renstis statistics. 

Inland customs, 293. 

Inscriptions 
Ait pur, 6. 

Ajegarh, 16, 364. 

Allahabad, 2. 

Kran, 3. 

Gwaliar, 4, 0, 10, II. 

Indur, 7. 

Kalin jar, 15, 471 . 

Khajurahu, I 2 , 14, 499. ’ 

Madhukargarh in llarauti, 7 . 

Mahoba, 5 22 . 


Mau, 12,498. 

Sattara, 7. 

Udayapura, 9. 

Ujjayini, 7. 

Wainganga, 7. 

Insufficiency of local produce in Jhansi, 268. 
Interest in llamirpur, 184 ; Jhansi, 290. r 
Jrichh, a village of Jhansi, burned by Chha- 
tarsal, 26 ; a former Sirkar, 423, 611. 

Iron smelting in Banda, 97 ; in Lairtpur, 328. 
Irrigation in Bundelkhand, 66 ; Banda, 72 ; 
llamirpur, 182; Jalaun, 200 ; Jhansi, 243; 
Lalaix>ur, 313 ; sec canais and wells, 

Itwan, a village of Banda, 424. 

j. 

Jacqiiemont on the geology of Ajegarh and 
Kalin jar, 361, 447. 

Jadu Barn of Banda, 114. 

Jagat Baj of Jaitpur, 28, 49 ; defeated near 
Nandpuriya by Dalil Khan, 128, 398. 

Jdijxrs, see tenures. 

Jaiiir of Jjiiri (Narwar) routs Nasrat-ud-din, 16, 
452. 

Jai Singh Deo of Charkhari 399, 

Jails, Banda, 107 ; Hanurpur, 167 ; Jalaun, 211 ; 

Jhansi, 273 ; Lalatpur, 335. 

Jains, 267, 330. 

Jaitpur, a town in llamirpur, its canals, ruins, 
luuhallas, history, 224. 

Jaitpur, a parganah in llamirpur, 428. 

Jaitpur State, 23, 29, 39, 48, .50, 51, 424. 
tialalpur, a town in llamirpur. 27. 

Jabiipur, a i>arg 5 iniih in IJamirpur, its bounda- 
ries, area, population and history, 139- 
Jiilal Khan at Kiiliu, 4^0. 

Jjikhlaun Thdkiirs, 315 

Jalaun District, its physical geography, pro- 
ducts people and history, 190 — 234. 

Jalaun town, 431. 

Jalaun parganah, 193, 216. 
lamna, see Jumna. 

Jasu State, 21, 28, 49, 436. 

Jaunpur Kings at Kalfi, 4^0. 

Jaya Varinma Deva, Chandel, 12, 13. 
Jhalokliur, a town of Il.amirpur, its temple, 438. 
Jhansi Division, administrative history of, 62. 
Jhansi District, history of, 30, 48, 52, 236, 301. 
Jhansi parganali, 237, 440. 

Jhansi city re-huilt by Naru Sankar, 30, 396 ; 
notice of, 4;^8. 

Jhansi Naimbad the British jitittd-quarters, 441. 
Jliarar glnit on the Betwa in Jhansi, 444. 

Jigni State, 49, 444. 

Jumna river in Banda, 68 , 70; in Hamirpur, 
142 ; ill Jalaun, 195. 

Jungle products in Banda, 88 ; in Jhansi, 259 ; 

and ill Lalatpur, 307. 

J ugal Parshad of Beri, 390. 

K. 

Kabrai, a villsgc of Hamirpur, its antiquities, 
445. 

Kachhwahas of Gwaliar, 1, 4, 10 ; iu Jalauo, 
2U8. 

kaehneya lake in Jhansi, 244. 

Kairi, a village of Banda, 446. 
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K&mji, the ChauM of Kalin jar, 28, 31, 128, 4*i5. 

Kaitha old Britisii canton meals in Hamirpur, 
446. 

Kalin jar, its history and antiquities, 304, 446, 
474;iri.scriptinn.s and histories, 14 -16; taken 
by the Buudelas, 26 ; given to Ilardi Sah, 
£8 ; Kaimji, the governor, makes overtures to 
the British, 91 ; besieged by Ali Bahadur, 
32,37-; feurrenderof the fort by Daryaii Singh, 
60. ♦ 

Kalpi, a larcre town in #7alaiin, its history, anti- 
quities, trade and inhabitants, 4?4, 78 1 ; for- 
merly head-quarters of Northern liiiiidel- 
khand, 61 ; transferred to Jhansi, 52 ; !*> Ju- 
laun, 230, 385 ; history from early Mn^almaii 
sources, 15, 16 ; burned by the liundela'^, 26, 
given to the Marhattas, 28; Cobmol Goddard 
visits, 31 ; capture in 1803, 37, 30 ; exchanged 
for K« tra, 47. 

K&lpi pargatiah in Jalaiin, 4i?4. 

Kamasin in Banda, 03. 

Kanagora old name of Kalinjar, 2. 

Kanar, old parganah of Jalaun, 217. 

Kanaiij, its kirig in the seventh century, 2 ; 
Bhojas of, 6, 10 ; war with Delili, 24, 627. 

Kandravati of Ptolemy, 2, 

grass in Banda, 91 ; flamirpiir, 153. 

Kantipuri or Kiitwnl, 2, 9. 

Karan, Bundcla, 20. 

Kartal, a village of Banda, 488. 

Karwi l^indits, 48, 51, 130-1.33, 488. 

Karwi sub divisioji, its houtularies, nppear.ancc, 
hills, soils, rivers, clhnatc.s, zoology, crop.s, 
people and trade, 489. 

Karwi town, 46^. 

Kdshi (Benares), 12, 14, 10, 198. 

Katahra Haja, 277, 496. 

Kiithis, 1,295. 

Ken river, 68, N6. 497. 

Kesri Singh of Jaitpnr, see Jailpur^ and 37, 48, 
50. 

'Kesho Rao Dinkar of Gursarai, 417. 

Khailar, a village of Jhansi, 497. 

Khaddi and Paras K.am, 48, 51, 63. 

Khajurahu Cliandcl inscripliqn, date of, 12, M, 
15, 451, 497. 

Khaksfr, a village of Jalaun, 500. 

Khandeh, a vill.igc of Banda, C3, 500. 

Kliandcha, a village of Banda, 5UU. 

Khaniya Dhuna, a^a^/ir, 600. 

Khangars or Khangar.s, 19, 295, 351. 

Khaptiha, a village of Banda, 501. 

Kharela, a village of. llannrpur, its fairs .and 
people, 601. 

Kharela, an old parganah of Ilanifrpur, 139. 

Khct Singh of Jaitpur, 398. 

Khuman Sin?h, 28, 49, 129, 397. 

Kindia, old name of Bawari, 2. 

Kings of Bundelkhand, list of, *8. 

Kirtti, Baja of Gwaliar, 11. 

Kirtti Varmiua, I., 13, 14. 

Kishor Singh of Panna, 568. 

Kubra, a village of Banda, 502. 

Konaka, old name of llaiidiya, 2. 

Koneba Bhanwar, lake in Jhansi, 245. 

Kot Tirth in Kalinjar, 466. 

Ksbattriyas (or bajputs) in Banda, 101; in 
Hamirpur, 160; in Jalaun, 208; iu Jhansi, 
266 ; and in Lalatpur, 329. 


Kothl, a petty state, its history, 3.1 , 602. 

Kotra Ghat, a village in Jhansi, its peculiar 
tenure, 603. 

Kotra Sayyidn.agtir, Sa}iyidnagar , 

Kiilpaluip, a town in Hamirpur, 31, 504. 

Kuiich Parganah, its history and settlement, 
39, 48, 192, 229, 505. 

Kdiieh, the town, its history, 610, 

Kuntalpiiri or Kulwar, 9. 

Kiirapfuina (Tcwuti), 2. 

Knshl.as, 267. 

Kutb-nil-diu in Bufidelkliand, 16, 451. 

Kuralii, a village in Baiuhi, 51 4. 

Ivurara, a village in Hamirpur, 51 1. 

Kiithanndh, a village in Jalaun, 514. 

Kntwtil on the Ahsiin, 219. 

L. 

Libniiring classes in Banda, 111 ; Hamirpur, 
I8l ; in Lalatpur, 343. 

Laehhman Lawa, 3*^, .?45. 

I.acldumin Singh of Bijawar, .396, 

Lncrhhman Singh of Jigiii, 44 1. 

LalKthiira (Buit on Ihe Dliasiin in -Ihansi, 514. 
Lak<\s of Biindeikh.-ind, 56 ; Baud i, 73 ; ila- 
iiiirpiir, 46, Jliaiisi, 242; Mahoba, 445 ; Laliit- 
])ur, .309; Jail p 11 r, 

Ljilaipur District, its people products and gco-‘ 
grapliy, ;i()4, 358 
Lalatpur Parganah, 305, 616. 

Lalalpur town, 514. 

Lalatpur talisil, 518. 

Lajnb ( Lieutenant), Assistant Commissioner of 
Jalaun, 230. 

Jjand (value of ), Ilanurpur, 176 ; Jalaun, 220 ; 
Jba^^‘i, 2*^5; Labitpuiv 3 14 : (rent of ) .vfc 
rents: (sel l limu'ni. t)f ), under I he MurhattiiM, 
34; under the British, 43 ; early Btitllemenis 
ill Banda and Jlainirpur, 49; of Banda, 122 ; 
of Ilarnirpur, 167; of .lulauu, 212; of Jhansi, 
273; and of Lalatpur, 335: (rights to) see 
(enures and tenants, 

I/indhohiiMs, see. proprietart/ rujhtn, 

Lnngoiagis Banda, 104; Jltansi, 269 ; and Ila- 
inirpur, J5t. 

Lassen on ancient geography, 2 ; on Torama- 
nas, 3; on BliojuH, 6 ; on (Jhaudels^ 13, 14. 
Laiiri, a village in Banda, 518. 

Lea.ses, *.?<? rents, 

Littic'dale (Mr.) Collector in 1818, 50. 

Llo>d (Mr.) murdered at Banda, 13,1. 

Lodluis, 331. 

Low castes, Banda. 101; Hamirpur, lOl^Jhaa- 
si, 267 ; and Lalatpur, 331. 

Lugliad Slate, 518. 

Lugtara in Bauda, 519. 

M. 

Madana Mai, Bundola, 21. 

Madana Vannina, QJiandel, 12, 14. 

Mad ho Bao, Ka*‘xci Vandils 

Madhogarli, a village in Jalaun, 619, 

Madhogarh, u parganah iu Jalaun, 192, 216, 
519. 

Madhukar Sah of Orchha, 2). 

Madhukargarh, tabic oa Bhoja Baja’s family. 
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Maclliiiftudana of G^allar, 11. 

Mahdbir festival, 118. 

Miihdi Hasan Khan of Baoni, 385. 

Mahipala ot Gwaliar^ 11,13. 

Mahipat Singh of Ajcgarh, 866. 

Mahoba under the Bundcbis, 25, 26; lapsed in 
1838 ; transferred to IlKinirpiir, 52, 139; its 
people, lakes, canals, inscriptions, antiquities, 
and liistury, 520, ‘ 29. 

Mahoba rarganah, 630. 

Mahokhar, a village of Banda, 633 
IVIahrauni, a tah^il in Laiatpur, 5‘^3. 

^lahrauni, a parganah in Laiatpur, 895, 633. 
Mahrauni, a village in Laiatpur, 536. 

Maihar State, 5.35. 

Mais<y (Lieutenant) on Ajcgarli, 363; on Ka- 
I'njar, 459. 

Majhgawan, abuge mart in Banda, 637- 
Manure in Banda, 88 ; Laiatpur, 316. 
Mannfaeturts, Banda, 115; Ilainirpur, 183; 

Jhansi, 289; Jalaun, 223; LMlai])ur, 348. 
Manikpur, a village of Banda, 537. 

Maraiirii, a parganah in Laiatpur, 305, 
537. 

Marka, a village of Banda, 638. 

Marknan, a village 4)f dhansi, 539 
Marhattas invited to Bundelkhaiid by Chhatar- 
sa’, 27; again by Jagatraj, 29, 3J; (sniditioii 
of the Cviuntry and nature of tlieir fiscal 
arraiigctnents, 32-35 ; negotiations with the 
British, 35; in Banda, 129; in Jalaun, 229; 
in Jhansi, 295; in Kal[)t, 48‘^ 

Marjorihanks (.Mr.) (Collector, 50, 

Marplia in Banda, 129, 530. 

Marwaris in Iliinurpiir, 1,61. 

Mar soils in Banda, 67 ; llainirpnr, 140 ; Jalaun, 
194 ; Jhansi, 210 ; Laiatpur, 306. 

Mataundli in Banda eaplured by Bundtlas, 27 ; 
its notice, 637. 

Material condition of the people under the 
Jbiiidelas, 32 ; under the Marhuttas, 33, 35 ; 
under the British in 1806, 42 ; in Banda, 
108 ; ill Ilainirpur, 181 ; in Jalaun, *26'; in 
Jhansi, 284 ; ainl in Lalatjiur, 342,648. 
Mattiydr, a river ol Banda, 71. 

Mau iiiseriptioil of Chan dels, 12. 

Mau, a town of Banda, 6*0. 

Mail, a large town of Jalaun, 542. 

Mau. a parganah of Jalaun, 237, 640. 

Maudha, a town of llamirpiir, action.iicar, 31, 
129; its notice, 545. 

Maudha, a j'arganah of Tlannrpur, 139, 646. 
Maw-ai Buzurg, a town of Banda, 64 7. 

Maw^U a noteworthy village of Jhansi, 548. 
Mawboy (Lieutenant-Colonel) besieges Kalin- 
jar, 45(». 

Miiyne (Mr., F. O ,) in Banda, 130. 

Medicines, indigenous, Banda, 133; Jhansi, 
201 ; Jalaun, 239; Ilainirpur, 188 ; Laiatpur, 
368. 

Medical aspect of the district, its sanitary eon- 
dition, mortuary statis^es, native medicine 
and the native practice of medicine in Bniida, 
133 ; Ilainirpur, 188 ; Jalaun, 234 ; Jhansi, 
SOI ; Laiatpur, 358. 

Meisclbaek (Colonel), 81, 32, 36, 37, 3P, 41, 866, 
378. 

Meteorology, see climate. 

Mineral resources of Buudelkhand, 56; Banda, 
96 ; Jhansi, 261 ; l^Utpur, d23« 


I Mirke Bhairon in Kalinjar, 465. 

Missionaries, none in the five districts. 

Mohan Singh of Raronda, 386. 

Mohan Parshdd of Maihar, 535. 

Moore (Mr.) Collector in 1811, 60, 168. 

Moth, a town of Jh-ansi, 5 .jL 

Moth, a iiarganah of Jlujusi, 237, 549. ^ 

Mrigdhara ill Knlinjar, 4G6. 

Miihauimad Khan, bangash, 27. 

Miiharrani in Banda, 117. 

Muir (Sir VV’'.) settles portinns nf Haniirpur, 
173; hi.s r pinions, 156, 422, 430. 

Mungus, a town of Banda, 551. 

Munieipfilities, Banda, .379; Kalpi, 477 ; Man, 5 U 
Murat Singh of Jasu, 436. 

Murray (Mr,), ii.*urder of, at Ilainirpur, 
167. 

Miir‘*al, a village of Banda, battle near, 31, 
128 ; notice of, 651. 

Musaliuan expedition.^ into Biindelkhand, 16, 
16, 27,128. 

Musalinsins, see castes, 

Muskara, a village of Ilamirpur, plundered by 
Bundilas, 26 ; notice of, 552. 

Mutiny in Jhansi, 298-301; Banda, 1.30-133 ; 
Ilainirpur, 187-188; Jalaun, 230 234; Laiat- 
pur, 353-358 ; Kalinjar, 458. 

N. 

Nadabandagor (Batrahat), 2. 

Nugas of Narwar, 2, 3, 9. 

Nagodh Slate. 653. 

Naigaon Uibahi Stale, 653. 

Nannnka, a (.'liandel Itaja. 

Nanak Leva, 20. 

Narayan, ste “Karwi Bandits-^' 

Naraini, a town o B.irula, .553. 

Karhat Taluke, : 05, 346, 358, ’ 

Narpal Singli of Banna, 

iN.'irwar Nagjis, 2 ; their suecussors, 9. 

Nasir-ud-daula of Baoni, 385. 

Xiiudiirga festival, 117. 

Navigation works on the Jumna, 142. 
Nayagaon, a village of Banda, 654. 

Non- Aryan tribes, see (rortds. 

Noxious weeds in ilamirpur, 163. 
Nusral-ud'diii attacks Kalinjar, 452. 

O . 

Occupancy rights, see tenures. 

Occupations of the people in Jhansi, 269. 

Ohan, a stream of B inda. 7 1 , 554. 

Oil-seeds, export of, in Banda, 1 15 ; til in Ua- 
luirpur, 153; Jalaun, 190. 

Old families, Banda, 113; Ilamirpur, 174; 

Jh.ansi, 276; Labitpur, 346. 

Oran, a village in Banda, action near it, 38 ; 
notice of it, 554. 

Orchha State, its history, 25, 30, 49, 295, 280, 
299,367, 403,411, 654. 

p. 

Pachkhura Buzurg in Ilamirpur, 561. 
Pachchauhan in banda^ 561. 

Pachnehi, a village of Banda, 561. 

PadmapMa of Qwaliar, 11. 
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Padradvati or Narwar, 2. 

Pabar Singh of Orchha, riralry with Champat 
Rai, 21-24. 

Taliar Singh of Jaitpup, 28, 49, 128, 364. 

Piihiiri Biizurg, a village of Banda, 561. 

Pahari Banka State, 562. 

Pa%uj river, 195, 240. 

Pailaniy a town in Banda, 563. 

Bailanl, a parganali of Banda, 63, 562. 

Paisiini, a sti«iiin of Banda, 71, 563. 

Palaa of Gwaliar, 9. 

Pandits of Jalaun, 209, 229; of KavAvi, 48, 51, 
130, 488. 

Pandori, batt’c of, 129. 

Pandu Kiind in Kalin jar, 463. 

Paiidwaha, old parganah of Jhansi, 564. 

IVmi ke A man in Kalin jar, 46.5. 

Panna liaj, 28, 387, 455, 564, 669. 

Panwilri, a piirganuh of Ilnnnrpur, 1.39, 569. 

I’anwari, a villaire of llnniirpur, 609. 

I'aprainda, a village of Bnnla, 571. 

Panisna, a villjige of .lalaiin, 571. 

Pargjniahs or iiscnl subdivivicijjs, list of, with 
changes that have occuiTed in B mda. 62; 
Ilaniirpur, 139; Jahiiin, 191 ; dhaiisi, 236 ; 
Lalulpiir, .304. IC.ieh ]>arganali is separately 
notic('d, with its area, houiidaricst x^opulatioii, 
and fiscal history. 

Parjis Kam, 38, 42, 4^, 51, 6.3. 

rarielilint of l)atiya, 410. 

Pariluirs, III, ‘60, 267, 295. 

J'armsil, legitnds concerning, or rannUrddi 
])(‘va and his inscM iption, 14, 15, 450. 

Partap Singh of (3ihutarpur, 400. 

I’ashupati of (.iwallar, .3. 

Pass.'inah (Mr.) at Jalaun in 1857, 2.31. 

Patal (laiiga, in Kalinjar, 462. 

Pasture grounds, Jalaun, 194. 

Pidcoek (Mr.), Bcttks resigned estates in Ila- 
tniipur, 172. 

Pindaran, a village of Banda, 571. 

Piprahri, a village of Banda, .071. 

Pirthi Singh of (iarhakota, 28, 

I’ogson on Panna diamond mines, ,565. 

Police, Banda, 107; Jlamirpur, 107; Jalaun, 211, 
Jhansi, 272 ; LaJatpnr, .334 

Population, ra.stc, &c , Banda, 99 ; Ilainirpur, 
157 ; Jalaun, 206 ; Jhansi, 262; Lalatpur, 
326. 

Porvaroi (Pramars), 2. 

Post-office, Banda, »U0; Ilamfrpur, 166; Jhan.si, 
262. 

Prabodha Chandrodaya on Kir.tti Varmnia I , 

13. 

Prabliasa, minister of Dhanga, 12. 

Prag Das of Maihar, 635. % 

Pramars of Dhara, G, 7. 

Prasii in Bundclkhand, 2. 

Prasiake, kingdom of, 2. 

Precious stones, /lec diamonds. 

Prcmchand of Orcliha, 21. 

Prices, see wages under each district head- 
ing: (Famine) prices in Banda, 93; Jalaun, 
204 ; Jhansi, 267; Ilamirpur, 166; and Lalat- 
pur, 321 ; (Ordinary) prices in Banda, 119, 
Hamirpur, 184; JalauDi 225 ; Jhansi, 291 ; 
Lalatpur, 349. 

Prinsep on Bhoja Raja, 5; on Toramana, 3. 
Pritbi Varmma Leva, 14 


Prithiraj Chauhan, 16, 16, 20, 450. 

Proprietary rights, number of esfates, and 
proprietors in Banda, 126; Ilamirpur. 179; 
Jalaun, 221; Jhansi, 279; Lalatpur, 339; as 
recognized by the Afarhattas, 278. 

Ptolemy’s account of Bundclkhand, 2. 

PiilsO cMMpB in Banda, 90; Jalaun, 198. 

Purwa jagir in Banda, 593. 

ii 

Raffhnbar Singh of Maihar, 635 
Bagluihind Singh of Nagodh, .'>52 
Kabila I he (’haiidel, .see “ M.ahoba.” 

Kaikes (MrJ. de.alh of, in 18.17, 187. 

Railway in Banda, 73. 

Bain-fall in Banda, 76; Il.amirpiir, 149; Jalaun, 
197; .lliansi, 246, and Lalatpur. .31 
Rajnpnr, an inif)orta.i t mart in B.inda, 572. 
Raja Riim of (JniirihsiP, 38, 42, 49, 6.3, 416. 
Kajcadralala Mitra. on Bhoja Ikija, 6, 6, 8. 
Itajpiils, see Kshatriifas. 

Ram Sah, Bundel.i, 21. 

Ranichiuid. Buiuiela, 21. 

Ihintliia in Banda, 1 17. 

Ranfpiir. a largo town in Ja^aiin, 573. 

Ra.i Rainchund of .lhansi, 296, 

Riisan, a fort and village of Banda, also an old 
]):irg»nah, 03, 574. 

Ratal! Singh of (.’harklniri, 398. 

Rath, a large (own of IJan»irp\ir, 675. 

Bath, a parjanah of Ilamirpur, 576. 

Ravana sculpture in Jvulinj ir, 468 
Reado (.Mr.), t^)lle(dor of Band.'i, set lies rc- 
.signed and fanned (>H(a(cs in Ihinda, 51. 
Regi.st f niion in Banda, 127 ; Ilamirpur, 186 ; 

Ja,'iann, 22.8; Jluinsi, 293 ; and Lalaipiir, 3.50. 
Ridigion and ndigious siatls, Banda, 104; Jhan- 
si, 269 ; Jiulatpiir, 333 ; festivals in Banda, 
117. 

IBvninglon (Lien'enanl) holds Kalinjar Fort 
during the ninthly, 4‘>8. 

Rent.K, Ilamirpur, I8l; Jhansi, 285 ; Banda, 
190, 112; J.’ilaiin, 212, 220; La1fit]>iir, .342. 
Revenue slatistios in 1806-07. 41; Birida, 122; 
Ilaniirpur, 18.5; J.thniii, 227; Jhansi, 292; 
L.'ilalpur, 349. Inslalinenls «if revenue 
when due, 46 ; revenue and e-Kperyliture of 
Banda, 125 ; Ilamirpur, 18.5 ; Jalaun, 227 ; 
Jhaiiu*, 292 ; Lalalpur. 349. 

Revenue-free tenuroH, sre tenures, 

River.sof Buiidelkhand, 5.>; Banda, '68; ITamir- 
pur, 142; Jalaun, 195; Jhansi, 240; Lalatpur, 
S09. 

Hiwa attacked by the Marhattas, 32. 

Rmads, see communications. 

Hoad-making in ! amla, 98; Jalaun, 20''*. 

Rotat on uf crops in Banda, 87 ; ^lu Lalutpufi 
314. 

Riidr I’artap of Orchha, 21. 

Kudr Partap Singh^of Panna, 568. 

s. 

Sagala, old name of Mirzapur, 2. 

Saliaj Indur, Bundcla, 20. 

Sahariyas, 331. 

Sakrar, a village of Jhansi, 678 
Salaun, a Tillage of Jhansi, 678. 
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Salt, GzpiortB and import!?, 294. 

JSallakshana Varmma, 13. 

Sainbulaka, old name of Amba, 2. 

Samthar State, 679. 

Sandrabatis, a tribe on the Tons, 3. 

Sara, a village of lianda, 579. 

Sarabjit ot Baronda, 387. 

Sarila State, 579, 

Sarju Farsi) ad of Maihar, 635. 

Sarmed Singh of Panna, 28, 667. 

Satarjit Singh of Jasu, 438. 

Sattara tablet on Bhoja Haja, 7. 

Sayar, a village of Hamirpiir, 679. 

Sayauri, a village of Jhansi, 580. 

Sayyidriagar, a village of Jalaun, 580 ; its siege 
by Chhatarsal, 26. 

Scale of relief in time of scarcity in Hamirpur, 
156, 

Sculpture, sea Khojurdhu, Ajeyarh^ Kalitijar, 
Muh'iba, and Juitpur. 

Scttleincnta, see fiscal history*^ 

Shahgarh, 26, 48, 52, 305, 355, 5S0. 

Shamshcr Baliailur, illegitimate son of Baji 
Bao, note, p. 30. 

Shamsher Baiiadur, son of Ali Bahadur, suc- 
ceeds his father, 32, 35; opposes the British, 
86; is defeated at Kabsah, 37; submits to 
the English, 38, 130, 365. 

Sheo Rao Bliao, 48, 295, 438, 183. 

Sheoratri festival, 118 . 

Sherer (Mr.) at Banda, 131. 

Shihab-ud-din reduces Bundolkhand, 16, 451. 
Slier Shah besieges Kalinjar and dies there, 
453. 

Siddh ko Gupha in Kalinjar, 464. 

Sihonda, a village of Banda, 681. 

Sihonda, a pargiinah of Banda, 63, 581. 
Siniauni, a village of Banda, 583. 

Sindhaii kalan, a village of Banda, 583. 
Singhpur, a village of Banda, 583. 

Sinhapaniya temple in Gwaliar, 1 1. 

Sirawa, defeat of Tahawwar Khan at, 25. 
Sisolar, a village of Hamirpur, 583. 

Sitapur, a large village of Banda, 584. 

Si la Sej in Kalinjar, 462. 

Sivandha, minister of Vidhyadhara, 13. 

Size and classification of holdings in Jalaun, 
220; dliansi, 285. 

Sohatipdl,>'Bnndcla, 20. 

Soils of Bundelkhand, 67; Banda, 67; TTamirpur, 
140, 199 ; Jalaun, 194; Jhaiisi, 2d;i ; Lalat- 
pur, 306. 

Soni Sail of Chhatarpiir, 28, 43, 48^ 399. 

Sri Harsha of, Khajiirdhii inscription, 12. 
Srinaga'l\ a village of Hamirpur, 584. 

Stamps, Banda, 126 ; Jalaun, 228 ; Jliansi, 292 ; 

Lalatpur, 360; Hamirpur, 186. 

Staple crops, Banda, 90 ; Hamirpur, 152 ; La- 
latpur, 316. 

States or native districts of Bundelkhand, 1. 
Stirling on Bhoja Raja, 5. 

Suhawal jagir, 686. 

Suicide at the couduence of the Ganges and 
Jamna, &c., 12, Id. 

Sumerpur, a town of Hamirpur, 5S6. 

Sumerpur, a parganali of llaiuirpur, 139, 588. 
Sungra, a village of ITamirpur, 5£!9. 

Sdpa, a village of Hamirpur, 589. 

Surauli Buzurg, a village of Uarnirpur, 59^. 
Suraj Sen, founder of Gwaliar, legend of, 9. 


T. 

Tahsils or the fiscal jurisdiction of Sub-Col- 
lectors of Revenue, in Banda, 62 ; in Hamir- 
pur, 139; in Jalaun, 191; in Jhansi, 237; and 
in Lalatpur, 805; see also in the alphabeti- 
cal arrangement under each name separately. 

Tdlbahat, pargauah of the Lalatpur District, 
306, 690. 

Talukadar, see tenures. 

Tamasis or Tons river, 2. 

Tdrdgarh or Tomaragarh, founding of, 12. 

Tarahwan, a parganah of Banda, 596. 

Tarahwan, a village of Banda, 593. 

Taxation, .sea revenue^ income tax, excise, 

Tej Singli of Sarila, 28, 579. 

Temples in Banda, 103. 

Tenants, classes of, in Banda, 111; Hamirpur, 
181 ; Jalaun, 221; Jhansi, 2^0; and Lalatpur, 
341. 

Tenures, zaminddri in Banda, 108 ; Hamirpur, 
179 ; Jalaun, 218; Lalatpur, 340; patHddri 
in Banda, 108; Hamirpur, J79; Jalaun, 218; 
Lalatpur, 340: village communities or 5/id- 
yaehdra in Bundelkhand, 44; Banda, I08| 
Hamirpur, 179; Jalaun, 218 ; Lalatpur, 340; 
revenue-free for service, 34 ; Jhansi, 284; 
Lalatpur, 341 ; Mr lands held free of reve- 
nue, in Lalatpur, 341 : uhari or quit-rent for 
service, 34; Jhansi, 283 ; Lalatpur, 346 ; 
bhejhardr tenures, 108, 160 ; kudbandi tenure 
in Jhansi, 281 ; chdkari tenure of Kotra 
ghat in Jhansi, 283. 

Tendwara, a village of Banda, 696, 

Tehra, a village of Banda, 596. 

Thakinpura, a village of Jhansi, 596. 

Thomas on the Torainaoas, 3. 

Ticffcnthalpr on Bhoja Raja, 5 ; on Fala Kings 
of Gwaliar, 10, 11 ; on Orchha,\555. 

Time of sowing principal crops, jhansi, 251 ; 
Lalatpur, 314. 

Tindwari, a village of Banda, 63, 128, 696, 

Tod on Bhoja Raja, 6, 10. 

Tomars of Gwaliar, 3, 10, 11 ; of Dehli, 16. 

Tons river, 697. 

Tori Fatelipur State, 698. 

Torainanas of Eran and Gwaliar, 3, 4. 

Trade on railway at Banda, 74 ; exports and 
imports in Banda, 115 ; Hamirpur, 183 ; Ja* 
laun, 222; Jhansi, 289, 294; Lalatpur, 347. 

Transfers of estates in Banda, 113, and under 
each parganah ; Hamirpur, 175 ; Jalaun, 
219 ; Jhansi, 284. 

Tributary States, see page I, and also under 
each name there given in the alphabetical 
arrangement of Part II; arrangements with 
Native States, 46, 49. 

Tuars of Dhara, 6. 

u., 

Ubari tenures, 288, 340. 

Uchal Siogh of Alipura, 28, 367. 

Ujjayini plate, description of Bhoja Rdja’s fa- 
mily, 7.^ 

Ulugh Khan defeats the Baja of Narwar, 16. 

Umri, a village of Jalaun, 26, 599. 

Urai, a parganah of Jalaun, 191. 216, 600. 
Urdhijit of Orcbha, 21. 
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V. 


Vajradama of Gwaliar. 

Vakpati of Malwa, 1211. 

Valpy (Mr.) makes settlement of farmed and 
resigned estates in Kalpi, .^1, 170, 484. 

Vidiyadliara^ successor of Ganda, 13, 14. 

Village communities under the MarhattaSi 84 ; 
Mr. Erskine^s account of, 44. 

Village watchiffen, see police. 

Village officers in Jalauo^ 210. 

w. 

Wages and prices, Banda, 112, 110 ; Hamfrpur, 
183; Jalaun, 224; Jhansi, 290; Lalatpur, 348. 

Waiuganga, inscription on Bhoja Kuja’s fami- 
ly, 7. 

Waring (Mr. Scott)| Collector, SO, 123, 168, 
484. 


Waste lands in Banda, 66; Hamfrpur, I42i 

Jalaun, 194; Lalatpur, '08. 

Wauchopc (Mr.), Collector, 49, 168, 484.'"'^ 
Weights .and measures, Banda, 120; Jalaun, 
223; Jhuusi, 289; Lalatpur, 348. 

Well irrigation in Banda, Hamirpur, 

182; and in Lalatpur, 313. 

White (Mr.) on Jal^nni settlement, 216; KSlpf, 
486 ; Kunch, 509. 

Whirl )ck (General) in 1857| 132, 187. 

Wild beasts see zooloyij. 

Wilkinson' (Mr.), Collector of Banda, Sl« 
W^ilford (Colonel), on Bhoja Raja, 5. 

Wilson (Professor), on Bhoja Baja, 5. 

Wright (Mr.), on settlement of BaudOp 124. 

z. 

Zamfndars, »t» temtres. 

Zoology of Banda, 77; other diitricta, 100, 
197,247,311. 

Zulflkar Ali, 82^ 130. 
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